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The  A.TJTHOB,  as  j^pecial  Ocmmiissioner  of  the  United 
States^  visited  in  the  years  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  ^arte 
of  the  "West  (ha%t  of  A7n£fn(xi^  (md  tJ^ 
Wlien  not  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his  commission,  he 
availed  of  wayside  opportunities  of  observation,  and  of 
otlierwise  obtaining  infonnation  of  these  countries.  In 
the  intervfJfl  of  professional  engagements  since  his  re- 
turn, this,  and  incidental  reflections,  have  been  thrown 
together,  and  are  embraced  in  this  volume.  Among 
other  things  noted  are  the  doings  of  certain  religionists. 
This  has  been  done  with  thfe  freedom  and  candor  de- 
manded l>y  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

**  I  speak  not  of  men^s  creeds — ^ihey  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker — ^but  of  things  allowed, 
Ayerr'd  and  known — ^and  daily,  hourly  seen.** 

The  old  Hawaiian  paganism,  which  once  protected  from 
punishiiieiit  those  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  who 
sought  the  inviolable  "  Pahonua,"  ceased  to  give  immuni- 
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ty  to  wiong.  Surely  Christianity,  which  has  followed  it, 
should  afford  no  refuge  to  false  disciples,  who  «  are  hear- 
ers  and  not  doers  of  the  Word."  The  religion'  of  Rev. 
elation  is  best  served  by  the  exposure  and  condemnation 
of  such,  wherever  founk,  andXtever  their  profession 
of  faith.  "  Faith  without  works,  like  the  body  without 
the  spirit,  is  dead,"  says  an  Apostle  of  Christ. 

Baltimobb,  Marehj  1865. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TOYAGI  IBOM  VSW  YORK  TO  ASPnTWiiLL. 

Okb  ^wJio  lias  adorned  English  Kterature  with  the  fadeless 
ooloiing  of  raxe  genius,  has^said,  in  answer  to  the  question — 

*'But  "wliy  then  publish  ?    There  are  no  rewards 
Of  fame  or  profit,  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

I  ask  in  turn — whj  do  you  play  at  cards  ? 

^Wlxy  drink?  why  read? — To  make  some  hour  less  dreary. 

It  oGonpies  me  to  turn  back  regards 

On  "What  I've  seen  or  pondered,  sad  or  cheery : 

And.  ^wliat  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream. 

To  sipvim  or  sink — ^I  have  had  at  least  my  dream.'' 

In  the  oontemplation  of  the  ocean  that  lies  before  me,  and 
thron^li  T^lMch.  for  weary  days  we  shall  cleave  a  pathless  way,  it 
18  wise  to  seek  the  means  "  to  make  the  hours  less  dreary.'^  And 
another  inducement  for  noting  the  incidents  and  thoughts  of 
travel,  is  foxtnd  in  the  entertamment,  and  possibly  profit,  that 
may  5ierel>y  l>e  aflforded  to  friends  whose  hearts  wiU  welcome  aU 
that  comes  from  the  wanderer.  For  their  pleasure,  then,  as  well 
as  for  my  o^wxi  pastime,  I  find  myself  imitating  earlier  efforts  in 
cbirosravhyy    ^^^^^  uniformity  was  a  stranger  to  manuscript, 
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and  straight  lines  and  curved  made  a  merit  of  changing  places. 
A  pitching,  rolling,  and  tremulous  steamship,  is  not  liie  most 
desirable  writing  academy,  however  appropriate  for  extempora- 
neous gymnastics,  feats  of  which  are  constantly  being  performed 
by  those  who  have  not  yet "  got  on  their  sea  legs,'^  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  others  who  have  heretofore  been  mustered  into  service. 
The  "  Northern  Light,"  under  fall  head  of  steam,  bound  from 
New  York  to  Aspinwall,  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  striving  for 
preeminence  in  either  art,  when  subjected  to  a  discipline  de- 
structive  of  physical  equilibrium. 

The  "  hauling  out "  of  a  vessel  bound  on  a  long  voyage, 
freighted  with  a  full  cargo  of  passengers,  is  a  scene  of  deep  in- 
terest to  those  united  by  a  sympathy  proceeding  firom  a  like  des- 
tiny.   And  when  fairly  under  way,  there  are  presented  phases 
of  character  and  conduct  amusing  to  look  on,  when  the  new 
tenants  take  proprietary  possession  of  state-room  and  berth,  and, 
going  to  housekeeping  in  a  small  way,  begin  to  arrange  their 
own  and  investigate  their  neighbor's  affairs.    Here,  as  elsewhere 
on  the  voyage  of  life,  impatience,  jealousy,  envy,  and  discontent, 
characterize  the  many ;  while  happily  for  the  amiably  consti- 
tuted, a  spice  of  pleasantry  and  contentment  distinguish  the  few. 
Fortunately  for  those  who  cherish  the  graces  of  a  gentle  and 
joyM  spirit,  there  is  a  pacificator  on  ship-board  that  never 
fails  in  due  time  to  avenge  the  wrongs,  inflicted  on  them  by  ill- 
nature.     With  the  upheaving  swell  beneath,  and  the  saucy 
waves  rudely  boxing  the  intruding  craft,  seor&ichness  soon  merges 
dissatisfaction  in  indifference  to  all  things,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  spirit  are  forgotten  in  those  of  the  stomach.    Thanks  to  this 
discipline  of  nature,  by  the  time  the  penalty  of  human  frailty 
is  fully  paid,  a  general  humility  prevails ;  anger  subsides,  arro- 
gance becomes  quite  accommodating,  and  all  are  ready  to  enter 
into  any  commutation  of  damages  for  outraged  dignity.   It  is  for- 
tunate for  commanders  that  there  is  such  a  panacea  for  the  ma- 
levolent distempers  of  those  "  who  go  down  to  the  great  deep 
in  ships.'' 

I  shall  spare  you  the  description  of  specialities  of  suffering, 
where  nearly  all  of  several  hundred  passengers  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  indulging  in  bumpers  of  antimonial  wine,  and  that, 
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too,  often  without  regard  to  the  recognized  code  of  poKteness. 
Even  the  "  old  salt"  who  paced  the  deck,  swab  m  hand,  giving 
practical  loBSons  in  good  manners,  did  not  withhold  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Bad  delinquency  of  those  who  ashore  arrogated  a 
superior  Refinement. 

Exempted  myself  from  such  ills,  it  was  pleasant  to  have  at- 
tention diverted  to  other  scenes.     The  deep  blue  ocean,  when 
fairly  off  soundings,  is  of  wondrous  beauty,  ancf  this  color  is  es- 
I>ecially  the  characteristic  of  the  Gulf  Stream.    Whether  this 
be  owing  to  greater  depth,  or  to  motion,  density,  or  more  active 
chemical  properties,  is  a  question  for  learned  and  experienced 
naatical  philosophers  to  solve.    As  mere  amateurs,  we  were  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  seeking  the  line  where  the  darker  waters 
of  the  Stream,  we  are  told,  from  its  higher  level  overflow  later- 
ally its  ocean  water  banks,  and  mingle  with  the  common  water 
of  the  sea.     And  crossing  its  nearly  a  hundred  miles  of  width 
rocked  by  saucy  waves,  the  offspring  of  atmospherical  disturb- 
ances so  likely  to  ensue  from  the  tropical  caloric  embosomed  in 
the  giant  flood,  that  rolls  eternally  onward  to  meet  in  antagonism 
the  icy  currents  of  the  north,  ample  time  was  afforded  to  con- 
template the  grandeur,  and  reflect  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
ocean-river,  which,  more  than  the  greatest  of  earth,  carries  bene- 
factions wherever  it  flows.    A  vast  vitalizing  stream  of  creation 
eqaalizing  extremes  of  temperature  which  otherwise  would  con- 
sume with  fervid  heat  the  fairest  portion  of  the  world,  and  bind 
in  fiBtters  of  ice  regions,  which  through  its  agency  yield  rich  trib- 
ute to  rejoidng  miUions ;  feeding  the  winds  with  warm  vapors 
to  fidl  in  refreshing  rain  on  the  thirsty  land ;  facihtating  navi- 
gation and  commerce ;  and  guarding  nature  from  the  terrible 
ccHiseqneiices  of  aqueous  stagnation ;  while  it  contributes  to  the 
genial  movements  of  the  air  so  necessary  to  the  healthftil  econ- 
omy of  OUT  planet.    The  west  of  Europe,  in  contemplating  its 
exemption  from  polar  frost,  should  not  forget  its  obligation  to 
this  grand  "hot  water  apparatus ''  of  Nature.    Without  it,  Vic- 
toria's carriage  of  state  might  degenerate  into  a  Kamschatka  dog- 
dedge,  the  "  Emerald  Isle  "  lose  its  jewelled  appellation,  and  ice 
palaces  adorn  the  Seine  for  the.fStes  of  Napoleon.    And  who 
can  say  that  future  generations  may  not  be  indebted  to  the  Gull* 
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Stream  for  an  "  overland  route  '^  between  Enrope  and  America, 
when  the  deposits  of  boulder,  rock,  and  earth,  brought  by  myr- 
iads of  icebergs  from  the  far  north,  and  unloaded  by  the  resist- 
less agency  of  the  heated  curr^it  which  meets  these  freighted  car- 
riers on  the  Grand  Banks  of  IN'ewfoxmdland,  shall  have  accumu- 
lated untU  these  shoals,  emerging  from  the  sea,  shall  assert  their 
prerogative  to  terrestrial  distinction  ? 

Many  a  gem  of  literature  lies  hidden  by  modest  merit  in  the 
fugitive  comer  of  a  portfolio.  The  following  apostrophe  to  the 
Gulf  Stream,  by  a  young  Baltimore  poetess,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  in  its  place  of  concealment : 

^*  Poise  of  the  Ocean's  bounding  heart, 

Wild  throbbing  through  the  deep. 
Bursting  the  cabner  tides  apart 

With  an  impetuous  sweep, 
Where  have  thy  waves  their  place  of  rest? 

Where  do  thy  warm  tides  flow? 
Vein  of  the  ocean's  heaving  breast, 

Bearing  the  tropic's  glow  I 

Far  down  below  the  solemn  deep, 

Like  ancient  funeral  pyre, 
The  ling'ring  ashes  soatter'd  sleep 

Of  old  volcanic  fire ; 
But  all  their  gleaming  heat  and  light 

Have  perish'd  long  ago — 
Save  Him  who  guides  thy  torrent's  might, 

Thy  mysteries  none  may  know. 

Hast  thou  a  buried  treasure  hid. 

Of  gold  and  steaming  pearls, 
Where  island  gems  are  set  amid 

Thy  wavelet's  silv'ry  curls  ? 
And  dost  thou  pour  thy  crystal  foam 

Along  Columbia's  strand, 
.  To  firdle  in  the  patriots'  home, 

The  freeman's  favor'd  land  ? 

Still  flowing  ever  through  the  deep. 

Thou  mark'st  thine  onward  way 
By  restless  waves  that  never  sleep, 

When  other  tides  delay ; 
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Bearing  the  warmth  of  southern  dime 

Upon  thy  surges  free, 
Sweeping  afar  in  power  sublime, 

Wild  current  of  the  sea  I 

like  to  a  strong,  resistless  will, 

Beep  in  the  earnest  soul. 
That  through  all  change,  and  trial,  sidll 

Speeds  to  the  conqueror's  goal ; 
Cleaving  its  way  through  threat'ning  storm. 

Breasting  the  battle's  strife, 
Then  spreading  waves  of  passion  warm 

O'er  calmer  seas  of  life  I " 

There's  the  dinner  gong  1  Shall  I  sentimentalize  or  gorman- 
dize 3  The  calls  of  grosser  hnmanity  make  themselves  heard  at 
tiinee  aT30Te  refined  persuasives.    I  am  mortal ;  good-bye. 

Tlie  beauty  of  a  crimson  dawn  at  sea  induced  an  early  "  turn 
out "  this  morning.    A  hard  blow  last  night  caused  a  rollicking 
sea,  ^widch  looked,  indeed,  decidedly  **  blue."    And  well  it  might, 
for  the  waves  had  been  at  their  noisy  revels  through  the  small 
liotiTSy  and  the  roar  of  their  mirth,  and  wild  chorus  of  their 
music,  told  of  a  merry  time  in  their  boundless  starlit  banquet 
lialL      But  a  tranquil  atmosphere  brought  smooth  water,  in- 
^viting  invalids  on  deck,  who  seemed  to  think,  despite  their  late 
despair,  that  they  still  had  a  chance  of  treading  terra  firma  in 
the  foture,  and  hence  essayed  to  walk ;  a  feat  awkwardly  and 
amusingly  performed,  for  reeling  and  lateral  motions  prepon- 
derated over  progressive,  and  the  varying  angles  and  incidents  of 
inclination  and  declination,  were  many  degrees  from  a  desirable 
perpendicular.    However,  perseverance  afforded  a  good  perform- 
ance of  a  "  Comedy  of  Errors." 

Among  the  results  of  this  release  of  th^  "cabin'd,  crib'd, 
ocHttfin'd,''  was  the  renewed  function  of  the  vocal  organism,  a 
piece  of  the  human  mechanism  of  no  use  during  sea-sickness. 
But  "when  convalescence  is  established.  Babel,  I  am  sure,  did  not 
put  forth  a  greater  confusion  of  tongues  than  are  uttered  on  the 
decks  of  a  California  steamer  crowded  to  repletion.  AU  nations 
are  represented  on  board  the  "  Northern  light,"  and  by  the 
time  there  were  compounded  the  varied  tones  and  semi-tones  of 
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the  JEnglishj  its  masculine,  feminine,  and  nefuier  (I  speak  of  its 
tones),  its  sharp,  its  shrill,  its  mellow ;  its  high,  its  low ;  its  son- 
orous, its  nasal ;  its  oral,  its  guttural ;  its  grave,  its  gay ;  its  fast, 
its  slow ;  its  tearftd,  its  joyful ;  its  sobbing,  its  cachinatoiy ;  and 
so  on  ad  libitmn — ^by  the  time  these  vocal  modifications  were 
commingled  with  extravagances  of  emphasis,  varied  articulation, 
and  diverse  pronunciation,  with  other  "  high  falutin  "  at  ceteras 
of  style,  into  which  illiterate  Americans,  with  a  due  admixture 
of  the  extreme  Yankee,  and  of  the  foreign  cross,  male  and 
female,  are  capable  of  twisting,  distorting,  contracting,  expand- 
ing, and  otherwise  dx)vrvg  the  English  language ;  and  the  com- 
poimd  was  blended  with  an  approximative  variety  of  Oerma/n 
and  imA,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  French^  Spcmiahj  and  other 
tongues,  the  possessors  of  which  catching  the  spirit  of  trans 
Atlantic  transcendentalism  of  style  seemed  resolved  not  to  be 
outdone,  and  therefore  clamored  more  vociferously,  screamed 
louder,  and  gesticulated  more  furiously,  setting  conventionalities 
of  social  law,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  sound,  at  defiance ;  I  s^,  by 
the  time  th^e  vocal  phenomena  were  commingled  there  was 
produced,  as  chemists  call  it,  a  resuUcmt  (I  will  not  say  a  mecm 
resultant  for  fear  of  being  misapprehended)  that  out-babbled 
Babel. 

And  as  if  this  wordy  war  were  not  sufficiently  discordant, 
music,  too,  as  it  was  libellously  termed,  was  brought  to  aid  in 
the  desecration  of  surroimding  sublimity ;  and  a  villanous  ac- 
cordeon  and  execrable  guitar,  more  villanously  and  execrably 
thumbed,  and  attuned  to  human  tones  alike  their  own,  made  day 
hideous,  and  drowned  the  solemn  requiem  the  ocean  was  chant- 
ing around. 

"  Land,  ho  I "  was  cried  this  morning — ^five  days  from  New 
York.  It  was  the  island  of  Mariguana,  one  of  the  easternmost 
of  the  Bahamas.  We  steered  through  the  Pass  of  the  same 
name  between  it  and  Crooked  Island.  Large  quantities  of  sea- 
weed betokened  our  approach  to  land,  cheering  us  as  it  did  Colum- 
bus, whose  dejected  mariners  it  encouraged  to  hold  on  their  way 
untU  they  at  last  reached  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  same  group 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  our  present  southerly  course ;  thus  the 
ocean  drift  was  made  to  point  the  way  to  the  Western  World. 
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Bnnnmg  along  the  west  shore  of  Inagna,  during  the  afternoon 
the  intensity  of  tropical  heat  was  realized,  the  easterly  breeze 
which  had  previously  refreshed  us  being  shut  off  by  that  island. 
It  is  one  of  the  Bahama  salt  factories,  and  produces  little  else. 
It  presents  a  sterile  look,  and  is  of  no  value  to  any  but  an  ag- 
gressive nation  like  the  British,  who  own  it,  and  to  whoni  in 
war  it  serves  as  a  port  of  shelter  and  supply,  and  from  which  as- 
saults may  be  advantageously  made  on  enemies.  American 
commerce,  large  and  increasing  with  unprecedented  growth, 
is  everywhere  overlooked  by  tiiese  marine  watch-towers,  and 
especially  do  these  "  lookouts''  command  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
hona  of  productions  flowing  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 
cotton  States,  and  from  the  fertile  basin  of  the  northern  con- 
tinent by  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

A  dilapidated  village  on  the  southwest  end  of  Inagua, 
with  a  few  schooners  at  the  wharf,  showed  but  little  commerce; 
and  a  nonainal  light-house  near  by,  which  is  said  never  to  cheer 
the  mariner  with  a  welcome  ray  in  darkness  and  storm,  evinces 
a  n^lect  or  parsimony  not  common  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Mariguana  Pass  is  much  used,  and  marine  interests 
call  for  a  light  on  the  important  headland  overlooking  it.  A 
due  southerly  course  brought  us  next  off  Maysi  Point,  the  west 
end  of  Cuba ;  and  steering  still  south,  we  steamed  through  the 
Windward  Passage,  Santo  Domingo  lying  to  the  east,  aod  faintly 
seen  in  the  distance.  The  remembrance  of  the  bloody  passages 
in  its  history,  when,  in  the  negro  insurrection  of  1791,  the  demon 
of  relentless  savagery  and  ruin,  under  the  standard  of  a  white 
infmt  impaled  on  a  stake,  in  two  months  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  more  than  a  thousand  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  es- 
tates ;  massacring  two  thousand  persons  of  all  ages,  and  both 
sexes ;  sawing  some  asunder,  crucifying  and  chopping  others  m 
^  pelting  ,^6^  MorSib..  ^J!^  on  wi,» 
and  daughters,  whose  eyes  were  scooped  out  in  revelry  of  brutal- 
ity; and  when  children,  "untimely  ripp'd  from  their  mother's 
womb,"  were  thrown  as  food  to  hogs ;  was  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire a  wish  to  draw  nearer  to  that  ill-fated  island,  once  the 
home  of  refinement,  and  a  rich  garden  of  tropical  production  ; 
now  the  domain  of  semi-barbarity,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  an  uncultivated  waste. 
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From  thirty  to  forty  miles  farther  on  our  route  the  little 
guano  island,  Navasa,  was  seen.  Its  value  as  such  was  discov- 
ered a  few  years  since  by  a  Baltimore  mariner — Captain  Cooper 
— ^who  took  possession,  and  proceeded  to  ship  the  fertilizing  de- 
posit. The  Haytiens  attempted  to  displace  him,  but  being  una- 
ble to  show  title  to  the  island,  the  United  States  maintained 
their  citizen's  right  of  discovery  and  settlement. 

We  are  steering  southwest  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  Aspin- 
wall — Jamaica  invisible  to  the  west.    Happily  we  shall  pass  on  its 
windward  side ;  its  airs  are  not  burthened  with  the  perfiunes  of 
Ceylon.    A  dimpled  sea  and  pleasant  east  wind,  are  the  agreeable 
attendants  of  the  present ;  and  the  spirits  and  appetites  of  passen- 
gers are  responsive.    Not  to  speak  of  the  steerage,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  more  pretentious  passengers,  the  upper-ten  of  the  cabin, 
are  wonderfully  characterized  by  quantitative  propensity,  while 
the  omnivorous  nature  of  man  is  illustrated  by  them  still  more 
strikingly.     The  tables,  formerly  almost  imtenanted,  are  now 
crowded  with  the  disciples  of  sensualism.    The  art  of  gastronomy 
is  clearly  in  the  ascendant.    Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  familiar  with  ice 
alternated  with  tropical  heat,  and  hence  passing  into  that  ab- 
normal condition  known  by  pathologists  as  TcmiolisBerrvmt ;  vege- 
tables in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  hebdomedal  occupants 
of  the  ship's  hold,  some,  doubtless,  the  forestallers  residuum, 
withered,  wilted,  and  decaying ;  clams  from  Squam  Beach,  and 
Shrewsbury  oysters,  which  had  long  ceased  to  mourn  their  lost 
sea-homes,  and  had  passed  into  that  state  of  dissolution  indica- 
tive of  speedily  being  no  longer  "tenants  at  will;"  pickles, 
pastry,  puddings,  and  pecans,  duly  decorated  with  those  dernier 
resorts  of  the  dinner  table,  almonds,  raisins,  and  filberts,  which 
generally  prove  alike  first  in  the  order  of  morbid  causation,  and 
first  in  that  of  retroversive  result ;  all  these  in  varied  style  de- 
vised to  deceive  the  inexperienced  and  unwary,  simple  and  com- 
plex, imderdone  and  overdone,  and  not  done  at  all,  with  the  liq- 
uid accompaniments  of  champagne-cider  and  cider-champagne, 
brandy  and  Bordeaux,  pale-ale,  porter,  and  pop,  are  "  pitched 
into,"  and  pitched  into  themselves  by  old  and  young,  with  a 
voracity  and  perseverance  indicative  of  a  probable  short  allow- 
ance on  the  morrow,  if  Aspinwall  should  not  then  be  reaJJhed. 
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It  should  not  excite  snrpriBe  that  passengers  who  are  guilty 
of  such  indiscretions,  with  that,  commonly  superadded,  lingering 
long  and  sometimes  sleeping  on  deck  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  the  tropics,  should  have  dangerous  illness  to  ensue ;  es- 
peeiallj,  when  in  disembarking,  often  homesick  and  dispirited, 
they  indulge  in  the  excessive  use  of  unaccustomed  firuits,  and 
become  enfeebled  by  the  intensity  of  the  land  heat.    The  observ- 
ance of  customary  habits,  when  these  are  conformable  to  tem- 
perance, and  the  avoidance  of  unseasonable  exposure,  fatigue, 
and  that  undue  excitement  which  results  in  indirect  debility,  will 
contribute  much  to  prevent  the  ill  eflEects  of  the  numerous  agen- 
cies of  mischief  ever  in  activity  in  tropical  regions.    And  atten- 
tion to  these  rules,  before  and  during  a  voyage,  will  prevent  or 
aid  the  recovery  from  sea-sickness ;  relief  from  which  may  also 
to  some  extent  be  had  by  occupying  the  waist  of  the  ship,  espe- 
cially at  the  commencement  of  a  voyage,  this  part  not  being 
subjected  to  extremes  of  motion  like  the  bow  and  stem.    Atten- 
tion should  also  be  giv^i  to  reading,  and  even  to  writing,  if 
practicable,  to  avoid  looking  at  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  the 
vessel,  more  palpably  indicated  when  measured  by  surrounding 
objects.    It  is  sufficiently  distr^ing  to  realize  these  motions 
when  sitting  on  deck,  without  magnifying  tiirongh  the  eye  their 
effects  on  the  brain,  and  through  it  aggravating  also  these  on  the 
stomach*    Mental  occupation  will  preclude,  too,  to  some  extent, 
apprehensions  of  evil,  which  cannot  but  aggravate  the  reality 
that  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  nearly  aU.    The  maintenance 
of  a  quiet  position  by  reclining  ia  comforting,  and  cannot  be 
avoided  in  severe  cases.    But  the  voyager  must  accustom  him- 
self to  the  ship's  motion  at  last,  and  the  sooner  he  essays  to  do  this 
in  the  open  air,  and  by  moderate  approaches,  the  earlier  will  he 
secure  oomfort  and  acquire  the  privilege  of  personal  locomotion. 
Yiolent  cases  of  gastric  irritation  and  vomiting  may  require  a 
reaort  to  anodynes  or  sedatives.     Among  the  most  valuable  and 
safe  of  the  latter,  is  ice.    The  ship's  surgeon  should  be  consulted 
in  the  use  of  others.    K  none  be  on  board,  a  person's  customary 
dose  of  laudanum,  morphia,  chlorodine,  or  prussic  acid,  may  be 
resorted  to ;  and  good  brandy  will  be  found  a  useful  stimulant. 
Even  in  sickness,  ice  cannot  be  had  on  board  this  steamer,  ex- 
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cept  at  extra  chai^.  This  should  not  be  in  the  dog  days,  con- 
sidering the  immense  and  cheap  supply  in  New  York,  and  the 
high  passenger  fare  on  this  route. 

I  would  not  incur  the  charge  of  captiousness,  and  shall  avoid 
reference  to  sundry  inconveniences  and  discomforts  to  which  pas- 
sengers are  subjected  on  the  New  York  end  of  the  California  Line, 
beyond  the  control  of  the  commanders  of  steamers,  and  only  to 
be  remedied  by  the  proprietor.  But  a  custom  of  universal  rep- 
robation should  not  pass  without  remark ;  I  refer  to  a  charge  on 
this  steamer  of  ten  cents  per  poimd  on  aU  baggage  exceeding 
fifty  pounds  weight.  It  is  sufficiently  extortionate  to  be  subject 
to  the  highest  steamship  fare  known  to  any  greatly  travelled 
route,  without  the  addition  of  this  unjust,  and  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, grievous  charge.  The  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  to  prevent 
transportation  of  merchandise.  K  this  be  so,  it  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient protection  against  imposition  to  subject  a  passenger's 
legitimate  baggage — ^his  wearing  apparel — ^in  all  cases  of  suspi- 
cion, to  inspection.  But  who  can  be  expected  to  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  on  a  continuous  route,  consuming  several  weeks 
of  time,  in  hot  weather  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  with  but  fifty 
pounds  of  baggage,  including  the  weight  of  the  trunk  ?  That 
alone,  even  empty,  will  sometimes  "kick  the  beam"  of  such  re- 
striction, certainly  if  an  overcoat  be  strapped  on  the  top.  It 
looks  like  the  inauguration  of  rates  of  charge  according  to  per- 
sonal weight  and  measure.  If  this  shall  follow — and  who  can 
gauge  the  conscience  that  recognizes  no  rule  of  action  but  the 
gratification  of  avarice — ^it  will  be  well  for  travellers  to  apply 
practically  their  juvenile  lessons  in  subtraction  and  reduction. 
This  indirect  mode  of  levying  on  the  necessities  of  the  travelling 
community,  is  alike  oppressive  to  those  of  restricted  means,  and 
insulting  to  the  rich,  both  of  whom  would  respect  a  manly 
jfrankness,  but  despise  while  they  are  indignant  at  indirection 
and  injustice.  The  many-hued  and  changeful  dolphin,  the  type 
of  unreliability,  with  unsatiated  greediness  follows  its  prey,  the 
helpless  flying-fish,  until  bounding  from  the  water  to  escape  its 
powerful  foe,  the  little  victim  encoxmters  a  new  enemy  in  the 
swooping  sea-guU,  and  both  pursue  it  alternately  in  sea  and  air 
to  the  death.    Men  have  their  similitudes  in  nature.    He  will 
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not  be  envied  by  the  jnst  and  noble,  who  finds  his  resemblance 
in  the  voracious  dolphin,  or  in  the  mean  and  nngenerons  sea- 
hawk. 

The  lofty  headlands  of  the  Province  of  Porto  Bello,  in  the 
£epublic  of  New  Granada,  are  in  sight.  The  lifting  np,  or  flit- 
ting by  of  clouds  in  the  distance,  revealing  hills  and  valleys  be- 
nea^  or  beyond,  clad  in  verdure  and  constantly  developing 
some  new  and  lovely  combination  of  light  and  shade,  is  so  fair 
to  look  on,  so  refreshing  to  the  water-wearied  eye,  so  typical  of 
the  brief  and  changefdl  visions  of  happiness  sometimes  coming 
to  us  in  dreams,  when  the  darker  curtain  of  care  is  drawn  aside, 
and  the  liberated  imagination  looks  out  on  the  beautiful  scenes 
of  its  own  creation,  that  I  must  cheat  you  of  these  moments,  and 
r^ale  the  eye  and  cheer  the  spirit  with  these  exquisite  dissolving 
views  of  nature.  Such  they  seem ;  for,  as  we  flit  past  them,  so 
rapid  is  tbe  change  of  the  picture,  that  ere  we  can  say  "  look, 
look,  bow  beautiftil  1 — 'tis  gone." 

Aspinwall  was  reached  in  a  little  over  eight  days  from  New 
York— distance  two  thousand  miles — and  too  late  to  make  the 
railroad  connection  with  Panama ;  hence  we  must  stay  all  night 
in  this  miserable  abortion  of  a  town,  which  is  destitute  of  com- 
fortable accommodations,  but  affords  an  xmdoubted  chance  of 
our  imbibing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  malarious  poison  to  pro- 
duce yellow  fever,  a  malignant  type  of  which  has  been  prevail- 
ing here  for  some  weeks.  The  voyage  was  formerly  made  in  less 
time,  and  could  be  now  in  perfect  safety,  and  with  great  econo- 
my of  time  to  travellers,  but  for  the  parsimony  of  the  monopolist 
of  this  end  of  the  California  steamer  route. 

Aspinwall  cannot  be  surpassed  for  filth,  nuisance,  and  nox- 
ious effluvia.  The  houses — ^mostly  shanties  of  deal  boards — are 
built  on  piles  in  the  midst  of  a  mtu^sh,  with  the  railroad  similarly 
supported,  and  filled  between  the  cross-ties  with  earth  brought 
from  a  distance,  forming  the  main  street,  a  few  alleys  crossing 
these  at  right  angles,  being  nothing  but  bog  pathways,  with  logs 
or  planks  to  keep  the  pedestrian  from  premature  interment,  or 
submersion.  The  water-lots  (there  are  no  yards)  are  covered 
with  green,  offensive,  and  poisonous  scum,  oozing  up  between 
the  flooring  of  the  lower  stories ;  and  everywhere,  in  and  around. 
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the  premises  are  surcharged  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
in  all  stages  of  putrefaction  and  decomposition.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  employes  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  the 
inhabitants  are  of  the  inferior  races,  from  the  Jamaica  negro 
through  all  grades  of  cross  and  hue,  up  to  the  Chiriqui  Indian  ; 
and  having  the  filthiest  and  vilest  habite,  knowing  no  restraints 
of  appetite  or  passion,  is  it  surprising  that  this  seething  cauldron  of 
physical  abomination  and  moral  degradation  is  a  pest-house  of  the 
Istimus?  Manyofapopulationofsevenhundredtoeighthxmdred 
are  now  down  with  malarious  fever,  of  the  fatal  types  Ohagres  and 
yellow.  It  is  dangerous  for  a  native  of  the  North  to  tarry  at  As- 
pinwall  in  sunmaer ;  and  the  natives  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  these  climate  diseases,  owing  to  their  uncleanliness,  de- 
bauchery, general  vices,  and  consequent  impairment  of  vital  en- 
ergies.  A  physician  of  the  town  informed  me  that  "more  than 
half  of  the  population  chcmged  Jicmda  every  year."  I  did  not 
inquire  into  whose  hands  they  had  *gone ;  the  specimens  left  re- 
moved any  doubt. 


CHAPTER   II 


RAILBOAD  IBIP  ACROSS  THE  ISIHICUS  OF  PANAMA. 


From  ABpinwall  to  Panama  the  trip  is  made  by  railroad  forty- 
seiveii  miles  long ;  the  time  varies  from  three  to  four  hom^.  This 
road,  comxaenced  in  1850,  had  its  conception  in  the  remarkable 
forecast  of  the  trade  and  travel  destined  to  demand  facilities  of 
travel  between  the  two  great  oceans,  and  was  conmienced  and, 
prosecated  to  completion  nndercircnmstancesof  peril,  privation, 
and  drfficnlty,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  similar  improve- 
mentSy  and  constitnting  it  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  skill, 
^iterprise,  »nd  energy  of  Messrs.  Ge6rge  M.  Totten  and  John  0. 
Trautwine,  engineers ;  and  in  the  finality  of  its  construction,  and 
sobeequent  management,  of  the  administrative  ability  of  David 
Hoadley,  Esq.,  the  present  President.  In  the  bmlding  of  this 
great  national  highway,  laborers  were  gathered  from  the  various 
countries  to  be  benefited  by  it ;  and  especially  did  thousands 
of  Irish,  Gtermans,  and  Coolies  sufier,  sicken,  and  die,  in  their 
efibrta  to  bring  into  closer  commercial  relations  distant  countries 
of  the  globe.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  terrible  mortality  attend- 
ant on  the  employment  of  unaccUmated  foreigners,  that  it  was, 
after  much  and  sad  experience,  found  necessary  to  employ  the 
natives  of  neighboring  provinces  and  of  Jamaica,  with  whose 
labor  the  road  was  finally  completed  in  1855. 

Leaving  Afipinwall  on  the  east  side  of  Navy  Bay,  the  road 
soon  crosses  the  narrow  channel  that  separates  the  mturshy  island 
of  Manzap^^^^  on  which  the  town  is  built,  from  the  mainland. 
Bonnding  the  head  of  the  bay  the  road  then  stretches  across  the 
peninsula  between  it  and  Chagres  Kiver,  occasionally  following 
the  windings  of  the  stream,  while  at  other  times  it  makes  the 
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chord  of  its  curves,  and  reaching  Barbacoas,  twentj-five  miles 
from  Aspinwall,  crosses  by  a  magnificent  wrought-iron  bridge, 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  from  the  right  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chagres,  along  which  it  runs  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Obispo  Eiver,  thirty-one  miles  from  the  Atlantic  terminus. 
The  river  scenery  is  picturesque,  and  pleasing  to  look  upDu,  con- 
sidering that  we  were  journeying  in  a  few  hours  over  a  distance 
that  formerly  required  several  days  to  make  by  boating.  The 
Chagres  has  made  itself  memorable  in  the  annals  of  death. 
Every  mile  of  its  turbid  and  sluggish  stream  can  tell  sad  tales  of 
suffering  and  dissolution  produced  by  its  poisonous  waters,  and 
the  no  less  fatal  malaria  resulting  from  rank  luxuriance  and 
rapid  decay  of  vegetation  alone  its  banks. 

unsurpassed  richness  of  coloring  to  nature's  foliage  and  flowers 
in  the  valley^  of  the  Chagres.    Crimson,  purple,  orange,  blue, 
pink,  and  white,  flit  across  the  eye  in  such  continued  and  rapid 
succession,  as  to  seem  an  ever-varying  and  endless  kaleidoscope ; 
and  green  throws  in  and  around  its  sombre  and  its  brilliant 
shades,  to  heighten^e  general  charm.     So  emulous  of  continu- 
ous life  is  this  r^on,  that  it  conceals  the  proofe  of  death  and 
decay;  clothing  the  sapless  trunk  of  the  giant  cedro  and  other 
trees,  branchless  and  toppling  to  their  fall,  with  parasitic  vines ; 
twining  their  fibrils  and  clustering  leaves  around,  and  even  at 
times  weaving  for  their  heads  coronets  of  flowers  that  cheat  the 
gaze.    The  representative  tree  of  all  sketches  and  engravings  of 
tropical  scenery,  is  seen  along  the  line  of  the  route  in  great 
variety  and  luxuriance ;  and  no  one  can  contemplate  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  put  by  the  natives,  from  the  posts  of  their  rude 
huts,  and  its  thatdi  roof  of  broad  leaves,  to  their  food,  beverage, 
and  domestic  utensils,  without  considering  the  pdJ/m,  as  great  a 
blessing,  as  it  is  a  beauty,  in  this  tropical  region.    The  super- 
stitious native  may  be  excused  for  believing  the  soil  favored  of 
heaven,  which  produces  so  great  a  boon ;  and  especially  when 
thereto  is  added  the  spontaneous  bread-fruit,  plantain,  yam, 
banana,  pine-apple,  orange,  mango,  papaya,  alligator-pear.    Nor 
would  it  be  a  libel  on  his  simplicity  of  character  and  cred- 
ulity to  suppose,  that  he  regarded  as  an  xmquestioned  proof  of 
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that  favor,  the  growth  here  of  that  "  Flor  del  Espiiitu  Santo '' — 
the  flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  its  graceful  blossom,  of  alabaster 
whiteaees  and  deUcious  perfiime,  enclosi])g  the  image  of  a  dove, 
perfectly  proportioned,  subdued,  and  meek,  the  emblem  of  inno- 
cence and  celestial  purity. 

Butffew  of  the  richly-feathered  tropical  birds  are  seen  by  the 
passenger  as  he  speeds  his  way  along  the  railroad ;  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  the  noisy  and  startling  encroachment  upon  their  do- 
main. 'Parrots,  black  and  yellow  turpiales,  and  a  few  scarlet 
breasted  toncans  with  huge  bills,  having  a  less  body  of  a  bird 
attached  to  them,  embraced  the  only  ornithological  specimens 
observed. 

It  was  a  great  rehef  to  have  this  beautiful  nature  without, 
to  attract  attention  jfrom  that  less  pleasing  within.  "Black 
spirits  and  white,"  with  brown,  yellow,  and  copper,  had  posses 
Bion  of  the  cars,  and  mingjled  their  interminable  shadings  as  if 
^vious  of  nature's  surrounding  varieties.  And  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  closely-approximative  tints,  free  and  familiar  as 
their  near  relationship  of  mongrelism  authorized,,  ignorant  or 
reckless  of  the  comities  of  life,  were,  both  men  and  women,  busily 
puffing  the  vilest  we^d  known  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  raising 
clouds  of  smoky  stench  to  offend  eyes,  nose,  and  lungs ;  accom- 
panied by  such  extravagant  gestictilations,  and  vociferous  jargon 
of  spurious  Spanish,  as  revived  the  scene  of  the  weird  witches. 

Seated  before  me  in  one  of  the  cars  of  the  accommodation 
train  were  two  negroes,  with  their  axms  tied  behind  them  by 
Strong  ropes,  and  near  them  four  others  unpinioned,  but  all 
under  military  guard.  I  took  them  for  convicts,  but  was  in- 
fenned  by  the  conductor  that  they  were  impressed  soldiers,  part 
of  a  contingent  called  for  by  the  Executive  of  New  Granada,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  an  existing  revolution.  The  two  guards 
were  of  like  color,  uniformed  with  extraordinary  simpHcity,  a 
striped  cotton  shirt  and  pants  hiding  so  much  of  their  natural 
ebony  as  ^  paudty  of  material  would  allow ;  while  belt,  bayonet, 
and  maty  mnaket,  which  might  probably  have  been  the  original 
of  the  comprehensive  description,  "  without  stock,  lock,  or  bar- 
rel," made  np  the  formidable  accoutrements  of  the  imposing  war- 
rioiB,  imder  the  command  of  an  officer  a  shade  lighter  hi  com« 
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plexion,  and  of  more  pretentious  costume,  for  he  was  both  capped 
and  shod.  This  system  of  military  impressment  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  army^  I  was  informed,  was  the  frequent  and  favorite 
one  of  the  authorities ;  certainly  it  is  an  inconsistent  example  of 
free  negroism  of  one  of  the  young  Eepublics,  whose  universal 
Uberty  and  equality  are  much  boasted  of.  K  an  undesirable 
element  of  Central  American  population  in  other  respects,  the 
n^o  seems  here  to  be  considered  at  least  fit  "  food  for  gun- 
powder.'' 

At  the  several  "waynstations"  along  the  line  of  the  road 
native  villages  are  seen,  the  huts  of  which  are  built  mostly  of 
bamboo,  with  steep  pitched  pahn-leaf  thatched  roof.    Sometimes 
four  posts  support  the  roof,  the  space  below  being  unenclosed, 
while  a  notched  upright  post  in  the  middle  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  ladder  or  rude  stairway  to  ascend  to  the  garret  above,  the 
dormitory  of  the  whole  family.    At  some  of  these  stations  varie- 
gated women  presented  themselves  with  the  fruits  of  the  country 
for  sale.    They  wore  heavily-flounced  thin  muslin  dresses,  hang- 
ing slatternly  off  the  shoulder)  and  close  to  the  unshapely  per- 
son ;  not  uncommonly  with  a  child  astride  the  hip  and  clinging 
to  the  mother's  neck,  while  she  had  both  hands  and  head  sup- 
porting baskets.    Most  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  not  engaged 
in  traffic  with  the  "  seflors  "  and  "  sefloras,"  presented  a  near  ap- 
proach to  nudity ;  a  simple  cotton  skirt  (crinoline  is  a  myth)  himg 
from  the  hip  of  the  women,  and  with  men  pants  similarly 
supported,  being  the  almost  universal  costume,  except  where 
nature,  always  with  children,  repudiated  even  the  artificiality  of 
a  palm  leaf.    But  whatever  the  style,  material,  use,  or  freedom 
from  dress,  two  customs  were  always  observed,  the  wearing  of 
plaid  kerchie&  or  straw  hats  by  the  women,  and  the  retention 
of  a  filthy  and  knotty  apology  of  a  beard  by  the  men.    A  razor 
would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  modem  civilization,  and  a  barber's 
pole  a  harbinger  of  cleanliness  and  decency,  along  this  highway 
ofnations.  HtmyiBg  along  die  winding  way,  thinkmgof  our  own 
disturbing  and  dangerous  doctrine  of  "squatter  sovereignty," 
exemplified,  too,  by  the  pseudo-Spaniard  and  half-breed,  the 
Indian  and  African,  who  occupy  and  hold  as  much  land  as  seems 
to  them  good,  without  let  or  hindrance— and  who,  from  attach- 
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tng  no  value  to  what  cost  them  nothing,  are  correspondingly 
lazy  and  negligent  of  Wtivation,  merely  living  as  benificiaries 
of  a  bonntiful  nature,®  3  finally  reached  the  "smnmit,"  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  above  the  Atlantic  level,  and  thence 
descending  rapiiUy  a  grade  of  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  the  surronnd- 
mg  scenery  becoming  bolder  and  more  picturesque  than  that  al- 
ready passed,  we  came  to  a  singular  basaltic  cliff,  the,  huge 
crystals  of  which  were  scattered  round,  disjointed,  broken,  and 
jagged,  proofs  of  the  utilitarian  sp^t  which  has  cast  down  and 
crashed  its  massive  columns ;  the  pillars  of  earth's  great  archi- 
tecture, perhaps,  in  ages  past,  but  degrad6d  now  to  the  baser  use 
of  ballasting  a  railroad.  Moxmtain  peaks  here  become  striking 
features  in  the  scenery,  and  the  little  babbling  brook  of  Eio 
Grande  leads  the  way  hence  to  the  valley  of  Paraiso ;  beyond 
which  is  seen,  lifting  its  bold  brow  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
proud  Mount  Ancon,  which,  long  before  the  generations  of  man, 
looked  haughtily  and  unabashed  upon  the  great  sea  that  humbly 
washes  its  graceful  foot,  on  which  now  sits  the  historic  city  of 
Panama.  We  approached  this  through  a  fine  undulating  coun- 
try, showing  better  cultivation,  adorned  with  groves  of  cocoanut 
and  palm  trees,  through  which  were  revealed,  near  at  hand,  the 
quaint  tiled  roo&,  dilapidated  fortifications,  and  pearl  shell 
towers  of  the  cathedral.  Landed  at  the  depot  my  companions 
of  voyage  proceeded  forthwith  aboard  of  ^he  California  steamer 
awaiting  them  in  the  bay,  while  I  sought  the  omnibus,  and  soon 
found  myself  trundled  over  narrow  streets  familiar  with  ancient 
paving  stones,  and  dumped  out,  without  pity  for  person  or  purse, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  "  Aspinwall  Hotel "  of  Panama. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE  CITT  OF  PANAMA,  AND  ENTIBONS. 


The  city  of  Panama,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  eight  confederated  States  forming  the  Kepublic  of 
New  Granada,  has  been  for  ten  years  the  focus  of  California 
emigration  from  the  United  States  and  Europe,  directing  it  to 
the  golden  ITorth ;  as  formerly  the  tide  of  adventure  sought  its 
sunny  strand,  ere  sweeping  on  to  found  new  colonies  in  the 
South,  as  weU  as  North  Pacific,  to  levy  the  jewelled  tribute 
which  Spanish  avarice  extorted  of  the  simple  and  unsuspecting 
natives.    It  has  been  so  long  the  subject  of  history,  so  often  the 
theme  of  the  traveller,  and  even  of  daily  journalism,  that  if 
my  story  of  it  be  stale,  it  wiU  be  excused  because  the  dish  is  so 
common  that  the  spice  of  novelty  can  no  longer  be  found  to 
season  it.  , 

This  city  is  built  on  a  small  rocky  peninsula,  by  some  con- 
sidered of  volcanic  origin,  water-washed  on  three  sides,  stretch- 
ing eastward  into  the  Bay  of  Panama,  from  the  Pacific  shore  of 
the  Isthmus  of  the  same  name;  in  latitude  8®  56'  N.  and 
longitude  Y9^  31'  W.  It  stands  on  the  foot  of  a  somewhat 
elongated  hill  of  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  height  called 
"  Oerro  Ancon,''  which  commands  the  town  and  defences,  and 
being  unfortified,  would  be  quickly  occupied  by  an  observing 
enemy.  The  city  proper,  embracing  the  parish  of  San  Felipe, 
confined  strictly  to  the  tongue  of  land  before  spoken  o^  covers 
about  ninety  or  one  hundred  acres,  and  consists  of  two  and  three- 
story  houses,  of  dingy  and  antiquated  appearance,  built  of  stone, 
mixed  occasionally  with  bricks,  stuccoed;  roofed  with  large 
heavy  concavo-convex  tiles,  so  arranged  as  to  present  an  undu- 
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lating  appearance,  and  of  such  great  weight  as  to  demand  Bup* 
porting  rafters  of  unusual  size  and  strength.     The  heat,  mois- 
ture, and    innumerable  insects  of  the  climate,  some  of  them 
horerSj  yery  destructible  to  all  timber  except  pitch-pine,  would 
soon  destroy  shingles.    Slate  and  metal  are  objectionable,  because 
of  expense  and  ihe  heat  of  the  climate.    The  roof  projects  over 
rude  and  ricketty  balconies,  which  overhang  narrow  sidewalks, 
thus  protecting  pedestrians  from  sun  and  rain.    Windows  are 
rare ;  in  their  stead  wide  double  doors  are  seen,  opening  both 
below  on  the  street,  and  above  on  the  balconies,  affording  free 
ventilation  when  open,  but  when  closed  during  heavy  rains, 
suffocation  might  be  threatened  were  it  not  for  small  sigmoid, 
lozenge,  or  star-shaped  holes  in  the  walls,  which  serve  as  venti- 
lators to  the  rooms.    Most  of  the  houses  are  furnished,  also,  with 
niches  in  front  for  porous  jars,  in  which  water  is  kept  pleasantly 
cool  by  constant  evaporation.    The  luxury  of  Northern  ice  is 
only  to  be  had  at  considerable  cost.    In  the  better  class  of 
houses  the  rooms  are  large ;  and  the  ceilings,  which  are  merely 
the  rough  boarding  and  rafters  of  the  floor  of  the  room  above, 
except  in  the  few  instance^  of  plank  lining,,  are  high,  thus  se- 
curing airiness.    Chimneys  are  unknown  to  Panama  house  archi- 
tecture ;  cooking  is  done  on  stone  tables  in  the  kitchen  or  little 
court-yard,  when  this  latter  is  found,  but  generally  in  a  primi- 
tive way  in  the  highway  or  byway  according  to  necessity.     The 
streets  ran  north  and  south,  east  and  wesf,  corresponding  to  the 
Bides  of  the  nearly  quadrilateral  peninsula  on  which  the  town  is 
built;  they  are  paved  with  cobble  stone,  and  vary  in  width 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  including  the  sidewalks,  which  are 
from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  mostly  of  flat  stone.    The  proximity 
of  the  honses  on  many  of  the  streets  affords  a  ready  means  of 
gossiping ;    while  from    opposite    balconies,  prying    into  the 
domestic  affairs  of  neighbors  may  be  indulged  in,  by  the  envious, 
jealous,   and   mischievously  inclined.      Clumsy  flower   boxes, 
monkeys,  and  parrots,  are  the  usual  occupants  of  the  balconies, 
for  yards,  either  for  floral  culture,  or  for  the  acconunodation  of 
the  latter  Panamanian  necessities,  are  rarely  seen ;  and  hence, 
also,  children  who  contrive  to  escape  from  domestic  thraldom^ 
generally  display  their  naked  charms  in  the  street,  a  custom 
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which  gives  to  Panama  a  peculiar  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
the  yonng  artist  as  a  school  for  the  study  of  unadorned  nature. 
The  lower  floors  of  nearly  all  the  houses  are  occupied  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  families  preferring  the  upper  for  residences ;  not 
merely  because  of  more  airiness,  but  being  less  liable  to  intrusion, 
they  are  better  adapted  to  the  careless  and  indolent  habits  of  the 
natives,  to  whom  a  hammock,  cigar,  nothing  to  do,  and  I  might 
say  of  many  of  them  almost  "  nothing  to  wear,"  appear  the  ne 
phis  uU/ra  of  human  happiness. 

Several  small  unoccupied  pieces  of  ground  are  called  plazas, 
one  of  these  near  the  centre  of  the  city  being  considered  the 
plaza ;  and  this  from  its  unattractive  and  unadorned  old  field 
appearance,  would  be  entitled  to  no  more  distinction  than  the 
others,  but  that  on  its  west  side  stands  the  cathedral,  an  anti- 
quated grave  looking  stone  edifice,  two  hundred  and  twenty  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  size,  with  two  weather-beaten 
stucco  towers  studded  with  pearl-oyster  shells,  boastftd  of  bells 
for  every  modification  of  ceremonial  and  prayer ;  to  which  they 
are  constantly  devoted  jfrom  the  gray  dawn  to  twilight  eve,  in 
giving  formulary  utterance ;  while  the  personal  devotee  is  going 
through  the  pantomimic  formulary  within.    The  interior  is  only 
imposing  for  size,  the  general  architectural  design  is  defective, 
the  details  unharmonious,  and  the  decorations  in  wretched  taste, 
exemplifying  the  rudest  provincialism.     On  the  south  side  of 
the  plaza  is  the  CabUdo^  for  municipal  purposes,  a  long  two 
story  whitewashed  stone  building,  with  a  plain,  unpretending 
double  colonnade  supporting  arches  in  front,  above  and  below. 
A  government  house  in  another  part  of  the  town  might  be 
mistaken  for  common  military  barracks,  if  not  told  that  therein 
were  assembled  at  stated  periods  the  supreme  oflScers  of  the 
State. 

Churches  are  numerous.  Besides  the  Cathedral  there  are 
La  Merced,  San  Francisco,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  Monjas, 
San  Jos6,  Santa  Ana,  San  Miguel,  and  Malambo — chapel  of 
Jesus,  all,  of  course,  Eoman  Catholic ;  and  nearly  all,  although 
presenting  a  decaying  appearance,  are  still  used  as  places  of  re- 
ligious worship.  Perhaps  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo  is  the 
only  one  that  may  be  regarded  as  irrecoverably  dilapidated, 
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althougli  the  effort  to  preserve  its  memory  as  a  sanctuary  is  still 

made  by  a  couple  of  old  devotees,  who  occupy  a  rude  building 

adjacent  to  it  as  a  chapel ;  where  they  alone  repeat  their  daily 

prayers,  perhaps  with  more  sincerity  than  the  tinsel  clad  clergy 

of  grander  temples.    When  gazing  on  the  remains  of  this  edifice, 

now  fast  crumbling  before  the  silent  touches  of  time,  its  lofty 

walls,  noble  columns  and  pilasters,  and  superb  arches,  standing 

like  monmful  monuments  of  departed  grandeur;  with  luxuriant 

nature  draping  with  eternal  verdipre  these  mementoes  of  the  past, 

hanging   her*  graceful  festoons  from  cornice  and  capitol,  and 

crowning  keystones  with  chaplets  of  shrubbery ;  whilst  grasses 

richer  than  tapestry  decorate  the  walls,  and  their  green  mantle 

carpets  the  earthen  floor ;  while  I  stood  and  gazed  on  these,  and 

recalled  the  time  when  the  deep  peal  of  the  organ  reverberated 

within,  and  the  solemn  chant  awakened  the  religious  sentiment 

and  holy  zeal  of  the  Spanish  cavalier,  to  extend  the  dominion  of 

the  Gross,  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  remnant  of  the  once 

powerAil  people  who  worshipped  here,  seen,  in  the  aged  pair 

who  still  linger  under  the  shadow  of  this  formerly  magnificent 

temple,  should  partake  the  holy  sentiment,  and  cling  to  the 

memory  of  the  glorious  past.    The  poet  of  another  land  may 

have  mourned  over  such  a  memorial  when  he  sang 

^  Here  once  the  glad  Te  Demn  flnng  abroad 

To  heaven  the  music  of  its  matchless  song ;     • 
Here  once  the  Misa*ere  wailed  to  God, 
J07  echoing  sweet,  and  sorrow  sobbing  long. 

But  silent  now,  through  ages  dim  and  drear, 

In  their  old  consecration  standing  dumb, 
The  holj  walls  rise  sad  to  heaven,  and  hear 

Through  the  long  gloom  those  deeper  voices  come— 

Voices  that  know  nor  gladness  nor  lament — 
That  thrill  with  no  desire,  nor  conflict  ken, 

The  breeze,  and  billow,  in  one  long  Amen, 
To  all  God's  will  and  all  His  ways  consent, 

Here  once  the  prayers  were  more  than  words  could  tell, 

Impatient  wishes  that  besieged  the  sky ; 

Nor  was  there  doubt  of  any  miracle 

Save  that  life's  longings  and  its  hopes  could  die. 
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Bat  now  snbdned  by  tedious  toils  and  cares, 
Desire  falls  faint — hope  falters  on  the  strain ; 

And  Time  and  Nature  with  a  deep  Amen,  -' 

Fill  up  the  breaks  and  echoes  of  old  prayers. 

Amen  I  Amen !    No  warmer  voice  of  praise  { 

The  ruined  walls,  the  silent  soul,  may  find ; 
But  oh,  thou  solemn  sea,  and  mournful  wind,  / 

Take  up  the  burden  of  our  elder  days  I 

Amen  t  Our  hearts  are  hushed,  we  frame  again 

No  other  gospel  of  fresh  hopes  in  store. 
But  weary  of  all  tempests,  join  the  strain, 

That  belats  in  grave  accord  on  this  stem  shore. 
Amen  t  Amen  1  Amen  I  " 

A  short  distance  west  of  Santo  Domingo  are  the  more  exten- 
sive mins  of  the  chnrch  and  college  of  the  Jesuits,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  in  1739 ;  and  they  were  built  on  so 
grand  and  costly  a  scale,  that  they  were  not  completed  in  1773 
when  that  order  was  suppressed,  and  being  expelled  fix>m 
Spanish  America  the  structures  were  never  finished.  Decay  is 
written  on  every  part  of  these  once  proud  proofe  of  the  wealth 
and  power,  as  well  as  of  the  religious  zeal  and  pomp,  of  their 
priestly  founders ;  trees,  shrubbery,  and  weeds,  are  the  sole 
tenants  of  halls,  once  designed  for  the  nobler  culture  of  the 
sciences;  roots  and  branches,  like  resistless  levers,  are  oveiv 
throwing  columned  corridor  and  massive  arch;  and  the  best 
preserved  part,  the  still  unshattered  walls  of  the  church,  no 
longer  resounding  with  choral  voices,  is  now,  in  obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  a  d^enerate  race,  desecrated  by  being  used  as  a 
oock-pit,  where  Panameflos  of  all  complexions  assemble,  fre- 
quently presided  over  by  a  parish-priest,  to  wrangle  over  the 
brutal  national  amusement  which  is  the  disgrace  of  their  hu- 
manity. Strolling  among  these  perishing  relics  of  the  past  on  a 
bahny  tropical  night,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  pale  moonbeams 
crept  more  gently  through  the  thick  foliage  that  £Etnned  the  fall- 
ing ruins  as  it  waved  in  the  soft  sea  breeze,  and  fell  sadly  on 
prostrate  column  and  cornice,  as  if  to  touch  with  a  last  radiance  ' 
their  departing  grandeur. 

Of  the  seven  convents  once  inhabited  by  fiiars  and  nuns,  six 
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are  now  in  rains,  the  property  by  law  having  reverted  to  the 
State ;  and  one  only  is  occupied,  by  fonr  nnns,  situated  near  the 
"  Pnerta  de  las  Monjas" — gate  of  the  female  monks ;  which  is 
snrmoimted  by  a  crumbling  sentry-box,  once  probably  of  awfdl 
import  to  the  challenged  intruder,  but  now  disregarded  by  the 
men-o'-war's  boats'  crews  who  generally  land  at  this  point.  This 
property  wiU  also  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  State  on  the  extin- 
guishment of  .the  order,  the  lingering  renmant  of  which  stiU 
offer  their  faint  orisons  in  the  verdure  covered  cloisters ;  where 
vegetable  nature  presents  a  striking  picture  of  undying  vigor,  in 
ocmtrast  to  the  waning  mortality  within.  This  reversion  to  the 
State  vnll  probably  occur  ere  long,  for  the  order  is  not  likely  to 
recuperate  by  volimtary  enlistment,  the  .grace  of  celibacy  not 
being  much  coveted — ^the  bridal  being  pr^erred  to  the  religious 
Tea  by  the  langnishing  Panamefiae. 

The  southeast  comer  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
stands,  projects  about  five  hundred  feet  in  the  same  direction ; 
and  upon  diis  is  built  the  rampart,  consisting  of  a  strong  case- 
mated  wall  upon  a  solid  rock  foundation  apparently  of  lava  and 
shell,  firom  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  para- 
pet, and  an  equal  width,  forming  a  fine  esplanade,  now  used  as  a 
public  '^  paseo"  for  promenading,  and  which  £rom  the  casemate 
caves  situated  beneath  is  called  by  the  natives  "Bovedas." 
Two  or  three  circular  watch-towers  are  still  standing  on  project- 
ing bastions,  but  like  the  wall  they  are  gradually  bowing  to  time 
and  tempest ;  and  another  caitury  will  not  have  passed,  ere  the 
ceaseless  assaults  of  the  sea,  from  who^e  rocky  foundations  was 
obtained  the  material  of  which  wall  and  towers  were  in  part 
'  built,  will  have  claimed  its  own.  The  casemates  are  now  used 
as  vile  and  filthy  apologies  for  prisons;  the  convicts  being  pro- 
miscuously thrown  together  and  unemployed,  of  course  are  en- 
gaged in  concocting  mischief,  and  the  adepts  in  instructing  the 
uninitiated  in  crime.  An  arsenal  and  barracks  are  also  parts  of 
the  dilapidated  fortification,  all  of  them  defectively  built,  dirty, 
and  disorderly.  These  emptied  themselves  as  I  promenaded  the 
paaeOy  of  a  miscellaneous  battalion  on  parade,  of  divers  hues, 
ebony  and  mahogany  predominating.  They  were  neither  mu- 
fonn  in  complexion  nor  costume.    Some  were  jacketed,  others 
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coated,  shirt-sleeved,  or  bare-armed ;  some  wore  shoes,  the  feet 
of  others  rejoiced  in  the  vindication  of  their  naked  rights ;  some 
wore  caps,  some  wool  slonches,  and  others  slouched  wool ;  but 
all  boasted  of  a  yellow  belt  with  bayonet,  and  an  old  musket 
that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  long  lain  in  some  speculator's 
locker,  until  it  found  a  market  in  revolutionary  New  Granada 
at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ^'per  harrd^^  yielding  at  that  a 
handsome  profit.  They  were  a  wretched  and  forlorn  looking 
set  of  warriors  as  they  appeared  on  parade.  Dejection  was 
written  on  their  faces,  and  timidity  and  apprehension  charac- 
terized their  awkward  attempts  at  drilL  In  one  thing  these  vic- 
tims of  military  despotism  were  alike ;  with  all  of  them  the 
lower  half  of  the  face  was  covered,  or  sprinkled,  according  to  the 
fertility  ef  the  soil,  with  dirty  wool,  of  a  texture  conforming  to 
the  departure  from  the  genuine  n^ro  standard.  The  retention 
of  this  grisly  appendage,  formidable  in  filth,  is  a  privilege  of  de- 
generacy.  The  semi-barbaroTifl  are  prone  to  imitate  the  more 
vulgar  practices  of  a  higher  civilization,  especially  when  they 
conform  to  natural  indolence  or  love  of  thte  ferocious.  On  the 
ramparts  facing  the  sea,  a  single  cannon  on  a  broken  carriage  is 
aU  that  remains  of  the  formidable  battery  that  bade  defiance  to 
the  bold  buccaneers,  who  longed  to  seize  the  golden  deposits  of 
which  Panama  was  the  custodian.  The  mongrel  descendants 
of  the  stem  old  conquerors,  who  once  fearlessly  looked  out  on 
threatening  fleets,  are  now  so  destitute  of  armament  as  to  be  un- 
able to  interchange  a  national  salute  with  foreign  men-o'-war 
entering  the  harbor. 

Around  the  whole  of  the  city,  thus  far  described,  is  a  strong 
stone  wall  both  land  and  seaward,  erected  when  modem  Panama 
was  founded  in  the  year  16Y0,  in  its  present  site,  by  special  order 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  protect  this  depot  of  colonial  treasures 
from  the  marauders  who  had  plundered  and  burnt  the  first  city 
of  Panama,  founded  in  1519,  about  four  miles  northeast  of  the 
present  location.  A  wide  ditch,  the  almost  obliterated  remains 
of  which  only  are  now  visible,  also  protected  the  city  on  the 
land  side;  and  two  gates  on  the  land,  and  two  on  the  sea  side, 
afforded  communication  with  the  city ;  the  former  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  position  of  one  of  them  only  being  recognized  by  a 
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street  through  a  dilapidated  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  ruins  of 
arch  and  drawbridge,  with  general  rubbish  filling  the  moat. 

Just  outside  of  the  site  of  this  western  gateway — "  Puerta  del 
tierra" — ^is  the  considerable  faubourg  of  Santa  Ana,  mostly  of 
frame  houses,  a  precinct  of  abominations  repugnant  to  sight, 
hearing,  aind  smell.    And  just  beyond  this  on  each  side  of  the 
long  street  leading  to  the  country,  are  cane  huts,  sometimes  of 
open  wicker  work,  at  others  bedaubed  with  mud,  with  high 
pitched  grass  thatched  roofs,  looking  rather  like  cattle  shelters 
of  an  inferior  American  farm,  than  abodes  of  himian  beings. 
These  form  the  suburbs  of  San  Miguel  and  Caledonia,  and  are 
occupied  by  wretched  negroes  and  hybrids,  whose  habits  are  as- 
similated to  those  of  the  brutes— donkeys,  dogs,  and  hogs — which 
are  seen  to  be  a  joint  tenantry.    Here  nakedness  stalks  abroad 
in  shameless  indifference  to  notice ;  laziness  and  squalid  poverty, 
inseparably  imited,  assert  undisputed  dominion,  and  but  for  the 
kindly  offices  of  the  carrion  crow,  acciunulated  filth  would  breed 
a  pestilence.    Such  are  the  disgusting  precincts  through  which 
the  foreign  resident  must  pass,  ^hen,  seeking  relaxation  from  the 
toil  of  the  day,  he  drives  at  evening  along  the  only  highway 
leading  from  the  city. 

The  population  of  Panama  is  ten  thousand,  of  whom  about 
six  thousand  live  within  the  wall,  and  four  thousand  outside. 
Intelligent  foreigners  of  long  residence  represent,  that  not  five 
hundred  of  the  entire  population  of  ten  thousand  are  of  the  pure 
white  race— the  boasted  "Blanco  Puro,''  the  rest  are  mongrels 
of  every  cross  of  the  European,  African,  Chinaman,  and  Indian. 
The  experiment  of  practical  amalgamation  is  here  being  frilly 
tested,  and  self-boastfrd  philanthropists  may  here  learn  results 
of  applied  theories,  without  putting  to  shame  a  profession  of  . 
superior  intelligence,  and  deteriorating  inherited  exaltation  of 
race.  Panama,  once  the  proud  mistress  of  the  Pacific,  the  seat 
of  Spanish  power,  civilization,  and  refinement,  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  dictator  of  colonial  destiny ;  the  grand  entrepot  of  South 
American  and  Mexican  conmierce  and  affluence,  where  accumu- 
lated silv^  and  jzold  were  estimated  by  the  ton,  and  precious 
*««  ™d  wift  1 ..«»  m  be...^  ^.dUWi  fl>iB^  of 
the  coronet  of  Spain,  by  a  people's  disregard  of  the  distinctions 
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of  nature's  ordinances,  bj  their  submission  to  the  rule  of  tm-  <^  I 
bridled  passion,  rather  than  to  the  laws  of  Him  who  made  every  ;  t 
"  creature  after  its  kind,  and  saw  that  it  was  good,''  has  descend-  ; 
ed  to  a  more  degraded  condition  than  the  aboriginal  Indian 
race  from  whom  the  coxmtry  was  wrested. 

In  the  degenerate  ownership  of  the  present  day,  decay  and 
ruin  seem  written  on  all  around ;  walls  and  fortresses,  whose  cost 
of  many  millions  led  to  a  monarch's  inquiry  if  "  they  were  being 
built  of  silver  or  gold,"  are  rapidly  disappearing,  no  hand  being 
raised  for  their  preservation.    Churches,  whose  spires  shone  with 
pearls,  and  whose  altars  were  decorated  with  the  jewels  of  false 
gods,  are  now  crumbling  in  a  common  dust  with  the  idol  temples 
from  which  they  were  taken  by  fraud  or  force;  showing  the 
error  of  that  assumption,  which  inculcates  the  better  adaptation 
of  a  religion  of  ceremonial  to  ignorance  and  debasement — ^the 
impotency  of  such  merely,  with  the  enlightened  and  reasoning, 
not  being  denied.    The  imposing  grandeur  of  art  may  awaken 
the  sensibilities  to  emotion  of  all,  but  divine  truth  alone  can  im- 
press these  with  the  enduring  precepts  fitting  man  for  his  sphere 
of  usefulness  and  progress  here,  and  exaltation  hereafter.    It  is 
an  unworthy  pretence  of  religion  that  reRoees  npon  no  greater 
glory  than  the  glitter  of  earthly  things  and  imintelligible  forms, 
while  the  longings  of  the  immortal  spirit  are  disr^arded,  and 
the  soul  is  left  fi^e  to  riot  in  error,  licentiousness,  and  vice,  ig- 
norant or  unmindftil  of  the  pure  precepts  of  truth,  righteousness, 
love,  mercy,  and  charity,  whose  observance  is  the  measure  of 
happiness  in  life,  and  of  peace  in  death. 

No  greater  proof  of  the  d^eneracy  and  debasement  of  this 
country  can  be  mentioned,  than  the  abstraction  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  revenue  for  coU^ate  instruction,  and  its  appropri- 
ation to  other  purposes.  Even  primary  education  cannot  be  had 
in  Panama,  beyond  the  reading  and  writing  taught  by  four  de- 
crepid  nuns,  shut  out  from  the  world,  knowing  nothing  of  its 
wants,  ignorant  of  progress  and  improvements,  and  who,  to  be- 
come competent  teachers,  would  have  to  return  to  the  world  and 
learn  anew  themselves.  The  very  few  young  men  who  aspire 
to  literary  and  scientific  attainments  seek  them  in  Europe  or  the 
United  States ;  and  the  stiU  fewer  young  ladies,  who,  like  their   . 
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eoxninon  mother,  desire  to  pluck  the  ^^  fimit  of  the  tree  of  knoTvl- 
edge,"  must  at  great  cost  employ  private  teachers  to  show  them 
how — a  dangerous  experimlent  oftentimes,  for  the  knowledge 
"of  good"  and  the  knowledge  "of  evil'^  are  so  apt  to  become 
confonnded  under  the  tuition  of  a  modem  Apollo,  that  many  a 
young  Hebe  learns  that  there  is  a  serpent's  sting  in  the  arts  of 
her  teacher,  only  when  she  has  realized  the  earliest  sorrow  of 
Eden. 

The  American  traveller  destined  for  the  west  coast  of 
America,  on  amying  at  Panama,  must  amiably  lay  aside  home 
haUts  and  conform  himself  to  customs  as  he  finds  them.    He 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  change  the  usages  of  the  countries 
he  proposes  to  visit,  and  therefore  must  change  his  own.    This 
ready  adaptation  will  invite  freedom  of  conoimunication,  a  de- 
sirable means  of  information  to  a  stranger ;  and  although  he  may 
be  required  to  breakfast  at  ten,  and  dine  at  five  to  seven,  going 
Bopperless  to  bed,  he  will  soon  find  nature  under  physiological 
laws  acconmiodatingly  inclined ;  and  'even  if  he  be  required  to 
live,  as  he  assuredly  will,  in  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke,  he 
may  philosophically  yield  to  its  soporific  influence,  and  become 
unconscious  of  actual  annoyance  in  dreams  of  bliss.    Servant  he 
most  be  to  himself  where  all  are  on  an  equality,  and  where  the 
negro,  having  been  restored  to  his  original  privilege  of  indolence, 
would  rather  suffer  want  than  perform  a  servile  ofiSce,  or  labor 
in  any  form.    As  to  the  ceaseless  pounding  of  bell-metal,  giving 
damorouB  expression  to  religious  fervor,  which  would  thus  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  heaven  and  commend  itself  to  divine  ap- 
proval, forgetful  that  the  unuttered  prayer  of  the  truly  penitent 
pierceth  beyond  the  din  of  the  self-righteous,  one  need  not  con- 
sider this  a  reflection  on  his  less  demonstrative  notions  of  what 
is  right  and  acceptable,  but  rather  let  the  '^  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal"  remind  him  of  the  "  charity"  that  "  endureth 
an  things  and  hopeth  all  things,"  and  thus  while  it  teaches  hiTn 
to  ieoTy  it  will  serve  also  to  encourage  his  hope  of  the  future. 
For  recollecting  as  he  wiU  the  ^^Jire  worshippers"  of  his  own 
eountiy  who  once  gloried  in  the  grandeur  of  the  wild  element, 
and  their  achievements  in  staying  its  career,  the  echo  even  of  whose 
discordant  clamor  is  lost  in  the  scarcely  heard  pulsations  of  the 
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great  agent  vWch  has  revolutionized  the  Bystem  of  protection 
against  the  terrible  destroyer,  he  will  be  led  to  think  that  this 
senseless  clatter  may  also  cease,  with  other  nsages  of  an  ignorant 
and  bigoted  people,  under  the  plastic  touch  which  has  linked 
two  oceans  in  conunercial  union  across  this  isthmus,  and  is  now 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  moulding  its  destinies. 

The  tout  ensemble  of  Panama  and  its  surroundings,  exquisite- 
ly beautiM  as  these  are,  when,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  "  dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  should  be  seen  from  some 
adjacent  eminence.  All  Americans  who  visit  Panama  are  in- 
debted to  A.  B.  Corwine,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul,  and  his 
accomplished  lady,  for  hospitalities  and  attentions.  For  these  I 
cannot  be  sufficiently  gratefuL  Accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C,  we  left  the  city  by  the  Oruces  road,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
mUe  and  a  half,  alighting  at  a  now  unoccupied  country  seat  of  a 
former  British  Consul,  we  walked  along  one  of  several  wind- 
ing paths,  pleasantly  shaded,  up  a  gradual  ascent,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  summit  known  as  "Cerro  de  los  Buccaneros;"  on 
which,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  weary,  is  found  a  tasteful 
rustic  arbor.  Qad  in  luxmiant  vegetation  of  rich  and  varying 
green,  rarely  is  so  beautiful  a  spot  seen  even  in  the  tropics ;  nor 
was  I  surprised  to  learn  that  ite  fonner  owner,  for  whom  the 
social  life  of  Panama  could  have  no  attractions,  yet  lingered 
many  years  in  the  bahny  air  of  its  shadowy  groves.  The  queen 
of  the  Adriatic,  on  whose  waveless  canals  he  now  floats,  knows 
not  the  abounding  loveliness  of  this  retreat. 

"  In  Venice  Tasso^s  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  cmmbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear; 
Those  days  are  gone — ^but  beanty  still  u  here. 
States  fedl,  arts  teAo-^ut  Nature  doth  not  dUy 

0 

In  this  tropical  paradise  graceftdly  the  palm  waves  its  plumed 
leaf  in  the  southern  breeze,  to  fan  the  golden  pine-apples  nest- 
ling beneath  in  their  green  couches  that  border  the  shaded  paths, 
and  peep  forth  to  breathe  their  fragrance,  and  tell  the  intruder 
how  happily  life  may  pass  in  this  sweet  solitude.    Here  also  hang 
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the  dnstering  plantain  and  banana,  while  the  gay  orange  and 
blushing  mango  give  their  brighter  tints  to  enliven  the  graver 
hues  of  the  losdons  granadilla,  nespero,  and  mamei  de  carta- 
?-  jena. 

Tradition  says,  that  from  this  hiU  of  the  Buccaneers,  the 
notorious  English  freebooter.  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  on  his  way 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  Eiver  across  the  Isthmus,  first 
gazed  on  the  spires  of  old  Pantuna,  when,  in  1669,  he  executed 
his  long-meditated  and  deliberately-prepared  foray  in  the  British 
Island  of  Jamaica,  against  a  Spanish  possession.    Our  national 
cousins  pretend  a  holy  horror  oifUibusterincf — a  word  of  modem 
coinage  implying  a  practice,  as  they  profess,  of  modem  origin, 
and  which  in  its  application  to  aggression  and  intermeddling, 
they  and  others  have  contrived,  with  persisting  e&ontery,  to 
fi»teQ  on  Americans  as  a  special  national  propensity.    Thns 
they  would  divert  attention  from  like  deeds  of  their  past  history^ 
and  acts  of  the  present,  dignified  by  grandiloquent  diplomacy 
as  "  balance  of  power,"  "  release  of  commerce  from  the  shackles 
of  seMsh  exclusiveness,"  "protection  of  Christians  from  infidel 
intolerance,"  "  cause  of  the  oppressed,"  "  natural  rights  of  man," 
^^necessities  of  civilization,"  and  so  on  ad  ncmsecmi.    The  au- 
thentic narratives  of  events  which  have  transpired  on  this  coast, 
have  recorded  enduringly  the  international  outrages  of  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  and  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  and  to  these  might  be  added 
the  violations  of  neutraliiy  of  Lord  Cochrane,  to  show  how 
shaUow  is  the  artifice  that  would  for  selfish  and  ungenerous 
purpose^  assail  the  character  of  another  and  kindred  nation. 
While  the  British  tattoo  boastfiiUy  encircles  the  earth  with  its 
continuous  echo,  teUing  a  tale  of  astounding  aggression  and  an- 
nexation ;  and  France,  just  freed  from  the  intermeddling  of  com- 
bined Europe,  has  appropriated  to  herself  Algeria,  Tahiti,  and 
Savoy,  and  is  now  recalling  her  forces  from  China  and  Syria,  to 
instruct  Mexico  in  the  duties  of  good  government,  or  to  establish 
her  "natural  boxmdary"  of  the  Rhine;  with  such  examples  of 
fiUOmstermg  before  them,  Americans  may  smile  at  a  foreign 
di^^rl  ignoble,  aS  a  popular  jealousy  so  unworthy  ^as 
that  which  would  st^matize  as  the  special  offence  of  others, 
acts  signally  illustrative  of  their  own  history. 
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From  the  Btimmit  of  Cerro  de  los  BuccaneroB  we  gazed  upon   a 
the  Bcene  below  and  beyond,  with  different  emotions  from  those  ,j  | 
which  the  titled  fillibuster,  Morgan,  may  be  Buppoaed  to  have  f 
experienced ;  when,  intent  on  plnnder,  the  devoted  city,  the  de-  * 
pository  of  conntl^s  treasures,  lay  revealed  before  him.    Away  \- 
to  the  west  and  north  rolled  verdure  clad  hills  of  exquisite  out-  1 
line ;  while  loftier  heights,  faintly  seen  in  the  distance,  showed  ) 
where  the  snowy  Cordillera  of  the  Southern  Continent  waa  ex- 
tending its  lower  spurs,  like  the  taper  fingers  of  a  polished  arm, 
to  receive  the  hard  grasp  of  its  rocky  neighbors  of  the  north. 
Valleys  of  virgin  soil  lay  about  their  feet,  mantled  in  fadeless 
green,  reposing  in  unbroken  silence,  save  by  the  shrill  whistle 
and  rumbUng  clamor  of  the  locomotive,  as  hastening  along  the 
iron  way  which  winds  among  these  solitudes,  it  awakens  their 
sleeping  echoes,  and  teaches  them  the  exultant  notes  of  progress 
and  civilization.    Off  to  the  east  four  or  five  miles,  close  down 
on  the  sea-shore,  was  seen  the  lone  tower  which  marks  the  spot 
where  all  that  remains  of  proud  Panama  of  old  lies  buried.    A 
sad  memorial  of  vanity  and  departed  grandeur,  it  stands,  like 
many  others,  deserted,  n^lected,  and  forgotten,  without  a  hand 
to  renew  its  mounlful  graces  but  that  of  nature,  which,  year  by 
year,  hangs  garlands  about  its  shattered  summit,  twines  a  green 
mantle  aroxmd  its  body  as  if  to  shelter  it  fi*om  sunshine  and 
storm,  and  wraps  its  foot  with  clustering  and  imperishable  ver- 
dure.   To  the  southwest  rises  the  bold  "  Cerro  Ancon,"  with  the 
long  line  of  quaint  huts  at  its  eastern  base,  picturesque  in  the 
distance,  however  repulsive  when  near,  extending  to  the  city, 
seen  further  on  stretching  into  the  beautiful  bay,  with  its  towers 
and  turrets  reflecting  the  setting  sun,  and  its  buttressed  wall 
looking  darkly  upon  the  ocean  whose  waves  break  ceaselessly  at 
its  base,  flinging  at  times  their  snowy  spray  even  on  its  frowning 
battlements.    And  still  fiirther  beyond,  reposing  tranquilly  as 
if  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  are  seen  the  islands  of  Taboga,  Tabo- 
guilla,  Flamenco,  Perico,  Islando,  and  Calebra,  forming  a  beau- 
tifiil  archipelago  of  ocean  gems.    The  first  named,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  city,  is  cultivated  in  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
Panama  market,  and  having  upon  it  the  extensive  machine  shops 
of  the  British  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company ;  and  the  last 
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four,  two  miles  oSy  belong  to  the  American  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  on  one  of  which  the  shops  of  this  company  are 
erectecL  The  steamers  of  these  two  lines  lie  near  their  respec- 
tiye  ifilaiids,  the  American  having  an  advantage  for  convenience 
of  loading  and  dischaiging  in  the  proximity  of  its  anchorage  to 
the  city. 

Surpassingly  beantiful  as  was  the  picture  on  which  we  gazed, 
the  delight  of  its  contemplation  was  heightened  by  the  proo& 
of  commercial  enterprise  seen  in  the  distance.    There  floated  the 
American  and  British  ensigns,  side  by  side,  the  guarantee  of 
improvement  in  man's  destiny,  and  amelioration  of  human  con- 
dition,    yfe  beheld  the  proofe  of  American  (enterprise,  energy, 
and  capital,  spanning  the  neck  of  land  so  long  a  barrier  in  the 
path  of  commerce,  linTring  together  its  great  highways,  and 
speeding  its  prepress  to  the  North  Pacific,  and  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, by  the  establishment  of  lines  of  splendid  steamers.    And  so, 
too,  was  se^i  the  illustration  of  British  enterprise  in  the  unsur- 
passed  steamships  forming  an  uninterrupted  communication 
with  the  extreme  South  Pacific,  and  collateral  branches  of  this 
great  line  to  intermediate  ports;  both  nations  standing  ready 
with  men-o'-war  on  each  ocean  to  guard  the  great  avenue  of 
trade  across  the  isthmus  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.    Such  are 
some  of  the  triumphs  of  peace — such  the  results  of  generous 
emulation  and  cordial  cooperation.    May  we  not  hope  that  these 
will  always  prevail  over  contracted  envy  and  unworthy  antag- 
onism? 

It  would  give  no  pleasure  for  me  to  write,  or  you  to  read,  a 
detail  of  manners  and  customs  moulded  in  all  things  by  selfish- 
ness and  sensuality.  If  the  people  of  this  country  are  capable 
of  responding  to  the  purifying  influences  of  a  rational  and  spir- 
itual religion,  and  to  the  elevating  power  of  education — a  prob- 
lem which  contrariety  of  opinion  leaves  of  doubtful  solution — 
these  are  not  here  to  exercise  their  benign  control ;  and  hence 
indolence  is  the  negative  evil,  while  licentiousness,  gambling, 
brutal  amusements,  disregard  of  domestic  obligations  and  the 
decencies  of  life,  stand  forth  conspicuous  and  positive  vices.  I 
speak  of  the  larger  part  of  the  population.  The  smaUer  frac- 
tion, less  than  one-twentieth,  of  Caucasian  blood,  whose  misfor- 
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tune  it  is  to  mingle  its  pnre  stream  with  this  Dead  Sea  of  BociaJ 
being,  true  to  its  inheritance,  is  found  here  as  elsewhere  to  assert 
its  prerogative  of  superiority  in  mind  and  morals — ^in  edacation, 
in  virtue,  and  in  the  refinements  of  domestic  and  social  life. 

The  unchanging  heat  of  this  intertropical  climate  produces 
great  enervation,  particularly  during  the  wet  season  and  prevar 
lence  of  sultry  southern  airs,  from  .May  to  December ;  and  in- 
ducing disinclination  to  exercise,  it  thus  impairs  physical  re- 
sources, and  produced  ccei^ei*^  deterioration,  made  very  manifoBt 
whe.  i™^«di^  rL  »»  cc-p^  with  tte  Zi^  of 
temperate  latitudes.    A  smaller  and  wasted  frame  characterizes 
both  men  and  animals,  a  fact  noticed  by  the  least  observing  tour- 
ist.   Acute  disease  is  not,  however,  so  prevalent  in  Panama  as 
generally  believed  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe.     Open 
directly  to  the  sea,  exposed  to  an  unchanging  north  wind  in  the 
dry,  and  an  uninterrupted  south  breeze  in  the  wet  season ;  and 
btdlt  on  a  rock  foundation  with  an  unbroken  reef  on  three  sides, 
swept  by  a  tide  of  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  feet  height  twice 
every  day ;  there  are  no  miasmata  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ca- 
pable of  producing  the  much-dreaded  "  Panama  fever,"  so  much 
spoken  of  in  other  countries.     Great  injustice  has  been  done  this 
city  in  the  belief  elsewhere  of  the  origin  of  that  fatal  disease 
here.    The  town  of  Chagres,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isth- 
mu8,  and  ite  deadly  river  of  the  same  name,  with  the  impm- 
deuces  and  exposures  to  rain  and  sun  incident  to  travel  on  it, 
and  after  leaving  its  malarious  bed  in  crossing  the  intervOTiing 
region,  without  necessary  comforts  or  a  change  of  clothing  when 
drenched,  caused  frequent  and  malignant  fevers  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  raibiad ;  and  the  victims  having  reached  Panama 
just  before,  or  immediately  after  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  suffer  and  often  to  die  here,  this  city  was  made  by  com- 
mon rumor  to  bear  an  undeserved  odium.    My  own  observa- 
tions, and  facts  derived  from  those  correctly  informed,  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  Panama  is  safer  than  Aspinwall  for  travel- 
lers detained  on  the  Isthmus — ^an  event  of  common  occurrence 
with  Americans  going  to  and  returning  from  the  west  coast  of 
South  America ;  for  the  EoyalTVest  India  Company  is  interested 
in  preventing  a  connection  of  the  British  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
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gation  Company's  Bteamships  with  the  New  York  line,  by  which 
connection  passengers  could  often  be  conveyed  to  and  from  Eu- 
rope through  the  United  States,  in  less  time  than  by  the  Koyal 
West  India  Company's  line  to  Southampton.  Thus  is  public 
oonyenience  made  subservient  to  private  interest.  But  Ameri- 
cans have  no  right  to  complain  of  this  selfishnessv  as  a  special 
fiin  of  a  foreign  company,  for  who  in  a  more  censurable  degree 
than  the  monopolizer  of  the  New  York  and  Aspinwall  line  of 
steamers  illustrates  the  wickedness  of  intense  selfishness,  and 
disr^ard  of  public  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety  ? 


< 


OHAPTEE   IV. 

T0TA<I1  nOM  PA3UMA  TO  PORT  FAIiA^  ASD  TO  OALLIO. 

A  GUEST  on  board  tlie  United  States  man-o'-war  "  Lancas- 
ter,'' with  Flag  Officer  Montgomery  in  command  of  the  Paciflc 
Squadron,  and  Captain  Budd  of  the  flag  ship,  as  my  hosts,  and 
the  accomplished  officers  of  the  ward  room  as  occasional  com* 
panions,  what  more  could  be  desired  to  secure  a  delightful  voy- 
age from  Panama  to  Callao  but  propitious  elements  ? 

To  a  landsman  a  first-dass  man-o'-war,  when  its  decks  are 
trod  for  the  first  time,  seems  something  of  a  mystery ;  and  like 
most  mysteries  creates  a  sense  of  awe,  to  be  overcome  only  by 
the  exercise  of  the  American's  inalienable  right  to  question.  I 
hope  my  shipmates  forgave  earnest  efforts  to  get  rid  of  a  dis- 
agreeable ignorance ;  certainly  my  exertions  appeared  to  receive 
the  commendation  of  the  old  quartermaster,  who  pronounced 
me  a  "  tolerable  swab  "  ere  the  end  of  our  voyage.  , 

The  ^^  Lancaster  "  is  considered  as  superb  a  specimen  of  naval 
architecture  as  can  be  boasted  of  by  any  country ;  of  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  length  two  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  breadth  of  beam  forty-six  feet,  full  rigged  and  with 
steam  power,  her  full  armament  twenty-eight  guns,  her  present 
complement  twenty-two ;  twenty  guns  on  the  main  deck  carry- 
ing nine-inch  shells,  and  two  pivot  guns  on  the  spar  deck  weigh- 
ing, with  carriage,  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  each,  carrying 
eleven-indi  shells  weighing  each  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
pounds,  or  solid  shot  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds 
'  weight,  with  an  effective  range  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  Her 
complement  of  men  is  four  hundred  and  six,  and  yet  her  size, 
arrangement,  and  discipline  are  such,  that  one  is  not  sensible  of 
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tho  presence  of  one-fourth  of  that  number.  Her  engine,  of 
beantifol  construction  and  finish,  has  a  power  of  eleven  hundred 
luHBes,  and  gives  a  speed  of  eleven  knots  an  hour  if  her  Ml  con- 
Bomption  of  thirty-five  tons  of  coal  per  day  be  used,  without 
carrying  sail,  which  with  a  good  breeze  would  of  course  greatly 
increase  hear  speed.  Her  double-bladed  propeller,  weighing  eight 
tons,  can  be  triced  up  so  as  not  to  impede  her  motion  when  im- 
der  sail  alone.  The  ^^  Lancaster  "  is  supposed  to  have  no  supe- 
rior afloat,  in  effective  force,  or  as  a  steamer  and  sailer. 

K  the  direct  and  manly  policy  which  has  characterized  the 
past  history  of  our  coimtiy  be  followed  by  future  administra- 
tions  of  the  Government,  in  its  adjustment  of  international  dif- 
ficulties; if  justice,  candor,  boldness,  and  resolute  purpose, 
diould  be  the  attributes  of  diplomacy  in  its  negotiations  with 
ndnisterial  tortuosity,  delay,  and  frivolous  pretext ;  if  the  patri- 
otic declarations  of  Jefferson  and  Webster,  that  ^^  an  American 
deck  is  American  soil,"  and  that  ^^  the  flag  covers  all  who  are 
under  its  folds,"  are  still  to  be  the  proud  boasts  of  American 
statesmen ;  if  fireedom  from  search  is  to  contiQue  hereafter  as 
heretofore  the  American  principle  of  maritime  law  and  justice ; 
and  if  British  cruisers  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  play  tibie  part 
gC  high  constables  of  the  ocean  over  American  commerce ;  then  is 
it  necessary  that  the  United  States  should  show  a  preparation  to 
mamtain  their  rights  by  sending  abroad  such  defenders  as  the 
"Lapcaster,"  always  a  more  convincing  argument  with  unwar- 
rantable assumption,  falsehood,  and  chicanery,  than  wordy  dis- 
coasion,  however  ingenious  and  earnest. 

But  it  may  become  necessary  not  to  stop  at  the  achievement 
of  evai  such  a  hitherto  unsurpassed  triumph  in  ship  building  as 
that  of  the  ^^  Lancaster,"  for  the  proposal  to  clad  vessels  of  war 
in  iron  has  indeed  revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  naval 
warfare,  and  placed  the  formidable  fieets  of  tiie  past  at  the 
mercy  of  smaller  and  apparently  insignificant  ships  cased  in 
impenetrable  armor.  The  experiments  of  "La  Gloire"  and 
"  The  "Warrior,"  which  have  been  made,  enabled  the  French  and 
English  to  test  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  proposi- 
tion, their  capacity  of  resistance,  aggression,  and  sea-worthiness. 
Being  suoeessftd,  others  desiring  to  maintain  national  power 
have  been  prompt  to  remodel  their  navies. 
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As  formidable  as  is  the  merely  passive  display  of  this  ahip, 
it  is  not  mitil  she  is  seen  awakened  into  warlike  life  and  activity, 
that  her  tremendous  power  and  capability  of  destruction  can  be 
realized.    Early  this  morning  the  drum  beat  to  quarters,  and 
instantly,  as  if  a  foe  were  bearing  down  upon  us,  every  man  of 
the  crew  of  four  hundred  was  at  his  post,  but  a  few  moments 
being  required  to  bring  into  effective  condition  for  attack  or  de- 
fence every  engine  of  death  of  this  terrible  machine.     The 
manning  of  her  prodigious  batteries  on  the  main  deck ;  the  ac- 
tivity, energy,  and  order  of  the  men ;  their  precision,  prompt- 
ness,  and  r^ularity  of  movement  of  the  guns ;  the  cooperation 
of  each  one  with  another,  and  the  noiseless  harmony  of  aU,  no 
word  being  spoken  but  that  of  command ;  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  ponderous  Dahlgrens  of  the  spar  deck,  of  twen- 
ty-five thousand  pounds  weight,  were  handled,  loaded,  turned^ 
elevated,  depressed,  aimed,  discharged,  and  the  effects  at  two 
and  a  half  miles  distance  of  the  bursting  shell,  upheaving  the 
placid  sea  and  showering  the  iron  fragments  far  and  wide  upon 
its  daxk  bosom ;  the  manning  of  bulwarks  by  boarders  with 
gleaming  blade,  pike,  and  battle-axe,  a  living  wall  of  terror, 
supported  by  the  stern  and  disciplined  marines,  in  peace  the 
sailor's  jest,  in  battle  his  truest  defenders ;  the  rapid,  yet  steady 
and  cool  passage  of  ammunition  from  the  ship's  hold,  as  if  the  as- 
cending buckets  were  holding  the  streams  of  life  instead  of  the 
agents  of  death ;  the  startling  cry  of  "  fire,"  the  signal  bell,  the 
attachments  to  the  engine,  the  instantly  flashing  torrents  ascend- 
ing to  the  topmost  spars ;  these  counterfeits  of  war  bursting 
unlocked  for  on  the  sight,  and  passing  in  less  time  than  I  have 
taken  to  describe  them,  with  a  rapidity  and  order  the  result 
alone  of  extraordinary  drill  and  discipline,  carried  conviction 
of  the  perfection  of  command  and  general  training  on  board 
the  "  Lancaster,"  and  warranted  the  belief  that  from  past  expe- 
rience of  naval  warfare,  no  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
dreadfril  carnage,  perhaps  to  mutual  and  total  destruction,  to 
result  from  fdture  encounters  of  ships  of  war  armed  with  the 
present  terrible  engines  of  destruction,  and  directed  by  the  per- 
fect skill  and  discipline  which  now  characterize  the  service. 

Do  not  suppose  from  this  ^^  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
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el  glorious  war,'*  that  my  shipmates  do  not  recognize  the  obli- 
gations of  peace,  and  that  there  is  no  prayer  uttered  that  all  may 
Ktb  under  its  dominion.    In  your  city  this  Sabbath  day,  with 
its  many  churches  lifting  their  lofty  spires  and  swelling  domes 
to  the  skies,  and  frescoed  ceilings  and  arches  reverberating  the 
diapason  of  the  pealing  organ  and  the  solemn  eloquence  of  the 
chant,  or  echoing  the  words  of  Divine  truth ;  however  impressive 
these,  and  however  elegantly  attired,  graceful,  and  responsive 
the  congregations  that  throng  their  cushioned  pews  and  car- 
peted aisles,  there  is  not  a  more  reverential  and  attentive  as- 
semblage than  that  coming  together  for  religious  worship  on  the 
gun-deck  of  this  ship ;  one  more  sincerely  iml)ued  with  the  spirit 
that  comes  of  a  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  our  moral  obligation  to  strive  to  conform  our  lives  to  His 
standard  of  truth  and  righteousness.    With  the  vaulted  heavens 
above  and  the  boundless  ocean  around  us,  all  felt  in  His  august 
presence  alike  humble ;  officers  and  men  came  togetl^er,  unmind- 
fiil  of  the  distinction  of  worldly  rank,  conscious  of  a  common 
brotherhood  of  dependence,  to  offer  up  their  imited  gratitude  for 
preservation  from  the  wrath  of  the  tempest,  and  their  one  prayer 
for  a  contiBuance  of  the  protection  of  His  sheltering  arm.    Truly 
did  they  know,  as  with  one  voice  they  declared  it,  "  The  sea  is 
His  and  He  made  it,  and  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land ; " 
SBd  never  was  the  PsalmiBt's  apostrophe  more  impressively  uir 
tered  than  when  it  came  from  the  lips  of  these  brave,  honest, 
and  earnest  sailors,  who  stood  surrounded  by  the  tremendous 
engines  of  battle,  and  "  bruised  arms,''  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  "  O,  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down,  and  kneel 
before  the  Lord  our  Maker !    For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God,  and 
a  groat  King  above  all  gods "  1     And  appropriate  was  the 
prayer  of  those  bound  on  a  mission  of  liberty  and  civilization, 
the  protectors  of  their  country's  example  of  constitutional  gov- 
enunent  to  other  nations,  "  Oh !  God,  who  art  the  Author  of 
peace,  and  Lover  of  concord,  in  knowledge  of  whom  standeth 
our  eternal  life,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,  defend  us  thy 
hnmble  servants  in  all  assaults  of  our  adversaries ;  that  we  sure* 
ly  trusting  in  Thy  defence,  may  not  fear  the  power  of  any  ad- 
veroaries." 
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Such  a  scene  of  sincere  devotion  as  that  aboard  the  "Lancas-' 
ter "  to-day,  was  ealcnlated  to  confinn  confidence  in  the  increas- 
ing power  and  influence  of  our  country,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
established  by  the  continued  observance,  hereafter  as  in  the  past, 
of  the  Christian  precept,  "  deal  justly,  and  love  mercy."    It 
called  to  mind  the  illustrative  anecdote  told  of  the  great  queen 
of  a  kindred  nation — ^great  because  she  practices  the  rules  of 
duty  and  virtue  inculcated  by  Divine  authority — ^who,  when 
presented  with  costly  gems  by  a  foreign  prince,  was  asked  in  re- 
turn to  tell  him  the  secret  of  England's  greatness  and  glory. 
"  Say  to  your  prince,"  she  replied  to  the  ambassador,  handing 
him  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
faith  and  love  which  that  book  teaches,  "  say  to  your  prince, 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness." 

After  a  day  of  heavy  rain  yesterday  we  are  now  steaming 
along  leisurely  under  a  clear  sky,  the  thermometer  at  delicious 
80°,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  dead  ahead  prohibiting  the  use  of  a 
foot  of  canvas. 

Do  you  remember  the  pretty  tale  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  in 
which  it  is  related  that  a  beautiftil  princess  by  the  name  of  Mary 
— ^most  Marys  are  beautiful,  you  know — ^received  firom  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  an  enchantress,  when  dying,  a  bead  having 
many  faces  to  it,  on  each  of  which  was  engraven  the  figure  of  some 
object,  the  rubbing  of  which  immediately  secured  the  possession 
of  the  real  object  itself?  The  first  use  to  which  the  princess  put 
the  talismanic  bead  was  to  obtain  possession  of  a  magic  couch  ca- 
pable of  transporting  its  occupants  instantly,  and  without  dan- 
ger, to  any  desired  part  of  the  world,  and  to  perpetrate  the  very 
common  indiscretion  of  making  off  with  a  husband.  But  th6 
most  shameful  part  of  the  transaction — one  which  appears  im- 
happily  to  have  served  as  a  precedent  even  down  to  modem 
times — ^was  that  Mary  ran  off  toUh  another  wommCa  husband ; 
for  it  appears  by  the  veracious  history  referred  to,  that  Aladdin 
Abushamat,  the  Mohammedan  whom  she  inveigled,  was  already 
married  to  a  sweet  little  lute  player  named  Zobeide.  Aladdin 
having  some  compunctions  of  conscience,  or  a  lingering  attach- 
ment for  Zobeide,  did  not  like  to  abandon  her  altogether,  and 
persuaded  his  new  bride  to  take  her  along ;  so  the  amiable  and 
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fiHgiving  Zobeide  mounted  the  charmed  couch  with  the  nma- 
ways,  and  off  they  flew  together,  insensible  to  fear,  forgetfiil  of 
danger,  and  unconsdoxis  of  weariness,  to  a  valley,  where,  we  are 
told,  coiitentment  and  happiness  made  the  winged  hours  pass 
unheeded*  "Whether  their  abode  was  fixed  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  own  scandalized  Salt  Lake,  and  whether  they  were  the  orig- 
inal colonists  of  the  Mormon  settlement  there  located,  strangely 
in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  American  statesmanship,  and 
the  moral  sentiment  of  self-righteous  religionists  who  "  strain  at 
a  knat  and  swallow  a  camel,"  is  not  stated  in  the  narrative. 

In  seeking  an  illustration  of  present  realities,  I  do  not  fear 
a  misunderstanding  of  my  meaning,  or  an  impeachment  of 
having  been  carried  off  by  even  a  Princess ;  for  my  Mary  being 
aloi^,  somebody  would  have  to  go  off  the  enchanted  couch  with 
tie  certainty  of  a  rapid  descent  and  a  hard  fall.  But  it  is  natural 
in  these  moments  of  welcome  relief  from  the  wearing  and 
wasting  excitements  of  the  busy  world,  to  recall  the  recollections 
of  early  years  and  their  delights  ;*  and  what  visions  of  bKBs  and 
brightness  should  the  strange  and  pleasing  novelties  by  which  I 
am  surrounded,  so  naturally  revive,  as  those  which  fed  the  young 
fimcy,  and  gave  to  maturer  manhood  many  of  the  gilded  frames 
ia  which  were  set  the  pictures  of  real  life  ?  Like  the  happy 
heiress  of  the  enchanted  bead,  I  too  feel  as  if  I  had  suddenly 
come  into  possession  of  a  talisman  having  power  to  lift  me  above 
earthly  things,  and  bear  me  unharmed,  and  insensibly  to  myself, 
to  distant  regions.  During  the  day,  through  the  delicate  atten- 
tions of  my  courteous  hosts,  I  partake  in  their  spacious  cabin  of 
the  comforts,  elegancies,  and  social  refinements  of  a  charmed  life. 
At  night,  "  I  lay  me  down  and' sleep  in  peace,"  without  even  the 
shadow  of  fear  to  darken  my  dreams,  for  I  know  that  a  sleepless 
eye,  experience,  and  sHQ,  keep  the  watch,  and  that  a  tried  and 
veteran  hand  holds  the  helm. 

We  are  going  at  moderate  speed  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  between  Point  Galena  and  Cape  Francisco,  the 
latter  being  thirty-nine  miles  north  of  the  Equator,  and  forming 
the  S.  W.  boundary  of  a  deep  concavity  scooped  out  of  this  con- 
tinent, called  by  the  old  Spaniards  "  La  Mar  Tranquilla" — ^the 
Tranquil  Sea,  or  Eegion  of  Calms,  of  English  charts.    We  shall 
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cross  the  equator  in  a  few  hours — just  one  year  to  day  since  fhia 
ship  crossed  it  in  her  northward  voyage  after  doubling  the  Horn* 
This  coincidence,  however,  is  not  so  remarkable  as  that  which  at- 
tended Napoleon's  passage  to  his  prison  at  St.  Helena,  when  Ids 
crossing  the  line  gave  neither  latitude,  longitude,  nor  declination. 
Such  an  extraordinary  fact  might  well  attend  an  event  having 
no  parallel  in  history;    an  act  without  honor,  bravery,    or 
mercy ;  a  monstrous  example  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  fear  ;  a 
nation's  imprisonment  for  life,  on  an  ocean  bound  rock,  of  a  man 
who  had  confidingly  surrendered  himself  to  those  he  deemed 
magnanimous  enemies,  as  a  prisoner  of  war — entitled  to  the  im- 
munities of  such  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom  and  civilization ; 
and  the  more  so  in  the  estimation  of  the  truly  noble,  because  of 
his  sublime  geniufl,  wonderful  a^evements,  and  grand  concep- 
tions  of  human  progress !     The  deed  must  ever  remain  a  dark 
spot  on  the  escutcheon  of  Great  Britain;  and  if  it  were  not 
sufficiently  blackened  by  the  self  reproach  of  suicide,  an  ever- 
lasting stain  also  on  the  memory  of  her  prime  minister  "  Caiotid 
artery  cutting  Castlereagh." 

The  great  superiority  of  steamships  of  war  over  sailing 
vessels,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  voyage  to  Callao. 
Despite  calms,  or  the  still  greater  impediment  of  head  winds, 
which  have  thus  far  attended  us,  the  Lancaster  is  progressing 
steadily  and  speedily  toward  the  accomplishment  of  an  object, 
the  prompt  execution  of  which  is  considered  of  great  importance 
to  the  national  interests.  Had  the  St.  Mary's,  now  lying  at 
Panama,  a  fine  ship  of  her  class  but  without  auxiliary  steam 
power,  been  despatched  to  Callao,  she  would  have  been  baffled  or 
been  beating  about  for  many  wee'ks,  or  have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  stretching  far  out  to  westward  beyond  the  direct 
course,  and  then  standing  south  of  her  destination  for  favorable 
winds  to  bring  up  to  her  port,  have  consumed  nearly  two  months 
in  doing  what  with  steam  may  be  accomplished  in  eight  to  ten 
days.  The  British  Admiralty  have  ceased  to  regard  sailing 
vessels  as  reliable  in  war,  or  as  efficient  instruments  of  peace. 
The  innovation  of  iron  armor  protection  renders  them  still  less 
deserving  of  consideration.  And  the  French,  by  extraordinary 
energy,  perseverance,  great  foresight,  and  liberal  expenditure, 
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haTe  commimd  at  this  time  of  a  steam  navy  rapidly  assnTning  the 
impenetrable  feature,  bnt  little  if  any  less  formidable  than  that 
of  Great  Britain,  The  conjmand  of  the  ocean  must  certainly  be 
suirendered,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  that  nation*  which  has  the 
kigest  steam  marine  and  steel  clad  navy.  So  far  from  it  being 
economical  to  keep  in  commission  sailmg  vessels  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  steamships,  it  really  present0  the  paradox  of  an  expensi/oe 
piece  of  sa/omg  /  for  apart  from  their  certain  loss  in  a  fight,  and 
greater  danger  in  many  conditions  of  weather  and  position,  the 
embaigoeslaid  upon  them  in  harbor  by  stress  of  weather,  adverse 
winds,  and  tides ;  the  loss  of  time  incident  thereto,  and  the  great 
expense  attendant  on  this  inactivity ;  the  wasteful  consumption 
of  time,  too,  in  beating  for  thousands  of  miles  to  and  fro,  or  the 
standing  off  and  on  for  itfonense  distances  to  reach  a  port  of 
destination  not  one-fourth  as  far  in  a  direct  line,  and  which 
could  be  run  under  steam  at  a  cost  of  Aiel  far  less  than  the  ag- 
gr^te  of  seamen's  wages  who  have  been  kept  uselessly  drifting 
or  beating  about ;  must  satisfy  the  rational  mind  that  steam  as 
an  auxiliary  element  is  essential  to  naval  efficiency,  and  that 
those  who  avail  of  this  certain  motive  power,  must  hold  su- 
premacy over  the  slower  and  less  enterprising  members  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

'  Yesterday  the  thermometer  showed  76^«— it  was  the  last  day 
of  smnmer  to  us ;  in  the  evening  we  crossed  the  equator,  and 
now  we  are  in  the  last  winter  month  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  transition  is  imperceptible  in  all  respects— geograph. 
ical  extremes  compromise  their  differences  on  a  line  of  mutual 
agreement  without  violent  result ;  and  in  this  set  an  example  of 
wisdom  to  more  impracticable  hmnanity.  A  bright  and  balmy 
atmosphere,  and  smooth  sea,  are  around  us.  The  coast  is  but 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant ;  Monte  Ghristo  in  the  back  ground 
about  fifteen  miles  inland,  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  stand- 
ing forth  the  prominent  object  of  the  ever-changing  panorama. 
Cape  San  Lorenzo,  a  few  nules  ahead,  is  seen  jutting  out  into 
the  ocean  with  bold  and  weather-beaten  brow,  guarded  by  two 
prominent  and  rocky  islets  looking  defiantly  on  the  waves  that 
break  at  their  feet,  one  of  them  bearing  a  close  resemUance  to  a 
well-proportioned  light  house.    Experienced  mariners  inform 
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me  that,  besides  being  incomplete,  the  old  Spanish  charts  of  tliiH 
coast  are  often  found  inaccurate;    arid    the  English  charts, 
although*  in  the  general  more  reliable,  are  in  some  instances 
copied' from  the  Spanish  with  their  errors  uncorrected.    Since 
the  independence  of  these  South  American  countries,  their 
governments  have  been  so  much  occupied  in  the  business  of  po- 
litical organization,  their  pecuniary  resources  have  been   so 
limited  or  so  shamefully  misapplied,  and  they  have  been  so  per- 
petually subject  to  the  disturbing  influences  of  revolution,  that  no 
attention  whatever  has  been  bestowed  on  the  surveys  necessary 
to  secure  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge,  needful  for  safe 
navigation  and  for  the  desirable  development  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  along  which  we  are 
coasting.    K  the  leading  commerciaftiations  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  would  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  either  would  explore  with  small  steamers,  and  compe- 
tent surveying  parties,  this  long  line  of  sea  coast,  minutely  ex- 
amining its  bays,  harbors,  shoals,  reefe,  rocks,  soundings,  tides, 
currents,  and  prevailing  winds,  and  publish  corrected  charts, 
great  advantage  would  result  to  them,  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  safe  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  Pacific. 

In  doubling  Cape  San  Lorenzo  a  pretty  little  village  is  seen 
on  a  cove  indenting»the  coast  just  south  of  the  cape.  Groves 
of  cocoanut  trees  embower  the  picturesque  cottages,  and  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  be  dragging  nets  along  shore.  They 
seem  to  be  fishermen,  and  we  have  named  the  town  Piscatoria. 
It  is  not  designated  on  the  charts.  About  fifteen  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Cape  Lorenzo,  Plata  Island  is  seen,  so  called  by  the  Spaniards 
fit)m  their  belief  that  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who,  nearly  three  cen- 
turies ago,  captured  off  Cape  San  Francisco  a  Spanish  treasure 
ship,  divided  his  plunder  at  this  island.  It  is  about  three  miles 
long,  presents  a  high  bluff  along  its  eastern  face,  except  where 
receding  it  forms  a  small  harbor,  the  only  landing  visible.  Ster- 
ility seems  to  hold  dominion  over  it,  and  man  does  not  appear 
disposed  to  dispute  its  right. 

The  life  of  the  Devonshire  skipper.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  as 
told  by  the  historian  Motley,  was  a  remarkable  one ;  after  coast- 
ing as  such,  he  says,  "  in  narrower  seas,  his  spirit  took  a  bolder 
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flight,  and  ventured  on  a. voyage  with  the  old  English  slave 
trader  John  Hawkins,  whose  exertions  in  that  then  considered 
honorable  and  useftd  avocation  had  been  rewa/rded  hy  Qiceen 
Elizabeth  with  Jier  special  famor^  and  with  a  coat  of  arms,  the 
erest  whereof  was  a  negroes  Jiead^ proper^  ohaJmed^^  Such  was  an 
instance  of  England's  agency,  under  the  rule  of  the  "  good  and 
great  Queen  Bess,"  in  entailing  upon  America  a  social  condition, 
which  she  is  striving  to  regulate  alike  consistently  with  humani- 
ty, and  with  her  own  safety ;  but  for  the  existence  of  which,  she 
is  strangely  considered  deserving  of  harsh  denunciation  by  the 
admirers  of  that  right  royal  woman,  and  the  descendants  of  that 
great  race  who  laid  the  foundation  of  England's  old  renown  and 
present  commercial  grandeur.  Soon  afte|  this,  Drake,  "  the  ter- 
rible Sea-King,  ploughed  his  memorable  fiirrow  roimd  the 
earth,"  cairying  dismay  and  destruction  into  the  Spanish  com- 
merce of  distant  r^ons,  and  returning  to  England,  as  is  assert- 
ed, with  treasure  enough  to  enable  Queen  Elizabeth  "  to  main- 
tain a  war  with  the  Spanish  King  for  seven  years,"  besides  en- 
riching the  private  speculators  who  had  embarked  in  his  bold 
enterprise  of  striking  terror  into  the  Spanish  possessions  all  over 
the  earth.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that. he  made  the  capture 
above  referred  to,  and  secured  and  assorted  the  treasure  at  Plata 
Island. 

We  did  not  "  cross  the  line"  until  the  night  of  yesterday; 
.consequently  iN'eptune,  engaged  in  taking  his  nap,  did  not  come 
aboard  to  assert  his  ancient  prerogatives.  This  morning,  howev- 
er, he  presented  himself  in  propria  persona^  and  announced  that 
although  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  aboard  of  this  craft 
with  his  royal  family,  and  administered  the  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion to  all  trespassei^  on  his  dominion,  yet  he  was  duly  informed 
•by  his  detectives  that  she  had  since  taken  aboard  one  who  had 
nevOT  paid  tribute  to  his  sovereignty.  But  that  inasmudi  as  he 
was  aware  through  diplomatic  channels  that  I  was  a  special  com- 
missioner on  behalf  of  a  nation  in  whose  nautical  deeds  he 
gloried,  who  had  covered  his  seas  with  matchless  triumphs,  en- 
riched them  with  the  wealth  of  commerce,  and  spread  upon 
their  bosom  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  knowledge  through- 
put the  wprld ;  and  as  he  knew  that  my  mission  was  designed 
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to  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  brave  and  hardy  mari- 
ners who  acknowledged  his  rule,  and  were  entitled  to  his  pro- 
tection ;  therefore,  not  doubting  my  homage,  and  in  deference 
to  the  obligatioi^  of  international  courtesy,  he  would  exempt 
me  from  the  customary  ceremonial,  and  merely  require  the  pay- 
ment  of  a  trifling  tribute  in  pro  forma  recognition  of  his  mari- 
time  rights.  I  was  an  attentive,  and  as  you  will  suppose,  a 
deeply  interested  listener  to  this  address — ^for  I  had  heard  of  the 
terrible  ordeal  and  humiliation  of  the  victims  of  this  awfdl  rite 
— and  when  the  conclusion  was  reached,  and  my  self-possession 
was  recovered,  I  acknowledged  a  sincere  and  deferential  appre- 
ciation of  Neptune's  august  consideration  of  my  country  and  its 
representative ;  and  complying  with  the  required  recognition  of 
his  rights,  expressed,  in  diplomatic  phrase,  the  very  high  gratifi- 
cation felt  at  the  favorable  opinion  entertained  by  his  marine 
majesty  .of  the  objects  of  my  Government,  which,  ki  its  zeal  to 
prove  its  distinguished  consideration  of  his  friendship,  had  never 
rested  in  its  progress,  until  traversing  a  continent  it  was  able  to 
plant  its  foot  on  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  stretching  its  arms 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  could  exclaim,  we  may  not  en- 
croach on  thy  imperial  domain,  but  thus  let  us  stand  in  mutual 
relation  and  support,  inseparable  in  manifestations  of  greatness, 
grandeur,  and  power. 

Yesterday  my  narrative  of  an  audience  was  interrupted  by 
an  intimation  from  the  "  orderly  "  that  I  was  wanted  on  deck. 
On  obeying  the  simmions  and  looking  out,  I  saw  something 
"very  like  a  whale" — ^but  whether  it  had  some  apprehension  of 
a  harpoon,  or  a  shell,  or  was  too  modest  to  be  gazed  at  by  the 
strange  leviathan  steaming  alongside,  I  know  not-taking  a 
hurried  glance  and  a  "  spout,"  it  disappeared  in  the  depths  be- 
low. Shortly  afterwards  a  school  of  black-fish  came  along,  a« 
species  of  porpoise,  resembling  it  in  general  appearance  and 
habits,  and  like  it  a  breathing,  or  Uoiomg  animal.  In  the  latter 
particular,  too,  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  certain  terrestrial  crea- 
tures  known  as  "  blowers"  and  "  hangers  on,"  not  only  in  »pou(r 
mg  propensity,  but  also  in  ^Aiquity  and  tenacity ;  for  look  in 
whichever  direction  we  would  for  miles  around,  there  they  were 
apparently  innumerable,  sporting  their  sdf-oonceitSj  following  us 
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fi^  hooxSy  and  holding  on  with  a  persistence  that  finally  became 
wearisome  and  disgosting. 

The  black-fish  is  larger  than  the  porpoise,  being  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  long.  It  yields  an  abundance  of  oil  of  an 
inferior  qnality  to  that  of  the  whale,  and  therefore  not  songht 
BO  long  as  a  sufficiency  of  the  latter  can  be  had.  But  when 
whalers  have  nearly  completed  their  cruise,  without  having  se- 
cured a  full  cargo  of  the  better  quality,  they  frequently  fill  up 
with  black-fish  oil  rather  than  proteact  their  voyage. 

When  my  narrative  of  Neptune's  visit  was  interrupted 
yesterday  by  the  "  orderly's "  sununons,  I  was  about  to  say 
that  when  j^e  was  taking  leave,  his  countenance  assumed  a 
threatenlhg  aspect  indicative  of  a  serious  fiare  up.  In  explana- 
tionof  this  it  must  be  said  that  we  have  aboard  Ihe  ^^ Lancaster" 
the  Fleet  Surgeon  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  eminently  qual- 
ified he  is  for  his  responsible  office  by  varied  attainments,  skill, 
and  experience.  The  doctor,  like  many  of  his  prescriptions,  is 
a  compound  of  many  and  miscellaneous  materials.  I  cannot 
quote  the  trite  figure  of  speech,  and  say  that  he  is  "  neither 
fiah,  flesh,  nor  fowl,"  for  his  substantial  dimensions  give  an  im- 
qoalified  contradiction  to  the  metaphor,  all  of  these  having  en- 
tered as  component  parts,  and  liberally  too,  into  his  massive 
frame.  Nor  can  he  be  considered  unlike  "  any  thing  in  the 
heayens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  imder  the 
earth,"  for  although  he  does  not  present  the  special  characteris- 
tics of  any  one  thing  of  either  of  these  divisions  of  the  universe, 
yet  there  is  that  about  him  so  diverse  in  constitution  and  physi- 
cal organization,  so  complex  in  mental  and  moral  nature,  so 
bountiful  in  resource,  and  sharing  so  largely  in  the  properties, 
attributes,  phenomena,  and  capacities  of  what  pertains  to  air, 
earth,  and  sea,  that  the  similitude  may  be  correct  in  a  compound 
if  not  in  an  elementary  sense.  The  storehouses  of  land,  ocean, 
and  atmosphere,  have  been  ransacked  by  him  for  knowledge 
and  amusement ;  and  besides  his  generalities  of  resources,  it 
may  be  added  that  he  is  specially  qualified  to  hold  the  helm  of 
state,  or  the  helm  of  a  ship.  He  can  navigate  the  Bay  of 
Panama  or  any  other,  with  the  same  skill  as  the  ^^  Sick-Bay  " 
aboard  ship,  in  which  many  skippers  go  to  the  bottom.    And 
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woe  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  who,  when  the  doctor  is  near,  shall 
"  miss  stays,"  or  "  haul  on  a  wrong  tack."    With  the  first  officer 
and  Jimmy  Ducks,  the  hospital  steward,  and  the  lol)loIly4x>y, 
he  is  both  oracle  and  idol ;  and  when  he  is  on  deck,  and  under 
full  headway  of  talk,  a  visitor  is  as  likely  to  take  him  for  the 
commodore  as  for  the  fleet-surgeon.    Every  one  consults  him  ; 
aU  quote  him ;  the  officers  have  faith  in  and  respect  him ;  the 
men  adore  and  swear  by  him.    His  state-room,  six  by  seven  feet^ 
the  size  likely  to  be  demanded  for  his  earthly  erave,  if  imliap- 
pily  he  should  die  a«hore,  containB  a  greater  variety,  and  m,^ 
fhiigs  in  ntunber  and  bnlk  of  the  cnriZ,  conveniL,  comfort- 
able,  comprehensive,  and  compendious,  than  were^  ever  before 
crowded  and  condensed  into  any  corresponding  (J^mfartment. 
I  will  not  attempt  their  enumeration,  for,  never  a  proficient  in 
arithmetic,  in  this  effort  it  woxdd  be  sure  to  fail  me.    Kor  will  I 
essay  to  name  them,  for  my  Icmgudge  would  certainly  prove  a 
dead  one  before  I  could  get  half  through  the  catalogue. 

Some  days  since,  the  doctor,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  untir- 
ing  investigations,  determined  to  summon  witnesses  from  the 
vasty  deep,  and  for  that  purpose  attached  one  of  his  mechanical 
contrivances  to  the  stem  rail  of  the  ship.  This  machine  is  a 
compound  of  a  massive  trout  reel  and  a  watchman's  rattle. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  watch  the  baited  hook  attached  to  it  by 
a  line  and  trailing  in  the  ship's  wake,  for  any  thing  seizing  it 
and  drawing  on  the  line  sounds  its  own  death-knelL  Scarcely 
had  the  doctor  "  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,"  when  a  courser 
of  the  sea,  on  some  mission  of  his  imperial  master,  indiscreetly 
laid  hold  of  the  tempting  morsel,  and  thus  sounded  the  alarm, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  wound  in  by  ratchet  and  spindle, 
and  hauled  aboard.  It  was  this  irreverent  act  of  the  doctor 
that  excited  the  ire  of  Neptune  on  his  recent  equatorial  visit  to 
the  ship.  Looking  sternly  for  awhile  at  his  old  disciple,  who 
had  grown  gray  as  the  mariner's  friend,  whose  home  was  on  the 
wave,  and  whose  resting-place  ere  long  will  probably  be  beneath 
it,  the  ^^  short  passing  anger "  soon  faded  away,  and  shaking 
his  venerable  locks,  he  spoke  rather  in  pity  than  in  passion, 
somewhat  after  this  wise :  "  My  ancient  friend — ^I  will  not  of- , 
fend  thy  republican  ears  by  saying  subject^  however  absurd  thy 
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notions  of  popular  capacity  and  right,  and  disaBtrons  hitherto 
the  experiments  of  self-government — ^I  know  thy  proclivity  for 
Bonnding  the  depths  of  all  things,  and  that  thou  canst  not  re- 
strain thy  frailty  for  diving  into  the  dangerous  abyss  of  knowl- 
edge; and  therefore  I  forgive  thy  injury  and  detention  of  my 
meesenger — doubtless  undesignedly  caused.  But  thou  must  be 
more  careful  in  future  when  thou  heavest  thy  lead,  and  see  that 
there  is  not  attached  thereto  any  of  those  barbs  fashioned  from 
that  hellish  harpoon,  which  has  become  the  terror  of  my  noblest 
creatures,  and  which  I  am  resolved  to  prevent  the  barbarous 
use  of,  even  if  I  must  let  loose  a  typhoon  every  week  and  sink 
all  the  accursed  Yankee  whalers  afloat  on  my  domain."  He 
tiien  bowed,  ^^  not  like  a  dancing-master  at  the  head  of  his 
driUM  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentleman,"  courteously,  yet  with 
dignity,  and  disappeared.  This  considerate  caution  seemed  to 
have  but  little  eflfect  in  restraining  the  doctor's  researches ;  for  on 
a  subsequent  visit  to  the  ward-room  to  condole  with  him  on  the 
unfortunate  result  of  his  late  investigations  in  natural  history, 
I  found  him  getting  his  "tattler"  ready  for  another  marine 
foray.  And  he  rather  irreverently  intimated  that  Neptune  had 
been  '*  sold  "  in  supposing  that  he  had  been  "  heaving  the  log ; " 
he  was  not  thinking  of  taking  "  deep  sea  soundings,"  but  was 
deep  in  a  conspirj^cy  of  getting  "  other  fish  to  fry."  Wherever 
the  winds  may  blow,  the  billows  bear  this  noble  representative 
of  the  medical  profession,  may  he,  as  now,  rejoice  the  hearts 
'  and  guard  the  health  of  his  shipmates,  continuing  happy  in  the 
conscious  possession  of  their  confidence  and  affection  I 

We  had  head  winds  in  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  wide  from  its  north- 
em  point,  St.  Helena,  to  its  southern.  Cape  Blanco ;  the  latter 
a  high  and  bold  headland,  sloping  gradually  toward  the  sea — 
its  whiteness  giving  its  name.  The  doubling  of  Cape  Blanco  is 
so  often  difficult  of  accomplishment,  the  winds  being  baffling 
and  the  sea  rough,  that  mariners  consider 'it  the  Cape  Horn  of 
the  west  coast.  Koughness  and  difficult  navigation  are,  how- 
evCT,  charactmstics  of  the  whole  coast  southward  as  far  as  Fa- 
rina Point,  the  north  cape  of  Paita  Bay,  including  Talara  Point 
Diidway.    The  coast  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Farina  Point  is 
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cliffy  and  bare,  presenting  a  picture  of  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion.   It  trends  nearly  due  north  and  south,  being  the  most 
westwardly  projecting  part  of  the  Pacific  shore  of  the  southem 
continent  of  America.    Hence,  however  smooth  the  sea  may  be 
along  other  parts  of  the  coast,  here  considerable  roughness  is 
apt  to  be  encountered.    And  such  was  our  experience,  for  head 
wind  and  swell  continued  to  increase  from  the  time  we  made 
Cape  Blanco ;  and  when  nearing  Farma  Point^the  shore  being 
but  a  mile  distant,  for  we  hugged  it  pretty  dose  here — ^they  be- 
came so  violent  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  send  down  all  top- 
hamper,  fiirl  every  thing  left  standing,  and  stow  away  wind  sails 
and  all  other  loose  canvas  ordinarily  untouched.    Farina  Point 
is  a  dark,  frowning,  rugged,  rocky  bluff,  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
high,  shelving  abruptly  down  to  a  reef  extending  half  a  mile  to 
the  westward,  from  which  the  breakers  send  up  a  fierce  and 
ceaseless  warning.     Our  ship  rolled  and  pitched  in  a  manner  to 
disturb  the  gastric  equanimity  of  all  but  veteran  seamen,  and 
makimr  physical  equilibrium  a  stramrer  to  novices,  except  when, 
afterTundV  evolutions,  marching^  comitenna^hings,  gy^- 
tions,  circumgyrations,  side-steps,  lock-steps,  and  no  steps  at  all, 
ihey  finally  "  came  to  "  in  a  horizontal  position.    Having  my- 
self practically  abjured  allegiance  to  land,  and  passed  equato- 
rial muster,  iJie  only  effect  of  this  morning's  conmiotion  was, 
by  a  few  feats  of  gymnastics,  to  give  zest  to  life,  and  whet  a 
sea-appetite  for  breakfast.    We  doubled  the  Point  in  from  seven 
to  ten  fathoms  of  water,  and  are  now  steaming  toward  Port 
Paita  with  a  smoother  sea ;  the  mountains  of  Amatapa,  a  spur 
of  the  Andes,  looming  up  on  our  left,  from  three  thousand  to 
four  thousand  feet  high,  trending  from  the  northeast  to  the 
southwest,  and  although  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  they  are 
seen  at  all  points  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Port  Paita. 

Our  whole  course  yesterday  off  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  was 
across  a  famous  fishing  ground,  on  which  whales  have  been 
taken  in  great  numbers.  Many  were  seen  by  us,  some  coming 
quite  near.  One  monster,  apparently  nearly  a  hxmdred  feet  in 
length,  rose  a  few  yards  from  the  ship,  spouted  two  columns  of 
water  shaming  the  streams  of  a  steam  fire-engine,  and  then 
hastily  disappeared,  perhaps  to  announce  the  coming  of  an  iih 
truder  in  Peruvian  waters. 
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The  town  of  P(dta^  incorrectly  spelt  Payta  on  most  maps 
pablished  in  the  United  States,  and  having  its  affluent  Spanish 
ponnnciation  of  vowels  superseded  to  North  American  ears  by 
tlie  New  England  whaler  impoverishment  Pwy-tay — is  the  most 
northern  seaport  of  Peru  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  in  south 
latitude  5°  5',  and  west  longitude  81°  15',  and  has  a  population, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  United  States  Vice  Consul,  of 
twenty-five  hundred,  which  is  probably  more  correct  than  Find- 
lay's  statement  of  five  thousand.  The  harbor  is  very  accessible 
and  has  a  fine  depth  of  water ;  our  ship  is  anchored  in  nine 
fiithoms,  half  a  mile  from  shore.  The  appearance  of  Paita  is 
not  prepossessing.  The  houses  are  clustered  closely  on  the 
beach  at  tho  foot  of  a  sand  bluff  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  without  a  tree  or  blade  of  grass  to  relieve  the  unbro- 
ken barrenness  around.  A  substantial  mole  receives  passengers 
<m  landing,  and  on  this  they  pass  a  short  distance  to  the  custom 
house,  an  iron  structure  prepared  in  England  for  erection  on 
its  arrival  here  a  few  years  since.  It  is  a  two-story  building, 
sixty  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  balcony,  and  is  sur- 
mounted  by  a  cupola,  from  the  staff  of  which  fioats  the  Peru- 
vian flag.  Behind  the  custom  house  is  the  public  store,'  of  the 
same  material.  All  other  houses  are  built  in  the  rudest  manner 
and  of  indifferent  materials ;  usually  of  rough  timber  frames, 
filled  in  with  clumsy  sun-dried  bricks — adobes,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes ;  or  of  Guayaquil  reeds,  whole  or  split,  daubed  with  mud. 
A  few  houses  of  the  eUU^  and  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  have, 
in  addition  to  the  mud,  a  rough  cast  of  lime  stucco,  or  are 
whittled  with  a  wash  made  from  the  shell  strata  seen  seaming 
the  sand  cliff  back  of  the  town.  High  pitched  roofe  are  made 
of  stout  reed  rafters,  thatched  nine  or  ten  inches  thick  with  flag 
leaves.  Chimneys  and  windows  are  curiosities,  the  door  admit- 
ting air,  light,  dust,  and  denizens,  in  common.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  irr^ular,  unpaved ;  and  when  you  are  informed  that  the 
blnff  in  the  rear  of  the  town  is  the  commencement  of  a  sandy 
plain  or  UMaza^oi  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  extent,  down  the  coast, 
and  into  the  adjacent  province  of  Piura,  of  which  Paita  is  the  sea- 
port— a  desert  on  which  rain  rarely  falls,  and  dews  never — ^you 
may  imagine  the  depths  and  dr^  of  sand  blown  from  the 
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neighboring  hills,  through  which  the  pedestrian  must  wade ;  and 
the  quantity  of  dust  he  must  inhale  when  stirred  by  the  bre^se. 
The  burial  service,  "  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  re- 
turn," seemed  about  to  be  illustrated  in  the  midst  of  life,  as, 
sight-seeing,  we  threaded  the  byways — ^highways,  there   were 
none.    Eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  lungs  were  the  recipients  of  boun- 
tiftil  contributions  of  this  plastic  element  of  creation;  nor  was 
it  at  all  surprising  to  us  after  a  day's  wandering  about  Paita,  to 
find  that  the  natives  had  already  taken  the  complexion  of  the 
earth  to  which  they  must  finally  return.    It  seemed  a  foreshad- 
owing of  fate,  and  may  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  death's 
head  and  marrow  bones  exhibited  in  their  churches,  to  remind 
the  people  of  mortality.    And  yet  this  assiduity  on  the  part  of 
a  painstaking  priesthood  to  cherish  a  conviction  of  what  we  are 
and  what  we  must  become,  does  not  appear  required  by  any  in- 
difference of  the  municipal  authorities  to  "  keep  it  before  the 
people."    Strolling  about,  I  came  to  the  cemetery  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  inclosed  by  a  close  reed  fence  daubed  with  the  in- 
evitable mud.    Its  surface  was  level,  of  sand,  with  pieces  of 
board  stuck  sparsely  in  spots,  to  mark  the  resting-places  of  the 
dead.    Epitaphs  were  unseen ;  grave-mounds  there  were  none, 
and  monumental  marble  the  sacred  place  probably  had  never 
known.    The  rude  blast  had  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  grave, 
in  many  instances  disinterring  skeletons,  parts  of  which  were  ly- 
ing scattered  about,  strangers  now  to  their  life-long  companions. 
Thd  scantiest  covering  and  meanest  memorial  were  denied  to 
these  sad  remains  of  mortality.    Happily  for  England,  even  her 
country  church-yards  have  known  no  such  neglect ;  if  so,  the 
elegy  of  the  poet  would  not  have  touchingly  told  of  "  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet " : 

"  Yet  e'en  these  bones  fix)m  insult  to  protect 
Some  firail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

"  Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 
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"  For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasiDg,  anxious  being  ere  resigned ; 
Left  the  wann  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? " 

In  the  middle  of  the  cemetery  is  a  pyramid  of  bleached 
Anils— I  comited  more  than  a  hnndred  on  its  exterior^— gath- 
ered, no  doubt,  from  the  scattered  testimonials  of  this  Golgotha, 
interspersed  with  various  other  specimens  of  himian  osteology, 
to  give  the  structure  form  and  compactness.  Surmounting  it.  is 
a  wooden  crucifix  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  the  whole  forming  a 
monument  of  Paita  piety,  refinement,  and  sentiment ;  not  likely, 
despite  the  novelty  of  the  design,  to  be  copied  by  Anglo-Amer 
ican  taste  and  sensibility. 

Paita  is  a  considerable  resort  of  whalers  for  repairing  and 
refitting  after  a  long  cruise ;  and  for  the  transshipment  of  oil  to 
home  ports  when  it  is  desired  to  continue  fishing.  The  last 
quarterly  return  shows  the  large  amount  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  value  of  oil  brought  into  this  port. 
Pwta  is  also  the  outlet  of  the  increasing  productions  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  northern  part  of  Peru,  among  the  most  valuable 
of  which  are  orchilla  weed,  cacao,  and  cotton.  Many  bales  of 
the  latter  were  seen  on  the  mole,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
r^olar  British  steamer  for  transportation :  most  of  it  is  shipped 
to  Mexico,  but  some  of  it  finds  its  way  to  European  inarkets. 
It  is  spoken  of  here  as  being  next  in  quality  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Sea  Island  cotton.  The  soil  and  climate  are  said  to  be 
well  adapted  to  its  cultivation ;  but  I  found  it  difficult  to  pro- 
cure satisfactory  information  in  Paita,  in  regard  either  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  extent  of  production,  effective  labor,  or 
procurement  of  supply ;  the  evident  purpose  being,  on  the  part 
of  those  interested,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  United  States 
Vice  Consul,  to  keep  all  the  information  relating  to  it  as  far  as 
possible  a  secret  This  is  the  more  readily  done  because  of  the 
intervening  des^  between  Paita  and  the  cotton-growing  region 
establishing  a  partial  non-intercourse  with  inquisitive  foreigners. 
vThis  absence  of  reliable  information  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
by  manu&cturing  nations  in  particular,  and  by  the  people  gen- 
mlly  of  the  world,  interested  in  a  comfortable,  convenient,  and 
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cheap  material  of  clothing,  because  of  domestic '^difitnrbances 
threatening  to  destroy  temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  For  five  years,  from  1856  to  1860,  in- 
clusive, Great  Britain,  the  greatest  manufacturing  country,  re- 
ceived from  her  own  great  empire  of  India,  and  therefore  likely 
to  obtain  its  entire  exportation  of  cotton,  an  average  of  but 
192,006,878  pounds ;  whilst  from  the  United  States,  a  country 
exporting  largely  to  other  nations, 'as  well  as  reserving  for  home 
consiunption,  she  received  an  average  of  869,126,742  pounds ;  the 
last  year  of  the  series,  1860,  the  quantity  reaching  1,115,890,- 
608  pounds,  being  five  times  the  import  from  India  during  the 
same  year. 

Orchilla  weed,  referred  to  above  as  one  of  the  chief  exports 
of  Paita,  is  a  product  of  all  the  northern  part  of  Peru.  It  has 
a  parasitic  rather  than  an  independent  vegetable  existence ;  is 
stripped  or  picked  from  trees  both  large  and  dwarfed,  and  is 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  Europe,  where  it  is  used  for  its  valua- 
ble property  as  a  dye. 

In  consequence  of  immediately  surrounding  barrenness,  fresh 
provisions  are  brought  to  Paita  from  a  great  distance,  and  there- 
fore  command  at  all  times  a  high  price.  Wood  and  water  are 
•among  the  great  wants  of  the  place ;  they  are  brought  from  the 
interior,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  on  donkeys,  and  sold,  the 
former  at  two  reals — a  quarter  of  a  doUar — ^per  "ctwyo"  of 
twenty-four  sticks  of  algaroba,  the  size  of  an  arm ;  the  latter 
at  three  to  four  reals  for  twenty  gallons.  The  natives  may  get 
enough  water  to  drink,  but  it  is  palpdbly  too  costly  for  cleanli- 
ness. 

Game-cocks  appear  to  be  the  favorite  and  best  cared-for  den- 
izens of  Paita :  trimmed  to  the  top  of  the  fashion,  sleek  and 
saucy,  quite  conscious  of  their  importance,  and  that  without 
them  no  soirdisarU  Spaniard  could  exist,  they  were  found  every- 
where, the  "  observed  of  aU  observers,"  enjoying  all  privileges, 
except  that  of  ftill  locomotion,  for  they  were  tethered  alike  to 
rum-shop,  custom  house,  private  residence,  and  cathedral ;  the 
last  named  having  two  tied  to  its  portaL  Is  this  intended  to 
signify  the  church's  greater  devotion — ^to  the  cock-pit  ?  or  its 
custom  of  crowmg  its  own  praises?  or  to  remind  modem  dis- 
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eiples  of  their  predecessor  St.  Peter's  denial  of  liis  Master  b^ 
(ore  the  cock  crew^  and  the  duty  of  striving  against  a  like  hnman 
£uthlessnes8 1  Certainly  priests  and  people  are  equally  addicted 
to  the  ignoble  pastime  of  cock-fighting,  and  the  former  is  said 
to  show  himself  often  the  more  accomplished  gaifsman,  and 
more  skilfhl  handler  of  his  bird.  Apart  from  this  national 
amusement — and  excepting  the  veiy  few  of  a  better  class  who 
are  engaged  in  business  pursuits — ^most  of  the  natives,  palpably 
of  mixed  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Kegro  blood,  appeared  to  be 
fiq[aatting  on  dirt  floors  eating  melons,  swinging  indolently  in 
hammocks,  or  celebrating  a  church  festival  by  dancmg  and  low 
buflfoonery  in  the  streets  in  fantastic  dresses. 

Paita  being  but  a  few  degrees  &om  the  equator,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  its  climate  is  uncomfortably  warm.  But  so  far 
from  this  being  the  fact,  the  thermemetrical  range  this  Septem- 
ber day  has  been  from  60°  to  70°.  Residents  inform  me  that  it 
is  seldom  warmer,  and  that  they  sleep  under  blankets  the  entire 
year.  Dr.  Davine,  an  Italian  physician,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Paita  for  several  years,  says 
that  in  consequence  of  the  coolness  of  the  climate  and  the  quan- 
tity of  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  a  residence  here  is  unfavorable 
to  the  health  of  persons  predisposed  to  pidmonary  diseases,  and 
that  such  affections  once  in  existence  are  always  aggravated  by 
continuanoe  in  the  climate. 

Fourteen  leagues  inland  across  the  sandy  plain  is  the  dty 
otJPiurOj  the  principal  town  of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
Although  often  represented  as  having  been  the  first  Spanish  set- 
tlement in  South  America,  it  is  said  by  accurate  historians  not 
to  be  die  same  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1531,  shortly  after  land- 
ing at  Tumbez.  That  settlement  stood  on  the  plain  of  Targa- 
sola,  a  short  distance  from  the  present  town,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  site. 
The  dimate  of  the  present  dty  of  Piura  is  equally  warm,  and 
BO  dry  that  it  is  said  if  a  piece  of  paper  remain  on  the  ground 
.U  night,  BO  perfectly  dry  wiU  it  be  found  next  morning  that  it 
win  admit  of  writing  on  equally  well  with  one  protected  by  a 
portfolio.  This  uniform  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  air,  it 
18  thought,  adapt  this  dimate  admirably  to  the  treatment  of 
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Bjpliilitic  diseases ;  and  many  persons  from  other  parts  of  Sonth 
America,  laboring  nnder  yarions  and  obstinate  forms  of  this  af* 
fection,  resort  to  Piura  for  greater  certainty  of  cure.  I  am  as- 
sured by  an  intelligent  physician  of  this  neighborhood,  that  the 
syphilitic  opprobria  of  other  districts  of  country  are  often  speed- 
ily removed  at  this  place.  It  is  believed,  however,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  water  drank  at  Piura  contributes  much  to 
the  reestablishment  of  health.  In  their  course  the  streams  often 
flow  over  extensive  beds  of  sarsaparilla  and  fallen  guaiacuin 
trees,  thus  becoming  strongly  imbued  with  the  virtues  of  these 
valuable  medicinal  agents.  At  certain  seasons  the  waters  are  so 
low  that  the  strength  of  the  inftision  is  greatly  increased,  thus 
materially  adding  to  their  remedial  virtues.  This  fact,  and  the 
uniform  dry  climate,  may  reasonably  account  for  the  many  re- 
markable cures  said  to  be  effected  at  Piura. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Paita,  we  hove  our  anchor  of  six  thousand 
one  hundred  pounds  weight  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  fish- 
hook, and  "  catted  and  fish'd "  it  in  five  minutes  to  the  shrill 
fife's  rendering  of  Old  Dan  Tucker,  to  which  three  hundred 
seamen  in  double  file  marked  time,  exhibiting  a  showy  nautical 
manoeuvre,  as  they  hauled  on  "  cat  and  fish  tackle  fall."  Speed- 
ily under  way,  a  few  minutes  suflSced  to  bring  us  to  Point  Pai- 
ta, the  southern  projection  of  land  bounding  the  port,  which, 
differing  fix)m  the  sandy  bluff  nearer  the  town,  presents  here  a 
steep,  irregular  rocky  cliff,  pierced  so  as  to  form  an  arch  of  fifty 
feet  span,  through  which  the  breakers  rolled  and  dashed,  indi- 
cating that  ere  long  it  must  bow  to  the  ceaseless  war  old  ocean 
wages  against  this  exposed  part  of  the  coast. 

In  rounding  this  Point,  and  for  many  miles  north  and  south, 
a  fine  view  is  had  of  the  "  SiUa  or  Saddle  of  Paita,"  a  cluster 
of  peaks  joined  at  their  bases,  situated  some  distance  within  the 
Point,  and  stretching  southerly.  The  top  of  the  ridge  is  undu- 
lating, and  aided  by  an  accommodating  imagination  it  may  aa 
appropriately  be  likened  to  a  saddle  as  to  any  thing  else. 

Fairly  at  sea  again  on  our  southerly  course,  several  coasting 
traders  were  seen,  sometimes  called  hastas^  oftener  halsas;  they 
are  rather  a  raft  of  logs  tfian  a  hull,  are  made  of  basta  wood  as 
light  as  cork,  and  have  but  a  single  sail  to  propel  them.     They 
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a  frafl-looking  craft  to  live  at  sea,  bnt  are  said  to  ride  break- 
ers in  landing'  when  boats  would  be  swamped. 

Off  the  mouth  of  Sechnra  Bay  yesterday,  the  sea  was  rongh 
— ^wind  dead  ahead  and  cool — 60°.  Passed  Aguja  Point,  the 
southern  limit  of  the  bay,  at  night,  steeriDg  south-southeast  so  as 
to  pass  outside  of  the  Lobos  I^ands,  to  the  west  of  the  southern- 
meet  of  which  we  are  steaming  moderately  along  this  morning. 
We  have  been  out  of  sight  of  land  nearly  ever  since  losing  yes- 
terday that  admirable  landmark  "The  Saddle."  Consequently 
we  had  an  unbroken  view  of  the  moon  rising  from  her  ocean 
bath  last  night,  and  burnishing  the  sea  with  a  flood  of  light  sur- 
passing in  brilliancy  and  beauty  the  moonlit  water-scenes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  stars  trembled  in  their  cold,  clear, 
silvery  garment,  and  the  southern  cross  hung  out  its  undimmed 
banner  as  if  it  delighted  to  share  in  the  adornment  of  the  placid 
heavens.  It  was  a  beautiM  ef&ilgence  on  which  I  once  gazed 
with  a  now  translate^  one,  that  polished  the  bosom  of  Champlain 
with  subdued  radiance  as  it  sported  its  dimples  in  the  breeze. 
How  like  her  pure  and  joyful  life !  And  how  truly  the  tran- 
scendent splendors  of  the  scene  which  last  night  was  spread 
inimitably  around  us,  pictured  the  sublimity  and  the  eternity 
of  her  cdestial  existence !  Owing  to  the  unvaried  clearness 
of  the  sky  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Paita,  there  being  no  mists, 
dews,  or  fogs,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  more  distinctly  seen  there 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  hence  the 
sailor's  simile,  "as  bright  as  the  moon  at  Paita."  This  fact  has 
not  been  overlooked  by  astronomers ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  at 
some  future  day — when  the  Peruvians  shall  no  longer  be  the 
victims  of  political  agitation ;  when  they  learn  that  national  good 
consists  rather  in  cultivating  knowledge,  encouraging  industry, 
and  promoting  morality,  than  in  countenancing  and  becoming 
the  agents  of  constant  revolutions  instigated  by  factionists, 
demagogues,  and  corrupt  officials ;  and  when  they  become  con- 
vinced that  permanent  government,  subject  only  to  the  restric- 
tions of  constitutional  provisions  duly  administered,  is  essential 
to  national  prosperity — ^they  wiU  see  their  duty  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  means  of  progress  and  knowledge,  by  erectijjjpf  and 
endowing  an  astronomical  observatory  in  the  neighborliood  of 
Paita. 
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This  morning  the  men  were  beat  to  qnarterg  for  general  in- 
spection by  the  commanding  ofScer,  according  to  the  naral 
regulations  requiring  it  on  the  first  Sunday  of  eveiy  month. 
After  which,  officers  and  men  were  mustered  on  the  spar  deck 
to  hear  read  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  ship,  the  Articles 
of  "War,  a  duty  also  observed  monthly ;  so  that  all,  understand- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  service,  and  the  penalties  of  n^lect 
or  violation,  may  be  prepared  faithfully  to  obey,  or  submissively 
to  suffer.  The  Portuguese  Hynm,  then  performed  by  the  band, 
announced  Divine  service,  when  aU  but  those  on  duty  repaired 
to  the  main  deck,  there  to  listen  to  the  Artides  of  OocPs 
Lom^  and  to  hear  proclaimed  the  more  terrible  and  enduring 
punishment  that  diall  attend  thei/r  violation.  And  there  to 
acknowledge  also,  as  all  did  in  sincerity  and  truth,  for  the 
proofe  were  around  and  about,  that  "  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy 
temple ; "  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the  exalted  precept, "  Eight- 
eousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people ; " 
and  to  pray  that  the  "  Eternal  God,  who  alone  spreadest  out 
the  heavens  and  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea ;  who  has  com- 
passed the  waters  with  bounds,  xmtil  day  and  night  come  to  an 
end,  would  be  pleased  to  receive  into  His  almighty  and  gra- 
cious protection  the  persons  of  the  ship  on  which  we  serve ; 
that  we  may  be  preserved  firom  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
from  the  violence  of  the  enemy ;  that  we  may  be  a  saf<^ard 
unto  the  United  States  of  America,  and  a  security  for  such  as 
pass  on  the  seas  upon  their  lawiul  occasion ;  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  our  land  may  in  peace  and  quietness  serve  Thee  our 
God ;  and  that  we  may  return  in  safety  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  land,  with  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  and  with  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  Thy  mercies."  And  believing  with  the  Psalm- 
ist that  it  is  "  a  good  thing  to  sing  praises  imto  G^d — a  joyful 
and  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  thankful,"  the  soimd  of  "  lute  and 
harp  "  went  out  over  the  broad  bosom  of  His  own  waters  with 
vocal  thanks  and  praise,  for  that  "  His  mercy  is  greater  than 
the  heavens.  His  truth  reaching  even  unto  the  clouds  1 " 

For  more  than  a  day  numerous  birds  have  accompanied 
us  re^jBmbling  domestic  pigeons ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  be- 
cause'they  are  "native  to  the  manor"  of  Cape  Horn,  called 
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Cape-pigeons.  They  attach  themselves  to  vessels  doubling  that 
CSax>e  and  follow  them  to  warmer  latitudes,  when  they  return 
with  any  ship  they  may  fall  in  with  going  toward  their  favorite 
cmising  ground — ^the  tempest-beaten  shore  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
They  leave  for  a  time  their  inhospitable  home  for  the  refuse 
thrown  overboard  by  the  ship's  steward.  They  are  web-footed, 
and  very  light,  from  the  great  quantity  of  plumage  compared 
with  the  size  of  their  bodies ;  and  sitting  on  the  water  to  eat 
their  food,  they  ride  the  waves  with  the  grace  of  swans.  Time 
often  hangs  heavy  on  the  saUor's  hands,  and  he  resorts  to  fish- 
ing and  fowling  for  amusement.  The  albatross  is  caught  with 
baited  hook,  and  the  Cape-pigeon  and  smaller  birds  by  becoming 
entangled  in  a  cotton  thread  floating  at  one  end  loose  in  the 
corrent  of  air  astern  caused  by  the  steamer's  headway. 

Jack,  as  all  sailors  are  generically  called,  is  in  the  estimation 
of  "all  the  world"  a  queer  animaL  And  he  reciprocates  the 
questionable  compliment  by  a  very  unquestionable  notion  that 
"  all  the  world  " — ^among  whom  he  does  not  desire  to  be  classed, 
but  prefers  to  compose  that  choice  and  anomalous  part  there- 
of rrferred  to  by  an  eminent  functionary  imder  the  title  of  "  the 
rest  of  mankind" — are  not  deserving  through  any  merit,  either 
active  or  passive,  of  the  salvation  of  being  caught  by  the  foretop 
when  sinking  to  perdition.  Voracious  as  sharks,  in  his  opinion 
landsmen  will  steer  a  fellow  awry,  and  then  plunder  him  when 
caught  sailing  on  a  wrong  tack  ashore.  And  as  to  knowledge, 
of  which  they  boast  so  loudly,  they  are  fools  indeed,  in  his  opin- 
ion, who  are  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  a  jibstay  and  a 
ratlin,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
is  said  "  not  to  have  known  a  boatswain  from  a  commodore." 

A  stroll  about  the  ship  affords  an  opportunity  to  observe 
sailors'  habits,  and  take  lessons  in  nautical  discipline,  that 
might  prove  useM  in  other  pursuits.  At  one  time  Jack  is 
found  busy  washing  decks — ^giving  them  daily  a  cleanliness  and 
polish  surpassing  the  parlor  floors  of  fashion ;  at  another  skil- 
fiilly  manoeuvring  immense  batteries  and  handling  them  with 
a  celerity  and  precision  and  with  a  general  perfection  of  ord- 
nance drill  that  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  had  never 
been  familiar  with  the  use  of  a  "squilgee"  and  a  "swab." 
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One  moment  he  may  be  seen  lying  listlessly  on  the  deck,  or 
engaged  in  reading,  writing  on  his  ditty-box  to  the  "  girl  he  left 
behind  him,"  of  playing  a  game  of  chess  or  draughts  on  a 
checker-cloth  spread  on  the  deck;    and  the  next  instant  all 
motion,  energy,  and   activity,  when  suddenly  summoned    to 
lower  a  boat  and  ply  the  flashing  oar,  to  save  a  shipmate  fallen 
overboard  and  struggling  for  life  amid  the  boiling  billows. 
One  hour  swinging  in  his  hammock  in  deep  sleep,  and.  then 
quickly  leaping  to  his  feet  at  the  shrill  piping  of  the  boatswain, 
and  mounting  with  alacrity  the  giddy  mast,  swingmg  to  and  fro 
in  the  reeling  heavens,  unseen  from  the  deck  below,  conversant 
alone  with  the  storm-cloud  above,  the  tempest  around,  and  the 
dark  wave  that  lifts  its  crest  in  chaUenge  to  the  surging  spar 
to  which  he  clings,  as  faithfully  performing  his  duty  as  if  the 
eye  of  authority  was  upon  him,  and  the  voice  of  command  could 
reach  his  ear.    Again,  washing  his  garments  as  if  trained  in  a 
laundry,  and  speedily  joining  in  the  infantry  drill  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  veteran  marine.     One  moment  patching  a  shirt,  pea- 
lacket,  and  his  stem-breechinff,  or  improving  that  nether  gar- 
ment^poaed  by  a  lubberly  Sr-by  giving  it  a  shape  in  Sn- 
sonance  with  nautical  taste ;  and  the  next,  executing  the  fly- 
ing-artillery tactics  with  brass  pieces  on  the  main  deck,  in  a 
manner  to  outbrag  Captain  Bragg  of  Buena  Vista  renown. 
Jack  M"an  institution "  «i^  generis;    and  whether  taken  at 
handling  a  helm  or  a  scrubbing-brush,  a  Dahlgren  or  a  derrick, 
cutlass  or  a  cathead,  a  game  of  all-fours,  flght,  or  fiin,  chess, 
checkers,  foot-ball,  or  leap-frog,  he  is  hard  to  beat.     Such  is 
the  opinion  of  one  who  has  seen  standard  specimens  of  the  crea- 
ture aboard  the  "  Lancaster." 

The  Andes  are  in  sight,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  lifting  their 
snowy  summits  above  the  clouds !  How  impressive  the  scene ! 
The  most  magniflcent  chain  of  mountains  and  the  grandest 
ocean  on  our  globe,  confronting  each  other  in  mutual  wonder, 
and  mutually  proclaiming  "  So  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  " ! 

As  we  are  nearing  Callao,  the  autocrat  of  the  quarter-deck, 
considering  it  unseamanlike  to  enter  port  with  rigging  ayry, 
ordered  up  the  top-hamper  sent  down  a  few  days  since  to  pre- 
sent less  surface  to  a  stiff  head  wind,  and  in  an  hour  the  ^p 
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looked  as  trig  as  if  a  spar  or  a  stay,  a  brace  or  a  becket,  a  tniek 
or  a  tackle  had  not  been  disturbed.  Ko  belle  just  from  her  tor- 
kty  rigged  for  the  promenade,  ever  looked  more  a-tannt-o  than  the 
"Lancaster,"  with  her  head-gear  tossed  jantily  aloft  and  stroll- 
ing skyward,  as  if  making  coquettish  incursions  into  the  clouds. 
We  steamed  along  leisurely  during  last  night,  our  captain 
feeling  his  way  cautiously  on  approaching  our  port  of  destina- 
tion in  the  dark,  and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  CaUao  at  eight 
this  morning,  a  mile  from  shore,  in  seven  fathoms. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HABBOR  ASD  OITT  OF  CALLAO. 


The  harbor  of  Callao,  in  latitude  12^  S.,  is  abont  six  miles  in 
length  and  breadth,  with  ample  depth  of  water,  and  entirely- 
protected — no  safer  harbor  being  foimd.  The  city  of  Callao, 
and  a  prolonged  beach,  bound  the  harbor  on  the  east ;  the  island 
of  San  Lorenzo,  four  and  a  half  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide^ 
rugged,  barren,  and  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hxmdred  feet 
high,  stands  on  the  west,  with  the  small  island  of  £1  Fronton, 
and  the  Palminos  rocks  to  the  southwest,  serving  the  purposes 
of  superb  breakwaters  in  these  directions ;  on  the  south  is  a 
long,  low,  sandy  peninsula — Callao  Point — extending  west- 
wardly  toward  San  Lorenzo,  but  leavipg  a  strait  called  the  JBo- 
queron  between  its  extreme  ^oint  and  that  island ;  and  on  the 
north  the  harbor  is  open  to  the  sea,  this  being  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  port.  The  Boqueron,  the  southerly  entrance,  is 
about  two  miles  wide ;  and  although  there  is  depth  of  water 
enough  in  its  rather  narrow  channel  for  vessels  of  largest 
draught,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  by  sailing  vessels  with  a  fa- 
vorable wind,  its  navigation  by  such  is  not  deemed  safe,  as  there 
is  not  sufficient  room  for  beating,  and  a  strong  current — always 
found — may  carry  a  ship  ashore.  Hence  marine  insurance  is 
made  subject  to  avoiding  the  passage  of  the  Boqueron.  Steam- 
ers from  and  to  the  south  use  this  channel  in  safety,  and  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  consequent  on  doubling  San  Lorenzo.  Li  this 
harbor  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  are  now  riding  at  anchor. 
Among  those  flying  the  United  States  flag  are  three  men-o'-war, 
the  "  Lancaster,"  "  Wyoming,"  and  "  Narraganset,"  all  carrying 
auxiliary  steam  power,  and  mounting  metal  enough  to  batter 
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down  Gallao  and  its  defences,  and  take  the  Peruvian  frigate 
"  Aptffimae,''  lying  alongside,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  seizure  bj^ 
the  Pemvians  of  two  American  merchantmen.  The  controversy 
growing  out  of  this  act  drags  its  vexatious  length  along,  and  is 
likely  to  hang  fire  indefinitely,  false-hearted  diplomacy  and  in- 
solence of  oJBSce  being  submitted  to  rather  than  risk  the  possible 
inconvenience  that  might  result  from  a  peremptory  demand  for 
redress  t)f  grievances.  At  this  moment  the  "  Lancaster  "  is  ab- 
smdly  pretending  international  courtesy  and  friendship  not  felt, 
by  belching  forth  a  salute,  causing  the  sea  to  tremble.  It  is 
truly  a  magnificent  cannonade,  making  the  tall  Andes  to  clap 
tfieir  hands  in  joy : 

"  The  glee 
Of  the  lend  hills  shakes  with  its  mountam  mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth." 

Callao  has  a  capacious  mole  for  landing  merchandise,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  landing:  passen^cers  in  smooth  water  within  that 

When  we  went  ashore  a  large  number  of  loafers  of  the  darker 
tints,  both  sexes,  and  all  d^rees  of  impoverishment,  were  seen 
lounging  about.  Despite  this,  however,  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  business  activity  near  the  pier :  fleteros^  keeping  their 
boats  in  perpetual  motion,  seeking  employment ;  and  cargor 
doreSy  carrying  their  burdens,  bags,  boxes,  and  bundles  to  the 
railroad  depot  near  by,  and  to  which  passengers  were  hurrying 
for  the  next  train  to  Lima.  A  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
mOTchandise  was  seen  in  a  picket-fenced  custom-house  storage 
lot,  designed  for  articles  under  temporary  official  restriction ;  no 
building  being  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such  from  rain, 
wh^^  none  ever  falls  to  damage  goods. 

Oallao  is  cursed  by  a  hotel.  May  those  who  come  here  be 
saved  by  friends-from  ezpiating  their  sins  in  such  a  pnrgatoryt 
The  population  is  twenty-five  thousand,  mostly  of  the  mixed 
tnreeds,  who  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  and 
the  destruction  of  life  as  well  as  property  that  has  attended 
Qiem,  are  not  inclined  to  indulge  extravagant  fancies  in  build- 
ing large  and  costly  houses.    It  is  considered  safer  to  have  them 
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of  but  one  story,  and  of  the  lightest  and  most  yielding  mate- 
rials, that  they  may  yield  and  acconmiodate  themselves    to 
shocks  generally  without  being  prostrated.    The  high,  slender 
walls  of  burnt  brick  of  our  northern  cities  would  soon  be  shaken 
to  pieces  here.    Most  of  the  houses  are  small  and  low,  consist- 
ing of  a  light  scantling  frame  about  twelve  feet  high,  resting 
usually  on  timbers  lying  on  the  ground — ^there  being  no  cellar. 
The  interspaces  of  the  frame  are  latticed  or  lathed  wilii  cane, 
split  reed,  or  cornstalks,  plastered  with  mud,  in  which  chaff  or 
horse  dung  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  hair  in  mortar. 
Sometimes  this  rough  coating  is  yellow  or  whitewashed.     A^ 
large  door  and  iron-grated  window,  often  unglazed,  with  tin- 
planed  plank  floor,  one  or  two  mud-daubed  cane  partitions,  and 
a  roof  of  thatch,  or  board,  covered,  when  desired  to  protect  the 
inmates  from  the  sun's  rays,  with  a  considerable  thickness  of 
dried  mud  as  a  non-conductor,  complete  the  edifice,  which,  ho\^- 
ever  sidtable  and  lasting  it  may  prove  here,  would  be  left  un- 
tenanted in  the  bleak  and  variable  north,  where  well-grounded 
apprehensions  would  be  entertained  of  its  being   blown  or 
washed  away  by  a  specimen  equinoctial  storm  of  that  region. 

The  better  class  of  houses — embracing  but  few — ^and  espe- 
cially those  built  for  storage  of  merchandise,  have  a  stronger 
foundation,  usually  of  stone  sunk  several  feet  in  the  earth,  on 
which  is  erected  a  frame  of  timber  filled  in  with  large  sun-dried 
bricks — ^adobes — ^which  are  used  in  preference  to  fire-burnt 
brick,  because  cheaper,  and  also  less  apt  to  become  cracked  and 
overthrown  by  earthquakes.  This  wall,  one  story  high  and  two 
feet  thick,  is  plastered  with  mud.  On  it  is  built  a  second  story, 
called  the  aUo^  of  lighter  materials,  usually  split  reeds,  and  slen- 
der framework,  slightly  rough  coated  as  before  described.  This 
attention  to  flexible  and  elastic  materials  is  considered  indis- 
pensable in  the  construction  of  the  higher  stor/,  inasmuch  as 
its  greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  makes  it  more 
liable  to  sway  to  and  fro  in  terrestrial  xmdulafions.  With  a 
very  thick  wall  of  porous  substance  to  break  the  force  of  shocks, 
for  the  first  story,  and  for  the  second,  light  and  flexible  building 
materials,  falling  houses  from  earthquakes  are  not  as  frequent  as 
when  the  Spaniards  first  settled  this  country.    The  altos  are 
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fsnallj  fomislied  with  balconies  of  lattice  or  Venetian,  and  some- 
times close  woodwork  with  cnrtained  windows,  which  look 
tastefol,  airj,  and  convenient  for  the  bright  black  eyes  that  peer 
fipom  them  on  the  onter  world  in  mischievous  secnrity ;  but  they 
would  not  suit  the  utilitarian  architecture  and  incendiarism  of 
our  large  cities.  Even  the  best  built  of  these  houses  could  not 
withstand  the  severities  of  a  northern  climate,  although  well 
adapted  to  the  moderate  temperature  and  absence  of  rain  of  this. 
Heavy  rains,  and  severe  and  quickly  alternating  fipost  and  thaw, 
would  speedily  disintegrate  them.  The  flat  roofe  of  the  better 
houses,  formed  of  rafters,  rough  boards,  and  covered  in  most 
cases  thickly  with  dried  mud,  are  paved  in  some  few  others  with 
brick.  Two  or  three  dormer-window  looking  skylights,  always 
presenting  a  large  ftmnel-like  mouth  toward  the  south,  like  the 
expanded  upper  part  of  a  windsail,  stand  on  the  roof  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilating  and  Ughting  the  rooms  below,  when,  aa 
is  often  the  case,  there  are  no  side  windows.  This  ventilator 
is  caDed  a  teatma^  and  was  the  invention  of  the  San  Cayetano 
order  of  friars,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  south  wind  inva- 
riably blowing  here,  and  directing  it  below:  it  has  shutters 
within,  which  may  be  closed  or  opened  by  cords  suspended 
within  reach.  To  a  North  American  eye  it  has  a  clumsy  and 
awkward  appearance.  The  style  and  structure  of  the  houses 
are  certainly  unattractive,  and  housewifery  is  equally  untidy. 
ITegligence,  disorder,  and  dirt  prevail,  whether  from  want  of 
servants,  where  most  persons  in  Callao  look  like  such,  or  from 
indifference  and  laziness,  I  know  not ;  but  certainly  brooms, 
bmshes,  and  dusters  are  at  a  discount.  If  such  household  im- 
plements be  dutiable,  the  impost  cannot  be  ad  valorem^  for  that 
would  involve  a  defeat  of  revenue  where  value  is  not  recognized. 
It  is  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  want  of  use  of  these  insect 
exterminators,  that  a  traveller  landing  at  this  commercial  gate 
of  Peru,  must  become  familiar  with  fleas,  and  submit  to  terres- 
trial torture.  My  constant  experience  is  a  pungent  reminder 
of  early  professional  duties— of  minor  surgical  operations,  phle- 
botomy and  acupuncturation.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  thaf 
Peru  is  remarkable  for  insect  "  industrial  exhibitions,"  and  the 
sefioras  and  sefioritas  will  testify  that  crinoline  is  the  great  am* 
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phitheatre  in  which  these  are  held.  My  first  night  here  siib- 
jected  me  to  the  onslaught  of  a  legion  of  fleas  that  preoccupied 
the  bed,  and  revelled  in  a  sangtdnary  saturnalia  through  the 
dark  hours ;  some  of  them  even  ambushing  themselves  in  shirt, 
drawers,  and  socks,  to  assaQ  their  victim  mercaesdy  the  next 
day. 

The  streets  of  Callao  rarely  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
width,  and  are  paved  with  cobble  stone,  with  narrow  sidewalks 
of  slab.  A  few  of  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort- 
ress are  wider.  A  promenade — the  Alameda — at  the  north  end 
of  a  principal  street,  is  well  laid  off^  and  when  finished  will  be 
a  handsome  improvement.  At  one  end  of  it  a  singular  mound 
is  seen,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and 
graduaUy  rising  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  shingly  deposit,  oval-shaped,  somewhat  flattened, 
smooth,  polished,  unmixed  with  either  sand  or  earth,  and  merely 

these  in  every  stage  of  disintegration,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
it  ™  probaSy  3  Vy  ft,  SL..  fcr  tail  pon^^d  is 
one  of  the  many  huaoaa  found  in  this  vicinity,  unless,  indeed, 
it  was  the  place  of  interment  of  the  defenders  of  the  castle 
during  the  long  siege,  when  famine  and  pestilence  did  what 
the  patriot  army  of  Peru  was  unable  by  direct  assault  to  ae- 
complish — ^reduce  a  stronghold  defended  by  an  equally  indom- 
itable Castilian  courage  and  tenacity.  This  shingle  furnishes 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  paving  material.  It  may 
have  been  rolled  up  by  the  sea,  which  perhaps  formed  an  eddy 
here,  in  its  ebb  and  flow,  at  some  remote  period,  when  the  land 
had  not  its  present  relative  elevation. 

In  regard  to  this  subject  of  the  comparative  height  of  the 
land,  my  observations  forbid  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Darwin's  opin- 
io9,  that  the  western  coast  of  this  continent  is  gradually  rising 
and  encroaching  on  the  sea,  or  the  opposite  view  of  other  geol- 
ogists, as  being  invariably  applicable  to  the  question  at  issue. 
For  although  shells  of  the  conchylise,  native  to  this  sea-coast, 
have  been  found  at  an  elevation  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
on  the  island  of  San 'Lorenzo,  thus  showing  a  lifting  of  the  land, 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  Camotaly  now  an  extensive  shallow 
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between  the  main  land  and  a  part  of  the  above-named  idand, 
was,  since  the  discovery  of  Pern,  so  high  above  water  as  to  have 
been  extensively  cultivated,  and  produced  large  quantities  of 
oamate»—Bweet  potatoes — ^whence  the  name  of  the  shallow. 
And  further,  the  small  islands  of  Santo  Domingo,  Farallones, 
and  Pachaiamac,  about  seven  leagues  south  of  Callao — on  the 
last  named  of  which  were,  in  1842,  ruins  that  may  have  had 
some  comiection  with  the  great  temple  in  that  neighborhood — 
formed  part  of  the  contment  as  jpromontorieSy  and  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  earthquake  of  1586,  the  former  peninsular  connec- 
tion now  being  beneath  the  sea.  So  that,  while  there  are  proofs 
of  rising  in  some  places,  and  of  sinking  of  the  land  at  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  results,  contingent  on  earthquakes,  have  been  attended  by 
Taiying  phenomena. 

The  shingle  of  the  mound  before  described  is  similar  to  that 
of  which  the  coast  barricade  is  formed,  which  has  been  washed 
up  by  the  sea  to  the  height,  in  many  places,  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  natural  breakwater  to  prevent 
inundations — ^to  which  parts  of  Callao  would  be  liable  at  high 
water  but  for  this  defence. 

The  streets  of  this  city  are  badly  lighted  with  oil  lamps. 
There  are  capitalists  here  who  would  gladly  introduce  gas,  but 
the  comprehensive  charter  of  a  Lima  company,  obtained  by  a 
system  of  bribery  unhappily  not  confined  to  Peru,  is  construed 
into  an  exclusive  right  to  illuminate  the  whole  country.  Thus 
the  barbarians  outside  of  the  capital  will  probably  be  restricted 
to  tlie  means  of  making  darkness  visible,  until  it  may  suit  Li- 
menian  monopolists  to  engage  in  the  enterprise. 

Bat  if  not  well  lighted,  Callao  may  at  least  claim  a  nu- 
merous and  noisy  night-watch.  Throughout  the  dark  hours  the 
ciy  of  the  serenas  may  be  heard,  as,  pacing  their  beats,  they, 
often  with  considerable  pretension  to  musical  execution,  an- 
nounce the  hour  and  condition  of  the  weather — ^'^Ave  Maria 
puriflsima  1  Viva  Peru  1  Las  dies  handado  y  sereno  1 "  which 
may  be  rather  freely  rendered,  for  the  sake  of  measure,  thus : 

Holy  Virgin  1  may  Peru  e'er  be  seen  I 
The  liour  is  ten — the  eyening  is  serene. 
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A  different  condition  of  weather  causes  the  watchman  to 
-vary  his  cry,  but  that  seldom  happens. 

The  churches  are  all  Eoman  Catholic,  and  are  destitute  of 
architectural  merit.  The  largest  of  them  is  now  undergoing 
repair  of  extensive  damage  from  a  recent  earthquake,  the  se- 
verest known  here  for  nearly  a  century,  and  which  destroyed 
many  houses,  and  caused  a  general  smashing  of  crockery  and 
glass.  ChoriUos^  the  fashionable  resort  for  sea-bathing,  about 
seven  miles  south  of  CaUao,  it  is  said  suffered  stiU  more ;  among 
other  consequences  of  the  shock  there  having  been  one  which, 
has  given  rise  to  a  nice  question  of  law.  A  house  and  lot  were 
moved  by  the  earthquake  and  deposited  on  adjacent  prem- 
ises. Who  owns  the  house  and  lot  ? — a  question  threatening 
to  occupy  the  legal  mind  of  Peru,  and  pass  through  the  courts 
of  First  Instance,  Superior,  and  Supreme. 

The  most  imposing  structure  about  Callao  is  the  old  Boyal 
Fortress — Real  FeUpe — ^built  from  1770  to  1776,  and  costing 
the  Spanish  Government  thirty  millions  of  dollars ;  a  sum  bo 
large  that  the  king  is  said  to  have  ordered,  in  bitter  irony,  a 
telescope  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  his  palace  in  Madrid  that  he 
might  look  at  the  fortification  on  which  that  enormous  treasure 
for  the  period  had  been  expended.  A  suspicion  may  have 
lurked  under  this  imperial  joke,  partaken  of  under  like  circum- 
stances  in  later  times,  and  in  governments  self-boastfal  of  purer 
popular  element.  The  fortress,  covering  about  fifteen  acres  of 
ground,  is  quadranguler,  has  very  thick  walls  and  parapet  about 
twenty  feet  high,  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  moat,  and 
has  two  projecting  towers  of  great  strength  at  the  seaward  angles 
— ^the  Torreon  de  la  PatHa  and  the  Torreon  de  la  San  Fer- 
nando. Outside  of  the  enclosure  of  the  chief  fortress  and 
several  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  it  is  the  smaller  tower  de 
la  Sarvta  Rosa.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  royal  fortress 
formerly  mounted  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  My  conduc- 
tor through  it  says  that  the  number  never  was  so  great.  Many 
of  the  pieces,  however,  were  of  very  large  calibre,  and  most  of 
them  were  of  brass.  There  are  but  forty-eight  now  remaining; 
nearly  all  those  formerly  on  the  fortification  having  been  sold 
by  a  president  of  this  republic ;  who,  having  mainly  through  the 
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command  of  this  formidable  place,  elevated  himself  to  the  first 
office  of  the  govenmient,  and  knowing  from  personal  experience 
the  advantage  that  wonld  be  given  by  the  position  to  a  rival 
who  might  be  its  commandant,  determined  to  dismantle  it  and 
thns  destroy  a  nursery  of  sedition.  It  was  one  of  the  last  royal- 
ist defence^  that  surrendered  to  the  South  American  revolu- 
tionists in  their  war  for  independence.  Many  of  the  wealthy  and 
Mthful  adherents  of  the  Spanish  crown  withdrew  into  this 
stronghold  during  the  reverses  of  the  mother  country;  and  not 
until  they  had  stood  an  eighteen  months'  siege,  suffered  great  pri- 
▼ations,  and  had  their  number  reduced  by  starvation  and  death 
from  many  thousands  to  but  two  hundred  survivors,  did  they 
Bunender ;  and  then  on  terms  of  honorable  capitulation. 

The  court-yards  of  this  fortress  have  of  late  years  been  used 
for  other  than  military  purposes.  Here  are  the  custom  house 
offices,  and  warehouses  for  the  public  storage  of  merchandise. 
Within  its  walls  is  foxmd  also  the  Caaaa  Matas^  a  prison,  than 
which  no  country  has  one  more*  dismal,  dirty,  undisciplmed,  and 
pestiferous.  It  consists  of  three  subterranean  apartments,  each 
•bout  eighty  by  forty  feet  in  extent,  apparently  former  bomb- 
proofe  of  the  fortress,  with  light  and  air  admitted  by  one  c«ily 
small  grated  side  window  communicating  with  a  vertical  funnel 
descending  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  above,  thus  effectually 
precluding  communication  with  outsiders.  No  bedding  is  pro- 
vided for  the  prisoners,  and  no  food  by  the  prison  government. 
Instead  of  the  latter,  two  reals — ^nominally  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  each — are  allowed  per  day  to  a  prisoner,  to  purchase  sub- 
sistence fix>m  victuallers  who  are  permitted  to  cook  and  sell 
provisions  in  the  prison  yard.  Free  intercourse  is  allowed 
among  those  confined  within,  old  criminals  instructing  novices ; 
and  there  is  no  labor  required  of  them  inside,  and  only  occa- 
sional "  wheel  barrow  '^  work  at  any  time  on  the  streets  and 
roads.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  the 
prison ;  the  accused  awaiting  trial  and  the  condemned  under- 
going punishment  being  indiscriminately  thrown  together ;  the 
certainly  guilty  and  the  possibly  innocent  faring  alike  in  all 
things.  A  mpre  odious  prison  system,  and  disgraceful  den  of 
moral  and  physical  abomination,  cannot  be  conceived  of  than 
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this ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  every  just  and  rational  traveller 
it  is  a  reproach  to  the  Peruvian  Govemmwit. 

In  another  part  of  the  fortress  are  barracks  for  the  accozti- 
modation  of  two  thousand  army  recruits,  who  are  here  tauglit 
the  drill — ^this  being  one  of  the  chief  schools  of  practice.  Tliey 
are  all  cholo  mongrels  and  negroes — are  armed  with  Miiii6 
muskets,  are  well  uniformed,  have  rude  bunks  for  sleeping,  and  an 
abundance  of  coarse  rations.  The  President — Castilla — ^is  said 
to  take  good  care  of  those  who  fight  for  him.  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  of  an  officer — How  long  do  your  men  serve  %  he  said, 
"  As  long  as  the  government  wants  them."  To  another  que&- 
tion — Do  they  enlist  voluntarily  ?  he  replied,  "  They  are  taken 
when  wanted  wherever  they  may  be  found  and  whatever  they 
may  be  about,  and  made  to  serve — ^no  questions  being  heeded 
and  no  answers  given."  The  rope's  end  was  applied  to  several 
delinquents,  showing  the  discipline  in  vogue.  This  is  a  South 
American  Republic  /  And  ours  of  the  north  is  affirmed  to  be 
its  model  I 

A  free  hospital,  that  of  Guadalupe,  is  established  here  for 
natives :  foreigners  are  admitted  on  paying  a  per  diem  of  four 
reals.  It  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  nearly  all  occupied. 
Sick  paupers,  soldiers,  seamen,  convicts — white,  black,  and 
cholo — men  and  boys — ^room  together.  Women  have  separate 
wards. 

A  favorite  dance  of  parts  of  this  coast  is  called  Zcmia  Oueca. 
It  consists  in  two  persons — ^male  and  female — standing  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  making  a  few  steps 
backward  and  forward,  el^antly  or  otherwise  according  to  the 
grace  or  clumsiness  of  the  dancer,  and  then  passing  each  other, 
turning  in  the  act  so  as  again  to  face,  at  the  same  time  waving 
a  handkerchief  each  over  the  head  of  the  other  alternately. 
Sometimes  in  the  advance  and  retreat  the  parties  whip  at  each 
other  coquettishly,  at  the  same  time  that  the  body  is  thrown 
into  lascivious  attitudes.  The  music  of  a  guitar,  or  some  rudw 
instrument,  accompanies  the  dance,  and  also  the  voice  of  the 
musician  in  a  monotonous  improvising  chant. 

Strolling  along  the  street  last  night  with  a  friend,  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  large  door  of  one  of  the  humbler  dwell- 
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ings  thrown  wide  open,  and  showing  the  front  room  of  the 
hoBfle  to  be  occupied  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  and  women 
Bitting  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  while  at  its  farther  end  facing 
the  door  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  mde  altar  consisting  of  a  cov- 
ered table,  crucifix,  candles,  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  gilt 
paper  cuttings,  above  which  was  an  open  coffin  standing  on  end 
containing  the  corpse  of  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  dressed  in 
the  habiliments  of  death.  A  bandage  round  its  body  prevented 
it  from  falling  forward,  its  hands  wer6  crossed  on  its  breast,  and  a 
wreath  of  flowers  was  on  its  head,  fresh,  bright,  and  beautifrd,  in 
mockery  of  the  half-open  dimmed  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  and  marble 
hue  and  coldness  of  mortality  below,  contrasted  with  them.  We 
stood  looking  on  a  strange  national  custom — a  mark  of  respect 
here,  not  an  act  of  rudeness  as  it  would  have  been  considered  in 
tome  other  countries ;  and  shortly  after,  in  token  of  the  inmates' 
appreciation  of  our  kindly  interest  in  the  early  fate  of  the  little 
innocent  thus  publicly  esJiibited,  a  bottle  of  pisoo,  and,  a  capeta 
resembling  a  cordial  glass,  were  handed  out  to  us,  that  we  might 
join  the  friends  in  honoring  the  memory  of  the  departed.  We 
moved  our  hats  and  touched  the  copeta  to  our  lips.  In  the 
mean  time  a  guitar  was  tuned  by  one  of  the  men,  who  then 
passed  it  to  a  woman  of  olive  complexion  and  long  raven  hair 
hanging  dishevelled  over  well-turned  shoulders,  who  we  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  mother  of  the  deceased  child ;  and  who,  after 
striking  a  few  plaintive  notes,  glided  into  a  monotonous  air, 
two  of  the  company  rising  simultaneously  and  dancing  in  the 
manner  of  the  country  the  Zama  Cueca.  The  muBician  also 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  recitative  lament,  plaintively 
sung,  touchingly  describing  the  interesting  traits  of  the  lost  one, 
the  fiEulure  of  their  efforts  to  save  its  sweet  life,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  its  friends  in  view  of  its  happier  destiny.  When  the 
dance  ceased,  the  cordial  beverage  of  the  country — ^pisco— was 
passed  round,  all  of  the  company  partaking ;  and  again  we 
were  invited  to  join  them.  After  this  the  dance  was  resumed 
by  other  couples  to  the  same  monotonous  note  and  sad  song, 
while  other  guests  of  both  sexes  smoked  cigarettes,  conversed 
fredy,  and  some  of  them  mirthfdlly.  We  left  the  party  thus 
engaged,  my  friend,  who  was  familiar  with  the  usages  of  the 
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country,  infonning  me  that  in  this  manner  tie  night  wonld  be 
spent,  and  also  that  they  believed  that  their  chances  of  eternal 
happiness  wonld  be  increased  by  this  presence  of  an  angel  in 
the  Httle  corpse  they  were  thus  singularly  honoring. 

The  next  night  we  witnessed  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 
This  consisted  of  a  procession  of  the  friends  walking  in  double- 
file  after  the  paU-beaxers,  each  person  carrying  a  lantern;  in 
this  latter  particular  the  ceremony  resembling  the  ancient  r(ype 
torchlight  procession  which  gave  origin  to  the  term  funeral. 
Hurried  movement  and  boisterous  conversation  detracted  from 
the  otherwise  impressive  eflfect  of  the  illuminated  scene  and 
solemn  occasion.  On  arriving  at  the  cemetery  situated  at  Bella 
Vista,  a  long  iron  rod  like  a  provision  merchant's  trier,  was 
thrust  into  the  gravel  and  sand  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
to  ascertain  if  any  previous  interment  had  taken  place  at  that 
spot,  no  stone  or  head-board  being  there  to  designate  the  resting- 
place  of  the  dead.  After  trials  in  several  places  success  finally 
exowned  the  efforts  of  the  inspector,  and  no  impediment  being 
encountered,  one  of  the  pall-bearers  dug  a  hole,  in  which  the 
cmgdita  was  deposited  and  hastily  covered.  A  last  drink  of  the 
funereal  pisco  was  taken  over  the  grave  in  memory  of  the 
departed  and  to  refresh  the  weary  watchers,  who  then  in  pro- 
cession returned  home  in  gleesome  mood ;  believing  no  doubt 
that  they  had  performed  the  rites  of  sepulture  in  a  becoming 
manner.  Among  the  common  people  this  is  the  usual  mode  of 
interment  of  a  child,  after  a  suitable  celebration  of  its  death  by 
song  and  sentiment,  pirouette  and  pisco.  And  fond  as  they  are 
of  children,  and  convinced  of  their  purity  and  happy  destiny, 
rather  than  omit  honoring  the  event  of  their  translation,  and, 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  highest  influence  of  their  good- 
ness, they  will  even  horrow  an  angelita  from  an  unfortunate 
neighbor  too  poor  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  celebration,  and, 
removing  it  to  their  own  house,  distinguish  the  occasion  by  a 
considerable  outlay  of  money  and  a  general  "  good  time."  It  is 
said  that  these  celebrations  are  always  characterized  by  mingled 
sadness,  cheerftdness,  personal  respect,  and  good  will ;  never 
by  the  wrangling,  violence,  and  brutality  which  so  frequently 
attend  the  Irish  wake. 
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Last  Sunday  the  singular  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  an 
ecdeeiastical  dignitary  recently  appointed  Archbishop  of  Lima, 
received  at  .Callao  vnth  military  honors.  He  was  on  his  way 
fix>m  Arequipa,  of  which  he  was  formerly  bishop,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  metropolitan  see,  and  landed  here  tmder  a  salute  of 
artilleiy;  a  rabble  crowd,  black,  white,  and  undistinguishable, 
pressing  forward  apparently  seeking  the  martyrdom  of  being 
emshed  to  death,  or  trampled  under  foot,  in  striving  for  the 
privily  of  kissing  his  most  reverend  hand,  extended  for  the 
purpose  as  he  hastened  by  with  an  indifference  or  contempt 
befitting  such  servility.  In  Lima  a  grand  parade  attended  Ms 
reception ;  the  clergy  dressed  in  fantastic  canonicals,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  populace,  particularly  black  and  mulatto 
women,  repairing  to  the  railroad  station  to  welcome  him  with 
burning  incense,  and  to  strew  his  way  with  flowers  as  he  passed 
along  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  while  the  deluded  people 
exclaimed,  '^  Gracios  a  Dios,  ya  mi  taitita  me  echo  la  bendicion  " 
—Thanks  be  to  God,  my  father  has  at  last  bestowed  on  me  his 
benediction.  The  examples  of  personal  degradation  seen  on 
this  occasion  showed  that  these  people  have  made  no  step  for- 
ward in  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature  since  they  shook  off 
the  Spanish  yoke.  When  the  simple  sacrifice  of  a  lowly  spirit 
to  Gk)d  is  all  that  is  demanded  for  His  service  by  divirie  law, 
enlightened  conviction  and  pure  religious  sentiment  could  not 
fail  to  be  offended  by  the  public  lavation  of  the  archbishop  at 
the  cathedral  to  remove  his  hodily  impvHUes^  ere  consecration 
by  being  robed  in  bedizened  vestments  transferred  on  silver 
waiters  by  episcopal  hands,  which  alone  were  fitted  for  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sacred  toilet.  And  surely  neither  good  taste  nor 
good  sense  could  approve  of  a  street  parade  for  three  days  by 
priests  and  people,  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  favor  of 
the  Almighty  against  a  recurrence  of  the  earthquake  of  October, 
1746 ;  the  absurdity  of  the  parade  being  heightened  by  the  super- 
stitious multitude  conveying  in  procession  to  every  church  in 
the  dty  a  painting  of  "  Senor  de  los  Milagros,"  which  is  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  saved  on  that  occasion,  when  the  church 
to  which  it  belonged  was  destroyed — God,  as  is  here  believed, 
having  interposed  in  behalf  of  this  valued  specimen  of  the 
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fine  arts,  although  He  declined  to  do  bo  in  favor  of  the  chnrcli 
dedicated  to  His  service.  Following  this  sainted  picture  were 
thousands  of  people,  who  addressed  it  their  prayers,  sought  its 
blessings,  and  enveloped  it  in  clouds  of  incense  from  a  hundred 
censers,  swung,  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth,  by  the  fan/t  hands 
of  women,  for  most  of  them  were  dingy ;  while  many  had  the 
hue  of  darkness  typical  of  their  minds. 

I  am  told,  but  shall  not  be  here  to  see,  that  according  to  an- 
nual custom  there  will  soon  be  a  similar  celebration  in  CaUao, 
on  which  occasion  an  effigy  called  "  Senor  del  Mar,''  duly  dressed 
and  decorated,  will  be  carried  in  religious  procession  to  all  the 
churches,  and  then  to  the  sea-shore,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  "  vasty  deep,"  and  obtaining  absolution  from  the  punish- 
ment once  before  incurred  for  sin,  when  a  great  wave  washed 
away  this  town.  The  event  was  a  sad  one — earth  and  sea 
appearing  to  have  conspired  to  destroy  those  of  the  Spanish 
race  whose  crimes  and  cruelties,  in  their  dominion  in  this  couii- 
try,  dimmed  the  lustre  of  their  discoveries. 

You  of  the  north  realize  a  "  firm-set  earth,"  but  here  its 
heavings  and  vibrations  are  terribly  demonstrative.  Proofs  are 
perpetually  repeated  in  the  south  to  show  that  the  solid  earth 
can  "  melt,  thaw,  and  resolve  itself; "  that  its  crust  has  been 
broken,  up  Ijy  subterranean  forces,  and  its  dissolved  materials, 
carrying  with  them  the  tenants  of  lower  levels,  have  risen  to 
unwonted  heights ;  while  other  parts  have  stmk,  burying  their 
inhabitants  beneath  the  ruins  of.  cities,  leaving  desolation  and 
the  dirge  of  the  retiring  wave  where  but  a  few  moments  before 
were  the  pomp  of  the  festival  and  'the  exultant  peal  of  the  Te 
Deum. 

On  the  night  of  October  28, 1746,  while  the  feasts  of  two 
of  the  Aposties  were  being  celebrated,  St.  Simon  and  St.  ^Judas 
— ^the  latter  a  model  of  many  political  disciples  of  modem 
times  in  bfibery  if  not  in  suicide — a  series  of  earthquakes  com- 
menced, during  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  days'  continuance, 
of  which  four  hundred  and  thirty  shocks  occurred,  shaking  the 
foundations  of  earth,  and  threatening  total  destruction  to  the 
cities  throughout  this  portion  of  South  America.  Three  rrvmr 
•  utes  of  that  time  sufficed  to  destroy  Lima  almost  entirely ;  knd 
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CSallao,  in  the  same  brief  period,  was  utterly  overwhelmed,  for 
what  the  earthquake  did  not  throw  down  and  dash  to  pieces,  an 
ocean  wave,  leaping  its  accustomed  barriers,  and  sweeping  over 
the  devoted  city,  totally  destroyed,  entombing  in  the  sepulchres 
of  their  demolished  houses  and  churches,  nearly  five  thousand 
pen^ns.  But  two  himdred  of  the  popion  of  this  chief  sea- 
port  of  Peru  escaped  death,  a  few  of  whom  were  on  a  bastion 
(^  the  fortress  of  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the  shock,  and  the 
remainder  were  washed  on  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo.  In  wan- 
dering over  the  plain  where  Callao  formerly  stood,  nearer  to  the 
southern  shore  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  called  Oal- 
lao  Point  than  the  present  city,  the  ruins  were  stiU  seen ;  moul- 
dering brick  and  bone  mingling  their  dust,  and  blown  hither 
and  thither,  the  sport  of  the  idle  wind,  telling  of  the  emptiness 
of  earthly  splendor,  and  the  xmcertainty  and  brevity  of  life ; 
while  this  remnant  of  mortality — ^perhi^  of  beauty  and  of 
power — serves  also  an  inglorious  use  of  the  builder,  famishing, 
indeed^  the  chief  material  of  mud  plaster. 

^  Oh  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter^s  flaw  P' 

Parts  of  a  few  nearly-buried  arches  are  still  visible.  Into 
one  of  the  best  preserved  of  these  I  descended,  and  found  a 
large  number  of  human  bones,  which,  with  the  substantial  ma- 
Bonry  of  the  arch,  justifies  the  opinion  that  this  was  probably 
a  part  of  the  substructure  of  the  cathedral,  a  portion  of  a  vault, 
perhaps,  in  which  deceased  prelates  and  others  of  the  clergy 
had  been  buried,  according  to  Catholic  usage.  But  a  careM 
examination  of  these  relics  revealed  so  many  bones  of  women 
and  younger  persons,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the 
first  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  felt  at  the  hour  at  which  the 
religious  ceremonial  of  the  feast  referred  to  was  i!i  progress, 
probably  many  of  the  worshippers,  young  and  old,  descended 
to  the  vaults  of  the  church,  as  well  from  confidence  in  them  as 
pkoes  of  security  from  the  unusual  strength  of  the  foundation, 
ts  from  their  sanctity,  which  superstition  would  be  apt  to  clothe 
with  protective  power.    But  although  sheltered  from  the  falling 
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building,  they  coxild  not  escape  the  ocean  deluge  which  instantly 
followed  the  shock  of  the  earthquake,  and  they  thns  perished  by 
drowning. 

It  is  said  by  some  travellers  that  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  old 
Callao  may  be  seen  on  a  calm  and  bright  day,  at  the  bottom  of 
"  Mar  Brava '' — trough  sea — south  of  Callao  promontory.  Oth- 
ers deny  that  these  are  visible  at  that  place,  and  with  more  rea- 
son, for  not  only  do  the  few  remaining  ruins  clearly  indicate 
the  location  of  the  former  town,  but  if  any  part  of  old  Callao 
had  been  situated  at  the  spot  where  ruins  are  supposed  by  the 
fanciful  to  be  submerged,  they  certainly  could  not  have  re- 
mained there  to  this  time,  because,  constructed  chiefly  of  reed, 
adobe,  and  mud,  the  materials  of  the  houses  would  have  been 
speedily  washed  away  by  this  very  rough  arm  of  the  ocean, 
beating  constantly  and  wildly  under  the  pressure  of  an  unchang- 
ing south  wind  on  the  stony  barricade  erected  by  itself  along 
the  shore.  Even  if  hard  brick  walls  had  been  there  overthrown, 
these  would  have  been  rounded  by  incessant  water  action  and 
attrition,  and  thrown  upon  the  beach ;  but  none  such  are  found 
among  the  widespread  gravel  and  boulders,  to  tell  like  the  lat- 
ter a  tale  of  origin  and  action — ^whence  they  came  and  how  they 
reached  the  shore.  Ere  long  Cowper's  description  of  man's  per- 
ishable vanities  will  apply  to  old  Callao : 

"  We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood ; 
And  in  the  dost  sifted  and  searched  in  yain 
The  ondiscoyerable  secret  sleeps." 

It  is  not  without  uncomfortable  apprehension  that  one  strolls 
over  this  vast  charnel-house,  and  surveys  the  testimonials  of  an 
instantaneous  and  fearful  sacrifice  to  offended  right  and  justice. 
For  who  can  doubt  that  punishment  was  the  desert  of  the  Span- 
iards, who,  "in  their  subjugation  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  shame- 
lessly violated  these,  and  indulged  in  the  grossest  atrocities  ? 
And  yet  with  witnesses  of  evil  and  proofs  of  error  around  them, 
the  people  of  this  land  continue  to  cling  to  the  chief  idol  which 
has  hitherto  led  and  still  directs  them  in  dark  and  devious  ways. 
So,  too,  they  continue  to  be  rocked  by  terrestrial  convulsion,  ihe 
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type  of  those  wHcli  so  often  cause  their  political  and  social  sys- 
Z  u,  ^U^  »a  which  will  oe,»  bJie  toj,  mi  h.pX 
established  nntil  religioud  inculcations  and  observances  more  in 
(wnfiiHiance  with  the  principleB  and  precepts  of  the  Ohristiamty 
of  the  Bible  shall  guide  them. 


♦. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

OALLAO  AMD  LDCA  &AILBOAD. — CXTT  OF  LIMA. 

FoBMBRLY  the  journey  from  Callao  to  Lima,  although  a  dis- 
tance of  scarcely  seven  miles,  was  both  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous ;  for  if  travellers  were  not  suffocated  with  dust,  they  were  al- 
most certain  to  be  robbed  or  murdered  by  highwaymen,  who  then 
infested  the  route,  and,  in  bold  defiance  or  with  the  connivance 
of  government,  levied  contributions  on  them.  Now,  the  greater 
comfort  and  safety  of  a  railroad  are  enjoyed,  and  passengers  are 
conveyed  to  the  capital  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  at  a  half-dollar 
fare,  exclusive  of  baggage,  which,  if  the  bulk  of  a  trunk,  costs 
as  much  more.  The  road  has  but  a  single  track,  with  an  as- 
cending grade,  from  the  coast  to  lima — seven  miles — of  four 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet.  Twelve  trains  run  each  way- 
daily,  yielding,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  five  hundred  dollars  per 
day  net  profit.  The  road  belongs  to  Sefior  Candamo,  the 
wealthiest  citizen  of  Peru,  who  owns  two-thirds  of  the  stock, 
and  an  English  capitalist,  who  owns  the  remaming  third,  except 
one  share  belonging  to  another  person,  who  has  refrised  $20,000 
offered  for  it  by  Sefior  Candamo.  He  has  a  fancy  to  pry  into 
the  myBtery  of  management  and  receipts,  commonly  an  enigma 
to  stockholders.  The  above-mentioned  profit  does  not  include 
the  freight  on  merchandise,  which  is  not  as  large  as  might  be 
expected  between  the  principal  seaport  and  the  capital,  for  the 
reason  that  the  owners  of  the  railroad  have  been  intimidated  by 
threats  of  negro  and  cholo  a/rrieroa  and  carreteros,  and  they 
have  sought  to  conciliate  these  dangerous  enemies  by  restricting 
the  carriage  of  merchandise,  allowing  the  most  of  it  to  find  its 
way  by  mule  caravans  and  the  clxmisy  old*fashioned  carts  of  the 
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counlary,  seen  by  the  railroad  passengers,  trudging  and  tmndled 
<m  the  Lima  tnmpike,  running  parallel  nearly  the  entire  length, 
at  from  one  to  two  miles  an  hour,  knee  deep  and  hub  deep  in 
rate,  and  enydoped  in  clouds  of  dust. 

The  fields  and  meadows  on  each  side  of  the  railway  are  en- 
closed by  low  adobe  walls ;  the  soil  is  a  dark  rich-looking  loam, 
and  the  vegetation  near  to  Lima  looks  exceedingly  luxuriant, 
especiaUy  where  the  thickly-dustered  tropical  fruit  trees  are 
seen  growing. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Callao  the  road  passes  the 
village  of  BeUavista,  formerly  the  fashionable  country  residence 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  near  to  which  is  the  only  Prot- 
estant cemetery  in  Peru.  A  commodious  hospital  for  foreign 
seamen  is  located  at  this  place ;  also  a  naval  foundry ;  and 
it  was  here  that  the  Chileans,  in  their  last  war  with  Peru,  erected 
the  batteries  for  bombarding  the  fortress  of  Callao,  which  soon 
after  was  surrendered.  !N^ear  BeUavista  may  be  seen  a  rude 
wooden  cross  planted  on  a  mound,  to  mark  the  spot,  as  tradition 
says,  to  which  a  Spanish  frigate  was  carried  and  wrecked  by  the 
sea,  which  finished  the  work  of  destruction  nearly  completed  by 
the  earthquake  in  1746.  Farther  on  another  cross  indicates  the 
spot  to  which  the  wave  ascended  the  inclined  plane  toward  the 
mountains. 

Kearer  Lima  the  remains  of  old  canals  used  for  irrigation 
axe  seen,  and  also  the  once  celebrated  Alameda,  with  its  central 
drive  and  lateral  promenades,  bordered  by  shade  trees,  and  hav- 
ing turn-outs  and  stc«ie  benches  for  the  wayworn  and  lounger. 
This  avenue  was  designed  by  its  founder,  the  Viceroy  Higgins, 
to  be  completed  the  entire  distance  to  Callao,  in  the  same  style 
of  convenience  and  adornment  seen  near  Lima;  but  his  death 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  railroad  is  now  likely 
to  convert  it  into  a  dilapidated  monument  of  the  past. 

The  railroad  enters  the  city  abruptly  at  its  southwest  quar- 
ter, BSki  the  passenger  finds  himself  without  the  usual  suburban 
abroach  suddenly  in  close  contact  with  mud  walls  and  com- 
pactly built  mud  houses,  demanding  a  strict  observance  of  a 
"notice''  once  seen  in  an  American  railroad  car,  "don't  put 
your  head  or  feet  out  the  window."    On  reaching  the  station, 
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the  traveller,  on  extricating  himself  from  the  motley  crowd, 
among  whom  he  has  taken  the  chances  of  snffocation  from  cigar 
smoke,  if  the  windows  should  be  closed,  and  from  the  dust  of  a 
rainless  region,  if  they  should  be  open,  will  find  cholos  as  eager 
to  take  his  baggage  as  those  nuisances  of  American  raih-oads 
and  steamboats,  called  porters,  and  that  is  saying  enough  to 
convince  him  of  the  propriety  of  watching  his  valuables.  Two 
dollars  per  trunk,  and  five  for  a  hack  to  the  hotel,  are  the  pen- 
alties of  being  a  foreigner,  unless  Spanish  enough  can  be  mus- 
tered to  strike  a  bargain  beforehand. 

My  observations  must  he  posted  without  keeping  a  day-hooh. 
The  moments  thus  bestowed  are  those  only  incidentally  falling 
by  the  wayside  of  necessary  official  engagements.  Hence,  if 
note  of  time  were  made,  the  proof  of  how  rapidly  it  is  passing 
would  prove  annoying  without  adding  to  the  interest  of  what  I 
have  to  say.  So  that  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  mourn  over 
the  wasted  moments  of  the  present,  nor  to  lament  the  collective 
sum  of  the  past  and  future,  we  should  be  content. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  was  founded  by  Don  Francisco 
Pizarro,  in  January,  1534,  on  the  day  celebrated  by  the  Boman 
Church  as  the  Epiphany,  or  feast  of  the  worshipping  of  the  kings 
or  magi  of  the  east,  and  hence  called  by  him  La  Civdad  de  las 
Heyes,  the  city  of  the  kings.  Pizarro  being  desirous  of  plant- 
ing a  city  on  the  sea-coast,  sent  officers  to  select  a  suitable  site ; 
and  the  Bay  of  Callao  affording  a  sate  harbor  and  other  com- 
mercial faculties,  as  well  as  being  sufficiently  central  in  view  of 
territorial  acquisition,  they  followed  the  river  Eimac,  which 
empties  into  the  northern  part  of  the  bay,  and  finding  that  it 
flowed  through  a  fertile  valley  on  the  slope  of  the  western  foot 
hills  of  the  Andes,  and  ftimished  a  bountiM  supply  of  pure 
water,  they  recommended  the  southern  bank  of  that  stream, 
two  leagues  from  the  coast,  as  a  suitable  site,  on  which  Pizarro  . 
accordingly  ordered  the  city  to  be  buUt. 

The  present  name  of  the  capital,  Lima,  is  derived  from  and 
is  considered  a  softened  corruption  of  Bimac,  the  Indian  name 
of  the  river.  The  valley,  we  are  told  by  Stevenson,  an  English 
traveller  of  great  intelligence,  was  called  by  the  aborigines 
JSimao  Malca^  the  place  of  witches,  it  being  the  custom  among 
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them  to  banish  to  this  valley  persons  accused  of  witchcraft. 
But  Presoott  ("  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru^')  states  that  the 
word  Rimac  signifies  in  the  Quichua  tongue,  "  one  who  speaks^ 
from  a  celebrated  shrme  situated  there,  and  much  resorted  to  by 
Tndians  for  the  oracles  delivered  by  its  idol."  I  cannot  venture 
to  decide  the  point  of  difference  between  these  authors.  But  it 
may  be  said  in  this  connection,  that  Mr.  Prescott  is  in  error  in 
stating  that  ^^  the  capital  was  somewhat  less  than  two  leagues 
from  its  (the  river's)  mouth,  which  expanded  into  a  commodious 
liaven  for  the  commerce  that  the  eye  of  the  founder  saw  would 
one  day  float  on  its  waters."  The  distance  is  not  less  than  two 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  city,  nor  does  the 
Himac  expand  and  form'  any  part  of  the  harbor  whatever :  it 
is  insignificant  for  such  a  purpose ;  a  fishing-boat  can  scarcely 
navigate  the  shallows  at  its  mouth ;  while  the  truly  ^^  commo- 
dious haven  for  the  commerce "  that  centres  here  is  on  a  scale 
of  extent  and  depth  becoming  an  arm  of  the  ocean  it  really  is, 
with  islands  and  promontories  as  natural  breakwaters  agamst 
the  heavy  swells  and  fierce  winds  which  sometimes  endanger 
shipping  on  other  parts  of  this  coast.  It  would  be  as  just  to 
regard  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  the  "expanded  mouth"  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  as  the  Bay  of  CaUao  that  of  the  Eimac. 

Although  Lima  is  but  12^-2'  south  of  the  equator,  the  tem- 
p^ttture  is  not  excessive,  and  is  so, equable  as  not  to  vary  more 
than  25^  throughout  the  year ;  60^  of  Fahrenheit  being  the  low- 
est, and  85^  the  highest  indicated  by  the  thermometer  during 
several  years,  as  shown  by  the  careMly  kept  record  of  Sr.  Pas 
Soldan,  a  resident  of  the  capital,  as  distinguished  for  his  scien- 
tific attainments  as  for  his  enlightened  patriotism.  Thus  March 
is  shown  to  have  been  the  hottest,  and  July  the  coldest  month 
of  this  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  A  corresponding  equa- 
ble temperature  prevails  in  CaUao.  An  examination  of  the 
meteorological  roisters  of  the  TJm'ted  States  men-o'-war  "  Wy- 
oming "  and  "  Narraganset,"  the  detention  of  which  in  the  harbor 
of  CaUao  in  the  year  1860,  embraced  a  joint  period  of  eight 
months,  from  June  to  January  inclusive,  diowed  that  the  mini- 
mum temperature  was  but  59^  (in  August),  and  the  maximum 
78°,  a  variation  of  but  19°.    And  Mr.  Decourcy,  of  CaUao,  in- 
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formed  me  that  a  diary  kept  by  him  for  ten  years  reported  but 
10®  variation  for  any  one  year,  marked  by  a  thermometer  husg 
in  a  non-conducting  mud  mansion,  and  exposed  neither  to  re- 
flected rays  of  the  sun  nor  to  currents  of  air,  the  lowest  degree 
having  been  62®,  and  the  highest  72®.  An  extraordinary  uni- 
formity, perhaps  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  equable  climate  of  Liina 
and  its  vicinity,  we  must  seek  the  probable  explanation,  first,  in 
the  influence  of  the  neighboring  snow-capped  moimtains,  and 
the  unvarying  southerly  breeze,  in  modifying  a  solar  heat  which 
in  a  corresponding  latitude  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  al- 
most insupportable ;  and  secondly,  in  the  scarcely  varying  tem- 
perature of  the  vast  ocean  which  wastes  these  shores,  and  with 
which  the  same  wind  comes  freighted  to  moderate  the  cold  of 
winter.    Doubtless  the  absence  of  rain  may  also  account  in  parfc 
for  the  fact  that  no  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  are  known 
here.    Dews,  amounting  at  times  to  heavy  mists,  fall  at  nighty 
dampening  the  atmosphere  often  for  several  hours  after  sunrise. 
These  yield  the  required  moisture  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  valley,  but  they  are  detrimental  to  health,  and  counts- 
act  the  otherwise  beneficial  infiuence  of  this  equable  climate 
over  pulmonary  diseases. 

The  streets  of  lima,  in  its  central  districts,  run  correspond- 
ing to  the  points  of  the  compass,  crossing  at  right  angles ;  those 
of  the  suburbs  are  without  regularity.  Their  width  varies  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  they  are  paved  \^th  hard  rubble  stone, 
having  sidewalks  ftt)m  three  to  four  feet  wide,  of  flat  stone,  sin- 
gularly enough  imported  from  England,  labor  being  too  costly, 
or  the  natives  too  lazy  to  quarry  granite  found  in  inexhaustible 
beds  a  few  miles  east  of  the  city. 

The  river  Eimac,  running  from  east  to  west,  divides  the  city 
into  two  parts.  One,  the  larger  portion,  embracing  four-fifths 
of  the  city,  is  situated  south  of  the  river ;  and  enclosed  as  it  is 
by  an  adobe  wall  twelve  feet  high,  with  gates  and  bastions  now 
in  process  of  dilapidation,  which  touches  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Eimac,  by  its  extreme  ends  east  and  west,  it  presents  a  semi- 
circular shape,  the  length  being  about  two  miles  and  its  width 
but  little  over  one.    The  other  and  smaller  part  is  the  irregular 
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fihaped  saburb  of  San  Lazaro,  forming  the  remaining  one-fifth 
of  the  city,  and  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  being 
united  to  the  larger  part  by  a  substantial  stone  bridge,  five  hun- 
dred feet  long,  resting  on  six  heavy  piers,  and  which  has  with- 
stood uninjured  the  destructive  earthquakes  that  have  visited 
the  capitaL 

Lima  has  a  general  declivity  firom  southeast  to  northwest, 
and  those  streets  which  run  firom  east  to  west,  and  some  few 
rmming  from  south  to  north,  have  in  the  middle  canals,  about 
two  feet  wide,  walled,  and  arched  in  places  to  allow  of  vehicles 
crossing  to  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  but  open  above  through- 
out the  intervening  extent.  These  canals  are  called  aoequias, 
and  through  them  run  streams  of  water  introduced  by  natural 
flow  fix)m  the  Bimac,  the  declivity  allowing  an  uninterrupted 
passage,  the  river  heading  about  fifty  miles  east  among  the 
mountains,  and  having  a  rapid  fall  the  whole  distance  &om  its 
source  to  the  sea. 

Probably  these  acequias  were  originally  intended  to  convey 
through  the  dty  pure  water  for  domestic  use,  cleanliness,  and 
general  hygiene.  But  they  are  now  the  depositories  of  all 
sorts  of  garbage  and  filth ;  and  by  the  disregard  of  municipal 
regulations  forbidding  such  use  except  after  midnight,  they  have 
become,  without  reference  to  time,  the  substitutes  of  water-clos- 
ets, the  latter  rarely  being  foimd,  the  night-bucket  forming  the 
usual  intermedium,  and  the  direct  use  of  the  acequia  a  not  un- 
common custom  in  the  less  respectably  inhabited  parts  of  the 
city.  These  aqueducts,  indeed,  have  degenerated  into  public 
cesspools,  revolting  to  decency,  repugnant  to  comfort,  and  detri- 
mental to  health :  distributing  the  foul  contents  and  poisonous 
malaria  wherever  a  streamleanders ;  and  if -perchance  this, 
from  obstruction,  should  cease  to  flow,  there  results  an  abiding 
and  intolerable  offensiveness.  The  acequias  are  the  favorite  re- 
sorts of  that  most  obnoxious  of  the  feathered  family,  turkey 
buzzards,  the  municipal  scavengers  and  privileged  proprietors 
not  merely  of  these  pestiferous  premises,  but  also  of  the  arcade 
and  house-tops,  and  the  church  towers,  firom  which  they  com- 
placently survey  tiieir  domain  below,  and  swoop  down  to  theii 
repast  whenever  the  uprising  stench 'of  a  deposit  announces  the 
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spread  of  another  foul  banquet.  That  malignant  yellow  fever, 
with  such  a  source  of  pestUence  in  its  midst,  should  have  pre- 
vailed  in  this  city  a  few  years  since,  is  not  surprising,  al- 
thongh^in  tWfl  mild  cKmate  and  with  ordinary  attention  to  pub- 
lie  hygiene,  and  domestic  and  personal  cleanliness,  that  disease 
could  never  have  originated  here,  nor  spread  if  imported.  It  is 
unpleasant  to  refer  to  these  things,  but  it  is  only  by  considering 
their  habits  and  municipal  regulations,  that  the  condition  of  a 
people  can  be  determined. 

The  houses  of  lima,  like  those  of  Callao,  are  of  a  structure 
demanded  by  its  climate  and  liability  to  earthquakes.  The  lat- 
ter requires  that  they  should  be  built  of  unusually  massive  and 
strong  walls,  capable  of  resisting  shocks,  or  of  yielding  and 
elastic  materials,  adapting  themselves  to  terrestrial  movement, 
and  recovering  their  original  condition.  As  the  former  mode 
of  building  would  be  too  costly  for  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  it 
is  used  only  for  churches,  prisons,  and  the  most  expensive  edi- 
fices, and  even  for  these  only  in  the  lower  story ;  the  upper, 
when  such  exists,  having  the  lighter  materials  of  ordinary  dwell- 
ings. Dwellings  are  of  two  classes,  according  to  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  their  proprietors.  The  common  kind  are  of  very 
simple  construction,  usually  one  story  in  height,  built  on  a  line 
with  the  street,  or  in  long  rows  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  com- 
municating therewith  by  a  court  or  ctdrdesac.  A  scantling 
frame  is  first  put  up,  the  interspaces  of  which  are  filled  with 
split  Guayaquil  cane,  or  with  the  wild  cane  of  Peru,  cana 
hrava^  these  either  being  passed  through  holes  bored  in  the  tim- 
bers above  and  below,  and  arranged  parallel  and  near  to  each 
other,  or  interlaced  obliquely,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
builder.  Upon  both  sides  of  this  framework  a  plaster  is  spread, 
consisting  of  mud  mixed  with  cut  straw  or  chaff.  Partitions 
are  made  of  split  cane  and  mud  plaster,  separating  one  or  more 
apartments.  Chimneys  in  such  houses  are  dispensed  with,  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  rendering  artificial  heat  unnecessary  for 
personal  comfort,  and  the  yard,  when  such  is  foimd,  being  the 
primitive  kitchen  of  the  common  people.  A  door,  and  a  win- 
dow, often  without  glass,  and  grated  with  iron  bars,  together 
with  roof  of  thatched  flags,  or  plank  covered  with  mud  several 
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inches  thick,  complete  the  bnilding.  Two  stories  and  several 
apartments  are  sometimes  found,  built  of  like  materials,  floored, 
and  generally  more  commodious  and  comfortable. 

The  residence  of  a  wealthy  inhabitant  occupies  the  four  sides 
of  a  square  open  court,  or  paUo^  as  it  is  called,  the  approach  to 
which  is  by  a  well-secured  gateway  large  enough  to  admit  a 
carriage,  and  usually  guarded  by  a  porter.  The  court  is  taste- 
fblly  paved  with  small  rubble  stone,  or  with  the  bleached  verte- 
brae, or  other  small  bones  of  animals,  arranged  so  as  to  form 
ornamental  figures.  The  house,  one  or  two  stories  high,  has 
galleries  facing  the  court,  the  dUo^  when  it  exists,  being  pro- 
tected by  a  projecting  roof,  and  having  a  stairway  leading  to  its 
gallery,  which  gives  access  to  the  upper  rooms,  all  of  which 
op^i  on  the  gallery.  The  alto  in  front  is  provided,  also,  with  a 
latticed  or  glass  window  balcony  above  the  gateway,  something 
like  a  bay-window  overlooking  the  street,  which  serves  the  verjr 
important  purpose  of  ladies'  observatory.  The  principal  mate- 
rial of  these  houses  is  usually  sun-dried  bricks,  adobes,  for  the 
lower  story,  the  wall  of  which  is  very  thick,  though  sometimes 
the  entire  bmlding  even  of  this  class  is  framework  and  cane,  the 
stucco  of  the  inside  being  not  so  coarse  as  that  in  common  use. 
Wall  paper  hides  the  defects  of  the  interior  plastering,  and  par- 
titions are  made  of  board  covered  with  papered  canvas.  In 
lima,  as  in  Callao,  the  mud  roof  is  preferred  as  the  best  non- 
conductor of  heat  in  warm  weather,  but  plank  and  cement  roofe 
are  also  used.  The  invariably  flat  roof  is  often  furnished  with 
a  mirador — a  look-out.  Occasionally  a  first-class  residence  is 
seen  tolerably  well  frescoed,  and  neatly,  conveniently,  and  even 
luxuriously  arranged  and  furnished.  They  certainly  have  an 
advantage  over  North  American  city  residences,  in  that  they 
have  no  steqp,  narrow,  and  endless  stairways  to  climb.  The 
wealthy  light  their  mansions  with  gas,  and  a  very  few  have,  also, 
water  introduced  into  their  houses ;  but  both  are  used  at  an  ex- 
orbitant charge:  fd?  gas,  nine  dollars  per  one  thousand  cubic 
feet ;  for  water,  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  a  single  flow.  The 
streets  are  well  lighted  by  gas.  If  there  be  stabling  on  the 
premises,  it  occupies  a  small  court  behind  the  dwelling,  and  is 
accessible  only  through  the  front  gateway  and  patio.    Cellars 
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are  not  dug.  Earth  bo  near  the  lower  floor  would  be  detriment. 
al  to  health,  but  that  it  is  always  dry  in  this  rainless  climate. 
Necessary  out-bundings,  common  among  the  lower  clasBee  of 
JNTorth  Americans,  are  not  found  in  lima,  and  a  modem  vrat^> 
closet  is  unknown,  from  which  there  result  great  discomfort,  in- 
jury to  health,  and  public  as  well  as  private  indecency.  A 
stranger,  accustomed  to  the  observances  of  a  higher  civilization, 
in  passing  along  thoroughfares  of  this  capital,  cannot  avoid  of- 
fence to  his  delicacy ;  and  a  municipal  regulation  tolerates  the 
weekly  call  at  houses  by  an  incorporated  French  company,  in 
the  broad  face  of  day,  for  revolting  contributions  that  have 
failed  to  find  their  way  into  the  filthy  acequias,  and  are  perpet- 
ually passing  by  drayloads  through  crowded  business  streets,  to 
the  disgust  of  foreigners  and  the  annoyance  of  well-bred  citi- 
zens. 

The  many  cracked,  inclined,  warped,  and  twisted  houses  seen 
in  Lima,  attest  the  force  by  which  they  have  been  tried ;  and 
show  the  discretion  of  the  people  in  sacrificing  appearance  to 
security,  and  in  seeking  the  best  means  of  guarding  against  the 
effects  of  that  power  which  heaves  the  granite  foundations  of  the 
earth,  lifts  and  sunders  its  crust,  and  moves  even  the  ocean- to  its 
wilL    North  American  thin  walls  of  brittle  materials,  ambitious 
of  height  and  often  measuring  the  ambition  of  vulgar  owners, 
would  crumble  into  fragments  under  the  might  of  a  Peruvian 
earthquake,  involving  all,  property  and  people,  in  destruction. 
But  secure  against  ordinary  danger  by  architectural  ingenuity, 
and  having  the  accessible  patio  to  escape  to  in  the  event  of 
threatened  demolition  of  his  house,  the  patriotic  LimefLo  would 
rather  take  the  risk  of  the  earth's  ague  paroxysm  than  not  to 
make  a  sensation  in  the  world.    He  seems  to  have  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  his  country  can  get  up  a  phenomenon  that  cannot 
be  equalled  elsewhere. 

Hotels !  What  shall  be  said  of  them  ?  Send  a  live  Yankee 
down  here,  with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  take^Maury's  Hotel 
Frangais,  Morin's  Hotel,  Hotel  de  la  Bola  de  Oro,  Hotel  de 
I'Europe,  and  Hotel  I'Uni verso,  and  put  them  together;  let 
him  turn  them  inside  out,  expel  the  fleas,  drive  out  the  billiard 
and  rochambor  tables  and  their  devotees  from  the  best  and 
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most  public  apartments,  and  get  rid  «of  the  worthless  cholo 
apoli^es  for  servants ;  let  him  bring  clean  table  and  bed  linen, 
and  not  forget  a  lot  of  Irish  chambermaids  and  a  cargo  of  well- 
trained  waiters  of  the  gennine  sable  standard ;  let  him  have  Ml 
authority  to  do  all  things  in  general  and  every  thing  in  particu- 
lar as  he  may  decide  to  be  according  to  the  last  New  York 
model ;  and  above  all,  let  him  bring  with  his  characteristic 
shrewdness,  intelligence,  energy,  activity,  and  go-ahead-ativeness, 
that  ethical  element  so  hard  for  hotel  keepers  to  compass,  to 
wit :  conscience  enough  to  charge  but  twice  the  worth  of  a  thing, 
and  there  would  then  be  one  house  of  refuge  for  the  way-worn 
traveller  such  as  lima  has  not  seen,  and  is  not  likely  to  possess 
by  any  other  process.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  describe 
the  present  hotels  of  this  capitaL  What  do  you  think  of  a 
hotel  in  which,  if  you  are  not  a  billiard  player,  you  must  either 
go  to  your  chamber  or  into  the  street  i  Without  parlor,  reading 
room,  or  reception  room,  for  a  weary  guest  to  sit  in ;  without  a 
servant  to  wait  on  you  except  at  table,  or  a  bell  to  ring  for  one 
even  if  he  could  be  had.  Indeed,  the  possession  of  a  house  bell  is 
the  singular  exception  to  the  rule.  The  American  Minister's  resi- 
dence has  one,  and  it  serves  to  remind  his  wandering  countrymen 
of  the  conveniences  of  home.  Indeed,  bell-metal  appears  to  have 
be^i  all  used  in  the  manufacture  of  church  bells,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  natives  have  come  to  the  sage  conclusion  that  they  make 
noise  enough  for  the  whole  city.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
if  Paradise  is  to  be  won  by  perpetual  peals  from  tower  and  tink- 
Iings  at  the  altar,  surely  the  people  of  lima  have  a  cheery  pros- 
pect ahead,  for  the  former  cease  only  to  call  the  faithfdl  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  that  the  latter  may  remind  them  when  there  of 
their  duties  as  worshippers ;  and  so  a  continuous  religious  cere- 
monial, in  which  bell-metal  performs  a  chief  part,  is  in  progress 
firom  morning  until  night. 

A  few  words  more  about  hotels — ^for  even  among  evils  there 
is  a  choice.  If,  then,  fate  should  direct  your  steps  to  this  city 
of  filth,  festivsds,  and  fleas — and  the  rest  of  Christendom  can 
produce  none  such  as  the  last  mentioned  for  numbers,  magni- 
•  tude,  and  ferocity,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Mohammedan  Turkey  can — 
seek  Maury's  Hotel  Frangais ;  there,  and  there  only,  you  may 
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stand  a  chance  of  not  pompromiBing  yonr  character  for  chastity^ 
and  of  retiring  to  your  chamber  without  a  ta/pada  insisting  on 
accompanying  you  to  cheer  the  loneliness  of  night  But  as  you 
will  be  charged  for  every  thing  that  you  get,  and  many  that  you 
do  not  get,  from  ^(^porterifa  fee  when  you  enter  the  front  gate, 
to  his  imconscionable  exaction  when  you  pass  out ;  for  the  mod- 
icum of  candle  which  lights  you  to  bed,  to  that  which  should 
light  yon  when  you  have  to  go  in  the  dark ;  and  many  things 
unnecessary  to  specify  now,  but  which  will  he  specified  in  the 
bill  of  whoever  shall  go  there,  it  may  be  useftd  to  assist  you  in 
the  settlement  of  your  accoimt  by  giving  some  information  about 
Peruvian  currency.  As  strangers  are  expected  to  pay  liberally 
for  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  travel,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  they  will  have  any  use  for  lesser  values,  nevertheless  they 
may  be  named. 

SILVER  com. 

CuartiUo,    (i  Real)  equal  to 8^  cents. 

Medio,    (iReal.)  " 6i     " 

Real,  « lai     " 

Peceta,  " 25       " 

Peso,  " 1  dollar. 

GOLD  COIN. 

Cuartillo  de  oro,  equal  to 1^  dollars. 

Escudo,  " 2i       " 

Doblon,  «    • 4i       " 

Media  onza,  " 8i       « 

Onza,  «  17         « 

There  is  no  Peruvian  money  being  coined  at  this  time ;  and 
the  little  of  former  dates  in  circulation  is  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  more  debased  Bolivian  currency.  Small  change  is 
scarce,  and  dealers  substitute  it  by  halving  reals  for  raedios,  and 
liiese  latter  they  cut  again  for  cuartillos.  The  paper  issue  un- 
happily sometimes  known  in  our  own  country  in  violation  of 
its  organic  law— the  Constitution— which  gives  the  Government 
only  the  power  "  to  com  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof; " 
which  prohibits  the  emission  of  "  bills  of  credit,"  and  makes 
nothing  *'  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;'' 
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mercantile  crisis  causing  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  favors 
rogues  and  defrauds  the  honest,  has  no  existence  in  Peru.  Ar- 
bitrary and  absolute  as  is  this  Government's  disregard  of  consti- 
tutional provisions,  yet  it  has  not  ventured  on  such  an  extreme 
of  usurpation  as  to  trample  under  foot  the  legal  standards  of 
value,  and  to  substitute  an  illusive  invention  of  financial  craft 
for  the  precious  metals.  It  recognizes  the  truth  that  interna- 
tional conmierce  demands,  and  will  have,  acticaUti/  of  value ;  and 
whatever  its  other  tyranny,  it  has  stopped  short  of  the  oppres- 
sion which  would  enforce  the  circulation  among  its  own  people 
of  that  which  itself  will  not  receive  in  payment  of  imposts,  and 
which  it  could  not  become  a  purchaser  with  in  a  foreign  market. 
In  the  matter  of  currency,  at  least,  this  Government  has  set  an 
example  of  justice  and  consistency  to  some  others  of  loftier  pre- 
tension, however  faulty  in  fulfilment. 

The  scarcity  of  small  change  does  not  appear  to  restrain  the 
national  propensity  for  gambling,  shown  by  the  almost  daily 
drawing  of  lotteries  adapted  to  the  means  of  the  poorer  people, 
who  would  rather  go  without  food  than  lose,  the  chance  of  get- 
ting a  prize  by  staking  their  real  or  medio.  The  streets  swarm 
with  lottery  ticket  venders,  crying  at  the  top  of  their  voices  the 
tempting  prizes — ^'  Mil  pecos  1  para  manana."  "  Mil  pecos !  para 
lu^o."  "  Quarto  mil  pecos  1  para  lunes."  These  venders  are 
the  pests  of  the  streefts.  No  one  is  free  from  their  importunities. 
They  are  like  the  newsboys  of  large  American  cities ;  you  can- 
not turn  round  without  running  against  one.  In  the  restaurant, 
the  hotel,  the  market,  even  at  the  church  door,  one  is  button- 
holed and  cea^lessly  screamed  at — "  Mil  pecos !  para  manana." 
Great  as  the  national  vice  of  gambling  has  always  been,  it  is 
Baid  to  be  actually  increasing.  "Not  is  it  likely  to  diminish 
among  the  lower  classes  while  those  in  high  official  stations  and 
of  great  social  influence,  encourage,  as  they  do,  the  practice  by 
public  example,  staking  thousands  on  the  turn  of  a  card,  even  in 
the  presence  of  their  wives  and  children.  If  General  Oastilla  is 
the  chief  gambler  as  well  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  Peru,  losing 
sixty  thousand  dollars  a  night  and  drawing  his  draft  as  Presi- 
dent on  an  English  SanMng  House  for  its  payment  next  mom- 
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ing,  what  is  to  be  expected  but  that  his  supporters  will  become 
his  imitators  in  official  fraud  as  well  as  in  the  base  habit  of  seek- 
ing another's  fortune  at  the  cost  of  possible  impoyerisbment  of 
his  family }  And  what  can  be  hoped  for  in  a  claim  for  indem- 
nity for  national  outrage  agamst  such  an  Executive  but  preyarica- 
tion,  quibbling,  and  delay,  which  haye  characterized  hia  conduct 
in  the  negotiation  now  about  to  be  closed  by  our  national  sdf- 
respect? 

Those  who  spend  their  small  earnings,  and  what  they  can 
beg  or  borrow,  in  the  licensed  street-gambling  of  lotteries,  are 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  populace.  But  as  the  classification 
of  society  here  differs  fipom  any  of  which  you  haye  personal 
knowledge,  it  is  proper  to  say  in  what  it  consists.  And  pre* 
mising  that  it  rests  rather  on  the  comparative  superiority  of 
blood — ^the  natural  distinction  of  race — ^than  upon  any  adyenti 
tious  circumstances,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  aborigi 
nal  race  was  the  Indian ;  and  that  subsequently  there  came  into 
this  country  the  Spaniard,  then  the  Negro,  and  recently  the 
Chinaman,  to  enable  one  to  come  to  tolerably  correct  conclu- 
sions  as  to  results,  when  it  is  added  that  the  proposal  of  iN'orth 
American  misc^enation  has  in  South  America  been  practically 
applied.    To  wit : 

The  White  and  Indian  have  given  to  Peru  the  mestizo. 

White  and  Negro,  the  rmdatto. 

White  and  Chinese,  the  chincMcmoo. 

Indian  and  Chinese,  the  chvruHiholo. 

N^ro  and  Chinese,  the  zarnho^hmo. 

Indian  and  Negro,  the  cTwno. 

White  aud  mulatto,  the  eua/rteron. 

White  and  mestisa,  the  Creole — so  called  h^^,  but  alto- 
gether different  from,  the  Creole  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America. 

Indian  and  mulatto,  the  chmo-oecv/ro. 

Indian  and  mestiza,  the  mestizo-daro. 

Negro  aud  mulatto,  the  zambo-neffro. 

Negro  and  mestiza,  the  mtUatto^sonro. 

With  these  data,  and  knowing  that  the  created  distinctions 
of  the  primary  races  have  been  shamelessly  disregarded  by 
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man,  and  that  the  baser  passions  have  subverted  reason,  senti- 
ment and  sympathy,  the  many  modifications  of  admixtore  and 
relativB  pro  JortioBB  of  blood  may  be  Bnrmised,  which  chaxactei^ 
fee  a  population  presenting  a  greater  yariety  of  tints,  of  physi- 
cal  and  mental  endowments,  than  can  be  fonnd  probably  else- 
where in  the  world.  The  defiboitive  terms  Spaniard,  Cholo, 
Zambo,  Negro,  are  generally  heard,  to  signify  the  White,  Indian, 
Mixed,  and  Black,  but  it  is  becoming  customary  to  designate  aU 
except  the  anthropological  antipodes — Caucasian  and  Negro — as 
cholos ;  and  thus  the  origindly  mild,  inoffensive,  industrious, 
and  provident  Indian  people,  wiU»probably  soon  have  to  father 
all  the  physical  and  moral  debasement  resulting  firom  this  in- 
discrimmate  crossing  of  original  races  and  this  corrupted  prog- 
eny ;  all  the  feebleness,  vicious  organization,  and  defective 
vitality  of  the  mongrel  element  proceeding  from  violations  of 
the  laws  of  creation ;  producing,  too,  perpetual  conflicts,  both  in 
social  and  political  life,  until  those  laws  shall  be  vindicated,  as 
they  inevitably  will  be,  and  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  nature 
as  weU  as  upon  the*  original  Indian  race,  shall  be  repaired  by 
the  extinction  of  all  title  to  perpetuity  on  the  part  of  the 
numerically  weak,  and  the  aboriginal  element  still  dominant  on 
this  part  of  the  continent  shall  be  restored  to  the  condition  it 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  And  this  event  wiU 
be  hastened  by  the  late  act  of  the  Peruvian  Government  eman- 
cipating the  negro  slaves,  who  have  consequently  become, 
•  according  to  the  testimony  of  observing  and  intelligent  citizens, 
a  curse  to  the  country  and  to  themselves — ^robbers,  assassins, 
drunkards,  and  general  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  Idle 
and  debas^  they  are  passing  through  a  transition  of  barbarism 
to  extinction,  a  final  event  contemplated  with  satisfaction  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  social  elevation,  political  stability, 
and  general  prosperity  of  Peru. 

Another  evil  resulting  from  the  l^islative  abolition  of  judi- 
doos  and  responsible  control  over  so  large,  and  when  freed 
from  disciplinary  restraints  so  disturbing  an  element  of  society, 
and  from  the  withdrawal  of  this  labor  from  industrial  pursuits,, 
especially  of  rural  districts,  is  the  importation  of  Chinese  Coolies 
to  supply  the  wants  of  agricxdture.    Thus,  instead  of  a  system 
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of  servitude,  in  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  ch^v 
ish  and  protect,  from  physical  and  moral  evils,  the  laborer, 
whose  life  and  well-being  were  the  measure  of  his  own  pros- 
perity, one  has  been  introduced  attended  with  unprecedented 
cruelties.  In  fact,  the  importation  of  Coolies  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  African  slave  trade,  with  an  aggravation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  "  middle  passage,"  as  shown  by  the  Btartling 
proportion  of  deaths  on  the  voyage,  and  the  frightful  picture 
of  emaciation  and  disease  on  landing  in  Peru.  And  when  sold 
into  temporary  slavery,  which  has  been  glossed  to  dazzle  dupes 
with  the  term  "  free  apprenticeship,"  it  is  to  learn  that  the 
more  work  can  be  forced  from  him  during  his  term  of  service, 
and  the  scantier  his  food  and  clothing,  the  larger  will  be  the 
employer's  profits — ^there  being  actually  no  motive  of  interest  in 
husbanding  the  Coolie's  resources  of  health  and  life  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  bond.  Hence  the  treatment  he  receives  on  the 
hacienda,  which  is  his  territorial  prison  during  the  term  of  ser- 
vice which  consumes  the  prime  of  his  years,  is  characterized  by 
great  inhumanity.  The  task-masters  of  Coolies  are  negroes  or 
mulattoes,  whose  natural  insensibility  and  proclivity  to  cruelty 
fit  them  for  drivers ;  and  who,  it  is  the  general  opinion  here, 
seem  to  consider  that  if  the  Coolie  succumbs  to  the  severity  of 
discipline,  and  becomes  enfeebled  or  diseased,  it  is  better  by 
additional  severity  to  rid  the  hacienda  of  him  altogether — 
giving  him  the  choice  solely  of  death,  or  seeking  the  cold 
charity  of  strangers.  Hence  the  frequent  meeting  of  impover- 
ished and  emaciated  Chinamen  on  the  streets  of  lima ;  and  the 
pitiful  spectacle  presented  by  the  poor  wretches  in  the  pest- 
house  of  the  Refugio. 

The  Lime£dans  of  pure  Spanish  descent,  and  especially  the 
women,  are  quick  in  detecting  any  shade  of  the  innxmierable 
adulterations  of  blood,  however  slight  the  deterioration ;  and 
priding  themselves  upon  their  nobler  race  and  their  freedom 
from  taint,  they  may  be  excused  the  very  common  weakness  of 
announcing  the  discovery  of  another's  misfortune.  The  white 
skin  is  the  badge  of  superiority  universally  recognized,  notwith- 
standing the  pronunciamentos  of  equaUiy  by  aspiring  military 
chieftains,  to  conciliate  the  brutal  blacks  and  mongrels,  who 
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liave  thus  become  the  ready  mstnmienta  of  revohiUona  cmd  the 
agents  in  a  de  facto  polUicai  ensla/oemerU  of  the  nation.  In 
countries  boasting  of  constitutional  government,  there  has  yet 
been  no  such  utter  disregard  of  law  and  personal  rights,  no  such 
bold  and  unblushing  executive  encroachment  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government,  both  legislative 
and  judicial,  as  in  Peru.  By  Presidential  conunand,  the  army, 
armed  police,  and  battalions  of  negro  cargadores  and  aquadores, 
march  to  the  i)olls  on  days  of  election,  and  excluding  all  by 
threat  and  violence  who  differ  with  those  exercising  official 
power,  fulfil  the  prearranged  programme  of  the  Executive. 
The  haUs  of  national  legislation  have  been  closed  by  Castilla's 
order,  and  fixed  bayonete  gleaming  in  the  black  hands  of  a 
republican  tyrant's  tools  have  prevented  the  exit  of  deputies, 
until,  under  threat,  they  have  revoked  decrees  passed  in  con- 
formity with  constitutional  right,  and  offensive  alone  to  his 
despotic  will.  Elections  in  distant  parts  of  the  State  have  been 
annulled  by  the  President  when  his  favorites  and  partisans 
were  not  returned ;  judgments  in  international  questions  have 
been  rendered  in  courts  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  and 
have  afterwards  been  quoted  in  diplomatic  discussions  as  judi- 
cial decisions  demanding  his  official  recognition  and  ftilfilment ; 
and  wars  have  been  declared,  and  decrees  of  imprisonment  and 
banishment  violative  of  personal  rights,  proclaimed  and  enforced 
against  citizens  obnoxious  to  his  suspicion  and  jealousy,  proving 
the  actual  Government  an  absolute  despotism  rather  than  a 
constitutional  republic.  Events  transpiring  here,  fi'om  day  to 
day,  may  well  suggest  the  inquiry.  What  have  Peruvians  gained 
by  casting  off  the  monarchical  yoke  of  Spain,  unless  it  be  the 
privilege  of  vdhmtary  sitibndssion  to  a  Presidential  yoke  not  leas 
ffoUingj  and  going  to  destruction  m  their  ovm  way  f 

Near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  public  square,  dignified  by 
the  name  Plaza  Mayor.  The  great  square  embraces  about 
four  acres.  It  is  neither  enclosed,  paved,  nor  adorned,  except 
by  a  monumental  fountain,  consisting  of  a  column  supporting  a 
figure  of  Fame  spouting  water  from  its  trumpet,  which  falls 
with  that  issuing  from  other  parts  of  the  column  and  its  orna- 
mental appendages  into  a  capacious  basin,  whence  it  is  taken 
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by  aquadoT^ — ^water-camerB.  For  its  transportation  two  kegs 
are  placed  endwise  in  hoops,  attached  to  a  pack-saddle  o^  the 
back  of  a  donkey.  The  aqxiador,  armed  with  a  formidable  prop- 
stick  for  supporting  one  k^  when  he  removes  the  other,  and 
which  is  freely  nsed  for  beating  his  little  beast  also,  motuits 
behind  the  load,  his  feet  often  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  ihtiB 
he  traverses  the  city  fiimishing  the  indispensable  element  at 
about  a  real  the  load.  Several  other  fountains,  of  less  preten- 
sions, all  supplied,  as  is  the  principal  one,  by  water  from  the 
river  Eimac,  through  pipes,  are  located  in  other  parts  of  the 
city. 

The  patient  and  much-abused  donkey  is  the  chief  agent  in 
the  general  carrying  trade  of  the  city;  whether  it  be  milk, 
bread,  frxdt,  meat,  grass,  charcoal,  wood,  adobes,  earth,  reed,  or 
other  useM  and  ornamental  articles  requiring  transportation, 
the  indispensable  donkey  and  his  pannier  are  brought  into 
requisition.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  intelli- 
gence and  safety  he  performs  his  task ;  large  caravans,  with  but 
one  driver,  threading  the  narrow,  and  at  times  nearly  obstructed 
streets,  in  single  file,  and  with  an  obedience  and  precision  de- 
serving  of  more  considerate  and  mercifol  treatment  than  they 
usually  receive  from  their  brutal  negro  task-masters ;  who  seem 
to  have  been  relieved  in  Peru  from  compulsory  labor  only  to 
become  the  more  cruel  in  their  inflictions  upon  animals  but 
tittle  less  intelligent,  and  far  more  useful  and  amenable  to 
authority,  than  themselves.  ^ 

On  tlie  north,  south,  and  west  sides  of  the  plaza,  are  arcades 
in  front  of  the  houses,  covering  the  sidewalks,  which  are  here 
wider  than  elsewhere,  and  handsomely  paved  with  marble  tiles. 
These  arcades,  colunmed  and  arched  toward  the  plaza,  form 
sheltered  promenades  for  the  fashionables,  who  resort  here  as 
well  for  pleasure  and  sight-seeing  as  to  make  purchases  at  the 
fancy  and  other  shops  that  border  the  arcades,  and  brilliantly 
illuminate  them  at  night  with  their  show-window  gas-lights. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  plaza,  behind  the  shops,  is  a  court-yard, 
with  a  portal  guarded  by  armed  soldiers,  and  over  which 
floats  the  national  flag.  Around  this  space  are  the  buildings 
for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  criminal  court,  the  office  of  the 
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Intendente,  and  the  former  Yiceroy's  palace,  now  the  official 
reddeiioe  of  the  President  of  Peru,  bnt  nnoccupied  by  General 
.Ci^tma,  who  continues  to  reside  in  his  private  mansion  in 
aiiother  part  of  the  city.  The  whole  block  on  the  north  side 
of  the  plaza  is  called  Palace  Square,  but  it  has  neither  grandeur 
nor  extent  to  justify  the  name.  The  archbishop's  palace  has  a 
slight  claim  to  consideration  as  such.  All  others  called  palaces 
are  bnflt  of  common  materials,  and  are  unimposing,  sqnatty, 
and  dirty-lookin£:  edified  On  the  west  side  of  the  plaza  there 
is  fo^not^  worthy  of  mention.  Nor  is  the  south  side 
remarkable  for  aught  except,  about  the  middle  of  it,  the  entrance 
to  d  caUejon  depdaterm — mat-maker's  alley — ^the  site  of  Pizar- 
ro's  palace ;  where,  on  the  26th  June,  1541,  he  was,  after  an 
extraordinary  career  as  a  discoverer  and  a  conqueror,  and  the 
acquisition  of  an  influence  and  power  only  second  to  those  of 
his  sovereign ,  ascMissmated  by  a  band  of  eighteen  or  t^nty  con- 
spirators ;  who,  as  unfortunate  followers  of  Ahnagro,  the  former 
companion  in  arms  of  the  conqueror,  but  subsequently  basely 
murdered  by  his  brother  Hernando  Pizarro,  had  followed  their 
young  chieftain,  Diego,  the  son  of  Almagro,  to  his  compulsory 
confinem^it  in  lima.  And  being  disappointed  in  long-expected 
redress  of  their  grievances,  and  indignant  at  the  ridicule,  scorn, 
and  contumely  heaped  upon  them  by  the  officials  and  compan- 
ions of  PizaiTO,  finaUy  determined,  by  a  bold  assault,  to  rid 
Peru  olr  one  they  considered  a  tyrant,  and  thus  release  them- 
selves and  Mends  from  intolerable  oppression.  As  is  the  case 
vith  most  desperate  enterprises,  daringly  prosecuted  by  fearless 
spirits  acting  in  concert,  well  knowing  that  certain  death  will 
be  tiie  penalty  of  failure,  this  proved  entirely  successftd.  Inured 
to  danger,  confident  in  his  proi^ess,  accustomed  to  triumph, 
E^izaiTO  disr^arded  the  warnings  of  a  confidential  attendant 
against  the  "men  of  Chile,"  as  Almagro's  followers  were  de- 
risively called,  and  thus  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked  at 
disadvantage  in  his  own  house.  He  perished,  however,  as  be- 
came a  Oastilian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  that  warlike 
age,  having  first  offered  up  several  of  his  enemies  on  the  altar 
of  his  sacrifice.  So  easily  is  the  passive  multitude  controlled  by 
the  active  and  resolute  few,  that  the  scorned  and  derided  men 
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of  Cliilo  of  an  hour  before,  became,  instantly  on  their  snooessfol 
revolt  becoming  known  throughout  the  caj)ital,  the  recognized 
dictators  of  Peru ;  and  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  just  cea&e<l 
to  breathe,  and  on  whose  breath  when  living  had  hung  the 
destinies  of  the  State,  and  the  fortune  or  fate  of  each  of  it8 
citizens,  was  hastily  wrapped  in  its  bloody  shroud,  and  stealthily 
bm'ied  by  the  dim  light  of  a  few  tapers  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  cathedral  vault,  unhonored  in  his  passage  to  the  tomb  by 
the  pageant  which  had  so  often  garnished  his  path  of  triumph, 
and  unattended,  save  by  a  few  domestics,  and  by  one  the  spirit 
of  charity  designates  his  wife — although  the  impartial  historian 
throws  a  doubt  over  the  relation,  but  not  on  the  fact,  by  saying 
"  he  was  never  married,"  Since  then,  on  the  erection  of  the 
present  cathedral,  his  remains  were  removed  for  the  second  time 
from  their  resting-place,  and  with  pomp  and  ceremony  deemed 
approprij^te  to  a  just  consideration  of  his  eminent  services  to  his 
country,  they  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  metropolitan 
church.  Here  they  are  said  to  be  exhibited  for  a  trifling 
gratuity  by  the  sacristan.  Certainly  the  mummied  remains  of 
human  bodies  are  seen  in  stone  niches  of  the  cathedral  vaults ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  common  rumor — commonly  a  liar — ^which 
designates  one  of  these  as  the  body  of  Pizarro,  any  more  than  I 
believe  in  a  reproductive  power  of  the  holy  cross,  or  of  Pizarro's 
Bhirt ;  which  last,  if  you  wiU  consider  the  remark  a  truth  aiid 
not  a  paradRx,  it  may  be  said  you  can  huy  a  piece  ofi*if  you 
wish  to  be  "  sold.^^  Most  visitors  are  represented  to  have  carried 
away  a  piece  of  this  miraculous  garment,  but  there  it  is,  the 
same  snuff-colored  mystery,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  integrity 
yet  A  few  years  since  an  EngUsh  speculator,  emulous  of 
Low.  ^nitol  enten-ri*,  .LepU^oBly  oai  off  and  b»« 
away  the  mummy's  hands ;  and  there  are  those  in  Lima,  who, 
deterred  by  a  belief  in  the  sacrilege  from  descending  into  the 
vault,  yet  state  that  the  vital  forces  were  temporarily  renewed 
in  the  offended  limbs  until  the  hands  were  reproduced.  But 
the  act  of  regeneration  has  only  happened  in  the  fancy  of  the 
credulous ;  the  extremities  are  seen,  but  in  the  mutilated  con- 
dition referred  to,  and  the  old  sacristan  has  been  too  honest  to 
strengthen  the  delusion  hy  oMachmg  other  hcmds.    Nor  did  he 
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Bay  anj  thing  to  me  to  encourage  the  impression  that  this  is 
Pizarro's  bo<}y.  He  states,  that  some  years  since  several  bodies 
withont  inscriptions  were  disinterred.  This  one  of  them  he 
oonsiders  the  remains  of  a  former  well-known  prelate.  If  it  be 
true,  as  we  are  historically  informed,  that  Pizarro  "  was  tall  in 
Btatnre  and  well  proportioned,"  then  certainly  the  body  spoken 
of  is  not  his,  for  it  is  not  over  a  medinm  height,  and  bnt  for  the 
block  imdemeath  wonld  be  decidedly  flat-chested.  What,  per- 
hiq>3,  is  more  correct  than  many  of  the  stories  about  this  body, 
is,  that  not  long  ago  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  monldy,  pliable,  and 
represented  as*  having  belonged  to  the  great  conqueror,  were 
sold  to  an  antiquarian  at  a  high  cost.  Their  value  was  seriously 
d^redated  on  a  subsequent  critical  examination,  by  the  dis 
eovery  on  them  of  the  nearly  obliterated  stamp  of  a  Lynn 
manufactory.  Italy  is  not  alone  in  the  readiness  with  which 
die  imposes  on  the  credulous.  If  paintings  of  the  old  masters 
can  be  produced  to  order,  so  can  the  shoes  and  shirts  of  dis- 
coverers and  conquerors.  Pizarro  was  slain  in  1541,  and  buried 
hastily,  without  embalming.  His  remains  were  twice  removed 
and  reinterred,  the  last  time  in  1607 — sixty-six  years  after  the 
first  buriaL  How  much  of  them  was  probably  found  at  that 
time?  The  historian  Prescott  says,  "his  hones  were  removed 
to  the  new  Cathedral."  And  yet  sensationists  who,  with  Hudi- 
bras,  "  can  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen,"  point  out  a  tolerably 
well-preserved  body  as  that  of  Pizarro ! 

On  the  east  side  of  the  plaza  stands  the  cathedral  referred  to 
above,  and  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  The  base  on  which  the 
ca&edral  stands  is  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plaza,  embrac 
ing  a  spacious  paved  area  enclosed  by  an  iron  balustrade,  giv- 
ing the  building  a  suitable  elevation  to  exhibit  its  great  size  to 
advantage,  this  being  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
front  by  four  hundred  depth.  The  walls  and  the  pillars  within 
are  massive  and  strong,  of  stone,  burnt  brick,  and  adobes,  with 
coarse  stucco.  But  although  the  size  of  the  building  is  impos- 
ing tiie  architectural  design  is  not  so,  an  inharmonious  assem- 
blage of  orders,  and  a  rude  composite  with  an  undue  proportion 
of  crude  fancies,  giving  an  ensemble  at  variance  with  rule  and 
good  taste.    Two  towers  surmounting  the  front  fa$ade,  contain 
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fine  peals  of  bells,  two  of  these  of  nnnsxial  size,  haTing  an  ex- 
quisitely rich  tone ;  their  vibrations,  especially  in  the  still  hour 
of  midnight,  floating  on  the  air  in  lingering  melody  and  pro- 
longed cadence,  as  if  the  heavens  gave  back  the  sweet  notes  in 
token  of  acceptance.  The  white,  slate,  red,  and  yellow  wash, 
on  the  exterior  of  the  church,  detract  much  from  the  effect 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  its  massive  proportions. 
The  sombre  hue  of  age,  and  this  is  now  measured  by  centuries, 
would  be  much  more  imposing  than  the  dare  of  a  vulgar  wall- 
coloring.  The  interior  hLthLr-two  immense  squ^W 
supporting  arches,  mostly  gothic.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
brick,  much  worn  from  long  use.  The  roofis  of  narrow  plank, 
arched,  and  covered  outside  with  a  thin  coat  of  plaster.  Hav- 
ing been  thrice  thrown  down  by  earthquakes,  that  now  described 
was  built  and  has  been  found  best  suited  to  resist  shocks.  The 
embellishments  are  on  a  scale  of  considerable  grandeur,  and 
would  be  effective  but  for  the  quantity  of  tinsel  obtruded  every- 
where, not  only  on  the  high  altar  and  choir,  near  the  middle  of 
the  church,  but  from  the  twelve  or  fourteen  altars,  or  rather 
distinct  chapels,  which  occupy  the  large  spaces  between  the 
heavy  pilasters  against  the  wtdls,  corresponding  to  the  columns 
supporting  the  roof.  The  side  altars  are  rich,  and  the  high  al- 
tar is  truly  magnificent ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  effect 
of  its  grandeur  is  destroyed  by  the  intervention  of  the  choir  be- 
tween it  and  the  main  entrance,  especially  when  its  beautiAil 
columiis,  capitals,  cornices,  and  mouldings,  its  statuary,  gold- 
wrought  custodium,  embossed  silver  altar  table,  immense  silver 
candelabra,  and  innumerable  decorations  of  precious  woods  and 
marble,  as  well  as  of  metals,  are  gleaming  in  the  radiance  of  a 
thousand  wax  candles,  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  grand  festivals. 
A^mong  the  heavy  and  elaborately-carved  oak  chairs  appropriated 
to  high  functionaries,  one  is  pointed  out  which  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Pizarro,  when,  weary  with  war,  satiated  with  the 
blood  of  innocent  victims  to  his  lust  of  power  and  plunder,  and 
perhaps  realizing  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  life,  ho  sought  to 
conciliate  divine  clemency  by  a  public  show  of  sanctify.  It 
was  not  because  of  the  proffered  "  honor  "  by  the  sacristan  that 
it  was  availed  of  to  rest ;  but  for  the  reason  that  the  immense 
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area  of  the  church,  although  thronged  at  times  with  worship- 
p^^  is  so  nearly  destitute  of  the  means  of  seating  them,  that  it 
would  have  b€«n  unwise  to  refdse  an  opportunity  that  might 
not  again  have  been  presented  in  this  large  edifice  to  relieve  my 
feitigae. 

Another  church,  that  of  San  Augustin,  is  much  visited  by 
strangers.    It  is  krge,  and  its  interior,  architectural  and  other 
embellishments  are  thought  by  the  citizens  to  excel  those  of  the 
oathedraL    This  cannot  be  doubted,  if  glare  and  glitter  are  re- 
garded as  the  essentials  of  beauty,  for  from  entrance  to  altar, 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  dome,  there  was  a  rarely-equalled  dis- 
play of  gilt  and  gaudiness,  in  the  celebration  last  night  of  the 
eve  of  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Vii^in  Mary. 
Crimson  tapestry  covered  the  large  columns  and  draped  the 
walls.    Many  colored  muslins,  blue  and  buff,  scarlet  and  green, 
and  lighter  tissues  of  as  gay  tints,  forming  banners  and  looped 
pennants,  sparkling  with  spangles,  and  shining  also  with  silver 
pi^r  figures,  foliated,  radiated,  stellated,  and  twisted  into  every 
imaginable  form  and  device,  were  festooned  from  column  to  col- 
umn, and  hung  in  endless  profrision  from  arches  and  altars ;  of 
which  latter  there  were,  besides  the  grand  altar,  twelve  otiiers 
along  the  side  walls.    All  these  were  loaded,  too,  with  other 
glittering  decorations,  so  that  the  eye  burned  with  the  intensity 
of  reflected  light  wheresoever  it  gazed.    All  glared  with  gilt 
and  plated  vases  and  candelabra,  and  a  hundred  images  of  the 
virgin  and  of  angels,  clad  in  embroidered  silks,  satins,  lawns, 
bedizened  muslins,  and  laces,  wreathed  with  artificial  flowers, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  bouquets  of  the  same  sorry  imita- 
tions.   To  all  this  gay  attire  of  religionism  was  added  statues 
and  paintings  of  Christ  and  the  Mother,  and  of  saints  innumer- 
able, in  every  fashion  of  dress  and  of  gaudy  coloring ;  the  meek 
countenance  and  holy  character  of  the  latter  being  burlesqued 
sometimes  by  the  dress  of  a  hloomer^  with  indelicately-abbre- 
viated skirt ;  at  others  by  an  extravagant  amplitude  of  modem 
crinoline.    Variegated  lamps,  too,  radiated  their  rainbow  hues, 
as  if  in  rivaby  of  civic  f&tes ;  while  really  rich  chandeliers  of 
glass,  and  candelabra  of  glass,  of  silver,  and  as  is  said,  and  it 
really  seemed,  of  gold,  holding  a  thousand  wax  candles,  re- 
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fleeted  the  flashing  rays,  nntfl  the  church  seemed  a  blaze  of 
light.  This  brilliant  iUnmination  recalled  the  descriptions  of 
the  ancient  Peruvian  temples  of  the  Sun,  whose  golden  mirrors 
gathered  the  beams  of  the  great  luminary,  to  dazzle  the  vision 
of  its  sincere  and  simple-minded  worshippers. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  thie  effect  of  such  a 
spectacle,  aided  by  the  impressive  chanting  of  a  hundred  richly- 
robed  prelates  and  priests,  seconded  by  a  powerftil  choir  with 
Sconcia  and  Cecchi  to  lead,  would  be  deeply  impressive  upon 
the  compact  assemblage  of  devout  women,  who  kneeled  or  sat 
immovable  for  two  hours  on  the  floor,  spread  only  by  their  small 
woollen  rugs,  usually  borne  by  themselves  or  servants  to  church 
for  that  purpose.  As  to  the  men,  they  were  deemed  the  lucky- 
few  who  secured  a  remote  standing  comer,  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
coat  from  the  descending  showers  of  melted  wax  from  flaring 
candles.  Would  it  be  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
excluded  from  the  body  of  the  church  because  of  their  idolatry  ? 
Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  worshippers  of  the  modem  Marys, 
whose  flashing  eyes  served  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 

The  religious  services  above  spoken  of  were  repeated  on  the 
succeeding  day  at  the  church  of  San  Augustin,  the  feast  of  the 
nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  observed  as  one  of  the 
most  holy  of  the  Roman  church.  Secular  business  was  sus- 
pended, and  all  the  churches  were  open  and  filled  with  the 
faithfrd.  The  occasion  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  in  public 
the  famed,  and  somewhat  fabulous  beauty  of  lima.  So  extrav- 
agant have  been  the  pictures  drawn  by  travellers  of  the  personal 
attractions  of  limeflas,  that  one  may  be  excused  for  having  al- 
lowed his  attention  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  spiritual  to  the 
temporal,  from  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  past  to  the  virgin 
daughters  of  the  present — ^from  Bethlehem  to  beauty.  But 
candor  will  not  permit  my  joining  the  general  acclaim  to  their 
transcendent  charms. '  The  limefla  of  pure  Castilian  descent, 
uncontaminated  by  inferior  blood,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  found 
a  model  of  symmetry  and  grace ;  with  regular  features,  clear 
complexion,  arched  dark  eyebrows,  a  profusion  of  black  hair, 
small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  flashing  black  eye,  but  little  less 
dangerous  than  the  tender  blue  that  less  fi^uently  sheds  its 
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ray  from  ont  the  constellation  of  dazzling  neighbors.  But 
the  departures  from  this  standard  are  many,  even  among  those 
of  untainted  Spanish  lineage,  and  innumerable  among  others 
of  impure  blood  and  degraded  caste.  It  is  probable  that  if 
those  who  formerly  testified  to  a  universal  Limefia  loveliness, 
could  see  the  women  in  later  fashions  of  dress,  they  would  con- 
clude that  the  aayory-manto^  the  mysterious  garment  then  worn, 
did  much  to  shape  their  opinions.  The  interest  felt  in  that 
unique  dress  may  justify  a  description  of  it. 

The  name  is  composed  of  two  substantive  words,  as  the  dress 
consists  of  two  essential  parts.  The  saya  is  a  skirt  hanging  in 
apparently  quilted  folds  from  the  waist  nearly  to  the  ground. 
In  consequence  of  this  quilting  it  is  drawn  in,  or  narrowed 
about  the  knees,  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  want  of  freedom 
in  the  use  of  the  limbs,  which,  however,-is  more  apparent  than 
real,  because  of  the  elasticity  of  the  skirt.  The  material  of  the 
saya  is  usually  black  silk.  The  numtOy  made  of  a  lighter  mate- 
rial than  silk,  but  also  black,  is  attached  to  the  saya  at  the  waist 
behind  and  at  its  sides,  whence  it  is  brought  up  over  the  shoul- 
ders and  head,  concealing  one  arm  entirely,  which  is  folded  up 
to  hold  the  opposite  sides  of  the  manto  together  across  the 
breast,  and  revealing  only  a  part  of  the  other  arm,  and  the 
hand,  which  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  over  the 
fisK^  leavinff  but  one  eye  exposed.  A  well-turned  arm  and 
S  haad,lith  taper  fiiers^omed  with  briUiants,  not  more 
dazzling  than  the  flashing  eye,  near  which  they  loiter  in  coquet- 
tish mischief,  show  to  great  advantage  in  such  a  costume,  and 
very  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  unseen  is  in 
beautifrd  harmony.  A  gay  colored  shawl,  usually  crimson,  is 
worn  under  the  manto,  and  over  the  shoulders,  covering  the 
bust  and  falling  in  front,  aiding  by  the  bright  reflection  in  beau- 
tifying the  revealed  arm  and  hand,  always  left  exposed  when  the 
wear^  is  of  pure  Caucasian  descent.  Owing  to  the  awkward 
appearance  given  to  the  flgure  by  the  contraction  of  the  saya  at 
the  knee,  and  which  gave  to  it  also  the  name  saya  ajustada — 
drawn  in — ^the  limefias  improved  the  style  by  opening  out  the 
skirt,  letting  it  drop  free  and  unconfined,  and  giving  an  air  of 
greater  ease  and  grace  to  the  person,  this  being  called  in  contra- 
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distinction  soya  deyoUegada.  And  thns  it  was  worn  nntQ  a 
few  years  since,,  convenient  to  the  wearer  for  all  artfdl  purposes, 
and  bewitcliini?  to  the  beholder — ^the  chirimoyaof  dress — ^its 

than  the  nectared  sweets  of  that  elysian  jfruit. 

A  few  years  since  Earopean  fashions,  under  the  skilM  lead- 
ership of  a  few  cunning  beauties,  began  to  make  inroads  upon 
the  previously  irresistible  saya,  which  had  placed  the  least  fa- 
vored in  personal  charms,  provided  she  had  but  a  bright  eye, 
and  understood  the  art  of  using  it,  on  the  same  vantage  ground 
with  tlie  loveliest.  As  in  most  important  questions  that  have 
agitated  the  world,  a  compromise  was  the  result,  and  the  aayo^ 
y-mcmto  is  now  supplanted  by  a  large  shawl,  usually  black, 
which  the  wearer  throws  over  her  head ;  and  when  it  pleases  her 
to  be  concealed,  it  is  drawn  over  the  face  from  each  side  in  such 
manner  as  to  hide  all  but  one  eye,  one  end  of  the  shawl  being 
thrown  carelessly  over  the  shoulder  after  the  manner  of  a  Span- 
ish cavalier's  doak.  A  limefia  is  said  to  be  tajpadad^  and  she 
is  called  a  tapada^  when  thus  covered.  The  shawl  tJius  worn 
answers  aU  the  purposes  of  concealment  afforded  by  the  manto, 
but  is  by  no  means  as  becoming.  Jndeed,  so  clumsy  is  it  unless 
of  very  fine  and  flexible  material,  and  adroitly  managed,  and 
so  troublesome  to  the  wearer,  that  the  prettier  women,  unem- 
barrassed by  the  necessities  of  intrigue,  are  outwitting  their  less 
comely  cotemporaries,  and  with  ready  pretexts  appear  in  public 
adorned  as  of  old  in  the  rich  and  courtly  Spanish  veil,  and  some 
of  them  even  in  that  artftd  invention  of  modem  millinery,  the 
cunning  little  bonnet.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  this  irresistible  de- 
vice of  Parisian  civilization,  on  the  form,  fit,  color,  and*  embel- 
lishment of  which  hang  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  nearly  half 
of  the  Caucasian  race ;  and  when,  here  in  lima,  where  it  has 
not  yet  fully  established  its  empire,  it  happens  occasionally 
nearly  to  touch  one's  cheek  as  it  flits  by  on  the  narrow  footway, 
it  l)rings  thoughts  of  rosebuds  and  sweetness,  pleasant  thoughts 
and  tender  emotions. 

So  far  then  as  relates  to  the  once  celebrated  Limena  cos- 
tume, the  Boyory-^fMrnU)^  it  may  be  written  a  thing  of  the  past, 
preserved  as  a.  relic  of  the  wardrobe,  or  donned  by  pretty 
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Benoras  occasionally  to  prove  to  cxirions  strangers  how  fascinat- 
ing  those  might  become  even  if  a  little  mystery  were  necessary 
to  awaken  the  imagination  to  charms,  in  their  own  cases  too 
real  to  need  artificial  aids.  And  its  successor,  the  less  elegant 
tapada,  which  has  nothing  but  its  adaptation  to  deeds  of  dark- 
ness to  recommend  it,  is  travelling  along  the  same  road ;  ere 
long  its  decline  and  fall  will  be  written  too — ^fashion  has  so 
decreed.  But  woe  to  those  who,  not  made  of  porcelain  clay, 
Ml  into  the  trap  set  for  them  by  charms  that  seek  the  light. 
The  raising  of  Mokanna's  veil  brought  not  more  certainly  hor- 
ror to  his  sworn  priestess,  than  the  removal  of  the  tapada  some- 
timee  brings  disappointment  and  disgust  to  the  worshipper  of 
fimeied  beauty ;  for  it  is  said  that  liaisons  unwittingly  indulged 
in  with  mestrizds  and  negras  in  the  favoring  shades  of  night, 
aiding  the  deception  of  white-gloved  arms  and  whitened  eye- 
Ikk,  have  resulted  in  a  denouement  recalling  the  Prophet  of 
Shorassen's  fearfiil  apostrophe : 

• 
"Here— judge  if  hell,  with  all  its  power  to  damn, 
Can  add  one  curse  to  the  foul  thing  I  am.*' 

However  unlucky  those  whose  misfortune  it  will  be  to  stand 
revealed  in  repulsive  feature,  and  doubtful  or  undoubted  com- 
plexion, the  soouOT  this  masking  costume,  a  lingering  badge  of 
immorality,  is  driven  from  lamenian  society  the  better  for  its 
reputation.  Whatever  sufficient  considerations  led  to  its  adop- 
tion— and  its  admirers  and  apologists  have  been  ingenious  in 
BU^esting  many — ^whether  modesty,  protection  from  weather, 
diffidence,  reserve,  convenience  in  dispensing  unseen  and  un- 
known the  charities  of  life,  it  must  be  conceded  that  its  perver- 
sion to  disreputable  purposes,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
and  has  been  used  for  intrigue,  and  for  the  avoidance  of 
detection  when  exposure  would  invite  just  condemnation,  make 
it  desirable  that  the  revolution  in  dress  already  begun  should 
not  be  arrested.  The  sooner  it  is  completed  the  better  for  the 
character  of  the  really  virtuous,  who  have  unhappily  borne  an 
unjust  odium  from  the  follies  of  the  indiscreet,  and  the  sins  of 
their  fruUer  sisters.  The  beneficial  influence  such  change 
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would  exercise  in   reforming   actual   immorality  cannot    be 
doubted. 

A  description  of  tlie  seventy  churchfes,  parish  and  conven- 
tual, of  Lima,  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting.  They 
resemble  each  other  in  general  appearance  and  structure  ex- 
temaUy  and  mtemally,  varying  in  size,  some  of  them  being 
insignificantly  small,  while  others  although  large  are  without 
grandeur,  and  arrest  the  attention  merely  by  being  overloaded 
with  tasteless  and  unhannonious  decorations.  The  mention  of 
a  few  may  be  excused.  The  church  of  San  Pedro,  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old,  is  next  in  size  and  nearly  as  large  as  the 
cathedral ;  but  time  and  frequent  earthquakes  have  so  da^iaged 
and  disfigured  it,  as  to  render  an  outlay  sufficient  to  restore 
its  original  strength  and  style  beyond  the  straitened  means  of 
those  who  administer  its  trusts.  And  indeed  the  appropriation 
of  so  large  a  sum  for  purposes  of  pomp  and  vanity,  would  be  of 
doubtful  propriety  even  if  possessed,  when  the  wants  of  the 
crowd  of  beggars  surrounding  its  portal,  and  petitioning  the 
nearly  as  impoverished  looking  devotees  passing  in  and  out,  is 
considered.  The  halt,  the  blind,  the  poor,  might  well  invoke 
curses  rather  than  blessings  upon  those  who,  indifferent  to  their 
Buffering  and  destitution,  should  divert  the  gifts  of  divine  bene- 
ficence and  the  means  of  charity  to  purposes  of  empty  show, 
and  a  splendor  that  would  shame  the  pretences  of  those  who 
profess  to  obey  and  teach  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  yet  would 
witness  the  afflicted  pauper  kneel  day  by  day  unrelieved  at  the 
door  of  His  sanctuary. 

'  The  church  of  Nuestra  SeSora  de  la  Merced,  also  large  and 
elaborately  ornamented,  is  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than 
San  Pedro.  It  belongs  to  an  order  of  priesthood  considered  one 
of  tlfe  richest  in  South  America  at  this  time.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
is  the  patroness  of  the  army  of  Peru,  by  whom  her  bedizened 
effigy  is  escorted  with  great  military  parade  on  all  occasions 
observed  in  her  honor. 

The  church,  monastery,  and  college  of  San  Francisco,  with 
their  gardens,  cover  a  space  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres. 
The  church  still  retains  much  of  the  splendor  for  which  it  was 
formerly  distinguished ;  but  this  order  of  priesthood  has  lost  its 
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former  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  monastic  buildings  are  rapidly 
going  to  ruin.  The  porch,  pillars,  cornices,  mouldings,  panelled 
roof,  statuary,  hangings,  altar,  and  general  ornaments,  with  the 
steeples  and  fine  bells  of  the  church,  show  that  this  part  of  the 
once  celebrated  establishment  still  possesses  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  religious  sentiment  and  reverence  of  the  people.  The 
chapd  del  mUoffro  also  retains  the  traces  of  tasteftd  embeUish- 
ment,  a  remaining  few  of  the  finest  collection  of  paintings  of 
the  old  masters  ever  owned  in  America  by  a  religious  institution 
— ^but  nearly  all  purloined,  sold,  or  perishing  from  neglect — and 
the  vestiges  of  a  high  altar.  Madonna's  niche,  elaborate  carvings, 
and  general  architectural  decorations,  showing  that  these  must 
have  originated  in  extraordinary  religious  zeal,*or  love  of  mag- 
nificence, and  a  high  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  great 
afflaence.  The  Madonna,  once  sacredly  cherished  in  this  chapel, 
formerly  stood  over  the  entrance  to  the  church ;  and  it  is  related 
of  it  and  believed  by  these  superstitious  people,  that  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  1630,  the  figure 
turned  round  facing  the  altar  and  lifted  up  its  hands  in  a  sup- 
plicating manner,  thus  preserving  the  city  from  destruction. 
For  this  miraculous  intercession  the  Madonna  received,  by  a 
special  ecclesiastical  decree  approved  by  popular  sentiment, 
the  addition  to  her  holy  title  of  del  mUagro. 

The  ^convent  of  San  Francisco  was  founded  in  1657,  and 
completed  at  a  cost  of  twelve  millions  of  francs.  In  its  present 
ruins  the  evidences  are  seen  of  former  magnificence  and  opu- 
lence, dilapidated  cloisters,  untenanted  studios,  deserted  banquet 
halls,  corridors  that  no  longer  resound  with  the  footstep  of 
monastic  power,  and  arches  that  do  not  now  echo  the  revelry  of 
licentiousness,  defaced  frescoes  of  the  good  saint's  life,  falling 
arbors,  uprooted  gardens,  walks  neglected,  grass-grown  and 
nurseries  of  weeds,  and  broken  fountains  which  have  long  since 
ceased  to  cool  the  air  with  their^  refreshing  waters,  mark  the 
retribution  which  has  overtaken  the  luxury,  dissoluteness,  and 
debauchery  of  which  it  was  the  undoubted  and  shameless  seat, 
and  which  disgraced  their  profession  of  faith  when  its  five 
hundred  resident  monks  stripped  th^  miserable  natives  of 
natural  rights  as  well  as  of  their  silver  and  gold,  and  robbed 
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their  temples  of  jewelled  idols  to  recast  for  the  enrichineiit  and 
celebration  of  their  own  scarcely  more  rational  rites,  and  to  coin 
into  the  purchase  money  of  sensual  indulgences  and  a  profligacy  ' 
that  dishonored  the  memory  of  their  excellent  and  beneyolent 
foimder.  But  the  penalty  of  sin  and  wickedness  was  finally- 
paid,  and  there  lingers  bat  a  miserable  remnant  of  this  once 
powerful  order.  These  are  the  occupants  of  cloistered  ceUs, 
damp  and  dreary,  now  shown  to  the  visiting  stranger  in  proof  of 
their  selfnBacrificing  deyotion  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  with  little 
else  to  cheer  their  loneliness  but  a  wooden  crucifix,  and  a  human 
skull  whose  speechless  eloquence  reminds  us  ^^  to  this  complexion 
we  must  come  at  l^t,"  an  ox-hide  bed  and  a  blanket,  brown 
bread,  and  cruse  of  water.  May  penance  and  prayer  procure 
them  a  happier  destiny  than  the  present !  The  hand  of  military 
despotism  which  they  upheld  and  strengthened,  and  which  so 
long  oppressed  the  feeble  and  once  happy  natives  of  the  soil,  at 
length  has  been  stretched  forth  to  seize  and  appropriate  the 
propwty  purchased  and  adorned  by  their  ill-gotten  wealth;  and 
the  cholo  soldiers  of  the  nominal  President  but  achuxl  Dictator 
Oastilla,  the  mongrel  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  are 
now  seen  revelling  in  the  refectories,  drilling  in  the  arcades,  and 
hanging  their  burnished  arms  against  the  pillars  and  altars  of 
this  convent. 

An  Irish  gentleman-^a  Catholic — ^temporarily  donKciliated 
in  the  convent,  gave  me  much  information  about  church  mat- 
ters ;  and  if  at  times  my  remarks  upon  these  seem  severe,  the 
facts  on  which  they  are  based  must  certainly  be  r^arded  as 
coming  in  his  case  from  love  of  truth  rather  than  from  sectarian 
prejudice.  He  showed  me  through  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
pointed  out  the  proofe  of  earthquake  power,  in  shattered  walls, 
demolished  cornices,  and  crumbling  corridors,  and  directed* 
attention  to  a  dome  of  elaborately-carved  woodwork  of  surpaas- 
ing  elegance,  and  to  some  fine  paintings  still  remaining  of  the 
many  which  formerly  adorned  the  walls  of  the  monastery.  The 
few  paintings  left  have  been  removed  from  different  parts  of  the 
establishment  to  the  "  Retreat"  by  the  present  worthy  Superior, 
for  better  preservation,  and  protection  from  the  hands  of  clerical 
spoilsmen,  who,  in  many  instances,  taking  advantage  of  secular 
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demand  for  valuable  works  of  art,  were  discoyered  to  have  sold 
luuneronB  masterpieces  belonging  to  the  monasteiy,  for  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  Insts,  indulging  the  vanities  of 
mistresses,  and  providing  for  the  necessities  of  their  chil- 
dren! 

Mj  cicerone  was  a  religions  formalist  of  the  strictest  school, 
and  not  cmlj  a  zealous  defender  of  the  fSsdih  but  also  of  the  some- 
what celebrated  women  of  the  famed  capital  of  Peru,  who  he 
congidered  shamefully  slandered  not  merely  by  common  rumor, 
but  also  by  the  tales  of  more  responsible  travellers.  As  we 
were  sauntering  along  a  panelled  corridor  and  vestry,  admiring 
a  Bubens,  and  as  some  assert,  a  Murillo,  my  new-made 
aequaintance  indulged — as  I  thought  rather  fiercely — ^in  de- 
nouncing the  libels  on  lamena  virtue ;  ^  when,  stopping  suddenly 
before  an  image  of  the  Yirgin,  he  devoutly  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  knelt,  and  muttered  doubtless  an  appropriate  prayer: 
Then  rising,  and  while  still  vis-a-vis  with  the  Holy  Motiier; 
he  shocked  me  by  the  abrupt,  and  considering  the  presence 
especially  profane  remark,  that  ^^  those  who  circulate  such  vile 
charges' against  the  women  of  Lima  are  a  pack  of  damned  liars 
and  scoundrels."  A  candid  chronicler  should  not  withhold  this 
opinion,  but  give  limenas  the  benefit  of  it.  Doubtless  my  Hi- 
bernian friend  was  sincere ;  certainly  he  was  much  incensed  at 
the  imputation ;  I  know  not  why,  for  he  did  not  intimate  that 
he  had  been  subjected  to  any  suspicion  of  demonstrative  investi- 
gations. But  uttered  as  was  his  emphatic  denunciation  in  the 
{Nresence  of  his  professed  patroness,  may  it  not  be  supposed  that 
he  designed  thereby  to  commend  himself  to  her  special  protec- 
tion, in  confidence  that  his  irreverence  would  be  overlooked  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  chivalric  zeal  that  dictated  a  defence  of 
•  her  maligned  sex-as  danghters  of  earth,  deserving  heavenly 
care  i  A  change  of  public  opinion  on  this  delicate  subject  it 
must  be  conceded,  however,  will  be  more  likely  to  follow  good 
deeds  than  a  lavish  expenditure  of  quixotism ;  and  the  abolition 
of  the  sayory^rnarUo  and  ta/pada^  when  thoroughly  accomplished 
by  the  persistent  efforts  as  well  as  prayers  of  those  whose  acts 
need  no  disguise,  will  effect  much  to  tUs  end. 

One  other  church  is  regarded  with  so  much  superstitious 
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reverence  as  to  be  entitled  to  brief  notice,  and  then  I  shall 
speak  of  institutions  in  which  will  be  found  more  practical 
charity  and  benevolence ;  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  truly  religious  in  an  honest  Christian  sense. 

The  church  of  Santo  Domingo  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
city.  It  has  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity,  and  enjoys  the 
distinction,  as  well  as  the  danger,  of  having  the  tallest  steeple 
in  lima ;  a  preeminence  certainly  not  to  be  envied  in  view  of 
its  liability  to  be  toppled  over — ^if  not  a  sacrifice  to  fireworks — 
by  that  no  respecter  of  persons  and  things  so  apt  on  this  conti- 
nent to  shake  down  the  monuments  of  man's  vanity.  The 
general  architecture  and  decorations  of  this  church,  like  those 
of  the  other  religious  edifices,  are  in  profusion,  and  also,  in  the 
main,  in  bad  taste.  But  in  addition  to  the  several  altars  in  the 
common  and  tawdry  style,  there  is  one,  the  altar  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary,  which  looks  as  if  its  various  parts  were  of  mas- 
sive silver ;  pedestals,  colmnns,  capitals,  cornices — chased,  em- 
bossed, and  fluted — ^present  a  superb  display  of  the  precious 
metal.  No  altar  in  lima  can  compare  with  this  in  effective  and 
actual  richness,  although  excelled  by  some  others  in  massive 
proportions.  The  niche  for  the  figure  of  my  Lady  of  the  Rosary 
is  of  exquisite  material  and  workmanship;  and  her  dresses, 
numerous  as  the  days  of  the  year,  and  gorgeous  in  brocade, 
lace,  and  embroidery,  can  challenge  the  wardrobe  of  the  vain- 
est of  earth's  temporal  queens  in  variety  and  richness.  The 
rosary  of  the  saint  is  formed  of  pearls  of  largest  size  linked 
by  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  which, 
with  her  finger  and  ear-rings,  are  valued  at  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

This  church  being  the  custodiary  of  the  properties  of  this 
•jewelled  Saint  Rosario,  the  wealthiest  of  the  calendar,  and  who 
still  continues  to  have  large  accessions  made  to  her  estates  by 
the  bequests  of  the  dying  who  desire  her  holy  intercession  for 
forgiveness  of  sins,  has  a  large  surplus  beyond  the  support  of 
her  great  state,  and  thus  can  maintain  a  great  number  of  holy 
fathers.  These  minister  luxuriously  to  their  own,  as  well  as  to 
the  necessities  of  the  saint,  who,  although  dead  and  buried,  and 
therefore  it  should  rationally  be  supposed  having  no  temporal 
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wants,  is  yet  by  her  devotees  conBidered  specially  deserving  of 
poethmnons  honors  because  of  her  life  of  extraordinary  pinrity 
amid  nnnsnal  temptations  of  poverty ;  her  obscnre  place  of  in- 
terment having  been  indicated  by  the  miraculous  growth  on 
her  grave  of  a  rose-bush  in  token  of  the  divine  purpose  to  have 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  her  virtues.  The  age  of  pious 
frauds  has  not  passed,  happily  for  the  holy  fathers  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

On  the  annual  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  rosary,  besides 
a  briUiant  iUumination  within  the  church,  from  silver  lamps, 
candelabra,  and  chandeliers,  the  display  of  gaudy  hangings  of 
arimson  velvet,  embroidered  muslin,  and  silk,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  perfume  from  scented  vapors,  costly  dmgs,  and  spices,  to  intoxi- 
cate  the  senses  of  the  votary,  the  exterior  is  in  ftdl  feather  with 
flags,  fireworks,  and  variegated  lamps,  with  a  clatter  of  bells 
beaten  through  an  unending  gamut  of  discord.  It  is  the  nepVua 
vUra  of  inflammable  display,  noise,  and  nonsense  of  Lima  relig- 
ionism. It  resembles  a  New  York  Independence  day  in  riot, 
combustion  and  explosion,  disorder  and  disgrace  to  municipal 
government.  The  deluded  victims  of  ignorance,  priestcraft;, 
and  superstition  here,  seem  to  think  that  heaven  can  be  most 
eflfectuaUy  startled  into  a  recognition  of  their  wante  and  yows, 
by  letting  loose  all  the  explosives  of  human  invention — ^rockets, 
fire-crackers,  torpedoes,  roman-candles,  flaming-circles,  spit 
devils,  and  fieiy  serpents-by  the  cargo;  and  by  a  din  and 
uproar  unparalleled  save  by  the  wild  tumult  of  modem  Ameri- 
can rowdyism  and  partisan  pyrotechnics,  which  have  disgrace- 
fdlly  superseded  orderly  political  meetings  and  enlightened  dis* 
cnssion. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

xnscBiFnoir  of  lima  ooRnNvvD— benstolbht  institutioiis-H9chool  or  xEnioiinE — 

'  PUBLIC    PBOMKHAnS — ^iJfPHITHXATBl    IKD     NAnOMlL     AMnSEMKSTa — ^HONUMBXTS^* 

CHAMBER  or  DEPUTIES — SB5ATB  CHAMBER — PORMER  TRIBUNAL  Or  THE  IHQUISIXI02I 

REUGIOUS    INTOLERANCE— PERUYIAM    ARMY — SENATORS   AND    DEPUTIES— ADMINI8TRA- 
nON  or  JUSnCE— EDUCATION. 

Most  of  the  important  and  really  benevolent  institutions  of 
lima,  are  nnder  the  control  of  one  special  board  of  directors. 
Many  years  since  a  philanthropic  citizen  bequeathed  a  considera- 
ble property  for  charitable  purposes,  and  named  the  managers  of 
the  trust.  The  property  thus  donated  for  public  charities  has  be^i 
added  to  from  time  to  time  by  others,  some  of  whom  have  given 
money,  a  part  of  them  bestowing  real  estate,  the  annual  reve- 
nue from  all  of  which  amounts  to  $250,000 ;  and  it  was  said  to 
me  by  to  inteUigent  citizen  of  Lima,  that  but  for  neglect  and 
pilfering,  it  would  have  amounted  by  this  time  to  nearly  twice 
that  sum.  The  Peruvian  Government,  r^ardless  of  the  iU^al- 
ity  of  the  act,  abolished  a  few  years  ago  the  board  of  managers 
appointed  under  the  bequest,  and  nominated  one  of  directors  in 
its  stead,  consisting  of  eighteen  citizens,  authorized  to  fill  their 
own  vacancies,  thus  perpetuating  their  official  control,  and  with 
power  to  appropriate  the  large  income  derived  from  invest- 
ments, in  such  manner  as  to  them  should  seem  best  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  objects  originally  designed.  This  board  is  subdi- 
vided into  executive  committees,  for  the  better  supervision  of 
the  several  institutions,  and  they  have  a  duly  appointed  corps 
of  "administrators'' — employes— consisting  of  major  domes, 
physicians,  surgeons,  pharmaceutists,  nurses,  who  are  in  aU  cases 
sisters  of  charity,  porters,  and  servants,  a  total  number  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-two,  who  are  distributed  among,  and  perform 
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the  duties  demanded  for  the  care  of  the  following  institutions 
supported  by  this  munificent  trust : 

1.  The  Hospital  of  San  Andres,  for  men,  consisting  of  a  largd 
central  room  surmounted  by  a  dome ;  from  this  room  radiate 
several  long  and  conunodious  wards  with  high  ceilings.    Each 
•ward  has  light  admitted  from  above,  there  being  no  side  win- 
dows for  the  acconmiodation  of  impertinent  curiosity,  or  to  en- 
danger patients  by  draughts  of  air,  atmospheric  purity  being 
secured  by  suitable  ventilators  above  and  below.    The  floor  is 
of  highly-polished  asphaltum— easily  cleansed.    Neat  iron  bed- 
steads have  superseded  here,  as  they  should  in  every  hospital, 
the  more  cumbrous  and  less  durable  bug-breeders  of  wood,  and 
bedding  is  abundant  and  clean.    Closets,  bath  ^rooms,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  all  accessories  needfdl 
fisr  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  the  convenience  of  the  convales- 
cent, are  provided.    Each  bed  is  numbered,  and  has  suspended 
at  its  head  in  brief^  the  daily  medical  record  of  the  occupant's 
condition.    A  permanent  dressing-table  in  the  surgical  ward 
has  numerous  drawers,  supplied  with  necessary  dressings  and  in- 
stnunents  to  meet  sudden  emergencies ;  charpie,  rollers,  cush- 
ions, sponges,,  plasters,  ointments,  can  be  had  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  without  the  delay  often  realized -in  similar  establish- 
ments at  home  for  such  articles  to  be  brought.    The  operating 
room  is  spacious  and  well  lighted,  and  the  attendance  of  in- 
ternes upon  the  visiting  surgeon,  the  quiet  and  orderly  manner 
of  performing  their  respective  duties,  each  having  his  specially 
SBBigned  office,  and  no  one  interfering  with  that  of  his  colleague ; 
the  personal  presence,  also,  of  the  nurse  to  give  information  if 
sought,  and  to  make,  herself,  a  note  of  the  prescribed  diet,  as 
the  chief  interne  does  a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  case,  and 
the  assistant  that  of  the  medical  prescription ;  the  presence,  too, 
of  a  servant  with  water  and  napkin  for  the  surgeon-in-chief,  so 
that  each  patient  shaU  be  examined  with  unsoiled  hands ;  and 
numerous  other  evidences  of  order,  decorum,  foresight,  prompti- 
tude, cleanliness,  and  discipline,  are  entitled  to  commendation, 
and  make  San  Andres  a  model  worthy  of  Korth  American  imi- 
tation.   The  larger  wards  are  occupiai  by  charity  patients,  and 
these  are  certainly  more  comfortably  provided  for  than  any  simi- 
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lar  class  of  patients  my  various  official  positions  have  bronght 
under  my  notice.  There  are  smaller  and  less  crowded  wards 
for  patients  not  on  the  charity  list,  at  a  moderate  per  diem ;  and 
neat,  well-famished  private  rooms,  for  the  better  class  of  pay- 
patients,  at  a  charge  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  day. 
These  roi)m8,  having  aU  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  pri- 
vate residence,  with  faithful  and  experienced  attendants,  are 
much  sought  by  invalid  strangers  in  lima. 

I  have  not  seen  anywhere  a  dispensary  at  aU  comparable 
with  that  of  San  Andres.  It  has  three  largorsized^  apartments 
for  preparing,  compounding,  and  dispensing  medicines ;  and  for 
completeness,  arrangement,  and  decoration,  of  cases,  shelves,  and 
shop  furniture'  in  great  variety,  and  for  numbers,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  medicines,  it  may  be  confidently  said,  that  the  hoUoa 
of  San  Andres  Hospital  is  not  surpassed  by  the  showy  apoth- 
ecary shops  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States.  Although 
admitted — ^by  special  courtesy  to  a  stranger — ^to  the  private 
■  apartments  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  a  sense  of  propriety  for- 
bids a  reference  to  the  arrangements  of  their  seclusion,  ftirther 
than  to  say  that  these  are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  order, 
neatness,  yet  appropriate  plainness,  characteristic  of  these  good 
Samaritans  everywhere.  The  sisterhood  having  chaige  of  this 
hospital,  and  of  several  others  in  Lima,  came  from  France  a  few 
years  since  on  this  special  mission  of  benevolence.  The  Supe- 
rior, bearing  the  appropriate  name  Angelica,  and  who  illustrates 
her  title  by  her  good  deeds,  is  a  lady  distinguished  alike  by  her 
accomplishments,  exalted  character,  disinterested  charity,  and 
administrative  ability.  In  the  Crimean  war,  like  Florence 
Nightingale,  now  an  historical  character,  enjoying  in  life  the 
rare  happiness  of  witnessing  the  eflPulgence  shed  by  a  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  good  on  the  "Mestiny  of  mankind,  she,  too, 
proved  an  angel  of  mercy  to  the  suffering,  the  distressed,  and 
the  dying.  Answering  the  appeal  of  humanity  again,  she  has 
come  to  this  distant  land  to  serve  those  who  need  her  kindly 
aid  and  admonition,  as  well  as  the  influence  <rf  her  holy  exam- 
ple ;  and  none  but  a  bigot  would  fail  to  honor  her  noble  charac- 
ter and  generous  deeds,  and  wish  for  her  a  present  happiness, 
flowing  from  consciousness  of  good  done  here,  and  a  reajdzation 
of  more  glorious  reward  hereafter. 
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It  may  be  added,  that  the  mode  of  cooking  by  steam  is  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  large  establishment,  and  that  the 
arrangement  and  economy  ot  the  cuisine  are  as  perfect  as  the 
otiier  departments  of  the  hospital,  among  which  is  an  extensive 
and  weU-regulated  laundry. 

The  Hospital  of  San  Andres  has  five  hundred  and  fifty  beds, 
and  there  are  at  this  time  in  its  wards  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
patients.  The  following  are  the  most  prevalent  diseases :  Dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  fevers  of  various  kinds — ^particularly 

venereal,  the  last  being  especially  the  pestilence  of  the  place. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Ornellas,  a  Portuguese  physician  of 
great  eminence,  and  surgeon-in-chief  of  San  Andres  Hospital, 
for  politely  conducting  me  through  this  and  similar  institutions, 
as  well  as  through  a  fine  botanic  garden  attached  to  the  hospital, 
and  for  much  information  on  medical  and  oth^  subjects  relating 
to  this  country. 

2.  The  Hospital  of  Santa  Ana,  for  women,  is  another  of  the 
munificently  endowed  charities  under  the  direction  of  the  JBene- 
ficentia.  It  is  similar  in  general  plan,  extent,  construction,  and 
administration,  to  San  Andres,  and  therefore  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. It  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  admission,  and  is 
governed  by  similar  regulations.  More  than  three  hundred 
beds  are  provided  for  patients,  and  there  are  at  this  time  two 
hundred  laboring  under  the  same  diseases  found  in  San  Andres. 

3.  A  Lunatic  Asylum  is  also  provided  by  the  same  benefi-  ^  -^^  ^ 
cent  administration,  having  now  one  hundred  insane  inmates 
treated  according  to  the  present  rational  system,  adopted  first 
in  France,  and  now  pursued  in  all  enHghtened  countries.  The 
building  is  constructed  with  reference  to  the  improved  treat- 
ment, and  a  moderate  space  is  provided  for  the  out-of-door  exer- 
cises,  amusements,  and  occupations,  wh|ch  make  a  part  of  it. 
It  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  yet  established  in  the  three 
most  northern  republics  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
New  Granada  and  Ecuador  having  nothing  but  prisons  for  the 
confinement  of  lunatics,  merely  for  security.  These  are,  in  feet, 
mora?  jpe«<  Jumses  for  creating  and  confirming  insanity.  Such 
have  been  the  favorable  results  of  the  rational  system  of  treat- 
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ment  in  Lima  that  the  conntrieB  named  send  many  of  this  class 
of  mifortmiates  here;  and  when  their  Mends  are  nnable  to 
recompense  the  institution,  the  Beneficentia  has  been  governed 
by  an  enlarged  philanthropy  and  received  them  without  re* 
muneration.  Pay  patients  are  charged  as  in  American  asylums, 
according  to  the  accommodations  required. 

4.  Another  of  the  excellent  institutions  of  Lima  is  a  Mater- 
nity, or  lying-in  hospital,  in  which  midwives  are  practically 
taught  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  department  of  medical 
practice.  An  obstetrie  college  ann^ed  to  the  Maternity,  under 
the  direction  of  La  Sefiora  Benita  Paulina  Fossel,  has  a  collec- 
tion of  preparations  illustrating  every  branch  of  instruction  in 
midwifery,  with  instxnments,  manikinB,  natural  objects,  and 
monstrosities.  There  are,  also,  a  professor  of  the  anatomical 
structures  relating  specially  to  this  branch  of  science,  a  professor 
of  the  physiology  of  the  same,  and  a  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  obstetrics,  with  female  internes  and  extemes  in 
attendance. 

5.  The  Beneficentia  has  also  founded  orphan  asylums  for 
boys  and  girls,  in  which  they  are  instructed  until  fitted  by  age 
and  education  to  be  placed  under  other  care  to  be  taught  some 
useful  occupation.  An  appendage  to  this  is  a  foundling  hospital 
for  ab&ndoned  children,  conducted  similarly  to  those  of  France, 
and  thought  by  some  excellent  citizens  to  diminish  the  frequency 
of  infanticide.  Besides  these  various  institutions,  the  Benefi- 
centia has  purchased,  enclosed,  laid  out,  and  adorned  a  ceme- 
tery for  public  use,  called — 

6.  The  Pantheon,  from  the  building  which  is  its  chief 
ornament,  and  which  is  situated  just  within  the  main  entrance. 
It  is  situated  outside  of  the  city  wall,  beyond  which  it  is  reached 
by  an  unpaved  road  covered  nearly  knee  deep  with  dust.  The 
Pantheon  occupies  a  space  of  probably  ten  or  twelve  acres.  It 
is  without  shrubbery  or  trees  within  the  main  enclosure,  except 
along  the  principal  avenue ;  the  foreground  being  also  sparsely 
planted  with  flowers.  But  with  such  a  soil,  climate,  and  dews, 
flowers  should  be  perennial,  clothimr  the  tombs  in  a  perpetual 
g«*  of  U^,  id  b^igS  ft«r  tn^o.^^ 
oflering  to  the  memories  of  the  departed.    The  cemetery  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  higb,  mnd-colored  adobe  waU,  except  a  small 
BpB4»  in  front  embraced  within  a  plain  iron  railing.  The  mode 
of  eqpnltnre  is  above  ground,  in  cells  or  niches  of  brickwork, 
arranged  in  tiers  three  or  four  feet  deep,  each  cell  receiving  an 
adult  body  placed  in  it  horizontally.  When  the  cells  are 
entirely  closed,  a  block  of  them  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
massive  wall  seven  or  eight  feet  high  and  as  many  thick. 
Sometimes  the  blocks  of  cells  are  arranged  on  the  three  sides 
of  a  square,  so  as  to  enclose  an  open  court  on  which  they  face, 
and  from  which  they  are  reached  for  burial  purposes.  Each 
court  is  called  a  department,  and  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
a  saint  When  wanted  for  use,  the  cell  is  opened  by  removing 
the  bricks  which  temporarily  close  it ;  and  when  the  body  hae 
been  laid  within,  generally  but  not  invariably  cofltoed,  the 
mouth  of  the  cell  is  again  closed  by  a  marble  slab,  suitably 
inscribed,  not  to  be  removed  again  if  the  cell  has  been  purchased 
for  pemummt  occupation  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars ;  otherwise,  if  leased  for  the  ugual  term  of  two  years,  by 
the  payment  of  ten  dollars  it  will  be  opened  after  the  lapse  of 
that  time,  the  remains  removed  to  a  deep  pit  in  the  centre  of 
the  cemetery,  the  common  receptacle  of  aU  such,  and  the  cell 
r^-leased  to  some  other  tenant.  If  burial  be  sought  as  a  charity, 
it  is  given  in  that  "  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets."  There  are  now 
but  six  monuments  indicating  sfubtemmecm,  interment.  Four  of 
these  are  directly  within  the  main  entrance,  between  it  and  the 
Pantheon,  and  were  erected  probably  by  an  act  of  Government, 
in  memory  of  the  Peravian  Marshals  Gamarra,  Mcochea,  La 
Mar,  and  General  Salazar.  They  are  tasteful,  appropriate,  and 
weU  executed,  relieving  somewhat  the  stem  sameness  of  the 
scene ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  beauty  of  the  sculptured 
marble  does  not  tempt  wealthy  survivors  to  place  over  their 
departed  similar  memorials  of  affection,  honorable  alike  to  the 
Irving  and  to  the  dead.  The  Pantheon  proper — the  edifice — 
designed  for  ornament  rather  than  for  use,  is  a  chaste  structure 
of  about  fifty  feet  height,  and  proportionate  diameter.  The 
dome,  light  and  graceftil,  is  supported  by  eight  interior  columns, 
within  the  circle  of  which,  upon  a  suitable  pedestal,  is  a  group 
of  three  beautiftdly  sculptured  Italian  marble  figures  of  life 
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size,  representing  an  angel  supporting  a  cross  with  one  hand 
while  the  other  is  pointing  npward,  and  a  male  and  female 
kneeUng,  with  upturned  faces,  in  attitude  of  listening  to  the 
declaration,  "  Canet  tuba  et  mortui  resurgent  incorrupti " — the 
trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible. 
The  presence  on  wall,  turret,  and  tomb,  in  attitude  of  ex- 
pectancy, of  that  loathsome  bird  of  evil  omen — "  only  that  and 
nothing  more,"  none  other  being  there,  as  in  our  own  hallowed 
resting-places,  to  luU  ^th  melody  the  moimung  spirit-did  not 
enhance  my  estimate  of  a  civilization  and  refinement  which, 
imitating  a  Hindoo  custom,  exposed  the  festering  remains  of 
mortality,  if  not  on  scaffolds  and  roofe  of  houses  to  vultures,  yet 
to  the  light  of  day  and  the  air  of  heaven  in  an  uncovered 
chamel  vault,  truly — 

"A  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing." 

Besides  the  benevolent  institutions  established  and  supported 
by  the  Beneficentia,  there  is  another  hospital,  the  Refugio  de 
Incurables,  containing  at  this  time  eighty-seven  patients.  A 
convent  building  belonging  to  one  of  the  nearly  extinct  orders 
of  monks,  is  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  still  lingering  rem- 
nant of  these  religionists  have  charge  of  and  support  the 
sick,  that  they  may  thereby  propitiate  the  Executive  govern- 
ment to  allow  them  to  retain  possession  of  the  convent 
property,  which  a  law  of  Peru  declares  forfeited  to  the  State 
whenever  the  number  of  Mars  belonging  to  any  one  order  shall 
be  reduced  below  thirteen.  Most  of  the  patients  in  this  Eefuge 
have  incurable  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  also  the  pest-house  to 
which  cases  of  small-pox  are  sent ;  and  many  Chinese  coolies 
who  are  refused  admission  to  other  hospitals  gain  admission 
here.  It  is  a  wretched  lazar-house,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  with- 
out order,  comforts,  or  any  thing  to  gladden  the  fleeting  mo- 
ments of  expiring  mortality  save  the  prospect  of  speedy  release 
from  suffering  and  n^lect.  The  poor  monks  are  incapable  of 
enforcing  discipline,  and  cannot  pass  from  the  indolence  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  past  to  the  menial  ofiices  required  for  the  main- 
tenance even  of  necessary  cleanliness. 
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Another  hospital,  that  of  San  Bartolome,  is  devoted  to  the 
aoeommodation  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  being  supported 
by  the  national  government  and  under  its  exclusive  control.  It 
is  a  large  building  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  San  Andres,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  as  well  arranged,  or  as  orderly,  cleanly,  or  com- 
fortable. It  has  five  hundred  beds,  and  contains  at  present  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  patients.  Its  generally  defective  and 
dirty  condition  does  not  indicate  much  regard  for  the  cholo  vio- 
tin^  of  war  and  exposure,  however  much  Castilla  may  tickle 
their  fancies  with  showy  uniforms,  and  pet  them  when  in  health 
and  capable  of  performing  service  in  upholding  and  perpetuating 
arbitary  and  despotic  rule. 

Having  spoken  of  the  hospitals,  nearly  all,  certainly  the 
largest  and  best  organized  of  which  I  have  named,  it  may  also 
be  stated  that  lima  has  a  National  School  of  Medicine.  Al- 
though founded  before,  this  did  not  go  into  fdU  operation  until 
1855.  Its  officers  are  a  dean,  secretary,  librarian,  and  curator, 
and  a  medical  faculty  of  thirteen  professors  and  several  auxilia- 
ries, to  wit :  Professors  of  Practice  of  Medicine ;  of  Descriptive 
Anatomy;  of  General  and  Pathological  Anatomy;  of  Physi- 
ohgy ;  of  General  Pathology ;  of  Medical  Nosology ;  of  Surgi- 
cal Nosology ;  of  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica ;  of 
Pharmacy ;  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery ;  of 
L^al  Medicine  and  Toxicology.  Also  a  Master  of  Teacher  of 
Clinieal  Medicine,  several  Auxiliary  or  Adjunct  Professors,  and 
an  Anatomical  Dissector. 

The  cellmate  edifice  is  conmiodious  and  conveniently 
arranged,  and  contains  an  excellent  musexun  of  preparations  in 
natural  history,  mineralogy,  botany,  physics,  anatomy  natural 
and  pathological,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  The  course  of  in- 
struction extends  through  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
student  is  required  to  study  five  years,  undergoing  an  examina- 
tion at  the  end  oi  each  course  of  lectures,  and  a  final  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  which  is  designed  to  test  his 
general  attainments  before  he  can  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  as 
.doctor.  A  fee  of  four  dollars  is  charged  the  student  by  the 
secretary  for  inscription  on  entering  the  college ;  the  course  of 
instruction  is  gratuitous,  there  being  no  charge  but  the  inscrip- 
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tion  fee  imta  graduation,  when  a  fee  of  one  hnndred  and  twenty 
dollars  is  exacted.  The  college  is  endowed  by  Government  wilii 
a  sum  of  $20,000  annually,  specifically  derived  from  the  import 
duty  on  ice.  Independently  of  its  precious  virtue  as  such,  the 
feculty  are  thus  interested  in  prescribing  ice  as  a  lebrifoge. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  the  last  course  of  lec- 
tures was  eighty-seven.  The  collie  curriculum  looks  well  on 
paper ;  but  it  is  due  to  candor  to  say,  upon  the  authority  of  two 
accomplished  European  physicians  now  in  practice  here,  that  in 
this  as  in  many  other  things,  d^nerate  Spanish  pretension  ex- 
ceeds largely  lie  reality. 

The  Estadistica  Oenerdl  de  Lima  for  1868,  states  that  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of*  the  University  of  Lima  is  required  by 
law  to  examine  not  only  all  physicians  and  snigeons,  both 
national  and  strangers,  who  pay  on  being  admitted  a  fee  of 
$125,  but  also  all  pharmaceutists  who  pay  $60,  dentists  $50, 
phlebotomists  $25,  and  matrons  $30.  As  many  as  eigh- 
teen natives  and  ten  foreigners  are  said  to  receive  medical 
diplomas  annually.  The  Estadistica  further  states  that  th^re 
were  in  Lima  in  that  year,  sixty-one  regular  physicians, 
twenty-eight  pharmaceutists,  thirteen  phlebotomists  and  cup- 
pers, two  male  and  thirteen  female  accoucheurs,  and  five 
dentists. 

I  have  said  that  I  must  note  things  cv/rrervte  ccHamo^  and  as 
I  happen  to  see  them ;  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  narrative 
will  be  excused  which  puts  hospitals  and  cemeteries  before 
public  parks  and  senate  chambers.  Whenever  the  chance  is 
afforded  to  stroll, "  I  stand  not  upon  the  order  of  going,  but  go  at 
once."    But  for  this  rule  my  observations  would  be  very  meagre. 

Formerly  the  only  public  promenade  and  drive  was  out- 
side of  the  city  wall  on  the  Callao  avenue,  which  for  about  a 
mile  had  a  double  row  of  shade  trees,  seats,  turnouts,  and  aque- 
ducts, and  was  the  great  resort  of  citizens  who  sought  pleasure 
or  fashionable  display.  Being  beyond  the  beat  of  the  police, 
frequent  robberies  and  assassinations  caused  it  to  be  abandoned, 
and  two  other  public  walks,  called  alamedaa^  were  opened  with- 
in the  safer  limits  of  the  city.  These  are  both  in  the  suburb 
of  San  Lazaro,  north  of  the  river  Eimac,  and  access  is  had  to 
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th^n  by  a  substantial  stone  bridge  which  spans  the  river.  The 
aUmbsda  nueva  runs  three-fourths  of  a  mile  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bimac,  having  a  drive  in  the  middle,  and  a  double 
row  of  shade  trees  bounding  a  spacious  walk  on  each  side.  Mid- 
way this  alameda  stands  an  exquisitely-chiselled,  marble  statue 
of  Columbus,  The  figure  has  a  height  of  nine  feet  standing  upon 
a  pedestal  of  twenty  feet.  An  Indian  woman  is  represented 
crouching  meekly  at  his  feet,  in  whose  hand  a  cross  is  being 
placed  by  the  great  discoverer,  while  with  one  of  his  hands 
raised  above  her  head,  and  his  eyes  turned  toward  heaven,  he 
seems  in  the  act  of  commending  her  to  divine  mercy  as  he  gives 
her  the  symbol  of  revealed  truth.  A  granite  pediment  and 
substantial  iron  railing  enclose  the  monument,  which  is  of  such 
rare  merit  as  to  have  induced  the  city  of  Genoa,  before  it  left 
Italy,  to  offer  a  large  sum  for  it,  that  by  its  retention  the  mem- 
cay  of  the  great  discoverer  might  be  appropriately  honored  by 
the  country  that  gave  him  birth. 

A  short  distance  from  this  beautiful  work  of  art,  on  the  north 
fflde  of  HiQ^dseOy  stands  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  seating  more 
than  ten  thousand  spectators  of  the  barbarous  bull-bait,  the 
Spanish  national  holiday  amusement,  and  the  favorite  Sunday 
entertainment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  especially  during 
grand  festivals ;  but  one  which,  although  generally  attended  by 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  by  the  clergy  until  recently,  is  now 
I  am  assured  by  foreign  residents  resorted  to  by  the  less  respect- 
able people  alone,  as  is  also  the  CoUseo  de  gaUm — ^the  circus  for 
cock-fighting — except  on  some  extraordinary  occasions.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  this  withdrawal  of  encouragement  from 
a  brutal  diversion  by  those  whose  example  in  all  communities 
exercises  a  reformatory  influence  over  the  vicious  inclinations  of 
the  masses,  has  been  inaugurated^  The  higher  civilization  which 
comes  of  the  cultivation  of  gentle  and  refined  sensibilities,  and 
of  intellectual  pursuits  and  pleasures,  forbids  an  indulgence  in 
pastimes  which  blunt  the  kindly  sympathies  of  human  nature 
by  familiarity  with  suffering  and  gross  sensualism,  and  create  a 
fiJse  standard  of  excellence  and  nobleness  by  elevating  to  the 
rank  and  honors  of  a  hero,  one  who  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
him  but  the  brute  courage  of  a  bull  dog,  or  the  cunning  and 
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activity  of  a  monkey  or  a  cat.  Is  the  matador  who  ventures 
into  the  arena  where  an  enraged  bull  is  challenging  him  to  the 
attack,  any  bolder  than  the  dog  which  may  have  preceded  him 
and  been  tossed  into  the  air  ?  Or  is  he  more  adroit  than  the 
monkey  because  he  may  have  eluded  the  plunge  of  the  inftiriated 
animal,  and  driven  into  his  victim's  spinal  marrow  a  gleaming 
steel  which  science  and  skill  not  his  own  famished  him  ?  Let 
us  hope  that  the  partial  withdrawal  of  Peruvians  from  the  am- 
phitheatre gives  promise  of  a  general  emancipation  of  the  Span- 
ish race  from  indulgence  in  this  barbarous  pastime.  But  let  not 
America  and  Great  Britain  denounce  harshly  and  without  com- 
punctions of  conscience  the  cruel  diversions  of  other  nations, 
complacently  thanking  God  "  that  they  are  not  like  other  men,'' 
when  they,  under  pretence  of  encouraging  the  "  noble  art  of  self- 
defence,"  crowd  around  the  prize  ring,  betting  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  on  human  brutality,  rejoicing  in  every  blow  that  in- 
flicts pain  and  disgraces  their  nature,  and  exulting  at  injuries 
that  may  send  a  fellow-man  to  his  final  account — an  heir  of  eter- 
nity self-degraded  to  the  level  of  a  perishing  beast  seeking  thus 
the  presence  of  Him  who  made  man  in  His  own  image.  A 
Spanish  bull-%ht  is  the  event  of  the  amphitheatre  in  which  it 
takes  place,  and  is  forgotten  with  the  day  of  its  occurrence. 
The  "  set-to  of  the  Benicia  Boy  and  Tom  Sayers  "  agitated  two 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  for  months,  took  place  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  the  metropolis  of  boastful  England,  and  was  attended  by 
British  noblemen  and  members  of  Parliament ;  and  its  result  con- 
vulsed one  nation  with  joy,  threw  the  other  into  mourning,  and 
engendered  a  spirit  of  wide-spread  bitterness  and  lasting  animos- 
ity. Which  pastime  is  the  more  inhuman — ^the  Spanish  or  An- 
glo-Saxon ?  Which  the  more  disgracefdl  to  national  character  1 
Another  paseo^  called  the  Alameda  de  los  Descalzoa — ^literally 
rendered  the  alameda  of  those  without  shoes  from  the  convent  of 
the  "  bare  foot  friars  "  situated  near  it — excels  that  already 
spoken  of  in  the  beauty  of  plan  and  decorations.  It  is  at  the 
foot  of  a  small  outshooting  spur  of  the  Andes  named  Cerro  de 
San  Cristobal,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  best  view  is  ob- 
tained of  lima  at  its  foot,  and  Oallao  in  the  distance.  The  ala- 
meda is  a  long  narrow  enclosure  with  walks,  flowers,  shrubbery, 
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ehade  trees,  and  seats  for  visitors  within  a  handsome  iron  railing, 
and  outside  of  it  a  fine  carriage  drive.  One  hundred  vases  on 
pedestals,  and  twelve  colossal  marble  statues  executed  in  Rome 
representing  various  arts,  are  tastefdlly  distributed  among  the 
beauties  of  nature;  and  the  arched  gateway  is  surmounted  by 
appropriate  statuary.  This  park  is  lighted  by  gas  at  night,  and 
it  is  the  resort,  especially  about  sunset,  of  fashionable  citizens ; 
the  pedestrian  promenading  the  interior  or  lounging  on  the 
marble  settees,  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  grace  and  beauty  flitting 
past  him ;  while  the  handsome  turnout  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
imfk>po  amid  dazzling  glances,  the  envy  of  the  ambitious,  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  achieving  a  triumph  which  its  wealthy  owner, 
inflated  with  Peruvian  pride,  vainly  believes  wiU  resound  through 
America  and  echo  in  the  fashionable  salona  of  Europe.  At  the 
north  end  of  this  alameda,  separated  from  it  by  the  width  of  the 
campo^  stapd  the  church  of  San  Diego  without  any  special  at- 
tractions, and  the  heaterio — ^house  of  female  seclusion — called 
the  Patrocinio  ;•  a  chapel  being  on  one  side  of  the  latter,  and  the 
conv^it  of  the  Itecoleta  de  los  Agonizantes  with  a  small  chapel, 
on  the  other  side. 

About  three  squares  east  of  the  plaza  mayor  is  a  small  irreg- 
ular space  dignified  by  the  name  Plaza  de  la  GonBtninicion^  near 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  only  ornament  to  distinguish  it  from 
what  with  us  would  be  considered  a  common  with  a  dirty  ditch 
muning  through  it.  On  a  marble  pedestal  twelve  feet  high  is  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue,  erected  in  the  year  1858 : 

"  A  Simon  Bolivar, 
libertador 
La  Nacion  Peruana.'' 

On  the  sides  of  the  base  are  chiselled  in  basso-relievo,  views 
of  the  battles  of  Ayacucho  and  Junin,  both  fought  and  won  by 
Bolivar  in  1824,  and  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  South 
American  independence.  This  statue  was  cast  in  Munich,  and, 
80  far  as  spirit  and  expression  are  concerned,  great  success  was 
achieved,  certainly  surpassing  in  these  merits  the  monument 
erected  in  memory  of  General  Jackson  at  Washington ;  although 
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in  artistic  skill,  as  shown  by  balancing  tbe  whole  statue  upon 
the  hind  legs  of  the  horse  in  the  latter  monument,  Mr.  Mills  has 
excelled  the  Munich  artist,  who  was  compelled  to  make  the  long 
tail  an  additional  pillar  of  support  in  the  Boliyar  equestrian 
statue. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  is  the  haQ 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  corresponding  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Eepresentatives.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  not 
imposing.  The  chamber  in  which  the  deputies  sit  is  in  size 
about  ninety  by  fifty  feet,  and  has  a  high  arched  ceiling  and 
dome,  giving  many  reflecting  surfaces  and  consequently  con- 
fusion of  sound.  A  balustrade  divides  the  chamber  into  two 
parts ;  an  outer  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators,  who  are 
also  admitted  to  galleries  above,  and  an  inner  and  larger 
part  of  the  main  floor  for  the  deputies,  which  is  carpeted  and 
ftimished  with  high-backed  cushioned  chairs  arranged  in  two 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  haU.  The  president  of  the  Chamber 
and,  two  secretaries  are  seated  at  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  a  tribune  resembling  an  antiquated  church  pulpit  is  situ- 
ated on  each  side.  The  deputy  addressing  the  Chamber  occu- 
pies for  the  time  a  tribune,  which  elevates  him  above  the  level 
of  his  hearers. 

This  legislative  body  is-  now,  in  conjoint  session  with  the 
Senate,  engaged  in  amending  the  Constitution  of  Peru,  so  that 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  see  their  proceedings ;  and  while 
candor  compels  a  condemnation  of  many  things  in  this  country, 
let  even-handed  justice  record  the  fact  that  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  are  characterized  by  an  order,  a  decorum,  and  a 
dignity,  to  which  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  are  too  generally  indifferent.  The  attention  due  to 
courtesy  as  well  as  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  is  given  by 
all  when  a  deputy  is  addressing  the  Chamber.  There  is  neither 
reading,  writing,  nor  talking,  to  tell  of  weariness  and  rudeness; 
no  unparliamentary  interruptions,  nor  vulgar  displays  of  mere 
muscular  oratory ;  no  indecent  display  of  legs  on  desks ;  no  offen- 
sive pools  of  tobacco  juice  on  the  floor ;  and  nothing  to  be  seen 
of  that  filthy  indispensable  appendage  of  an  American  Congress, 
designated  "  spittoon,''  by  an  affectation  of  delicacy  and  refine- 
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ment,  which,  nevertheless,  tolerates  the  actual  presence  of  the 
nuisance,  and  countenances  its  use.  If  it  be  asked  what  is  a 
tobacco-chewing  representative  to  do  when  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  without  such  a  bar-room  convenience  ? — ^the  answer  is 
plain.  When  he  aspires  to  a  seat  in  a  deliberative  assembly, 
which,  in  the  experience  of  other  countries,  does  represent  the 
intelligence  and  refinement  of  a  people,  and  should  also  in  our 
own,  as  when  he  seeks  an  entrance  into  good  society,  a  condition 
precedent  should  be  the  abandonment  of  dirty  practices,  as 
offensive  to  some  of  his  associates  as  it  is  to  all  that  better  half 
of  our  race,  whose  comfort  and  pleasure  a  well-bred  gentleman 
win  seek  to  promote  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  mere  sensual  in- 
dulgence. If  a  man  cannot  control  his  vulgar  propensities  and 
coarse  appetites,  he  should  remain  in  a  suitable  sphere  in  life, 
and  with  congenial  companionship. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
game  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  and  occupies  the  grounds  of  that 
most  diabolicat  of  all  the  self-constituted  tribunals  which  have 
m  the  history  of  religion  claimed  to  have  derived  authority  from 
heaven  to  do  the  woA  of  helL  Indeed,  the  Senate  Chamber  is 
the  identical  room  in  which  that  terrible  tribunal,  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  held  its  awful  sittings,  and  where  were  pronouncei 
its  fierce  decrees.  The  room  is  of  moderate  size,  and  with  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  as  the  forum  of  the  highest  legislative  power  of 
the  nation,  except  some  specimens  of  superior  roof-panelling 
and  carving.  The  Senate  was  not  in  session  at  the  hour  of  my 
visit,  and  thought  was  left  free  to  lift  the  veil  of  oblivion  from 
cmelties  of  which  this  chamber  was  formerly  the  scene.  Nor 
did  it  seem  wonderful,  that  when  the  act  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
abolishing  the  Inquisition  was  promulgated  in  Peru,  then  a 
Spanish  colony,  that  the  people  who  had  long  groaned  under 
its  tyranny,  and  trembled  in  perpetual  fear  of  its  secret  execu- 
tions, should  have  rushed,  as  if  with  one  impulse,  to  revenge 
their  wrongs  by  the  destruction  of  the  instruments  of  torture ; 
and  that  they  stood  petrified  with  horror  at  what  they  beheld. 
And  after  such  revulsion,  on  the  discovery  of  machinery  con- 
cealed amid  the  curtains  of  a  canopy  for  moving  the  head  of  a 
micified  image  of  Christ,  which  was  made  to  confront  the 
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accused,  and  to  approve  of  inquisitorial  judgments  by  solemnly 
bowing,  it  was  not  strange  that  they  vented  their  rage  by 
demolishing  even  the  sacred  symbol  of  their  faith,  thus  sacri- 
legiomsly  made  the  instrument  of  a  base  trick.    What  must  have 
been  the  commingled  terror,  joy,  and  rage  of  those  who  found 
amonff  the  secret  archives  of  this  dreaded  tribunal  the  recorded 
condemnation  of  friends  who  had  long  before  secretly  dis- 
appeared I  and  some  of  whom  foxmd,  too,  their  own  names,  with 
the  chaises  on  which  they  probably  would  have  been  summoned 
to  an  awfiil  account.    When  the  room  of  torture  was  burst 
open,  and  there  were  seen  a  table  with  iron  collar,  and  straps  to 
secure  body  and  limbs ;  with  cords,  axle,  and  wheel,  to  stretch, 
break,  and  dislocate  the  human  frame ;   pillory,  and  scourges 
stiffened  with  blood ;  gags  and  nippers ;  netted  wire  with  points 
projecting  inward,  of  various  sizes  adapted  to  body  and  limbs ; 
and  finger-screws  for  crushing  nails  and  bones ;  all,  contrivances 
of  torment,  to  compel  agonizing  nature  to  conform  to  the  be- 
hests of  priestly  power,  even  to  the  acknowledgment  of  guilt 
although  innocent ;  when  these  were  revealed  to  them,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  frenzied  people  would  break  them  into 
fragments,  as  they  did,  and  cast  them  forth  from  this  precinct 
of  hell.     To  the  disgrace  of  his  memory,  Ferdinand,  in  1812, 
restored  this  institution ;  but  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  the 
successful  revolution,  and  independence  of  the  South  American 
colonies  of  the  mother  country,  shortly  after  resulted  in  its 
permanent  abolishment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of  these  countries,  suffer- 
ing from  ecclesiastical  and  political  despotism,  those  mutual 
supporters  and  beneficiaries,  should  at  last  have  thrown  .off  the 
yoke.  But  there  is  still  more  for  them  to  do  before  they  shall 
have  accomplished  the  fuU  redemption  of  human  right,  and  vin- 
dication  of  human  privilege.  Those  who  wiU  not  tolerate  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  others,  are  themselves  unworthy  of  them, 
and  they  are  apt  to  realize  the  fate  of  those  who  tumble  into 
the  pit  of  their  own  digging ;  nor  can  progress  be  assured  but 
by  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Let  Peruvians  then  erase  from 
their  national  Constitution  that  article  which  gives  an  ecclesias- 
tical precedence  in  a  political  assembly.    Let  them  strike  from 
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it  that  prohibition  of  religious  fipeedom  which  is  its  disgrace, 
and  which  denies  to  man  the  privilege  of  publicly  worshipping 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  "  none  daring 
to  make  him  afraid,"  Let  them  establish  schools  where  knowl- 
edge shall  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  humblest  pupil,  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  the  just  and  intelligent  exercise  of  those 
political  privileges,  which  are  alike  his  natural  heritage  and  his 
duty ;  but  without  thereby  inculcating  a  release  of  the  citizen 
from  the  parental  obligation  to  provide,  as  far  aa  in  bim  lies,  the 
fnrther  means  of  eminent  success  in  life ;  and  also  without  de- 
volving upon  the  industrious  and  meritorious  classes  burdens 
of  taxation  oppressive  to  them,  whilst  they  tend'  to  encourage 
irresponsibility,  idleness,  and  worthlessness  in  others.  And  let 
sach  schools  be  independent  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and 
free  from  sectarian  influences ;  the  object  and  aim  of  which  are 
too  generally  to  inculcate  fanatical  dogmas,  and  partial  precepts, 
and  to  poison  the  pure  and  natural  fountains  of  liberal  senti- 
ment ;  thus  shaping  the  instruments  of  a  selfish  clerical  aggran- 
dizement and  power,  whUe  they  tmflt  the  pupils  for  enlarged 
and  diversified  intercourse.  Let  Peruvians  watch  executive 
power,  check  its  efforts  at  consolidation  of  government,  resist 
its  arbitrary  decrees,  and  teach  it  obedience  to  the  popular  will 
as  deliberately  determined  and  set  forth  in  the  organic  law. 
jLet  them  disband  their  large  standing  army  at  a  time  of  pro- 
feesed  peace,  for  it  encourages  aggression  upon  neighboring 
States,  and  thus  leads  to  frequent  foreign  wars ;  and  it  is  the 
agent  of  perpetually-recurring  revolutions,  and  of  Executive  en- 
croachments at  home.  Thus,  whilst  relieving  themselves  from 
excessive  taxation  for  the  support  of  an  oppressive  military  es- 
tablishment, increased  capital  would  be  thrown  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  and  the  capacity  for  labor  of  the  discharged  sol- 
dier now  festering  in  indolence,  or  a  means  of  mischief,  would 
be  turned  to  useful  account  in  agricultural,  mining,  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  These  are  all  languishing  for  assistance ; 
in  fact,  many  valuable  products  are  lying  useless  in  unopened 
mines,  and  the  music  of  even  a  smgle  factory  is  still  unheard, 
because  the  hand  of  military  impressment  would  be  outstretched 
to  seize  the  employes,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  proprietors, 
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or  the  wants  of  impoverislied  families,  whenever  soldiers  are 
desired  for  purposes  of  personal  ambition,  domestic  tyranny,  or 
trespass  on  neighboring  nations.  An  American  on  arriving  in 
Lima  is  surprised  at  the  number  of  soldiers  passing  and  repass- 
ing, and  in  view  of  home  usages  looks  for  a  grand  volunteer 
parade.  But  he  looks  in  vain  ;  these  men  are  of  the  regular 
national  army ;  every  day  their  gay  uniforms  are  seen  in  bar- 
racks, bar-room,  and  boulevard.  There  are  six  thousand  of 
them  stationed  in  the  capital,  all  except  the  oflScers  being  cho- 
los  and  negroes,  ready  to  do  their  affiliated  chief  Castnia's  bid- 
ding, whether  it  be  to  confirm  him  in  the  Presidency,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  to  pimish  or  displace  recu- 
sant deputies,  or  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  feebler  repub- 
lics. The  Peruvian  standing  army  is  nearly  twenty  thousand ; 
in  time  of  peace  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  population  of  the 
Kepublic, 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  reality  of  war  is  apt  to  follow 
the  creation  and  cherishing  of  its  instruments,  and  that  the 
price  of  its  fierce  glories  is  not  alone  the  stream  of  human  blood 
that  deluges  and  desolates  the  land,  nor  the  mountain  of  debt 
which  for  its  maintenance  mortgages  the  toil  of  unborn  miUiona 
for  generations ;  but  religion  must  stop  her  labor  of  love,  and 
science,  too,  stand  still  and  cease  to  work  for  the  improvement 
of  man,  and  the  exaltation  and  ennobling  of  human  nature, 
that  victims  may  be  furnished  to  the  hateful  Molocli,  and  igno- 
rance and  passion,  brutal  instincts  and  violence,  assert  their 
savage  sway,  and  revel  in  carnage  and  oppression.  True,  the 
reign  of  wickedness  and  wrong,  the  domination  of  selfish,  in- 
human, and  tyrannical  rulers,  may  not  always  last.  The  reflec- 
tive historian,  Alison,  has  said  of  injustice :  "  No  special  inter- 
position of  Providence  is  required  to  arrest  it ;  no  avenging  an- 
gel need  descend  to  terminate  its  wrathful  course.  It  destroys 
itself  by  its  own  violence.  The  avenging  angel  is  found  in  the 
human  heart."  Yet  however  sure  the  punishment  of  those  who 
have  wielded  for  evil  the  power  entrusted  to  their  hands,  it  were 
far  better  than  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  and  the  helpless 
perish,  the  multitude  be  borne  down  by  misery,  murder  inflict 
its  diversified  decrees  of  death,  and  tyranny  stalk  abroad  un* 
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challenged,  that  the  agencies  of  war  should  "  sleep  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking,"  and  that  the  death-angel  should  have 
no  access  to  the  swift  keys  of  that  terrible  organ,  whose  accom- 
paniment is  ever 

'^  A  loud  lament,  and  dismal  Miserere." 

The  Saiate  Chamber  is  not  as  large  as  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  the  portal  looks  like  the  gateway  of  an  ordinary  ^flf^ 
more  than  the  entrance  to  the  upper  house  of  the  national 
legislature.  The  room  is  small  and  unadorned,  except  an 
elaborately-carved  wood  ceiling.  The  President's  table,  the 
chairs  and  tribunes,  conform  to  an  extreme  republican  simplicity. 
The  senators,  two  for  each  province  of  Peru,  are  designated  hf 
IdfrcTn  the  Chamher  of  Deputies ;  the  latter,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  six  members — one  for  every  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants — hemg  a/ppointed  Jyy  an  electoral  college^  which,  is 
elected  hy  the  people.  Thus  a  more  intelligent  and  dispassionate 
creative  element  is  interposed  between  the  generally  ignorant, 
unreflecting,  and  impidsive  lower  classes  of  citizens,  and  an 
organic  part  of  the  Government  designed  to  exercise  great  in- 
fluence over  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  the  State.  It  is  to  be 
p^retted  that  other  and  grave  impediments  to  a  successful 
experiment  of  this  mode  of  election  of  the  national  legislature, 
prevent  a  &ir  comparison  of  it  with  the  more  direct  democratic 
method  of  some  other  republics.  Both  the  legislative  chambers 
are  guarded  by  armed  soldiers,  the  gleaming  bayonet  serving  to 
remind  the  members  of  the  expediency  of  shaping  proceedings 
in  conformity  to  Executive  wUl.  Most  of  the  public  buildings 
m  Lima  are  also  under  military  guard ;  no  stranger  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  military  over  the  civil  rule. 

The  admmiatraMon  of  justice  is  effected  through  the  agency 
of— 1.  JusUces  ofiJiePeace^  elected  annually  by  popular  vote. 
2.  Courts  of  First  Instaaice^  in  whicb  the  judge  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  a  native  of  Peru,  and  five  years  a  practitioner  of 
law.  The  Judge  of  First  Instance,  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and 
Eeporter  of  this  court,  are  presented  by  the  Superior  Court  in 
two  ternary  nominations  to  the  President,  who  selects  iirom 
these  the  officers  of  the  court,  whose  term  of  service  is  during 
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good  conduct.  Each  province  has  one  judge ;  some  have  two  or 
more,  according  to  population.  BBs  jurisdiction  is  generally 
both  criminal  and  civil,  except  in  Lima  and  Arequipa,  where  is 
a  special  judge  for  each  class  of  cases,  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  duty.  3.  Swperior  Court.  In  this  court  the  judge 
must  have  served  as  judge  of  an  inferior  court,  as  prosecuting 
attorney,  or  as  reporter,  at  least  for  four  years.  There  are  not 
less  than  three  judges  in  the  Superior  Court,  with  one  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  one  reporter;  but  the  number  may  be 
increased  according  to  population.  In  lama  there  are  as  many 
as  ten.  In  civil  cases  not  less  than  three  judges,  and  in  crimi- 
nal cases  not  less  than  five,  must  sit.  There  are  seven  Superior 
CJourts  in  Peru,  the  judges  being  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  selection  from  two  lists  of  nomination  presented  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  other  officers  of  this  court  are  ali  ap- 
pointed  during  good  conduct.  4.  A  Supreme  Cowrtj  composed 
of  seven  judges  and  one  attorney-general,  who  are  nominated 
by  the  President  to  a  joint  convention  of  the  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  To  be  eligible  to  this  court  the  candidate 
must  have  been  a  member  of  the  Superior  Court  eight  years,  or 
have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  during  twenty  years, 
thus  securing  the  greatest  legal  experience  of  the  country.  This 
court  in  Peru,  as  said  by  Guizot,  "  is  like  the  Areopagus."  It 
is  the  protector  of  the  citizen  in  all  revolutions  commonly  en- 
dangering the  liberty  of  the  weaker  party.  The  executive 
power  may,  and  often  does  oppress,  but  this  court  never.  The 
appointment  is  for  life.  The  mode  of  appointing  the  judiciary 
in  Peru  gives  greater  assurance  of  capacity  and  impartiality 
than  does  the  popular  election  of  judges  prevalent  in  many  of 
the  United  States ;  in  which  partisan  prostitution  hdwever 
debased,  and  conventional  intrigues  however  unprincipled,  are 
too  commonly  the  passports  to  place  and  preferment,  though 
ignorance  and  corruption  thereby  occupy  stations  where  knowl- 
edge and  virtue  alone  should  be 'found,  though  violated  law 
remains  un vindicated,  and  crime  stalks  abroad  "  unwhipp'd  of 
justice." 

Besides  this  portion  of  the  machinery  of  law,  there  are  in 
lima  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  counsellors,  attor- 
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nejB,  clerks,  registers,  and  sheriflfe ;  certainly  a  large  number  for 
a  population  of  125,000  inhabitants. 

If  the  character  of  the  bnildings  provided  for  schools  be 
considered  the  measnre  of  Peruvian  estimate  of  education,  the 
stranger  would  in  this  respect  be  very  unfavorably  impressed ; 
for  with  the  exception  of  one  academy  for  young  ladies,  con- 
ducted by  several  French  Sisters  of  Charity,  there  are  none  in 
Liina  worthy  of  comparison  with  even  public  primary  school 
edifices  in  the  United  States.  And  yet  the  cost  of  instruction 
in  private  literary  institutions  is  high — ^firom  five  dollars  per 
month  for  A  B  0,  to  thirty  dollars  per  month  for  the  general 
branches  of  education. 

The  pubhc  school  system  is  a  feilure,  both  in  regard  to  plan 
and  resxQt;  and  until  freed  from  the  tranmiels  of  sectarian  re^ 
ligionism,  it  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  the  general  improve- 
ment  contemplated  by  tiie  enlightened  philanthropy  in  which 
the  system  originated.  At  the  College  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Guadalupe,  the  children  of  wealthy  parentage  receive  a  better 
education  than  in  the  public  schools ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
up  to  the  collegiate  standard  in  North  America.  The  College 
of  San  Carlos,  founded  in  1770,  and  as  at  present  organized  an 
amalgamation  of  three  other  literary  institutions,  is  entitled  to 
higher  commendation  than  any  other  in  Peru.  The  building 
contains  tolerable  halls,  a  refectory,  and  a  library.  Law  and 
theolc^,  the  classics,  French  and  English  languages,  natural 
phflosophy,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  some  of  the 
fine  arts,  are  taught.  As  to  the  University  of  lima,  once  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  in  South  America,  and  in  its  palmy  days 
sending  forth  some  eminent  men  who  were  ornaments  of  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  its  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  spacious  court,  corridors,  hdls,  fresco 
paintings  all^orical  of  the  sciences,  and  inscribed  quotations 
from  the  classics,  are  the  lingering  monuments  of  what  it  was, 
but  no  longer  is,  a  proud  arid  honored  seat  of  learning — that 
which  best  determines  a  nation's  claim  to  civilization,  influence, 
and  power. 
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Feom  law  and  learning  let  ns  turn  to  a  subject  of  unmistak- 
able interest  to  the  Limefiian,  and  which  has  shared  as  largely 
of  his  munificence  as  he  has  of  its  abtmdance.  Whatever  n^- 
lect  may  be  chargeable  to  those  in  power  for  failure  in  providing 
suitable  food  for  the  mind,  certainly  they  are  not  to  be  faulted 
for  neglecting  to  furnish  facilities  for  obtaining  the  more  sub- 
stantial aliment  for  the  stomach.  Producers  and  forestallers 
are  provided  with  a  superb  market-house.  An  entire  Trumzcma^ 
a  square  of  ground  of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  each  direc- 
tion, has  on  its  four  sides  a  convenient,  neat,  and  showy  build- 
ing, enclosing  a  large  court,  and  divided  into  apartments  open- 
ing both  on  the  street  and  on  the  court,  -which  are  occupied  by. 
green  and  dry  grocers,  and  other  venders.  The  court  faces  of 
the  quadrangular  building  have  along  their  entire  length  hand- 
some arcades,  paved  with  granite  slabs,  and  forming  a  covered 
corridor  or  parage  way  for  purchasers.  The  cciurt  within  this 
enclosure  is  paved  and  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  over  each 
of  which  is  a  roof  supported  by  iron  pillars,  and  open  in  the 
middle  for  ventilation.  These  four  buildings  are  fitted  with 
stalls  for  the  use  respectively  of  venders  of  meat,  fish,  poultry, 
fruit,  and  vegetables ;  all  of  these  articles  being  in  abundance, 
but  at  extravagant  prices.  For  example,  fresh  naeat  not  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.      Smoked  hams,  fifty  to 
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sixty  cents  per  pound.  Lard,  thirty  to  forty  cents  per  pound. 
Butter,  one  dollar  per  pound.  Eggs,  four  to  six  cents  each. 
Potatoes,  superior,  three  for  twelve  cents;  inferior,  ten  for 
twelve  cents.  Sweet  potatoes,  ten  for  twelve  cents.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  potatoes  are  indigenous  to  Peru,  and  were 
exported  thence  to  Europe,  and  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  labor 
may  be  fairly  estimated  when  such  a  price  is  demanded  for 
a  native  esculent.  Cabbage,  per  head,  twelve  to  twenty-four 
cents.  Cauliflower,  per  head,  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  Wheat 
flour,  for  one  htmdred  pounds,  nine  dollars  and  a  half;  and  for 
a  single  ponnd,  twenty-five  cents.  Fruit  and  fish  in  proportion. 
No  one  shonld  migrate  firom  North  to  South  America  for  cheap 
living ;  but  if  pirompted  by  other  considerations  thus  to  change 
residence,  let  him  arrange  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at 
the  old  homestead,  or  take  it  good-humoredly  when  he  finds  he 
must  pay  seven  dollars  for  a  turkey,  two  dollars  for  a  chicken, 
and  thirty-two  cents  "per  quart  for  milk,  wherewith  to  compound 
that  necessary,  but  most  deceptive  and  villanous  of  all  festive 
beverages,  egg-nog.  For  coffee,  thirty-seven  cents  per  pound 
must  be  paid.  Peruvian  sugar  eosts  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound.  Green  tea,  in  three-pound  boxes,  good  quality,  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  per  pound.  The  vegetable  market  is  well  sup- 
plied; the  exposure  on  a  stall  of  black  maize — ^Indian  com — 
was  a  curiosity.  The  gifts  of  Flora  are  not  equal  to  expecta- 
tion in  this  tropical  region,  and  the  jpucheroa  deflorea  of  former 
times,  tasteftil  comminglings  of  fimits  and  fiowers,  the  sweet  and 
the  beautiful,  were  not  seen.  Perhaps  they  are  not  sought  in 
republican  market-places,  as  once  in  the  proud  days  of  the  old 
monarchy  in  the  plaza  mayor,  when  high-bom  sefioras  graced 
that  scene  of  vice-r^al  grandeur.  Nor  are  the  fruits  equal  in 
quality,  variety,  or  profusion,  to  those  found  nearer  the  equator ; 
although  the  reddish-yellow  granadilla,  the  golden  pine-apple, 
and  gay  orange,  contrasted  prettUy  with  the  darker  fig,  banana, 
and  palta ;  while  that  queen  of  fruits,  the  chirimoya,  with  its 
slightly-indented  covering  looking  like  a  reticulated  green  man- 
tle, lay  scattered  aroimd  to  gladden  the  eye  and  give  promise 
of  customary  pleasures  in  reserve  at  the  American  Minister's 
in  the  evening,  when  the  unsurpassed  hospitality  of  his  mansion 
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shall  crown  its  rare  grace  and  intelligence,  its  "  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  sonl,"  with  a  fitting  feast  of  this  elysian  finit.  It 
is  a  wonderfal  product  of  nature  that  suggests  to  the  palate  a 
combined  deliciousness  of  strawberry,  sickle-pear,  and  peach, 
with  a  dash  of  the  nectarine.  But  why  should  fastidiousness 
forbid  my  naming  the  American  Minister?  True,  there  has 
been  such  a  deterioration  of  qualification  for  diplomatic  ap- 
pointments in  our  country  that  it  is  questionable  if  the  reputa- 
tion  of  a  man  of  actual  worth  be  not  damaged  by  the  notoriety 
of  appointment.  But  John  Randolph  Clay  is  not  of  the  pot- 
house school  of  politicians,  nor  is  he  of  that  class  of  diplomatists. 
His  public  life  dates  back  to  a  purer  period ;  his  character  as  an 
educated  gentleman  and  enlightened  statesman  is  established ; 
and  his  courtesy,  and  high-bred  social  qualities,  his  dignity  and 
ability,  have  made  him  popular  abroad,  and  honored  at  home,  by 
all  who  have  sufficient  patriotism  to  consider  duty  to  pountry 
paramount  to  party  fealty. 

All  the  sellers  in  the  Lima  market  are  women,  generally 
cholos.  This  probably  results  jfrom  the  large  number  of  men 
taken  for  the  army,  and  fi'om  their  fear  by  healthy  and  robust 
countrymen  of  being  seized  by  the  press-gang,  if  they  should 
venture  into  the  city  with  the  products  of  their  labor.  The 
dainty  stranger  should  not  visit  the  market  before  breakfast ;  his 
appetite  will  not  be  strengthened  by  seeing  a  saleswoman  fiea- 
hunting  in  her  dog's  hairy  tegument,  and  turning  fi'om  the  in- 
teresting pursuit  to  dip,  with  her  hand,  sausage  meat  for  a  pur- 
chaser ;  or  by  seeing  another,  crack  between  her  finger  nails, 
less  agile  insects  taken  fi^'om  the  head  of  her  child  who  divides 
her  attention  with  customers,  desisting  fi*om  the  entertainment 
to  assort  mutton  chops,  possibly  intended  to  appease  his  hunger, 
probably  already  sufficiently  satisfied  with  what  he  has  seen. 
The  lower  classes,  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  community, 
are  regardless  of  cleanliness  and  modesty.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  the  carcasses  of  dogs  lie  for  days  in  itont  of  houses,  and 
buzzards  feasting  on  them,  to  the  removal  of  which  an  entire 
indifference  is  shown  by  those  to  whom  the  putrefaction,  it 
might  be  supposed,  would  be  both  offensive  and  unhealthy. 
Women  may  sometimes  be  seen  riding  astride  a  mule  with  an 
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infant  in  the  arms  taking  its  primitive  meal,  or  asleep  with  the 
pendant  breast  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  In  fact  it  is  rarely 
the  case  that  one  walks  in  any  part  of  the  city  during  the  day 
or  night.,  without  being  shocked  by  sights  of  indecency,  immod- 
CBty,  and  inunorality,  too  gross  even  to  be  hinted  at,  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  arrogant  civilization  and  Christianity  of  the  na- 
tion.  K  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  priests, 
exercising  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  performing  religious  ftmc- 
tions  in  this  city,  as  published  in  its  statistics  for  1858,  with  the 
machinery  therein  also  enumerated,  of  seventy  chnrches,  forty- 
two  chapels,  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  altars,  and  vast  power 
of  influence  and  enforcement,  cannot  produce  a  better  state  of 
morals  and  manners,  it  shows  either  a  defective  system  of  relig 
ion,  or  incapacity  and  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  the  executors 
of  the  holy  trust ;  and  the  one  should  be  amended,  the  other 
driven  forfli  from  the  sanctuary,  or  both  be  radically  reformed 
if  both  be  at  fault.  The  statements  of  candid  citizens,  and  of 
foreign  residents  of  many  years,  compel  the  belief  that  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  is  mainly  due  to  a  depraved  clergy.  The 
precepts  of  the  just  and  conscientious  few  can  have  but  slight 
influence  in  purifying  the  turbid  channel  of  social  life,  while 
most  of  their  brethren  are  stirring  the  pestilential  current  and 
wallowing  in  the  mire  themselves.  If  priests,  taking  vows  of 
chastity  and  devotion  alone  to  God,  perjure  themselves,  obey 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  scatter  tlieir  illegitimate  offspring 
abroad,  with  the  sole  self-deluding  merit  of  not  disowning  them, 
ibna  giving  the  brazen  lie  to  their  profession,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  in  both  lying  and  lechery  they  will  find  imitators  among 
those  whose  temporal  purity  they  should  guard,  and  whose  eter- 
nal welfare  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to  promote.  The  unblushing 
boldness  with  which  clerical  debauchery  stalks  abroad  in  lima, 
riders  it  needless  to  put  in  any  saving  clause  of  declaration. 
The  rigorous  virtue  and  exacting  morality  which  claim  a  public 
deference  in  Anglo-America,  especially  of  the  crosier  and  sur- 
plioe,  may  cause  a  doubt  of  statements  made  in  these  matters ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  obligations  of  truth  were  not  imperious,  I 
would  gladly  give  them  a  coloring  more  in  harmony  with  home 
experiences.    But  the  representations  of  competent  and  unprej- 
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udiced  persons,  verified  as  far  as  practicable  by  my  own  obser- 
yations,  mnst  not  be  misstated. 

The  celebration  of  mass  at  an  early  honr  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing, does  not  exempt  a  priest  from  tho"  duty  of  obeying  the 
divine  command,  "  Bemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.'' 
And  yet  he  may  be  seen  on  that  day  as  on  others,  in  bull-ring 
and  cock-pit,  restaurant  and  tavern,  with  conunoner  and  concu- 
bine, joining  in  noisy  revel,  or  looking  on  with  complac^it 
sanction.  ISor  does  the  going  down  of  the  sun  always  arrest 
his  wayward  peregrinations ;  for  vicious  inclinations  being  un- 
satiated,  at  that  hour  when  the  clerical  robe  after  the  holy  of- 
fices of  the  day  should  be  folded  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
private  sanctuary,  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  profaned  by  the 
pursuit  of  street  adventures,  at  comers  with  iapadaSy  its  wearer 
in  gay  and  lascivious  conversation,  or  threading  byways  in  ftd- 
fihnent  of  a  lustful  assignation.  We  may  demand  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  and  in  its  own  language,  is  he  who  standest  in 
high  places  "  instructed  out  of  the  law  " — "  a  light  of  them 
which  are  in  darkness  " — and  "  teacher  of  others  " — ^not  to  teach 
himself?  "  Thou  that  sayest  a  man  shall  not  commit  adultery, 
dost  thou  commit  adultery  i "  "  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost 
thou  commit  sacrilege  ? "  Is  it  not  strange  that  those  who  assert 
a  special  privilege  to  study  and  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
shoidd  fail  to  give  a  just  interpretation,  and  make  a  righteous 
application  of  these,  in  their  own  cases  ?  If  the  Bishop  of  Are- 
quipa  will  turn  to  the  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements  of  the 
world,"  if  he  cannot,  like  his  great  predecessor  St.  Paul,  "  con- 
tain," but  must  obey  the  carnal  desires,  "  let  him  marry  "  as  he 
is  commanded  by  the  Apostle,  like  an  honorable  man  and  con- 
sistent Christian,  and  not  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  his  more 
scrupulous  brother.  And  let  him  not  encourage  the  frailty  of 
depraved  disciples  by  a  shameless  example  of  licentiousness 
made  public  by  his  procurement  of  separate  apartments  in  Lima 
for  his  seven  concubines  and  his  thirty-five  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, during  his  absence  on  a  mission  to  the  Boman  head  of 
the  church ;  who,  if  rumor  speak  truth  of  his  virtues,  would 
spurn  him  from  his  presence  if  aware  of  such  scandalous  lib- 
ertinism. 
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The  streets  of  this  capital  were  yesterday  the  scene  of  a  pro- 
cessioii  which  was  a  disgrace  to  its  professed  enlightenment,  an<J 
an  idolatrous  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  its  boastful 
Christianity.  A  gorgeously-gilded  throne,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  n^roes,  partially  concealed  by  a  deep  valance,  supported  the 
pontifically-attired  eflSgy  of  St.  Peter,  its  right  arm  moved  by 
secret  machinery  being  occasionally  raised  in  attitude  of  blessing 
the  throngs  of  deluded  worshippers  who  bowed  their  heads  for 
its  benediction.  And  another  similarly-decorated  dais,  bore  a 
life-size  "  graven  image  "  of  La  Merced,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
anns  of  Peru ;  el^antly  arrayed  in  curls,  coronet,  richly-em- 
broidered crinoline,  and  robe ;  pearl  necklace  and  ear-rings, 
brooch  and  bodice,  and  holding  in  its  uplifted  and  jewelled  fin- 
gers a  silver  yoke.  It  was  not  said  that  the  last  named  was  dis- 
played as  a  type  of  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  people,  or  if  it 
were  only  significant  of  the  Church's  invitation  to  bear  its  yoke 
"  because  it  is  easy,  and  its  burthens  light ; "  a  fact  which  need 
not  be  questioned  by  those  who  would  seek  its  indulgences,  and 
imitate  the  clerical  profligacy  by  which  it  is  disgraced  in  Peru. 
These  eflSgies  were  escorted  by  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics ; 
and  that  of  La  Merced  was  preceded  by  six  pert-looking  mulatto 
girls — designed  to  represent  virgins — carrying  incense  upon  ail- 
rer  salvers,  from  which  numerous  censers  swung  by  priestly 
hands  were  kept  supplied,  and  rolled  upward  their  perfumed 
clouds  to  tell  of  the  adoration  of  her  votaries.  The  whole  pro- 
cession moved  to  the  measured  chant  of  himdreds  of  the  clergy, 
who  often  bowed,  behind  whom  followed  the  civic  dignitaries 
of  the  nation  and  city,  bare  headed  and  reverential ;  and  after 
these  came  the  plumed  warriors,  on  horse  and  foot,  with  breast- 
plate and  helmet,  lance,  sabre,  musket,  and  cannon,  flaunting 
banners  and  martial  music,  guarding  the  saints  through  the  . 
dty,  and  back  to  the  altars  of  the  church  of  La  Merced,  whence 
they  came ;  and  where  they  will  receive,  hereafter  as  heretofore, 
the  petitions  and  vows  of  thousands  of  misguided  religionists. 
Can  popular  r^eneration  be  rationally  looked  for  when  exam- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  profligacy  are  patent  to  the  public  eye, 
when  such  violations  of  divine  precepts  are  practised,  and  such 
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delusions  devised  to  mislead  the  ignorant  by  those  faithless  min- 
ifiters  of  Christ — 

"  Who  grope  their  dull  way  on 
By  the  dipi  twinkling  gleams  of  ages  gone, 
Like  superstitious  thieves,  who  think  the  light 
From  dead  men^s  marrow  guides  them  best  at  night ; 
Who  cheat  the  weak  belieyer's  blinded  eyes 
By  nonsense  heaped  on  nonsense,  to  the  skies ; 
And  giye  them  miracles,  ay,  sound  ones  too, 
Seen,  heard,  attested,  every  thing — ^but  true." 

That  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  looking  at  what  is 
passing  around  me  with  prejudiced  eyes,  and  coloring  first  im- 
pressions of  novelties  too  highly,  I  will  quote  at  some  length 
from  "  A  Tra/oers  VArrverique  du  Sicd^  pwr  F.  Dahadie.  Paris^ 
1859."  This  French  traveller,  himself  a  Eoman  Catholic,  but 
evidently  one  whose  sense  of  religious  duty  inculcates  the  sin  of 
compromising  the  lofty  character  and  capacity  for  good  of  that 
Church,  by  concealing  the  wickedness  of  unworthy  disciples, 
says :  "  The  religious  processions  of  Lima  are  actually  convCTted 
by  profane  women  into  Carnivals  of  Venice — ^ridiculous,  absurd 
masquerades  I  The  ceremony  loses  its  sacred  character ;  the 
tapadas  absolutely  making  or  refusing  assignations  with  those 
proposing ;  the  aseistcmts  absolutely  compressing  the  waists  of 
the  tapadas  more  frequently  than  they  say  their  prayers.  .  .  . 
It  is  but  a  piece  of  mundane  coquetry,  with  imposing  finery  and 
trappings.  They  go  to  the  Pantheon  to  celebrate  All  Soulg 
Day  as  they  go  to  a  bull-fight  or  opera,  ogling  and  laughing 
over  the  very  ashes  of  their  firiends,  with  not  even  a  souvenir  of 
thought  or  sincere  prayer  for  the  loved  beings  who  lie  in  the 
earth.  Lima  is  the  heaven  of  women,  purgatory  of  men,  and 
hell  of  asses — except  that  one  of  the  last  mentioned  cherished 
by  the  Archbishop  for  Palm  Sunday,  when  he  is  decked  out 
with  finery  and  heads  the  procession  of  the  day.  The  populace 
would  consider  their  damnation  certain  if  any  one  of  them 
attempted  to  ride  on  this  holiest  of  asses,  or  if  they  required  of 
it  any  species  of  work,  or  offered  it  any  indignity.  Women  con- 
sider a  husband  only  as  he  may  contribute  to  their  love  of  dress 
and  indulgence ;  interest  with  them  is  the  only  motive  of  mar- 
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riage.  It  is  a  strange  thing  for  love,  that  sweet  passion  which 
ennobles  life,  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  a  limena.  Do  not  ask 
her  for  tears  or  confusion,  experienced  by  others  of  the  young  in 
the  presence  of  the  objects  of  their  devotion ;  neither  look  for 
that  voluptuous  sensation  which  makes  a  bride  so  beautifdl  and 
interesting  at  the  approach  of  the  solemn  moment.  She  goes  to 
the  altar  with  indifference,  and  does  not  try  to  conceal  it :  she 
would  underrate  herself  if  she  made  her  happiness  or  misfortune 
to  depend  on  the  feelings  entertained  toward  her  by  her  hus- 
band. What  does  she  care  about  the  mysterious  joy  between 
two  loving  beings  ?  She  had  but  one  passion,  that  of  display; 
but  one  imperious  desire,  that  of  living  the  leader  of  fashion. 
It  is  that,  which,  the  day  after  the  wedding,  woidd  take  her  to 
ChoriUos ;  and  she  would  even  on  that  day  annoy  herself  in  her 
solitude,  if  required  to  remain  at  home  to  await  her  husband's 
return  from,  business.  This  insensibility  does  not  prevent  the 
Limenian  from  throwing  herself  into  marriage  with  ardor. 
Although  she  may  deceive  the  watchfulness  of  parents,  yet  she 
is  anxious  of  complete  Uberty ;  besides,  a  husband  represents  aa 
increase  of  wardrobe  and  jewelry-box.  And  so  strong  is  this 
desire  that  many  young  Limenas  are  humbugged  by  cunning 
grocers,  who,  knowing  the  confidence  felt  in  tjie  powers  of  St. 
Antonio  to  procure  husbands,  fix  up  an  image  of  that  saint  on 
an  altar  near  their  shop  door:  on  this  altar  the  sefioritas  deposit 
their  offerings  of  sugar,  tea,  candles,  etc.,  and  much  to  the  profit  of 
the  grocer,  whose  stock  in  trade  is  thus  disposed  of,  whilst  it  is 
sure  to  find  its  way  back,  constituting  thus  a  matrimonial  cir- 
culating medium.  If  the  men  become  the  slaves  of  the  women, 
they  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  become  eventually  both  in- 
different and  lazy  slaves." 

It  may  well  be  questioned  if  Mons.  Dabadie  is  not  alike  un- 
generous and  in  error,  in  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  indif 
ference  and  disregard  of  the  joys  and  obligations  of  the  matri- 
monial tie  and  domestic  relation,  upon  the  women.  "No  one 
can  scrutinize  social  habits  in  lama,  without  becoming  sensible 
of  the  fact  that  women  are  probably  "more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.''  For  not  only  have  they  provocations  to  faithlessness, 
and  opportunity  afforded  for  its  indulgence  by  sanctioned  cus- 
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toms,  but  they  are  taught  by  the  universally-recognized  disso- 
luteness of  men  not  to  place  confidence  in  them,  and  not  to 
contemplate  marriage  as  a  means  of  happiness  beyond  its  pow- 
er to  furnish  an  establishment,  dnd  make  a  woman  mistress  of 
her  own  actions.  K  notorious  dissipation,  debauchery,  and  un- 
conquerable passion  for  gambling  among  the  men  of  Lima, 
causing  an  abandonment  of  the  jfamily  hearth  at  those  hours 
which,  after  the  necessary  business  absence  of  the  day,  should 
be  consecrated  to  the  duties  and  to  the  joys  of  home,  may  be 
regarded  as  some  excuse  for  insensibihty,  indifference,  devotion 
to  dress,  and  intrigue,  among  the  women,  then  do  they  not  de- 
serve our  author's  sweeping  denunciation ;  nor  should  they  be 
held  up  as  especially  criminal.  And  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that 
amid  the  trials  of  solitude,  and  experience  of  the  unreliability 
of  those  who  should  be  their  protectors  from  evil,  and  shield' 
from  suspicion,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  without  the  religious 
consolations  which  should  be  brought  to  the  sorrowing  heart  by 
righteous  counsellors,  to  sustain  them  in  the  agonies  of  loneli- 
ness,  suspicion,  and  neglect ;  but  that  in  their  stead,  the  poison 
of  insinuation,  and  the  pestilence  of  justification  of  guilt,  are 
breathed  upon  them,  even  by  the  false  prophets  of  their  faith, 
who  know  full  well 

"  that  once  plnng'd  in  . 
Their  woman's  soul  will  know  no  pause  in  sin ;  " 

and  that  thus  they  will  become  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their 
own  infamous  designs.  It  would  not  be  just  to  join  in  this  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  Limefias.  Women,  as  a  sex,  are 
purer  and  more  virtuous  than  men ;  instinct,  reason,  and  inter- 
est, make  them  so.  The  observing  know  it;  the  candid 
acknowledge  it.  Let  us  apply  the  general  truth  to  the  particu- 
lar case  we  have  been  considering. 

Mons.  Dabadie  continues :  "  In  the  street  of  San  Francisco, 
opposite  the  monastery  of  that  name,  a  kind  of  barracks  is  found 
containing  quite  a  population  apart  from  the  rest.  There,  lives 
a  class  of  women  and  children,  whom  one  would  think  came 
in  a  direct  line  from  gypsies,  if  their  complexion  did  not  show  a 
variety  of  a  thousand  dxades  from  white  to  black.    These  women 
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are  the  acknowledged  mistresseB,  and  the  children  the  progeny 
of  the  monks  of  the  higher  order,  who  visit  them  at  all  times, 
and  pay  them  a  stipend  according  to  their  means ;  meagrely, 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  country  has  im- 
poverished  the  convents.  ^La  casa  de  la  monjas' — ^the  house  of 
nuns — as  the  people  ironically  call  it,  is  a  real  Gomorrah.  The 
clerical  protectors  of  the  tenants  who  inhabit  it,  wiUmghf  rrm- 
take  the  chambers^  not  hamag  the  weahnesa  of  the  laity  ofhemg 
jeaUms  of  each  other.  Do  not  suppose  that  we  are  amusing 
ourselves  in  speaking  ill  of  the  monks  of  Lima.  Observe  them 
on  a  festival  day  of  great  sanctity,  either  in  the  procession  or  in 
the  churches,  and  you  will  have  proved  their  barefaced  licen- 
tiousness. In  tedious  ceremonies,  brothers  who  have  no  active 
participation  in  the  service,  go  out  of  the  temple  and  smoke  in 
the  adjacent  cloister,  under  the  portico  of  the  church,  or  on  the 
sidewalk,  amusing  themselves  with  trifles.  It  is  shocking  to 
find  them  in  the  processions,  when  bearing  the  cross,  banners^ 
and  candles,  having  no  respect  for  their  robes,  nor  for  the 
sainted  images  they  carry,  nor  for  religion,  nor  for  decencies 
demanded  by  the  occasion.  They  shut  both  heart  and  ear  to 
the  sacred  songs  which  ascend  toward  heaven.  They  snule  at 
the  women,  who  flutter  about  .like  butterflies,  as  the  cortege  is 
passing  along ;  cast  lascivious  glances  at  them,  and  address  to 
them  words  of  double  meaning.  On  returning  to  the  church, 
two  lines  of  monks  are  often  formed  at  the  portal,  through  which 
the  crowd  pass  into  the  interior,  and  there  too  they  indulge 
themselves  without  restraint  in  jest  and  sarcasm,  compliment 
and  repartee;  aUiiriBg  complaiait  Christian  Befioritasf white, 
black,  or  copper-colored,  and  addressing  to  them  shameless 
gallantries ;  the  spectator,  I  will  not  say  religious,  but  merely 
of  proper  delicacy,  turning  away  in  disgust  from  such  unblush- 
ing libertinism.  These  abominations  among  themselves  they 
are  the  first  to  expose,  for  in  their  stated  elections  for  superiors 
of  convents,  such  is  the  bitterness  of  rival  aspirants  and  their 
partisans,  that  they  publicly  charge  a^^ainst  each  other  infamous 
Lnsactionfl,  maloBg  known  the  nninber  of  their  concubines  and 
illegitimate  children,  and  crimes  which  society  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  erect  penitentiaries  to  punish." 
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Such  ifl  the  testimony  on  Peruvian  morak  and  religion  of  a 
French  traveller,  happily  free  from  the  imputation  of  Bectarian 
prejudice.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Lima  degrade  the  religion  they  profess,  pollute  the  altar  at 
which  they  bow,  and  defile  their  sacred  vestments.  They  de- 
base themselves  by  their  lewdness  arid  general  sensuality,  and 
are  exemplars  of  the  worst  of  sins.  Can  a  State  be  profited  by 
maintaining  such  a  clergy,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  a  com- 
mon Christianity,  whose  presence  and  exercise  of  religions 
functions,  if  in  obedience  to  the  pure  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  might  shame  frailty,  and  purge  His  sanctuary 
of  wickedness?  Can  the  interests  of  religion  be  maintained, 
and  its  divine  precepts  be  rightly  interpreted,  by  violations  of 
its  sacred  obligations  ?  Can  the  depravity  of  social  life  be  re- 
formed by  corruption  ?  Can  virtue  be  learned  of  vice  i  Can 
good  come  out  of  evil  ?  A  terrible  retribution  has  overtaken 
the  descendants  of  those  who,  under  a  professed  purpose  of 
extending  the  dominion  of  the  cross,  perpetrated  barbarities  on 
the  unoffending  aborigines  of  this  land,  at  the  recital  of  which 
the  soul  sickens.  And  what  was  achieved  by  this  cruel  crusade 
of  a  mistaken  Christianity  ?  When  Peru  was  first  trod  by  the 
Spaniard  her  people  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and 
a  government  and  institutions  securing  personal  safety  and 
happiness,  political  tranquiUity  and  national  prosperity.  Indus- 
.,;?«^5i,  .gri«nl.»i  wi  abounded,  US2l  &cffl«e. 
of  intercommunication  were  provided.  Unnumbered  flocks 
fiimiBhed  fleeces  for  garments,  and  ample  granaries  snppUed  the 
wants  of  those  even  whom  age  or  affiction  disqualified  for 
labor.  And  the  nation  possessed,  too,  a  religion  far  loftier  in 
its  conception  than  a  mere  physical  idolatry,  for  it  contemplated 
in  the  sun  the  great  giver  of  a  supreme  beneficence,  as  it  is 
even  to  later  finite  comprehension  its  most  glorious  type.  Was 
the  Peruvian  made  happier  or  better  by  tlie  change  forced  upon 
him ;  in  that  which  was  given  him  for  that  taken  iaway ;  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected  i  The 
truth  of  history,  and  that  of  the  present,  answer  the  question. 
Delivered  over  to  a  brutal  soldiery  as  vassals,  the  shameless  lust 
and  avarice  of  their  conquerors  necessarily  led  to  their  debase* 
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znifflit  and  misery ;  towns,  villages,  and  private  houses  were  pil- 
laged, in  violation  of  the  inculcations  of  civilization,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  obligations  of  Christianity.  The  rights  of  person 
and  of  property  were  so  utterly  disregarded  as  to  have,  incurred 
xmiversal  condemnation  since ;  as  sach  barbarities  in  all  future 
time,  however  palliated  and  by  whomsoever  perpetrated,  will  be 
reprobated  by  just  and  enlightened  nations.  Thp  sacred  cloifr- 
tera  of  the  virgins  of  the  sun  were  polluted  by  grossest  outrage. 
Temples  were  desecrated  and  plundered ;  granaries  despoiled ; 
flocks  of  the  cherished  llama  and  vicuna  were  wantonly  de- 
stroyed; aqueducts  and  canals  were  neglected;  the  great  na- 
tional highways  were  suffered  to  fall  into  decay ;  and  finally  a 
religion  of  complicated  mechanism,  of  multiplied  saints  appar- 
ently deified,  incomprehensible*  ceremonies  and  symbols,  of 
fierce  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  inconsistent  with  the  teachings 
of  Divine  mercy  and  sacrifice  for  man's  redemption ;  regarding, 
too,  the  object  to  be  attained  as  justifying  any  means  however 
inhuman ;  such  a  religion, /brc^  v/pon  the  courvtry  Jyy  a  wa/r  of 
hloody  ferodtnf — ^not  bestowed  by  a  blessed  mission  of  peace — 
to  supplant  one  of  a  simple  idea,  emanating  from  a  daily  con- 
templation of  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat,  of  joy,  of 
growth,  of  glory,  to  nature ;  that  which  symbolizes  beyond  any 
other  work  of  Creation,  Supreme  Power  and  Beneficence. 

Punishment,  however  tardy  at  times,  is  nevertheless  swe  to 
overtake  offences  against  humanity  and  right.  Nor  can  finite 
man  foresee  the  manner  any  more  than  he  can  the  day  and  the 
hour  of  its  coming.  But  it  will  stand  confessed  in  its  own  time. 
And  no  one  can  now  fail  to  recognize  the  deterioration  that  has 
set  its  seal  in  Peru  on  the  Spaniard — a  representative  of  supe- 
rior man — as  the  penalty  of  violating  laws  which  Nature  has 
assigned  for  the  government  of  her  creatures.  The  commingling 
of  races,  while  it  is  destroying  the  mmierically  weak,  is  debas- 
ing the  higher  standard  to  a  level,  which,  under  the  infiuence 
also  of  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  varied  and  conflicting 
mongrelism  in  political  and  social  life,  is  rapidly  sinking  below 
that  which  preceded  it  in  the  progress  of  events.  Truly  a  ter- 
rible retribution  has  overtaken  the  descendants  of  those  who 
were  guilty  of  gross  violations  of  moral  and  natural  law ;  not. 
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whatever  they  may  have  professed,  in  the  interest  of  true  ChriB- 
tianity,  which  teaches  obedience  to  both,  bnt  because  their  souls, 
guided  by  selfish  and  animal  instincts,  were  filled  with  visions 
of  gold  rather  than  with  visions  of  glory ;  least  of  all  was  ce- 
lestial glory  regarded,  except  as  a  means  of  conciliating  the 
Church — ^but  too  jready,  as  it  proved,  to  pander  to  their  sch^nes 
of  avarice,  plunder,  and  sensual  indulgence. 

Christianity  appears  to  have  been  a  practical  failure  here, 
aa  in  some  p^  of  North  America,  where  profemon  seeS 
to  have  been  mistaken  for  fttlfilmerUy  and  where  the  greater 
the  departure  fi-om'  its  holy  spirit  and  purpose,  the  greater 
have  been  the  protestations  of  sanctity.  In  contemplating  re- 
ligionism in  Lima  and  refiecting  on  that  of  Puritan  Ameri- 
ca, one  cannot  fell  to  recognize,  in  the  doings  of  the  Peruvian 
Catholic  and  of  the  Protestant  Covenanter,  a  like  realization 
of  ceremonialism — differing  only  in  vain-boastfal  formulary — 
of  bigotry,  intolerance,  selfishness,  and  actual  ignoring  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  mission  was  one  of 
righteousness,  love,  mercy,  and  good  wiU  to  men ;  not,  as  illus- 
trated by  their  history,  of  injustice,  persecution,  bloodshed,  and 
cruelty. 

Peru  has  its  "  Institicte  Naml-MilMa/r^'^  a  conjoint  military 
and  naval  academy,  located  in  the  capital  on  a  lot  of  ground  of 
very  Mmited  extent ;  the  building,  possessing  neither  architec- 
tural beauty,  strength,  nor  convenient  arrangement,  occupying 
the  entire  space,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  court-yards. 
There  are  forty  midshipmen,  and  fifty-five  cadets  in  this  institu- 
tion. All  the  branches  of  general  education  are  taught  except 
the  spoken  languages,  instruction  being  given  in  but  two  of 
rthese — ^English  to  midshipmen,  and  French  to  the  cadets,  indi- 
/  eating  the  opinion  entertained  by  this  Grovemment  of  the  com- 
l  parative  merits  of  the  respective  nations  in  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary science  of  war.  Military  tactics  are  taught  fi"om  the  time 
of  entrance,  twelve  years  of  age,  except  artillery  practice,  which 
is  reserved  for  the  last  year.  The  expenses  of  the  Institute  are 
defirayed  by  the  Government.  It  was  closed  for  several  years 
before  General  Castilla's  accession  to  power.  He  reopened  it, 
and  in  his  hands,  doubtless,  it  proves  an  important  piece  of  the 
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machinery  by  which  he  undisguiBedly  enforccB  the  edicts  of  his 
arbitrary  wiU.  When  bayonets  are  seen  to  gleam  at  the  door 
of  legislatiTe  halls,  as  if  to  remind  representatives  that  they 
have  a  master,  and  that  the  military  is  the  dominant  power  of 
this  pseudo-repnblic,  and  when  grave  senators  are  taken  into 
custody  nntil  they  shall  record  enactments  in  conformity  to  Ex- 
ecutive dictation ;  when  an  armed  soldiery  pace  the  courts  of 
the  Presidential  mansion  (an  anomaly  in  republican  govern- 
ment, wherein  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  the  shield  as  well 
as  the  creator  of  their  chief  oflScer),  and  even,  as  I  have  seen, 
finrm,  by  lying  across  it,  the  threshold  of  his  door,  that  punish- 
ment for  violated  law,  and  retribution  for  official  cruelty,  shall 
not  readi  its  occupant;  and  when  cuirassiers  with  flashing 
blade  guard  his  steel-dad  coach  in  its  swift  transit,  that  out- 
raged public  opinion  and  private  wrong  may  not  avail  of  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance ;  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  educa- 
tion and  trkining  of  such  instruments  of  usurpation,  identified 
with  his  fortunes  and  obedient  to  his  will,  evince  at  least  fore- 
si^t,  and  considerate  preparation  to  defend  despotism. 

Lima  has  also  a  Museum  and  a  Library.  The  former,  called 
the  Museum  of  the  College  of  San  Pedro,  is  situated  on  the 
grounds  in  the  rear  of,  and  belonging  to  the  church  of  that 
mane.  It  consists  of  a  meagre  collection  of  specimens  in  nat- 
mral  history — ^principally  in  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
botany ;  some  Indian  mummies,  implements,  and  trinkets ;  but 
being  few  in  number,  and  badly  arranged  and  preserved,  there 
is  no  inducement  for  the  visitor  to  tarry  among  them  even  if  his 
weary  limbs  did  not  compel  him  to  seek  a  seat  elsewhere  that 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Museum,  unless  indeed  he  may  desire  to 
look  at  the  historical  portraits  of  some  of  the  old  Incas  and  the 
Viceroys,  that  give  the  walls  an  historical  intei'est.  There 
being  no  Government  endowment  of  the  Museum,  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  its  sphere  of  useftilness  enlarged ;  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  natural  sciences  in  this  Capital,  as  in  many  even 
laj^ger  cities  of  the  United  States,  is  not  of  that  popular  charac- 
ter to  lead  either  to  the  search  after  specimens,  to  generous 
contributions,  or  to  sufficient  bequests  to  enlarge  and  enrich  it. 

Ad  Academy  of  Design  in  the  same  building  with  the  Mu- 
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Beum,  affords  gratuitous  instruction  to  a  small  number  of  stu- 
dents in  this  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  National  library, 
adjacent,  is  more  worthy  of  attention.  It  was  founded  in  1821 
— the  books  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos  forming  its  nucleus. 
Subsequently  the  libraries  of  several  monasteries — those  great 
storehouses  and  conservatories  of  ancient  learning,  without 
which  the  "  dark  ages  "  might  have  embraced  even  the  present 
epoch  in  their  forbidding  cycle — and  some  personal  collectionB, 
were  added.  It  contains  now  about  thirty  thousand  volumes, 
in  aU  the  departments  of  literature  and  science ;  and  possesses 
some  very  valuable  old  books  on  religious  and  historical  sub- 
jects ;  those  relating  to  the  Conquest,  and  to  Spanish  Viceroy- 
alty  in  South  America,  are  great  treasures.  The  library  is  pub- 
lic. The  apartments  are  commodious,  well  ventilated,  and 
cleanly ;  and  are  supplied  with  comfortable  seats,  tables,  and  writ- 
ing materials  for  visitors.  Padre  VijQ  is  the  librarian,  an  atten- 
tive oflScer  and  a  scholar,  accessible  and  courteous.  *He  was  for- 
merly a  popular  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Peru, 
but  was  recently  excommxmicated  because  of  his  support  of  the 
civil  authority  against  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
An  ecclesiastic  himself,  such  a  statement  might  seem  incredible : 
but  Padre  Vijil  is  familiar  with  history,  past  and  present ;  and 
possessing  more  than  ordinary  wisdom  and  judgment,  he  com- 
prehends the  true  interests  of  religion,  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  them  free  from  party  corruptions  and  intrigues,  and 
in  position  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  partisan  agitation,  and 
the  cruelties  of  civil  revolution — an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  many  Protestant  fanatics  of  our  own  country.  He  pos- 
sesses, too,  a  liberality  of  opinion  truly  Christian,  and  a  purity  of 
life  above  suspicion.  Such  qualities  of  head  and  heart  were  of 
necessity  at  war  with  the  sensualism  and  general  sinfulness  of 
the  ministry  of  his  Church.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  been  deposed  from  the  priesthood  by  his  superiors, 
though  not  degraded  in  popular  opinion.  His  present  position 
is  well  suited  to  his  tastes ;  and  whQe  he  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  best  citizens  of  Peru,  he  is  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  investigations  at  leisure,  and  continue  without  let  or 
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hindrance  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  man, 
whether  these  he  civil  or  religious. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  library  has  made  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  its  accommodations,  and  an  apartment  is  now  being 
fitted  np  which  was  formerly  the  refectory  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
owned  this  and  other  property  in  the  yjci^ity,  when,  before  the 
snppression  of  their  order,  they  were  in  the  height  of  power  and 
prosperity.  Judging  from  the  magnificent  proportions  of  this 
room,  and  the  superbly-carved  oak  ceiling,  it  probably  was,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  that  rich  order,  the  scene  of  many  a  costly 
revel.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  splendid  banquet  hall  should 
have  been  recently  devoted  to  the  base  uses  of  a  wood-cellar ! 
Yet  such  has  been  one  of  its  mutations.  And  now,  having  been 
purified  of  sensuality  by  degradation  and  penance,  it  rises  to 
the  loftier  office  of  treasuring  the  imperishable  records  of  learn- 
ing  and  science.  Long  may  such  be  its  noble  use !  And  long 
may  Padre  Vijil  continue  its  philanthropic  and  incorruptible 
presiding  genius ! 

It  may  have  been  inferred  from  what  has  ab^ady  been  said, 
that  the  State  religion  of  this  miscalled  EepubUc  is  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  that  its  Constitution  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any 
other.  But  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  the  executive  au- 
thorities have  lately,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  diplomatic 
privil^e,  winked  at  the  private  worship  of  a  few  Protestant 
Christians.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Government 
win  not  prosecute  them  to  punishment,  nor  hound  on  a  fanatical 
populace,  provided  they  make  no  open  profession  of  their  faith, 
no  public  display  of  their  profane  rites.  The  Protestant  in 
Lima  who  seeks  to  worship  God,  obeys  literally  the  Gospel  pre- 
cept— "  but  thou  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  has  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret-''  And  can  those  who  fulfil  that  injunction  in  sincerity 
and  truth ;  who  do  not  llelieve  that  righteousness  is  dependent 
on  "  modes  of  faith,"  but  that  "  his  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is 
in  the  right ; "  doubt  the  realization  to  themselves  of  the  Divine 
promise,  "  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward 
thee  openly  "  ?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Peruvian  religion- 
ist does  not  perceive  that  it  is  this  anti-christian  policy  which  is 
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weakening  the  foundations,  and  shaking  the  pillars  of  his  church, 
throughout  his  own  and  some  other  lands.  He  should  know 
that  its  strength  would  best  come  of  purity ;  of  the  "  charity 
that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  yaunteth  not  itself 
is  not  puffed  up ;  "  and  of  the  observance  of  the  Divine  com» 
mandment "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" — on  which, 
and  on  the  love  of  God  best  shown  by  obedience  to  His  will, 
"  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

The  Japanese  worshipper  of  the  sun,  and  the  Turkish  fol- 
lower of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  are  more  tolerant  than  the 
Peruvian  Catholic ;  for  the  former  by  treaty  stipulation  has  con- 
ceded the  right  of  worship,  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science; and  the  latter  recently  denounced  the' fanatical  zeal  of 
his  Syrian  subjects,  and  granted  to  France  the  vindication  of 
the  sacred  observances  of  Christianity  on  Turkish  soil.  It 
would  be  a  commendable  example  of  consistency  if  Louis  Napo- 
leon would  also  see  to  it  that  his  co-religionists  of  South  America  . 
do  not  discredit  their  profession  of  faith  by  persecution  and  pro- 
scription. 

Eetuming  one  Sunday  morning  from  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
find  the  sanctuary  of  Protestant  Christians,  I  realized  the  truth 
that  secrecy  in  their  religious  observances  was  demanded  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  government,  in  the  enactment  of  whose  laws 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  country  largely  participated.  And 
when  on  another  occasion,  in  company  with  our  Minister  resi- 
dent, we  sought  by  a  narrow  passage-way  a  studiously  hidden 
room  having  but  a  simple  platform  for  a  clergyman  and  a  few 
rude  benches  for  forty  persons  there  assembled,  I  should  hare 
felt  himiiliated  but  for  the  assurance  that  He  also  was  ther^  who 
said,  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  For  what  are  sculptured 
column  and  groined  arch,  embroidered  robe  and  jewelled  altar, 
and  all  the  magnificence  with  which  wealth  and  power  can 
clothe  the  proudest  temple,  compared  with  the  glory  of  His 
Presence  ?  What  form  of  ostentatious  ceremonial,  or  of  merely 
typical  presentation,  can  touch  the  heart,  and  reach  the  con- 
science, like  the  simple  teaching  of  that  "  pure  religion  unde- 
filed  before  God — ^the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  first  pure. 
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then  peaceable,  genlie,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  ftdl  of  mercy 
and  good  fimlts,  without  partiaKty,  and  without  hypocrisy  "  ? . 

Contemplating  these  things,  the  candid  mind  naturally  in- 
quires, with  what  pretence  of  reason  can  CathoHcs  convert  Ire- 
land  into  a  modem  aceldema,  in  resistance  to  antagonist 
eedesiastieal  prerogative ;  and  in  the  United  States  complain 
of  ''Know  Nothing^'  party  persecutions — ^in  both  of  which 
countries  they  enjoy  constitutional  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
and  worship — ^when,  throughout  nearly  this  entire  southern  con- 
tinent, there  is  constitutionally  proclaimed  the  "Apostolic  relig- 
ion;" the  exercise  of  none  other  being  permitted?  Nor  does 
the  disgrace  of  this  prohibition  in  Peru  attach  alone  to  its  origi- 
nal legislation ;  for,  within  a  few  days,  in  this  capital,  the  Sen- 
ate and  Chamber  of  Deputies  refused,  after  ^n  earnest  and  pro- 
tracted discussion,  to  expunge,  that  intolerant  and  anti-republi- 
can provision  from  the  frmdamental  law  of  the  state. 

A  building  now  about  being  completed  in  Lima,  and  in- 
tended for  penal  and  reformatory  purposes,  is  deserving  of  some 
notice.  In  the  year  1863  Seflor  Mariano  Felipe  Pas  Soldan 
visited  the  United  States,  commissioned  by  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment to  examine  and  report  upon  their  penitentiaries,  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  improvements  into  the  prison 
system  of  Peru.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  this  investigation 
was  set  on  foot  and  conducted  by  SeGor  Pas  Soldan  in  a  spirit 
of  philanthropy,  and  with  an  ability  honorable  to  his  Christian 
character,  and  to  the  high  inteUigence  of  his  pure  Spanish  ori- 
gin. A  report  to  his  Government  shows  that  he  visited  and  in- 
spected the  various  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  embracing  their  jails, 
penitentiaries,  houses  of  correction,  and  houses  of  refdge ;  and 
that  as  a  result  of  his  observations,  he  recommended  to  his  Gov- 
ernment a  system  of  imprisonment  and  a  plan  of  building 
adapted  to  its  fulfilment,  embracing  the  good  points  and  dis- 
carding the  bad  of  the  institutions  he  visited.  In  this  respect 
his  investigations  resulted  most  happily.  To  the  examination 
he  brought  an  active,  searching,  and  comprehensive  mind ;  and 
the  fidd  before  him  was  rich  in  materials^  the  United  States 
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having  been  the  reformers  of  the  old  and  'now  obsolete  systems 
of  imprisonment  among  civilized  nations ;  and  many  of  the 
separate  State  Governments  having  made  liberal  appropriations 
for  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  movement,  which  attracted 
the  earnest  attention  and  inspection  of  the  leading  Powers  of 
Europe. 

The  prison  edifice,  planned,  and  now  nearly  finished,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sefior  Pas  Soldan,  is  unequalled  by  any 
penitentiary  in  the  United  States,  in  general  design,  and  in  spe- 
cial adaptation  to  the  prison  system  of  associated  labor  in  si- 
lence, with  personal  isolation  at  night.  The  whole  premises  are 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  thirty-five  feet  high,  one  side  of  which 
has  a  portal  giving  admi^ion  directly  to  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  are  situated  the  various  oflSces  and  the  warden's 
apartments.  A  main  corridor  leading  thence,  has  on  each  side 
store-rooms,  and  fi"om  it  also  diverges  at  right  angles  on  each 
side  a  smaller  corridor,  which  communicates  through  strong 
iron-grated  doorways  with  a  wing,  in  which  are  contained  the 
lodging  cells,  one  hundred  in  number,  for  the  female  convicts. 
The  main  corridor  then  connects  at  its  fiirther  end  through  two 
strongly-secured  doorways,  with  a  rotunda  or  observatory  three 
stories  in  height,  the  upper  being  set  apart  as  a  chapel,  whilst 
fix^m  the  other  two  stories  radiate  five  corridors,  conmiunicating 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  wings,  in  which  are  admirably- 
constructed  workshops,  kitchen,  refectory,  and  cells  for  solitary 
confinement  of  men  at  night.  The  total  number  of  cells  is  one 
thousand.  The  wings  are  two  stories  high,  and  in  their  con- 
struction and  entire  appointments  for  security,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness,  they  surpass  similar  departments  of  all  other  pris- 
ons of  the  United  States,  the  model  penitentiaries  of  which  I 
have  carefully  examined.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dweU  on 
details  which  might  prove  tedious  and  uninteresting ;  but  it  is 
due  to  candor  and  justice  to  say,  that  while  Sefior  Pas  Soldan 
gratefully  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  States  visited  for 
much  and  valuable  information,  and  especially  for  the  radiated 
principle,  which  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  conducting 
of  business  and  enforcement  of  discipline,  yet  has  he,  by  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  subject,  together  with  architectural  skill 
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and  ingenuity,  planned  and  built  a  penitentiary  affording  per- 
fect security,  and  the  means  of  non-intercourse  of  convicts,  and 
therefore  likelihood  of  reformation.  The  walls  ar^  of  stone  and 
burnt  brick,  and  are  of  great  thickness  and  strength  to  resist 
the  shock  of  earthquakes.  An  abundant  supply  of^pure  water 
fiom  the  river  Kimac  affords  a  necessary  element  of  cleanliness 
and  health.  If  the  Peruvian  Government,  which  has  thus  far 
entrusted  the  design  and  execution,  of  this  great  improvement 
to  Sefior  Pas  Soldan,  should  continue  to  him  its  confidence  imtil 
the  consummation  of  his  work,  by  the  introduction  of  requisite 
discipline,  it  will  probably  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
State,  as  well  as  an  enduring  monument  of  his  own  philan- 
thropy and  patriotism. 

The  fashionables  of  Lima  have  a  watering  place,  to  which 
they  resort  in  the  bathing  season,  embracing  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, Febnwuy,  and  March.  ChoriUoa  jfumishes  a  salt  sea  for 
the  limeflas,  and  a  "  salt  river "  for  the  Limefios.  Into  the 
former  sefiioras  and  sefioritas  plunge,  and  come  out  refreshed  and 
beautified.  Up  the  latter  sefioras  are  rowed  by  gambling  pilots, 
who  understand  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  the  dangerous 
stream,  and  how  to  give  the  awfdl  cold  douche^  all  but  veterans 
in  the  deceptive  navigation  coming  out  wearied,  wasted,  and 
woe-b^one.  Germany  has  its  Baden-Baden,  America  its  Sara- 
toga and  Newport,  and  Peru  its  Chorillos,  all  useful  if  wisely 
used ;  all  hurtftd  when  abused.  Many  visit  these  resorts  of  in- 
valids professedly  for  health ;  but  mistakmg  the  mpans  of  secur- 
ing it,  and  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon  rather  than 
at  the  altar  of  Hygeia,  they  quit'  them,  cursing  the  babbling 
waters 

**  That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  break  it  to  the  hope," 

without  reflecting  that  theirs  is  the  sin  of  omission,  as  of  com- 
mission, which  has  added  to  the  afflictions  of  the  body  as  well 
as  to  the  burdens  of  the  soul. 

,  Chorillos  is  a  town  of  several  thousand  permanent  mhabit- 
ants  on  the  sea-coast  south  of  Callao,  nine  miles  from  Lima,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  single  track  railroad.    Midway  between 
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the  two  cities  is  the  pretty  little  country  village  of  Miraflores, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  battle  of  La  Palma  was  fought  in 
January,  1855,  when,  by  a  victory  of  Castilla  over  Echenique, 
the  former  made  himself  nominally  President,  but  absolutely 
Dictator  of  Peru.  Castilla's  triumph,  it  is  said,  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  bravery  of  an  American  adventurer,  a  Texan  Banger, 
who,  thinking  that  he  detected  a  hesitation  in  Echenique's  ad- 
vance on  Castilla's  retreating  forces,  attacked  him  impetuously 
at  the  head  of  his  own  company,  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  This  trivial  event  shaped  anew  the  destiny  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  established  the  power  of  a  man  of  ^Iflsh  purpose  and 
resolute  wiU,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  teachmgs  of  history  and  of 
the  true  principles  of  republican  government,  as  he  is  reckless 
of  official  obligations  and  of  constitutional  restrictions  on  exec- 
utive power. 

The  appearance  of  Chorillos  is  not  attractive ;  and  no  hotels 
being  provided  for  guests,  visitors  must  assume  the  care  of  pri- 
vate residences.  The  town  stands  on  a  high  bluflT,  and  on  the 
beach  below  borderiuff  the  sea  there  are  many  small  mat-cov- 
ered  huts,  arraaged  ixTrows  and  clusterB,  with  Harrow  interven- 
ing  alleys.  These  are  the  dressing-rooms,  where  bathers  disrobe 
themselves,  and  don  the  kirtle  and  pant  of  blue  flannel  prepara- 
tory to  taking  the  sea.  Indian  attendants  accompany  the  bath- 
ers, who  dip  listlessly  into  very  placid  water  without  any  of  the 
slap-dash,  heels-over-head  accompaniments  of  a  Cape  May  roller. 

The  art  of  photogfaphy  has  had  'a  remarkable  success  in 
lima.  The  gallery  of  Mr.  Pease — La  CaUe  de  Pldteroa  de  San 
jPe(;?r<>— contains  some  unsurpassed,  life-like,  and  beautiftilly- 
finished  photographs,  the  perfection  of  which  has  led  persons  to 
think  that  there  is  something  favorable  to  the  art  in  the  some- 
what subdued  light  of  Lima,  and  in  its  uniform  temperature, 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  change  .the  force  of  materials. 
Mr.  Pease  is  fortunate  in  possessing  several  rare  paintings  pur- 
chased from  old  families,  whose  reduced  fortunes  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  revolution  compelled  their  sale.  Among  these  is  a 
Holy  Family,  the  property  of  a  former  Viceroy,  which  possesses 
merits  as  a  work  of  art  so  great  that  a  French  artist  was  sent 
from  Paris  to  Lima  to  make  a  copy  of  it ;  and  becoming  enani* 
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ored  of  its  extraordinary  beauties,  he  attempted  stealthily  to  re- 
move it,  and  to  leave  his  copy  in  its  stead.  The  theft  was  de- 
tected and  nearly  resulted  in  tragical  consequences  to  himself. 
Four  thousand  dollars  have  been  reAised  for  it  by  the  present 
owner.  In  his  possession  is  also  a  magnificent  and  weU-pre- 
served  viceregal  bedstead,  with  the  still  more  curious  receipt  for 
"  2,000  hard  dollars  dated  in  Lima,  20  January,  1640,"  on  the 
occasion  of  its  sale  by  a  retiBing  Viceroy  to  his  successor ;  the 
vender  being  the  Count  of  Omchon^  whose  wife  learned  from 
the  Indians  the  anti-periodic  properties  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  subsequently  was  named  OmcJuma^  in  her  honor.  At  ^ 
this  day  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  natural 
productions,  from  which  is  derived  the  well-known  quinine,  in 
all  malarious  regions  perhaps  the  greatest  gift  of  science  to  man. 

The  statements  herein  made,  and  the  reflections  indulged  in, 
are  the  results  generally  of  personal  observations  of  public 
tilings ;  in  part  derived,  too,  from  those  whose  long  residence 
in  this  country  has  made  them  as  familiar  with  its  condition  as 
if  they  were  "  to  the  manor  bom."  The  sanctity  oiprwate  life 
has  not  been  invaded  by  criticism ;  when  its  hospitalities  have 
been  accepted,  remarks  upon  its  usages  have  been  deemed  a  so- 
cial sacrilege,  and  therefore  avoided.  But  the  jpubUc  and  its 
ontK)f-door  life,  opinions,  and  customs  are  not  entitled  to  the 
immunities  of  the  twpada. 

In  obeying  the  obligations  that  now  require  me  to  leave 
lima,  I  feel  none  of  the  regret  expressed  by  another  traveller, 
who  tells  us  that  he  was  so  fascinated  by  his  surroundings,  as 
ficarcely  to  have  had  the  power  to  tear  himself  away.  To  recall 
its  past  gives  me  no  pleasure,  for  the  history  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest of  this  country  is  one  of  blood,  treachery,  religious  perse- 
cution, and  robbery.  Whether  the  tyranny,  the  butcheries,  and 
ertortions  of  viceroyalty,  or  the  persecutions,  cruelties,  and 
murd^B  of  the  inquisition  be  considered,  nothing  but  horror  and 
indignation  attend  their  recollection.  Nor  does  any  pleasure 
come  from  the  contemplation  of  more  recent  events,^  and  the 
efforts  of  the  country  to  shake  off  the  political  and  religious 
atrocities  of  which  it  was  the  victim  under  the  rule  of  Spain ; 
for  the  daily  proofe  are  before  us  that,  while  the  professed  for- 
11 
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miliary  of  government  and  its  official  agents  were  changed,  the 
actual  politiqal  spirit  and  results  remain ;  that  despotism  and 
oppression  are  still  here ;  and  that  superstition,  bigotry,  and  in- 
tolerance, the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  delusion,  are  now,  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Pizarro  and  of  his  viceregal  succesBors, 
the  religion  of  the  people.  Of  what  honor  to  Qod^  or  benefit 
to  man,  are  its  proud  adornment  of  churches,  its  brilliant  f^^ti- 
vals,  its  pageantry  of  processions^  the  startling  or  the  dulcet 
tones  of  its  hundred  bells,  at  whose  peal  as  in  the  Angelus,  bus- 
iness, and  breath  almost,  are  suspended;  what  the  swell  of 
mingled  choirs,  with  solenm  pomp  of  ceremonial,  if  the  char- 
ities of  the  Gospel  are  nnfelt  and  untaught,  and  the  spirit  of 
divinely-inculcated  love  has  no  participation  in  rites  which 
are  unhappily  but  a  vain  and  empty  mockery  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  ?  The  climate  of  lima  may  be  equably  mild,  its  airs 
balmy  and  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers — as  a  jEanci- 
ftil  writer  has  said  who  was  forgetful  of  its  acequias — its  fruits 
beautifril  to  the  eye  and  luscious  to  the  taste,  but  what  avail 
these  to  restrain  the  footstep  that  would  shun  the  pollution  of 
its  moral  atmosphere,  and  escape  from  the  vice  and  debauchery 
that  boldly  invade,  or  insinuatingly  beset  its  path  ? 

A  last  duty  on  shore  was  a  sad  one — ^to  follow  to  the  grave 
aU  that  remained  of  Lieut.  James  H.  Moore,  of  the  frigate 
"Lancaster,"  who  died  in  Lima  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Naylor, 
an  English  merchant ;  the  attentions  of  whose  family  to  a  stran- 
ger will  be  grateftdly  remembered  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  saw  in  them  worthy  disciples  of  Him  who  "  went  about 
doing  good."  Lieut.  Moore  was  an  officer  of  rare  promise  of 
distinction,  faithfril  in  duty,  honorable  and  generous  in  all  his 
relations  of  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  British  Protestant  cem- 
etery at  Bellavista,  by  the  side  of  Captain  Lambert  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  who  was  recently  murdered  in  the  suburbs  of  Lima 
at  midday,  probably  by  robbers,  who  were  never  arrested. 
Lieut  Moore's  body,  reftised  the  use  of  a  hearse  because  he  was 
"  a  heretic  " — although  a  Christian — ^was  borne  to  the  grave  by 
his  countrymen,  attended  by  an  English  officiating  clergyman, 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  United  States  ship  "  Wyoming,"  then 
in  port — ^the  "Lancaster"  having  returned  to  Panama — the  offi- 
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cers  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  "  Vixen,"  and  a  number  of 
American  and  English  gentlemen,  residents  of  lama  and  Callao, 
who  united,  as  if  of  one  nation,  in  paying  a  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  a  brave  and  accomplished  oflScer.  Sad 
as  were  the  reflections  incident  to  this  loss  of  a  fellow-country- 
man in  the  prime  of  life  and  reality  of  useAilness,  and  his  burial 
fer  from  the  land  of  his  love,  yet  did  the  event  show  those  of 
kindred  nations  forgetM  of  past  differences,  and  bound  by  a 
bond  of  sympathy,  uniting  in  manifestations  of  respect  for  the 
departed ;  illustrating  the  benign  influence  of  a  common  origin, 
language,  and  literature,  when  cherished  by  the  relations  of 
peace. 
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HARBOR  or  CALLAO— ISLAKD  Of  BAN    LORENZO— ^IHX    BOQUIRON— EL  FBONT0H — ^TOTAGX 

TO  YALFAEAISO— ^EA-OOAST  OF  SOUTHERN  PERU,  OF  BOLITIA  AND  NORTHERN  CHILE 

CHINCHA      ISLANDS— GUANO— EAINLXSS     REGION — FI800— ^ISLAT — ARIOA — ^IQUIQUI 

COBUA— CALDERA— OHAfiARCILLO— LA  SERENA — COQUDCBO— ABRITAL  AT  TALPARAISO. 

• 

Having  bade  adieu  to  Captain  Mitchell,  the  gallant  com- 
mander, and  his  accomplished  officers  of  the  United  States  ship 
"  Wyoming,"  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  whose  conrtesies 
will  be  gratefullj  remembered,  I  went  aboard  of  the  British 
Steamship  Navigation  Company's  steamer  "  Lima,"  bound  for 
Valparaiso.  Anchor  hove  and  ship  underway,  we  steered  for 
the  sonthem  outlet  of  the  harbor,  in  which,  fo^  the  first  time 
after  the  declaration  of  American  Independence,  the  national 
birthday  of  the  United  States  was  saluted  by  a  British  man-o'- 
war.  On  Commodore  Stockton  sending  a  lieutenant  to  make 
an  acknowledgment  of  ike  minsual  comity,  Admiral  Sinchiir 
manned  his  boat,  and  accompanied  by  his  officers,  boarded  tho 
American  frigate,  saying,  with  a  sailor's  characteristic  frankness, 
"  fifty  years  have  passed  since  mother  and  child  quarrelled — 
time  enough  to  wipe  off  old  scores." 

An  occasional  phenomenon  of  the  harbor  of  Callao,  called 
"  the  painter,"  darkens  all  white  paiat  about  vessels  in  port  at 
the  time.  It  is  thought  by  som^  persons  to  depend  on  disen- 
gaged sulphurous  gas,  which  causes  an  active  effervescence  of 
the  water,  and  results  probably  from  interior  changes  taking 
place  nearer  the  earth's  surface  here  than  elsewhere,  and  may 
have  connection  with  the  cause  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  of 
this  region. 

The  lighthouse  on  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  San  Lo- 
renzo was  visible  in  the  distance,  a  very  unusual  circumstance, 
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for  as  it  is  higli  enough  to  be  in  the  perpetual  fog  that  envelops 
the  island  heights  at  night,  it  is,  I  am  assured  by  old  traders  at 
this  port,  of  no  use  whatever.  It  would  be  well  to  put  it  lower, 
below  the  line  of  fog,  or  put  it  ovit^  and  thus  relieve  foreign 
shipping  from  a  heavy  assessment  for  its  support. 

On  Bearing  San  Lorenzo  the  larboard  bulwarks  of  a  Peru- 
vian frigate  were  seen  barely  lifted  above  the  water,  showing 
the  spot  where,  with  all  her  armament  and  four  hundred  of  her 
crew  on  board,  she  was  capsized  a  few  days  since,  in  an  attempt 
to  put  her  So  a  floatog  dock  for  repairs  when  a  heavy  Bea  wL 
on.  A  fine  ship  is  probably  lost  to  the  conntiy,  which  caa  iU 
afford  it,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  kUled  or 
drowned  by  the  accident.  President  CastiUa  was  near  beins 
of  the  number,  having  gone  ashore  but  five  minutes  before 
Like  his  Scotch  exemplar  lie  seems  to  ^^  bear  a  charmed  life." 

We  steered  across  the  harbor  due  west,  and  came  so  near  to 
San  Lorenzo  before  changing  our  course,  that  the  steamer  seemed 
intent  on  climbing  its  bold  heights ;  but  suddenly  heading  south 
she  swept  close  along  shore,  taking  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible 
of  «  Callao  Point  Eeef,"  and  the  "  Whale's  Back,"  which  lifted 
its  dark  outline  above  the  water,  in  bold  contrast  to  the  sea  of 
fb&m  that  whitened  its  lower  rocks.  Emerging  from  this  najv 
row  channel,  the  Boquerorij  the  islet  of  El  Fronton  was  soon 
passed — supposed  to  have  been  once  united  to  San  Lorenzo,  but 
at  present  s^arated  from  it  by  a  narrow  lEuid  impassable  strait 
And  now,  a  few  detached  rocks  having  been  left  to  the  west- 
ward,  we  are  £Eurly  at  sea. 

^  Once  more  upon  the  waters  1    Yet  once  more  I 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  its  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar  I 
Swift  to  their  guidance,  whersoe'er  it  leadfl  ^ 

The  next  morning  after  leaving  Callao  we  made  the  Chincha 
Islands ;  fourteen  hours  by  steam  from  the  port  of  departure. 
On  these  islands — three  in  number — are  the  rich  guamo  deposits 
of  Penu  The  original  word  is  huamM^  signifying  in  the  ancient 
Quichua  dialect  "  animal  dung."  The  word  now  in  general 
use  is  an  abbreviation  of  pishu  hucmuj  "  bird  dung."  The  ter- 
minal syllable  mi  of  the  ancient  dialect  has  been  changed  by 
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the  Spaniards  into  no.  The  European  orthography  gtKmo^  now 
so  generally  adopted  as  to  make  an  effort  to  correct  it  probably 
nseless,  is  erroneous,  the  Quichua  language,  which  originated 
the  name,  being  without  the  letter  g. 

The  deposit  of  these  islands  is  doubtless  due  to  the  accumu- 
lated excrement  of  marine  animals  and  birds,  which  are  seen 
now  in  great  numbers.  The  sea-lion  and  the  seal,  both  by  their 
presence  in  the  adjacent  waters  at  this  time,  and  their  skeletons 
in  the  strata  of  guano  deposited  ages  since,  tell  of  their  agency 
in  its  production ;  while  myriads  of  birds  skimming  the  neigh- 
boring sea  in  quest  of  its  abundant  fish,  show  that  they  too 
have  been  agents  in  the  general  economy  of  nature,  by  furnish- 
ing a  valuable  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soiL 

These  islands  being  situated  within  the  rainless  r^on  of 
this  coast,  ftimish  the  richest  guano  known  to  agriculture,  inas- 
much as  its  fertilizing  ingredients  are  not  dissolved  and  washed 
away.  A  peculiarity  of  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  itoxa 
the  neighborhood  of  Arica  to  Cape  Blanco,  embracing  about 
16®  of  latitude,  is,  that  rain  is  rarely  known  to  fall  within  its 
limits.  Stevenson,  an  English  traveller  of  accurate  observation, 
gives  the  following  rational  explanation  of  the  anomaly :  "  In 
April  or  May  the  mists  called  *  Garuas '  begin,  and  continue 
with  Uttle  interruption  tUl  November,  which  period  is  usuaUy 
termed  the  winter  solstice.  The  gentle  winds  that  blow  in  the 
morning  from  the  westward,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  the 
southward,  are  those  which  fill  the  atmosphere  with  aqueous 
vapors,  forming  a  dense  cloud  or  mist ;  and  owing  to  the  obli- 
quity of  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  this  season,  the  evaporation 
is  not  sufficiently  rarified  or  attenuated  to  enable  it  to  rise  above 
the  summits  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  so  that  it  is  limited  to 
the  range  of  flat  country  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  which  incline  toward  northwest.  Thus  the  vapors  brought 
by  the  general  winds  are-coUected  over  this  range  of  coast,  and 
from  the  cause  above  mentioned  cannot  pass  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  but  remain  stationary  until  the  sun  returns  to  the 
south,  when  they  are  elevated  by  his  vertical  heat,  and  pass  over 
the  mountains  into  the  interior,  where  they  become  condensed 
and  fall  in  copious  rains.    That  rain  is  not  formed  on  the  coast 
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is  attributable,  first,  to  a  want  of  contrary  winds  to  agitate  and 
unite  the  partides ;  and  secondly,  to  tiieir  proximity  to  the 
earth,  which  they  reach  in  their  descent  before  a  suflScient 
nnmber  of  them  can  coalesce  and  form  themselves  into  drops." 

The  agricnltnral  nse  of  guano  is  by  no  means  of  recent  dis- 
covery. In  the  time  of  the  Incas  it  was  employed  as  a  manure 
in  ancient  Peru.  The  islands  near  the  coast  being  easy  of  access 
were  much  resorted  to  by  the  natives,  and  the  guano  Ucmco^  the 
fresh  white  deposit,  was  preferred,  as  it  doubtless  had  the  fertil- 
izing properties  in  greatest  strength.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Peruvians  used  guano  was  different  from  that  by  us.  A  hoUow 
or  trench  around  the  young  shoots  was  partly  filled  with  the 
manure  and  then  covered  with  earth.  The  field  was  then 
flboded  with  water,  which  was  readily  done  in  a  country  freely 
intersected  by  aqueducts.^  But  for  this  the  radicals  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  potency  of  the  guano,  the  saline  ingredi- 
ents of  which  were  thus  dissolved  and  diffused  in  the  circum- 
jacent soil,  where  tiiey  were  subsequently  sought  out  and 
appropriated  by  the  roots  without  danger  to  their  delicate 
organization*    The  field  was  kept  submerged  but  a  few  hours. 

The  aggr^ate  superficial  extent  of  the  three  Chincha  Islands 
is  about  seven  square  miles;  they  are  designated  northern, 
middle,  and  southern.  The  northern  is  the  largest,  and  is  that 
yielding  the  greatest  quantity  of  guano,  eighty  feet  being  con- 
sidered about  the  average  depth ;  though  a  gentleman  largely 
interested  in  the  trade  told  me  that  he  had  measured  it  at  an 
indicated  point  having  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  original  estimate  of  the  length  of  time — one  thousand 
years — ^that  this  deposit  on  the  Chinchas  wiU  suffice  for  the 
wants  of  the  world,  is  likely  to  prove  fallacious.  So  great  has 
become  the  demand  for  it,  that  half  the  deposit  of  the  largest 
island  has  been  removed  already ;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
has  also  been  taken  from  the  middle  island.  More  than  a 
hundred  vessels  are  now  lying  at  anchor  around  and  between 
the  two  larger  islands  taking  in  cargo,  besides  many  loaded  and 
awaiting  formalities  of  exportation  in  the  harbor  of  Callao, 
showing  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  demand  for  guano 
within  a  few  years.    Instead  of  fifty  thousand  tons  being  re- 
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moved  annually,  according  to  the  original  calculation,  it  is  no^w 
known  that  for  three  years  but  little  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  have  been  shipped  per  an^ium.  And  so  great 
are  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  from  oflS^ 
cial  improvidence  and  delinquency,  that  it  is  now  thought  that 
with  corresponding  recklessnees  and  continued  forced  sale,  the 
deposit  at  these  islands  will  become  exhausted  in  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Large  as  will'have  been  the  aggregate  revenue  of  Peru — 
probably  from  five  hundred  millions  to  eight  hundred  millions 
of  dollars — ^from  this  source,  yet  there  is  not  a  country  paying 
its  quota  of  that  immense  sum  for  the  use  of  guano,  that  will 
not  have  derived  more  benefit  from  it  than  this.  Elsewhere 
agricultural  ekill  and  industiy  have  made  it  tributary  to  a  pro- 
duction  which  has  resulted  in  blessings — developing  internal 
improvements,  affording  means  of  education,  promoting  social 
happiness  and  general  prosperity.  To  Peru  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  curse,  for  it  pensions  officials  to  fatten  on  public  plun- 
der ;  while  it  entourages  perpetual  revolutiojis,  that  place  and 
peculation  may  reward  successfril  treason  and  reckless  disturbers 
of  domestic  peace.  It  fosters,  too,  a  large  standing  army,  re- 
sulting in  oppression,  paralyzed  industry,  and  wars  with  tiiieir 
attendant  evils.  Limited  to  the  moderate  expenditure  actually 
demanded  by  the  administrative  necessities  of  a  small  republic, 
how  great  the  good  that  might  be  made  to  flow  to  the  country 
from  a  judicious  use  of  the  large  surplus  revenue  I  And  how 
brief  the  time  would  be  before  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people,  directed  by  wise  and  honest  leaders,  with  such  means  at 
command,  would  dimb  or  pierce  the  Andes;  and  uniting  the 
Pacific  and  the  Amazon  with  an  iron  band,  would  awake  the 
slumbering  echoes  of  mountain  passes  with  the  panting  engine, 
and  speak  into  life  the  dead  elements  of  immense  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth  I 

That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  large  amouint  of  shipping 
engaged  in  the  guano  trade,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  six 
months  of  this  year — 1860 — ^from  April  first  to  September  thir- 
tieth, as  ascertained  from  the  United  States  Oonsul  at  Callao, 
the  tonnage  of  American  vessels  entering  that  port  was  111,648 
tons,  being  but  9,992  tons  less  than  that  of  all  the  other  foreign 
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veeeds  together,  which  was  121,640  tons.  The  registered  ton- 
nage of  the  ships  is  here  referred  to.  One-third  more  Bhonld 
be  added  to  show  their  act/udl  carrying  capacity,  which  would 
in  like  proportion  increase  the  gnano  thns  shown  to  have  been 
exported,  and  in  like  manner  the  value  of  cargoes  and  the 
amount  of  freight  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  thirty  dollars 
per  ton,  the  guano  shipped  in  six  months  in  American  vessels 
from  the  Ohinchas,  and  which  according  to  Peruvian  commer- 
cial regulations,  must  take  its  final*  departure  from  Callao,  was 
worth  $4,465,920,  and  the  amount  received  for  freight  to  one- 
half  that  stun.  The  cargo  in  the  above  estimate  is  considered 
88  all  guano ;  but  it  should  be  stated,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
that  a  very  trifling  part  thus  shipped  was  vacuna  and  goat  skins, 
and  Elias'  sherry  wine.  Although  the  shipment  of  guano  here 
referred  to  was  in  American  bottoms,  nearly  one-third  of  it  was 
on  foreign  account,  in  addition  to  what  was  exported  to  Europe 
in  Engliflh,  French,  and  German  vessels.  The  above  estimated 
Talue  of  guano  is  the  price  in  Peru ;  it  is  twice  that  in  the 
United  States — sometimes  eveu  more. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  above  compari- 
sons of  United  States  and  all  other  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  eseport  trade  of  Callao,  that  the  former  enjoys  any  similar 
proportion  of  its  im/port  trade.  American  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  complacency  may  be  mortified  by  the  truth,  but  nev- 
ertheless the  fact  cannot  be  changed  to  gratify  national  vanity. 
The  record  shows  that  of  the  total  value  of  imports  into  Callao 
in  1860,  to  wit,  $8,562,967.16,  the  United  States  furnished  a 
total  of  but  $192,836.44;  while  Great  Britain's  proportion 
amounted  to  $2,582,109.38 ;  that  of  France  to  $2,395,898.79 ; 
and  even  G^ermany,  Chile,  and  Panama  contributed  more  to  the 
wants  of  Peru  than  the  United  States  did. 

Five  miles  south  of  the  Chinchas  are  the  two  small  and 
barren  BaUista  idea  /  and  near  them  the  hidden  and  dangerous 
Scioedo  rook.  Steering  in  shore  from  the  Chinchas,  a  half  hour 
brought  us  to  Piaco^  the  seaport  of  the  province  and  of  the  in- 
land town  lea.  Pisco  has  a  population  of  six  thousand,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  its  location  or  appearance  deserving  notice. 
It  has  the  finest  mole  in  South  America,  a  half  mile  long,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  rather  threatening  looking  breakers,  and 
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built  of  iron  by  Mr.  Wheebigbt,  a  United  States  civil  engineer, 
at  a  cost  to  tbe  Peruvian  Government  of  $450,000. 

Before  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  many  negroes  were 
engaged  in  cotton  and  wine  growing  in  this  province,  who  still 
remaining  here,  form  a  worthless  part  of  the  population  of  Pis- 
co, of  no  use  to  themselves  and  a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  most  of  whom  are  cholos.  The  chief  merit  of  this 
act  of  Peru^was  that  she  was  not  xmmindM  of  the  equal  claims 
of  citizens  to  protection  an'd  justice;  that  she  did  not  imitate 
some  others  of  larger  professions  of  moral  and  physical  gran- 
deur, and  play  the  national  philanthropist  at  the  cost  of  those 
who  aided  in  giving  her  existence  and  power ;  that  she  did  not 
merge  a  government  protector  in  a  public  robber.  The  debt 
incurred  by  Peru  for  the  emancipation  of  the  n^ro  slaves  was 
$3,900,000 ;  two  hundred  dollars  being  allowed  to  the  owners 
for  each  slave,  with  interest  until  paid.  The  debt  is  now  nearly 
extinguished ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  country  will  recover 
from  evils  that  have  followed  the  error  of  confounding  the  po- 
litical slavery  of  the  Caucasian  race  with  personal  servitude  of 
an  inferior  race,  between  whom  it  is  as  impossible  to  establish  a 
harmonious  relation  of  equality,  social  and  civil,  as  it  would  be 
for  human  capacity  to  annul  the  fiat  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  and 
recreate  them  with  similar  physical  organization,  moral  senti- 
ments, and  intellectual  endowments.  Agriculture  is  languish- 
ing for  labor ;  and  that  labor,  once  useM  under  necessary  direc- 
tion and  control,  is  perishing,  now  that  it  is  cast  loose  without 
the  powers  to  sustain  it  in  competition  with  a  higher  order  of 
intelligence,  energy,  and  enterprise. 

The  very  smaU  quantity  of  cotton  now  grown  in  this  prov- 
ince of  lea,  is  of  long  staple  and  silky  texture,  and  is  all  pur- 
chased on  French  account.  The  largest  export  from  Pisco  is  the 
product  of  the  vine,  the  Aqua/rdiervte  de  PisoOy  of  this  district 
of  Peru — "Pisco"  as  it  is  commonly  called — ^the  ordinary 
brandy  of  the  country.  A  much  superior  quality  and  of  more 
exquisite  flavor,  is  the  ItaUa  de  JPisoOy  usually  known,  especiaUy 
abroad,  by  the  more  familiar  name  "  Italia ; "  it  is  made  from  a 
richer  grape,  the  Muscatel.  Don  Domingo  Elias,  a  wealthy 
planter  and  once  President  of  Peru,  is  also  extensively  engaged 
in  manufacturing  wine.    It  is  known  here  as  sherry  wine,  and 
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after  having  made  the  voyage  of  the  East  Indies,  it  is  consid- 
ered by  good  judges  equal  to  the  best  sherry  hf  Spain.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  gallons  are  produced  annually. 
It  readily  brings  three  dollars  per  gallon.  Pisco  and  Italia  are 
conveyed  to  market  on  mules  in  large  pear-shaped  jars,  contain- 
ing  from  five  to  ten  gallons  each,  called  hotijas. 

Prom  ten  to  twelve  miles  south  of  Pisco  is  the  deep  Bay  of 
Paraca,  wdl  sheltered,  and  better  suited  for  anchorage  and  land- 
ing than  the  open  roadstead  of  Pisco,  where  the  surf  is  often 
dangerous,  and  the  swell  so  great  that  vessels  cannot  lie  at  the 
mole  in  safety,  but  lying  off  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  means 
of  laxmches.  Mariners  say  that  the  mole  should  have  been  built 
at  Paraca  instead  of  Pisco.  The  large  interests  and  influence 
of  Senor  Elias  determined  its  present  location. 

From  the  Bay  of  Paraca  the  coast  sweeps  for  five  or  six 
nules  to  the  westward,  and  then  again  to  the  south,  forming  a 
bold  and  elevated,  but  barren  promontory — ^the  peninsula  of 
Paracas.  On  the  north  face  of  this  peninsula  is  an  image  of 
which  the  following  is  a  rude  representation : 
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The  height  of  the  middle  cracifix  is  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred feet — estimated  by  the  known  height  of  the  hill.  It  is 
plainly  seen  from  the  Chincha  Islands,  thirteen  miles  distant. 
It  is  ditched  in  the  earth,  and  bnt  for  the  exemption  of  this  part 
of  Peru  from  rain  it  would  soon  be  obliterated.  There  are  no 
records  to  tell  at  what  time  this  symbol  of  Christianity  was 
sculptured  on  this  desolate  hiU-side ;  but  tradition  says  that  it  was 
done  in  the  time  of  Pizarro,  and  in  a  single  night,  by  tiie  imited 
effort  of  many  zealous  Catholics,  to  impress  the  worshippers  of 
the  Sun  with  a  conviction  of  Divine  interposition,  and  thus  by 
a  pretended  miraculous  manifestation  of  the  emblem  of  their 
faith,  to  win  the  Peruvians  from  idolatry.  The  present  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighborhood  make  annual  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine,  and  after  deepening  the  impressions  of  the  figure  they 
drink  pisco,  dance  the  zama-cueca,  and  have  a  good  time  gener- 

ally. 

Doubling  Cape  Paraca  we  entered  a  channd  between  tihie 
promontory  and  San  Gallan  Island,  two  and  a  half  miles  vride, 
called  El  Boqueron  de  Pisco,  through  which  the  wind  blew  with 
violence,  as  if  to  dispute  our  passage.  But  a  short  stru^le 
gave  steam  the  mastery,  and  we  soon  emerged  from  the  stormy 
funnel,  the  oceaa  spreading  illimitably  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
east  a  barren  hilly  coast  stretching  southward  hundreds  of  miles, 
seamed  by  deep  ravines  as  we  approached  Islay,  and  streaked 
and  patched  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  and  south  of  that 
town,  as  if  with  the  lingering  snow-marks  of  spring  in  colder  re- 
gions, but  here  by  drifts  of  a  whitish  powder  blown  about  by 
the  steady  winds  of  this  coast.  .  This  substance  becomes  fixed 
in  some  places  by  incrustation  and  admixture  with  other  sub- 
stances. After  an  examination  of  it  and  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing its  presence  at  Islay,  I  conclude  that  it  is  the  widely  distrib- 
uted disintegrated  lava  bed,  or  substratum  of  the  great  desert 
situated  between  the  seaport  Islay  and  the  inland  city  of  Are- 
quipa,  thrown  up  and  spread  during  ages  over  that  extensive 
volcanic  r^on.  OccasionaDy  the  background  of  this  winter- 
looking  scene,  where  winter  never  comes,  was  the  far-off  Andes, 
pencilled  against  the  eastern  sky  in  faintest  outline.  From 
Pisco,  our  last  point  of  departure,  we  encountered  a  stiff  south- 
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oast  trade  wind,  which  gave  us  a  rough  sea,  and  delayed  some- 
what our  arrival  at  May.  Distance  from  Pisco  three  hundred 
and  thirty  miles — direction  southeast. 

Iday^  in  latitude  \T  S.,  has  between  three'  hundred  and 
three  hundred  and.  fifty  houses,  and  a  population — as  stated  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  resident  agent  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company — of  about  twenty-five  hundred.  It  is  the  seaport  of 
the  important  inland  city  Arequipa,  the  second  in  size  in  Peru, 
BitQated  firom  eighty  to  ninety  miles  in  the  interior,  and  having 
a  population  of  forty  thousand.  Arequipa  was  the  ancient  city 
to  which  the  Marshal  Almagro  returned  after  the  first  Spanish 
incursion  into  Chile,  when  he  encountered  disheartening  diffi- 
cultieB  on  his  moxmtain  march  south,  and  terrible  sufferings  on 
his  retreat  nearer  the  seacoast  across  the  great  desert  of  Ata- 
caioa.  Here,  too,  it  was  that  he  received  information  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  and  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  dty  of  Cuzco,  firom  which  he  had  departed  on  his  southern 
expedition  of  conquest  and  annexation;  and  where  he  was 
shortly  after  treacherously  garroted  by  command  of  his  old,  but 
Perfidious  associate  Pizarro. 

Islay  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  bluff  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  of  steep  ascent,  and  overlooks  a  little  bay  or  har- 
bor, formed  by  the  coast  line  on  the  east,  a  bold  promontory  of 
iiree-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  south,  and  a  western  barrier  of 
teveral  rocky  islets  that  serve  as  a  breakwater  against  the  ocean 
^ell,  which,  however,  stiU  rolls  in  suflBjcieritly  strong,  especially 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  to  render  landing  at  the 
)le  very  difficult.  Lady  passengers  are  often  put  ashore  fi'om 
iches  by  means  of  an  ann- chair  or  basket  swung  firom  a  re- 
crane  rigged  with  sidtable  tackle.  They  are  thus  hoisted 
regions  like  other  valuable  merchandise — ^for  are  they 
[e  a  marketable  commodity  by  modern  usage  ?  Two  of 
[who  have  by  graceful  manners  and  charming  esprit,  won 
ition  of  our  ship's  company — ^an  English  rose-bud  and 
leashing  jewel  of  the  Emerald  Isle — sought  to  startle  the  na- 
res  with  blue  eyes  and  the  latest  fashions.  One  of  them,  not 
Lculating  on  an  impertinent  sea,  all  of  human  nature  having 
m  deferential,  allowed  the  propitious  moment  for  a  step  and 
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a  bound  to  pass,  and  in  the  pause  was  rudely  assailed  by  a  pre- 
sumptuous roller  that  lifted  her  saya  despliegada  eyen  beyond 
the  questionable  height  of  a  Broadway  parvenu.  Belles,  who 
prefer  disembarking  by  the  stairway  of  Islay  to  being  triced  up 
to  the  air  of  y(hhea/ve-Oy  would  find  the  aaya  ajvstada  a  more 
modest  though  less  capacious  costume.  The  houses  of  Islay  are 
built  of  simple  materials — fewer  of  adobe  and  cane,  and  more 
of  clapboard  and  shingle,  than  seen  elsewhere  in  my  Peruvian 
rambles.  A  fountain  in  the  public  square,  near  Uie  custom 
house,  receives,  through  pipes,  a  moderate  supply  of  water  from 
adjacent  hills.  Several  vessels  are  at  anchor  taMng  in  cargo- 
wool,  rice,  cinchona,  and  specie,  in  exchange  for  European  mer- 
chandise, chiefly  drygoods  and  iron,  now  lying  at  the  landing 
in  considerable  quantities.  Flour  in  bags  of  one  hundred  pounds 
— quintals — ^principally  fix)m  Chile,  is  largely  imported,  upon 
which  there  is  a  duty  of  two  dollars  per  quintal,  not  for  the 
protection  of  agricultural  interests,  however,  for  wheat  is  not  a 
product  of  Peru.  Add  this  and  four  dollars  per  quintal  for 
transportation  on  mules  to  Arequipa,  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
flour,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  its  citizens  pay  dearly  for  the  staff 
of  life.  Music  is  at  a  high  premium,  too.  On  a  pianoforte 
the  duty  is  ninety  dollars ;  and  fifty  more  must  be  paid  foj 
freight  to  the  capital  of  this  province  hehoeen  two  mules.  It  h 
not  easy  to  decide  which  are  the  least  of  asses,  the  carriers  b; 
necessity  of  the  physical  burden,  or  those  who  submit  to  th( 
civil  burden  of  such  imrighteous  taxation.  The  psetldo-repul 
lies  of  this  coast  are  strangely  illustrative  of  oppressive  goverJ 
ment.  But  criticism  should  not  be  arrogant  of  political  sanj 
tity,  for  our  turn  may  yet  come  to  exemplify  the  subserviei 
of  so-called  republicans  to  those  who  have  usurped  and  tyr| 
nically  exercised  unconstitutional  power.  It  was  a  novel 
to  witness  all  merchandise,  even  to  sacks  of  wheat,  iron] 
steads,  and  bales  of  goods,  carried  on  men's  shoulders  up  a 
acclivity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  height,  from  the  h 
to  the  custom  house  plateau,  where  mule  caravans  awaitecf 
convey  it  to  the  interior.  An  Anglo-American  seaport  similarly 
situated,  the  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  a  populous 
country,  would  not  be  long  without  an  inclined  plane  railroad 
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and  a  staidoiiary  engine,  or  horse-power,  for  the  raising  of  this 
large  quantity  of  merchandise.  The  citizens  of  Iday  talk  of  a 
railroad  to  the  interior.  They  come  of  an  ancestry  remarkable 
for  grandiloquence — ^none  so  capable  of  killing  a  question  by 
spe^dng  against  time ;  this  doubtless  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
propoeed  railroad  to  Arequipa.  A  desert  to  cross  without  wa- 
ter and  without  fael,  and  having  neither  skill,  capital,  nor  labor, 
yet  Peruvians  propose  to  build  the  road  I  Need  more  be  said  ? 
True,  the  historian  Prescott  seems  to  have  thought  it  practica- 
ble, for  he  says  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  "  caused  galleys  to  be  built 
at  Arequipa,  to  secure  the  command  of  the  seas."  But  if  he 
had  personally  crossed,  or  even  read  authentic  descriptions  of 
the  intervening  desert  of  seventy-five  miles  extent,  he  would 
have  known  the  impossibility  of  their  being  transported  from 
that  far  inland  city  to  the  sea,  and  would  have  omitted  a  state- 
ment, in  view  of  natural  diflSculties,  altogether  absurd. 

Two  remarkable  excavations  in  the  earth  are  found  three- 
fonrths  of  a  mile  west  of  Islay,  near  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory  on  which  the  town  stands.  These  are  enormous 
basins  of  rock,  each  about  three  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  gradually  narrowing  to  a 
diameter  of  probably  one  hundred  feet  at  the  bottom ;  circular 
in  form,  and  each  conununicating  by  an  aperture  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  with  the  sea;  the  water  entering  and 
escaping  in  unison  with  the  ocean  swells,  and  sending  up  the 
Bubdued  melody  of  its  flow  from  the  depths  below  like  the  sing- 
ing fountain  of  the  Arabian  tale  of  enchantment,  as  if  to  tempt 
the  weary  to  cool  chambers  and  sparkling  waters,  which  once 
reached,  might  prove  both  bath  and  burial  place.  Standing" 
above  and  looking  at  the  coming  and  going  tide  through  the 
archways  of  those  vast  wash-bowls,  but  little  power  of  imagi- 
nation was  needed  to  fancy  Neptune  driving  his  vari^ated 
coursers  into  one  of  them  at  early  dawn,  calmly  to  make  his 
morning  ablutions  away  from  the  agitations  of  his  wild  domain. 
How  were  these  excavations  of  rock  formed  ?  Did  they  result 
fix)m  undermining  by  the  ocean  through  ages  of  alternate  ebb 
and  flow — assaults  of  tempest  waves  and  rending  earthquakes, 
with  final  fall  of  unsupported  masses,  and  washing  away  of  the 
cnunbling  debris  ? 
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All  hands  aboard,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  part- 
ing gun,  we  bade  adieu  to  Islay,  and  steered  from  the  harbor 
between  two  of  the  before-mentioned  rocky  islets,  which  ap- 
peared whitewashed  with  guano-blanco  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
pelicans  covering  their  castellated  crags,  and  circling  about  tiiem 
jealous  of  the  intrusion  near  their  sea-girt  homes.  With  calmer 
waters  than  rocked  us  before  our  arrival  at  Islay,  we  again  bore 
away  southeastwardly,  and  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  anchored 
in  .the  little  bay  of  Arica. 

The  t6wn  of  Arioa  is  in  the  Province  of  Moquegua,  the 
most  southerly  of  Peru — ^its  latitude  18®  28'  S.  It  stands  on  a 
nearly  level  plain  formed  by  the  recession  of  the  coast-range 
from  the  shore-line,  and  communicates  with  the  interior  by  a 
valley  which  pierces  the  surrounding  hills,  affording  a  distant^ 
view  of  the  Cordillera,  and  bringing  ^own  by  its  little  river 
Azapa,  when  in  flood  in  the  spring,  a  supply  of  fi-esh  water  for 
the  town  and  shipping.  At  other  seasons  very  good  water  is 
obtained  from  wells.  The  anchorage  for  shipping  is  protected 
on  the  south  by  a  bold  rocky  point  six  hundred  feet  high,  fixan 
the  base  of  which  extends  a  reef  on  which  the  surf  incessantly 
beats  in  noisy  war.  This  extends  to  a  low  islet,  fix>m  which 
projects  another  shorter  reef,  the  whole  forming  an  admirable 
breakwater  in  that  direction.  The  water-front  of  the  town  is 
protected  from  the  incoming  rollers  by  a  stone  wall,  north  of 
which*  is  a  mole  for  the  landing  of  merchandise.  Still  farther 
on  stands  a  commodious  bonded  warehouse  and  custom-house, 
two  stories  high,  chastely  built  of  stone,  and  faced  their  whole 
length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  a  handsome  iron 
'colonnade.  Beyond  this  are  the  capacious  warehouses  and 
offices  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  these  are 
flanked  at  the  north  end  by  the  railroad  station  buildings.  All 
of  these  facing  the  harbor,  present  an  imposing  appearance. 
Behind  them  are  the  dwelling-houses  and  small  stores,  neat  and 
clean,  yellow  or  whitewashed  adobe  buildings ;  most  of  them 
one  story  high,  fronting  on  streets  fix)m  twenty  to  forty  feet 
wide,  running  at  right  angles,  and  smoothly  and  beautifully 
paved  with  small  rubble  stone  diversified  with  ornamental 
figures;   the  sidewalks  being  of  white  slabbing.     A  pretty 
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market-place  and  three  tasteful  churches  break  pleasantly  the 
sameness  of  the  scene ;  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  shade 
trees  and  flower-gardens  relieve  the  eye  from  the  glare  of  re- 
flected light.  Conspicuons  among  the  houses  is  the  very  inviting 
hotel  of  Madame  Aim^ — a  large  square  two-story,  building,  sur- 
rounded by  two  suites  of  open  galleries,  and  a  handsome  garden 
of  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  The  voyager, 
weaiy  of  resfless  waters  and  a  rolling  and  pitching  ship,  longing 
for  the  rest  and  sense  of  safety  of  terra  firma;  and  the  traveller 
from  Bolivia,  jaded,  hungry,  worried  by  mule  obstinacy,  and 
often  suffering  from  the  serocJie^  resulting  from  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure  in  climbing  even  the  mountain  pass  of 
FayUllos^  14,750  feet  above  the  sea,  on  brain,  stomach,  lungs, 
and  eyes,  may  well  rejoice  in  such  a  hotel  as  is  found  at  Arica, 
and  such  a  hostess  as  Madame  Aim^.  This  town  has  a  popu- 
lation of  three  thousand,  mostly  Indians  and  Indian  half-castes. 
It  is  the  seaport  of  this  district  of  Peru,  and  also  of  the  neigh- 
boring BepubHc  of  Bolivia,  when  trade  is  not  interdicted  by 
disagreements  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  in  communi- 
cation with  TacTUi^  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north-northeast  by 
railroad,  the  only  one  of  any  considerable  extent  in  Peru — ^the 
seven  miles  road  of  Callao  to  lima,  and  the  nine  miles  from 
lima  to  Chorillos,  reaUy  being  what  even  a  North  American 
frontiersman  would  call  ^^  one-horse  institutions.''  Tacna  is  the 
laigest  town  and  the  capital  of  the  .Province  of  Moquegua, 
having  a  population  of  twelve  thousand,  including  the  residents 
of  suburban  haciendas.  It  is  the  starting  point  for  the  trans- 
montane  r^on  of  which  La  Pas  is  the  capital,  and  the  place 
at  which  preparations  must  be  made  for  that  tiresome  mule- 
back  journey  of  four  days.  The  railroad  was  built  by  an 
English  contractor,  Mr.  Joseph  Hagan,  for  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany;  but  its  ownership  has  passed  exdusively  into  the  hands 
of  tiie  builder  and  Sefior  Oandamo,  the  largest  capitalist  of 
Pern.  Mr.  H.  obtained  the  grant  to  build  the  road,  with  a 
Government  loan  of  $2,000,000^  and  also  a  guarantee  of  six  per 
cent  on  the  cost.  The  vale^ — ^bonds — of  the  company,  held  by 
the  Government  as  security,  were  afterward  sold,  and  they  were 
bought  by  Mr.  H.  at  forty-eight  or  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
12 
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The  transaction  showed  two  things :  first,  that  sharp  specula- 
tions are  not  limited  to  Wall  Street ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
States  of  South  as  weU  as  of  North  America  are  doomed  to  be 
mercilessly  plucked  by  the  shrewd,  selfish,  and  mercenary.  The 
railroad  fare  to  Tacna  is  four  dollars,  and  half  as  much  more  is 
charged  for  baggage.  The  road  has  a  gradually  ascending 
plane ;  for  half  the  distance  fix)m  Arica  the  grade  being  thirty- 
five  feet,  and  the  remainder  seventy  feet  to  the  mile. 

Three  ships  and  several  smaller  vessels  are  now  at  andior  in 
the  harbor  of  Arica,  and  a  large  quantity  of  imported  merchan- 
dise is  lying  at  the  mole ;  as  also  wool,  copper,  and  tin,  products 
of  this  country,  awaiting  exportation;  and  an  abundance  of 
sugar-cane,  chirimoyas,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables,  for  coastwise  transportation  to  less  favored  districts 
ftuther  south. 

On  a  hill,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  there 
is  an  ancient  burial  place  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  from  which 
many  mummies  have  been  removed  by  curiosity-hunters.  A 
Government  prohibition  has  arrested  the  frequent  desecration 
of  the  graves ;  although,  occasionally,  a  foreign  resurrectionist 
escapes  detection  and  bears  oflT  a  snuflT-colored,  shrunken  speci- 
men of  humanity,  folded  up  and  wrapped  in  coarse  cotton  or 
woollen  cloth.  These  remains  become  rapidly  reduced  to  powder 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  blown  abroad  by  the  winds  to 
fulfil  other  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  yet  when  first  disin- 
tered  they  present  an  appearance  of  excellent  preservation, 
which  is  due,  perhaps  in  part,  to  nitre  contained  in  the  soil 
of  this  region.  One  million  quintals  of  nitre,  I  was  informed, 
are  exported  annually  from  Callao,  realizing  about  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

Taking  leave  of  this  very  pretty  and  improving  little  seaport, 
we  stood  out  of  the  Bay  of  Arica,  doubling  the  surf-crested  reef 
and  steering  close  along  a^teep  rock-bound  coast  resembling 
somewhat  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson  Biver.  In  rounding  the 
barrier  reef  a  glorious  sight  was  presented,  as  increasing  dis- 
tance lifted  the  magnificent  panorama  from  which  we  were 
passing ;  a  bold  spur  of  the  Andes,  bounding  beyond  with  dark 
and  frowning  heights  a  nearer  and  .brighter  picture ;  while  the 
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beaatiee  of  town,  valley,  and  mountain,  seemed  to  lead  the  eye 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  far-off  smnmit  of 
proud  Tacora,  which  raised  its  snow-crown  like  frosted  silver 
above  the  clouds,  and  bathed  its  icy  minarets  in  the  glea^iing 
light  of  an  intertropic  sun.  The  day  was  dear,  the  air  balmy, 
and  the  sea  smooth  and  polished  as  a  burnished  mirror;  all 
nature  sought  to  elevate  the  sentiments,  and  rejoice  the  spirit ; 
but  the  thought  of  that  home,  with  its  blissfrd  associations,  so 
longed  for  and  so  long  lost,  would  wind  its  way  among  the 
heartstrings,  and  awaken  sympathies  responsive  to  its  touch  of 
toidemess. 

At  11  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the  day  we  left  Arica  we  arrived  at 
Ae  next  port  in  our  route,  Iqtdqidj  latitude  20®  12'  S.,  and  laid 
(^  a  short  time  to  land  passengers  and  freight  Of  course 
sight-seeing  was  impossible,  but  no  disappointment  was  felt,  as 
Captain  Bloomfield,  of  our  steamer,  familiar  by  long  service 
with  this  entire  coast,  and  reliable  authority  concerning  it  and 
ite  varions  and  van  ^ated  races  of  humanity,  informed  us  that 
''no  one  need  desire  to  go  ashore,  for  nothing  but  saUpeire 
would  be  found  worth  seeing."  His  high  appreciation  of  this 
saline  is  accounted  for  by  his  English  birth  and  education.  Our 
Tenerable  kinsman,  Mr.  Bull — ^with  respect  may  he  always  be 
q)oken  of— has  a  wondertal  penehcmt  for  the  explosive,  of  which 
it  is  a  chief  ingredient ;  and  no  person  of  candor  will  deny  that, 
comprehending  fuUy  its  use,  he  has  also  put  it  to  effective  ac- 
count. The  town  stands  on  a  slight  indentation  of  the  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  a  cliff  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  has  huts  sufficient 
for  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred  persons,  who  are  supported 
by  the  production  and  sale  of  nitre,  upward  of  one  million  of 
quintals,  at  a  value  of  about  two  dollars  per  quintal,  being 
shipped  annually.  Part  of  this  probably  finds  its  way  to  Callao 
before  final  exportation,  hence  a  corresponding  deduction  must 
be  made  in  the  quantity  already  stated  to  be  shipped  from  that 
port  The  importations  at  Iquiqui  are  the  necessaries  of  life, 
nothing  being  grown  or  manufsCctured  here,  or  in  the  vicinity; 
eyen  the  water  used  is  distilled  from  sea-water  or  is  brought  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles. 

It  was  here  that  the  two  United  States  vessels,  ^^  Lizzie 
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Thompson  '*  and  "  Gteorgiana,"  delivered  their  cf^oes  of  lum- 
ber and  barley,  and  were  chartered  to  load  with  guano  at 
Pabellon  de  Pica  and  Punta  de  Lobos,  about  forty  miles  farther 
floulji,  where  they  were  subsequently  captured  by  the  Peruvian 
war-steamer  ^^Tumbez,"  by  the  special  order  of  the  central 
government.  It  was  this  act  that  led  to  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Peru  which  has  resulted  in  an 
interruption  of  diplomatic  relations,  after  an  unanswerable  ex- 
position by  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Clay,  at  Lima,  of  iiie 
facts  at  issue,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  unwarrantable 
seizure  of  these  vessels.  It  neither  comports  with  the  dignity, 
rights,  nor  interest  of  neutral  nations,  to  submit  to  the  commer- 
cial restrictions,  seizures,  and  losses  incident  to  the  civil  strife, 
and  revolutionary  struggles  for  personal  or  partisan  ascendency, 
perpetually  agitating  these  Spanish-American  countries ;  spe- 
cially when  belligerents,  practically  if  not  by  treaty  stipulations, 
nationalize  each  other  by  n^otiations  and  agreements  which 
ignore  the  idea  of  rebellion  against  legitimate  government,  and 
create  in  impartial  judgment  an  equality  of  claim  to  national 
respect  and  recognition. 

Bearing  away  from  Iquiqui  due  south,  we  ran  within  three 
miles  of  that  small  part  of  the  republic  of  JSolima  which  borders 
on  the  Pacific,  after  having  passed  PcMjmqyi^  a  promontory  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  thirteen  hundred  feet  high,  jutting 
at  right  angles  from  the  bluff  of  four  thousand  feet,  which  for 
hundreds  of  miles  rises  almost  perpendicular  from  the  sea,  with 
its  dark  craggy  brow  frx>wning  upon  the  waves  as  if  indignant 
at  their  ceaseless  aggressions.  Although  guano  may  be  seen  in 
.  superficial  patches  at  Point  Francisco  two  miles  north,  and 
Point  San  Philippi  two  miles  south  of  Paquiqui,-  yet  the  last- 
named  place  is  the  only  important  guano  port  of  Bolivia,  except 
Oobija,  further  south.  Four  English  vessels  are  now  loading  at 
Paquiqui,  none  of  the  guano  deposited  there  being  shipped  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  considered  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  the  Chinchas,  in  consequence  of  its  less  proportion  of  ammo- 
nia. The  guano  at  Paquiqui  is  the  deposit  of  birds,  that  at  the 
Chinchas  of  the  various  species  of  seal  as  well  as  birds.  Bolivia 
sells  annually  to  the  highest  bidder  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
removaL 
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Twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  further  south  is  TocopiUa,  con- 
sistmg  of  a  nnmber  of  small  houses,  and  several  copper  smelt- 
ing fnmacee  standing  on  the  beach  directly  under  a  lofty  meta- 
morphic  bluf^  that  presents  at  numerous  points  and  for  long 
dfetances  north  and  south  the  outcropping  of  rich  copper  ore, 
which  looks  like  immense  metallic  buttresses  for  the  grand  sea- 
wall of  the  Southern  Continent.  Copper  is  the  great  mineral 
staple  of  this  coast  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles-— even  be- 
yond Coqnimbo.  Three  ships  are  riding  at  anchor  close  in 
shore ;  and  as  we  pass  along  almost  within  hail  of  the  lofty  diff, 
fonrteen  fdmaces  are  s^n  in  blast  on  this  part  of  the  Bolivian 
eoest  We  left  Iquiqui  at  midnight,  and  the  next  day,  at  5  p.  m., 
anchored  off  Cohija^  in .  latitude  22J°  S.,  the  only  seaport  for 
g^eral  conamerce  belonging  to  Bolivia. 

This  town  has  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  a  hill  fi-om  which  extends  westwardly  for 
half  a  mile  a  low  and  rugged  promontory  forming  the  southern 
bonndary  of  the  harbor.  The  junction  of  the  promontory  with 
the  mainland  is  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  town ;  a  small  but  by 
no  means  formidable  looking  fortification  stands  on  its  outer 
point ;  and  several  furnaces  in  blast  occupy  the  intermediate 
space,  their  tall  chimneys  giving  forth  the  flaming  token  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  We  were  landed  from  a  launch  upon  a 
tolerably  good  wharf,  on  which  stood  the  inevitable  cholo  senti- 
nel—the unvarying  sign  of  South  American  military  domination 
—and  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  all  colors,  a  compounded  multi- 
tude of  races,  assembled  to  seize  upon  our  steamer's  cargo  of 
flesh,  fish,  fimit,  and  forage  in  general,  which  the  sterile  soil  and 
ahnost  equally  unproductive  waters  hereabouts  fail  to  supply ; 
and  for  which  these  people  are  dependent  mainly  upon  parts  of 
Peru  and  Chile,  and  even  to  some  extent  on  the  Argentine  Be- 
pnblic  in  the  interior.  The  houses  are  weather-boarded,  of  one 
story,  with  shingle  or  plank  roo£  The  streets  are  unpaved. 
Public  buildings — ^a  custom  house,  port-captain's  office,  church, 
and  military  barracks  of  course.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
dusty  plaza,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  storehouses,  and  where 
are  assembled  every  morning  several  hundred  mules  to  be 
loaded  with  goods  for  the  interior.    The  exportations  of  Cobija 
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are  principally  copper  and  guano ;  .the  former  amounting  in 
value  to  nearly  $2,000,000  annually.  An  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  cost  of  housekeeping  here  by  the  following  prices :  Fresh 
meat  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  and  if  the  supply  be  exhausted, 
a  not  uncommon  occurrence,  the  inhabitants  become  vegetarians 
until  next  steamer-day ;  flour  twelve  dollars  per  hundred ;  pota- 
toes five  cents  per  pound ;  cabbage  and  cauliflower  one  dollar  a 
head ;  rice  and  sugar  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ;  butter  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  hdf  per  pound ;  fresh  water  ftimished 
by  two  distilleries,  sixty-two  cents  for  sixteen  gallons,  and  if 
one  of  these  sources  of  supply  should  fail  from  any  cause  the 
price  rises  to  one  dollar ;  servants  wages  twenty  dollars  per 
month.  I  shall  have  too  much  regard  for  any  friend-  of  mine  to 
recommend  him  for  the  consulate  at  Cobija ;  for  apart  from  the 
absence  of  social,  scenic,  and  even  sensual  attractions,  he  might 
find  it  impossible  to  balance  his  debtor  and  credit  account ;  un- 
less willing  to  imitate  a  foreign  functionary,  who,  coming  oflT  to 
the  steamer  for  an  expected  package,  and  impelled  by  curiosity 
to  see  its  contents  before  going  ashore,  unwittingly  opened  it  and 
exposed  to  some  of  us  a  large  lot  of  miscellaneous  jewelry  not 
intended  to  be  seen  by  impertinent  observers,  but  designed  to 
be  clandestinely  introduced  into  Oobija  withovt  payment  of 
duty.  Relying  on  the  silence  of  strangers  who  were  not  Govern- 
ment detectives,  he  hastily  concealed  the  package,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  observed  in  familiar  conversation  with  tihe 
port-captaLD,  who  little  supposed  that  he  was  interchanging 
official  civilities  with  a  mmggler.  Nations  owe  it  to  justice  and 
self-respect  to  see  that  they  are  represented  abroad  by  those  who 
wiU  not  d^rade  themselves,  and  dishonor  their  country,  by 
engaging  in  unlawful  /acts  against  the  Governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited. 

A  brief  detention  at  Cobija  sufficed  for  discharging  freight, 
and  we  were  soon  again  climbing  the  long  swells  of  the  Pacific, 
which  lifted  our  steamer  on  their  shoulders  like  a  plaything; 
and  let  her  down  into  their  deep  trough  with  gentleness  as  if 
they  loved  their  favorite  too  fondly  to  deal  roughly  with  her. 
The  air  is  bracing,  bringing  health  from  the  breezy  south.  Its 
coming  is  welcomed,  and  it  passes  on  its  way  ladened  with  love 
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for  fhoee  afar  off,  who  are  ever  in  mind  and  heart.  It  is  said 
that  our  voyage  will  not  be  varied  by  change  of  scene  for  a  day. 
So  let  it  be  1  There  is  enough  in  the  billowy  floor  beneath  ns, 
and  the  boundless  canopy  above,  to  inspire  thought  and  exalt 
the  spirit.  Through  these  we  may  contemplate  that  eternity 
of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  to  which  we  are  hastening,  and 
the  immortal  interests  of  which  it  were  well  for  us  duly  to 
weigh. 

At  dawn  of  the  second  day  after  leaving  Cobija  we  were 
passing  the  low  sandy  coast  of  Atacama,  the  northern  province 
of  ChUe — sometimes  improperly  written  CMU^  hct  the  former  is 
the  Chilean  Government  orthography — and  at  '^  a.  m.  we  entered 
the  snug  little  bay  of  Caldera,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
general  diameter.  The  town  of  Caldera^  in  latitude  2^?°  S., 
like  nearly  all  along  this  coast,  is  built  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  harbor,  being  protected  in  that  direction  from  the  almost 
constantly  prevalent  southerly  winds,  by  a  promontory  extend- 
ing westwardly,  which  presents  at  its  point  a  rugged  breast- 
work of  rocks  than  which  nothing  could  better  resist  the  cease- 
less war  of  ocean  swells  and  occasional  violent  storms.  A 
substantial  pfle  wharf  prolonging  a  weU-built  stone  breakwater 
and  abutment,  heavily  floored,  and  on  which  is  a  terminus  of 
the  Copiapo  railroad,  forms  a  small  inner  harbor  of  smooth 
water  for  convenient  landing  of  passengers  at  a  stairway.  The 
sandy  slope  on  which  the  town  stands  is  spotted  liberally  with 
sandstone  and  dark  granite  looking  rocks.  Five  or  six  streets 
seem  to  be  under  municipal  regulation,  but  these  are  unpaved, 
though  the  luxury  of  freestone  sidewalks  is  found  to  prevent 
the  pedestrian  becoming  stalled  in  sand.  In  my  ramble  over 
the  town,  eight  or  ten  houses  only  were  seen  with  altoSj  the  rest 
having  but  one  story,  scarcely  high  enough  for  a  specimen 
Eentuckian  to  stand  up  in.  The  houses  are  built  of  scantling 
frame,  lathed  with  split  cane,  and  indifferently  stuccoed  or 
roughly  weather-boarded,  and  have  slanting  roofe  of  shingle, 
plank,  or  matted  cane.  A  church  seemed  ^^  slowly  creeping 
toward  completion ;  but  it  is  probable  that  by  the  time  it  is 
finished  it  will  require  rebuilding.  If  the  custom  of  one  of  your 
bishops,  as  weU  known  for  political  partisanship  as  for  ecclesias- 
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tical  tyranny,  not  to  consecrate  a  church  until  the  uttermost  fiar- 
thing  is  actually  paid  for  its  erection,  should  prevail  here,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  people  of  Caldera  will  be  regarded  by  some 
of  the  self-righteous  as  outside  barbarians,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  one  temple  dedicated  to  the  service  of  relig- 
ion. A  double-towered  building  asserts  its  prerogative  of  archi- 
tectural distinction,  and  imitates  many  a  seedy  aristocrat  by 
looking  scornfully  through  its  own  dilapidation  at  shabby 
neighbors,  as  no  doubt  its  occupants  the  town  officers  do  at  the 
canaille  over  whom  they  rule,  ^trolling  outside  of  the  town,  I 
saw  but  one  dwarfed  and  sickly-looking  shrub  in  aU  the  sur- 
rounding waste  of  sand  and  rock.  Provisions  for  the  two 
thousand  native  tatterdemaUons  are  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  fresh  water  is  the  product  of  distilleries.  The  only  induce- 
ment to  live  here  is  in  the  opportunity  for  capital  and  enter- 
prise to  profit  by  working  the  neighboring  mines  of  copper,  and 
the  not  very  distant  rich  silver  deposits  of  Chanarcillo  and  Tres 
Puntas,  the  former  of  which  alone  has  exported  $80,000,000 
in  bar  silver  and  crushed  and  crude  ore,  si^ce  its  discovery 
in  1832. 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  for  a  time  resident  at  these  mines, 
who  came  aboard  the  steamer  at  Caldera,  gave  me  some  inter- 
esting information  about  them,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary :  Chanarcillo  is  a  village,  not  of  houses  but  of  caves ; 
a  hiU  covered  with  roimd  holes,  resembling  a  piece  of  wood 
honeycombed  by  Vorms.  Twenty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Copi- 
apo  (which  is  about  fifty  miles  east-southeast  of  Caldera)  at  the 
termination  of  a  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  for  a  long 
distance,  varying  its  directions,  and  whose  surface  reflects  vari- 
*  ous  metallic  hues,  a  hunter  of  Guanacos  discovered  in  May,  1833, 
a  deposit  of  silver  of  incalculable  value,  which  in  less  than  ten 
years  produced  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  There  are 
upwards  of  a  hundred  mines  now  being  worked,  some  very  rich, 
others  occasionally  so,  but  all  justifying  expectation  of  ultimately 
richly  rewarding  the  perseverance  of  their  owners.  The  veins 
at  considerable  depth  are  richest.  The  works  of  the  chief  mine 
of  ChanarciUa,  caUed  Descubredora,  as  much  on  account  of  first 
discovery  as  of  richness^  extend  to  a  greater  depth  than  any 
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others ;  bnt  Las  Gnias,  La  Carlota,  La  Santa  Eosa,  El  Bosario 
de  Picon,  La  Colorado,  La  Quia  de  CarbaUo,  El  Eeventon  Colo- 
rado, and  several  others,  are  also  in  flourishing  condition.  A 
considerable  number  of  others,  although  at  present  not  very 
productiTe,  are  yet  valued  at  iminense  mmis  by  their  owners; 
and  if  a  mine  be  abandoned  by  one  party  it  is  uflhesitatrngly 
purchased  -by  another,  who  pursues  the  work  until  a  fortune 
k  made,  or  all  that  has  been  embarked  in  the  enterprise  is 
lo6t  Chafiardllo  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Bepublic  of  Chile 
where  the  greatest  activity  prevails,  and  probably  for  many 
years  it  wOl  continue  a  principal  source  of  its  riches.  In  the 
midst  of  the  mines  is  a  small  village  named  Placilla,  where 
miners  go  for  relaxation  and  frolic;  and  there  in  an  hour  is 
expended  in  gambling,  flirtation,  and  drinking,  the  proceeds  of 
long  labor  and  deprivation  of  comfort,  and  the  occasional  nuts 
of  metal  thei/r  conaoienoea  obHAge  them  to  pvHom^  that  the  pa- 
tron who  works  much  less  than  they  do  aJumld  not  he  wnreor 
WfMMy  rewarded. 

It  is  related  of  these  mines  of  ChanarciUo,  that  they  were 
discovered  in  May,  1832,  by  a  donkey  driver,  who  was  seeking 
wood,  and  hunting  the  huanaco  (guanaco)  at  the  same  time  for 
amusement.  Becoming  fatigued,  he  sat  on  a  stone  to  rest,  and 
soon  perceived  a  projection  of  his  seat  to  be- formed  of  silver. 
Godoi,  the  poor  mule  driver,  thus  suddenly  became  the  possessor 
of  a  secret,  which,  discreetly  kept,  or  wisely  imparted,  would  have 
bestowed  on  him  unequalled  wealth.  He  forgot  the  guanaco, 
and  would  have  forgotten  his  wandering  donkies  had  he  not 
needed  a  conveyance  for  some  of  his  sudden  riches  to  Copiapo. 
He  found  himself  in  a  difficult  position;  how  to  turn  his  dis- 
covery to  profitable  account,  was  the  question.  To  obtain  use- 
fbl  counsel,  he  at  last  confided  his  secret  to  Juan  Jose  CaUejas, 
an  old  explorer  and  miner  by  profession ;  who,  although  a 
placer  hunter  of  many  years  in  the  neighborhood,  had  not  been 
as  lucky  as  the  jKwr  wood-cutter.  Godoi  presented  him  one- 
third  of  the  new-found  riches  for  the  benefit  of  his  professional 
*  experience;  and  after  having  appropriated  the  immediately 
accessible  cream  of  his  discovery,  Godoi  sold  his  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  title,  and  free  from  all  anxieties  of  ownership  and  busi- 
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nees,  retired  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  riches.  Although  never, 
as  a  donkey  driver,  recognized  by  kindred,  he  soon  found  him- 
self, as  the  affluent  Don  Godoi,  sought  out  and  courted  by 
numerous  relatives,  the  discovery  of  whom  surprised  him  as 
much  as  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mine.  Intimate  friends  and 
smiling  patilonesses  also  visited  and  courted  him,  in  whom 
he  recognized  those  who  had  been  before  merely  purchasers 
of  his  panniers  of  wood.  Godoi,  like  other  weak-minded  per- 
sons aspiring  to  social  position,  felt  obliged  to  rotum  these 
numerous  and  delicate  demonstrations  of  regard.  And  to  show 
his  appreciation  of  the  eflEbrts  to  please  him,  he  threw  open  his 
house  with  unrestrained  hospitality.  Magnificent  dinners  were 
succeeded  by  splendid  balls ;  these  by  nights  of  debauchery ; 
and  the  always  crowded  breakfast  board  with  daily  gambling, 
followed;  until  ruinous  expenditure  resulted  in  impoverishment, 
and  oil  even  was  wanted  for  the  lamp  which  lighted  his  foot- 
steps to  dissoluten^s  and  disgrace.  Godoi  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  abandoned  by  pretended  Mends,  and  tiiat  the  joys  he 
had  tasted  as  in  a  dream  had  turned  to  bitterness  in  reality. 
A  generous  friend  of  the  explorer  who  had  become  wealthy 
through  the  discovery,  on  learning  the  misfortune  and  penury 
of  Godoi,  presented  him  a  share  of  a  single  vein  which  yielded 
him  fourteen  thousand  dollars ;  with  which  sum  his  benefactor 
induced  him  to  purchase  a  farm  in  Coquimbo,  where,  profiting 
by  the  wisdom  dearly  purchased,  and  no  longer  trusting  to  the 
arts  of  the  false  and  delusions  of  the  wicked,  he  lived  some 
years  in  domestic  peace  and  happiness ;  and  then  dying,  he  left 
an  example  of  humble  but  honest  occupation  in  early  life,  and 
simple  competency  with  industry  at  its  close,  to  tell  how  much 
more  real  happiness  they  bestowed  than  did  the  great  riches 
imregulated  by  moderation,  useftd  employment,  and  morality, 
which  cursed  his  middle  age. 

Eleven  copper  smelting  fiimaces  are  seen  in  blast  at  Caldera  ;* 
and  the  superintendent  of  these  informed  me  that  several  others 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  not  as  strongly  built,  were 
lately  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake ;  this,  like  other  districts 
of  Chile,  suflFering  greatly  from  these  visitations.  The  exporta- 
tion of  fine  copper  is  eighteen  hundred  tons  annually,  wcMth 
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from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  sterling  per  ton ; 
but  much  more  of  regulus  and  crude  ore  are  shipped.  Cha/nr 
astd^  which  we  passed  last  night,  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Oal- 
dera,  is  also  an  important  smelting  point,  producing  copper 
largely,  and  greatly  increasing  the  exportation. 

A  railroad  projected  by  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  built  by  Mr. 
Evans,  both  jfrom  the  United  States,  extends  fifty  miles,  from 
Caldera  to  Copiapo — which  has  a  population  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand— and»  then  on  to  Pdhdlon^  se^iehty-three  miles  from  Cal- 
dera* This  road  pays  a  dividend  of  sixteen  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Another  company  has  continued  the  road  to  Chanarcillo, 
twenty-eight  miles  ftirther ;  but  the  enterprise  has  not  proved  as 
profitable.  A  fine  station  and  caivhouses,  and  a  machine  shop, 
are  at  the  Caldera  terminus  of  the  road ;  and  large  quantities 
of  ore,  coal,  coke,  and  general  merchandise  lying  at  the  depot, 
showed  an  actively-operated  road.  Coal  and  coke  are  brought 
from  England ;  the  latter  for  locomotive  ftiel,  the  former  for 
smeltuig.  The  southern  part  of  Chile  has  large  deposits  of  coal, 
but  it  is  not  so  valuable  for  smelting  purposes. 

About  thirty  feet  above  the  water-line  of  the  harbor,  and  a 
hmidred  in  shore,  the  low  bluff  near  the  railroad  depot  is  exca-' 
vated  under  projecting  rocks  so  extensively,  as  to  induce  the 
belief  that  it  was  once  water-washed.  It  sustains  the  opinion 
of  ocean  recession  at  this  point. 

No  Chinamen  were  seen,  as  in  Peru,  among  the  tawny  ChQ- 
enos,  squatting  on  the  wharf  under  their  gaily-striped  ponchos, 
or  listlessly  lounging  through  the  streets.  Slavery,  little  under- 
stood by  Ihe  ignorant  masses  in  its  extended  application  to  na- 
tional, social,  and  domestic  condition,  and  in  its  relations  to 
nature's  ordinances ;  and  misrepresented  by  artful  demagogues 
and  fanatics,  the  more  readily  to  deceive  the  unthinking  and 
accomplish  selfish  purposes,  or  gratify  an  insane  idea  however 
hostile  to  the  public  peace,  is  so  repugnant  to  these  people — ^who 
do  not  know  what  freedom  is  except  as  implied  by  the  license 
to  stir  up  an  occasional  row,  which  they  call  revolution,  and 
gating  shot  or  banished  for  it  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible 
authority — ^that  they  will  not  even  allow  the  vokmta/ry  servitude 
of  Coolie  a^pprerUiceship^  temporary  though  it  be.  Is  not  this 
^  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel "  ? 
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The  "  Scotland,''  a  Boston  barque,  has  just  dropped  anebor 
alongside.  She  sailed  flrom  this  port  a  tew  days  since  loaded 
heavily  with  copper,  and  for  want  of  a  "trunk''  for  its  proper 
distribution,  became  strained,  leaked  badly,  and  must  discharge 
cargo  and  repair.  A  "broken  back"  is  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence of  carrying  copper  cargo  without  suitable  staging ;  and 
such  is  as  fatal  an  accident  to  a  ship  as  to  a  man. 

Having  added  to  our  list  of  passengers  for  Valparaiso,  we 
steamed  out  of  harbor  and  headed  south  for  Coquimbo,  our  next 
port  of  destination.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  of  the 
morning  after  quitting  Caldera,  we  were  off  La  Serena^  a  town 
of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  coast  of  Chile ;  and  at  the 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  looking  attractively  in  its  pic- 
turesque surroundings.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  Pedro  de 
Valdivia  established  his  first  colony,  when,  in  1640,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  and  a  few  Peruvian  Indians,  after 
traversing  the  inhospitable  desert  of  Atacama,  he  marched  into 
the  heart  of  Chile,  to  lay  tiie  foundation  of  the  present  city  of 
Santiago.  A  bold  enterprise,  considering  his  small  force  and 
meagre  resources,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Marshal  Al- 
magro,  who  had  been  empowered  by  the  Emperor  Charles  of 
Spain  to  discover  and  occupy  the  country  for  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  leagues  south  of  the  limit  of  Pizarro's  territory, 
and  who  had  made  the  first  attempt  to  penetrate  Chile  and  bring 
it  imder  Spanish  dominion,  had  but  a  short  time  before  been  so 
discouraged  in  the  effort  as  to  leave  the  country,  and  return  to 
Cuzco  without  prosecuting  the  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  per- 
manent settlement  in  any  part  of  it.  La  Serena  occupies  a 
small  plain  between  lofty  hills,  which  bound  the  river  vaUey, 
extending  inland.  And  here  for  the  first  time  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  the  green  garniture  of  earth  was  unfolded  to  our 
view.  Church  steeples  were  seen  rising  graceftilly  above  white 
houses  and  dark  trees ;  and  although  not  heard  in  the  distance, 
no  doubt  their  bells,  pealed  forth  their  Sabbath  chimes,  to  call 
worshippers  to  their  religious  observances.  The  anchorage 
being  far  from  shore  we  passed  on  seven  or  eight  miles  ftirther 
to  the  recognized  seaport  of  this  district — Coqy/imbo — ^in  lati- 
tude 30®  S.,  which  is  better  sheltered,  with  deeper  water,  and 
greater  facilities  for  conferee. 
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Coquimbo  has  a  dnstj  plaza,  guarded  from  tide  and  roller 
which  seek  to  sprinkle  it,  by  a  stone  wall,  beyond  which  projects 
a  wharf  for  convenient  landing  of  passengers  and  freight.  On 
the  other  three  sides  of  the  plaza  are  frame  store-houses  and 
public  offices ;  miserable  looking  shanties  compose  the  rest  of 
the  town.  These  are  scattered  along  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  rocks, 
pfled  in  in^rtxicable  confdsion,  and  defying  intrusion  from  man 
or  beast.  From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  sixteen  furnace  chim- 
neys may,be  counted,  which,  in  respect  to  the  day,  are  not  in 
blast  Their  foreign  ownership  and  direction  may  account  for 
this  observance ;  for  the  commandment,  ^^  Bemember  the  Sab- 
*  bath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  is  not  obeyed  by  the  coast  natives. 

*'  The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest : 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore? 
It  is  not  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast. 

Hark  I  hear  you  not  the  forest  monarch's  roar  ?  ^ 

Crashing  the  lance  he  snufb  the  spouting  gore 

Of  man  and  steed,  overthrown  beneath  his  horn; 
The  thronged  Arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more ; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  human  entrails  torn, 
Nor  shrinkfl  the  female  eye,  nor  e'en  affects  to  mourn." 

Sixteen  vessels  are  lying  at  anchor,  loading  and  unloading, 
showing  a  considerable  import  and  export  trade  with  the  interior 
through  this  place.  The  shipments  from  Coquimbo  are  copper 
—metal  and  ore. 

A  large  cargo  of  human  live  stock,  chiefly  of  the  complexion 
of  the  great  staple  of  the  coast  hiUs  for  five  hundred  miles,  and 
uncounted  baskets,  bundles,  and  promiscuous  truck,  having  been 
taken  aboard,  the  signal  sent  its  echoes  of  departure  among  the 
distant  heights,  and  a  wild  rush  of  affrighted  natives  was  made 
from  the  steamer  for  the  launches  filinging  to  her  side.  So  great 
is  their  horror  of  sea-sickness,  that  when  a  voyage  is  inevitable, 
they  bury  themselves  in  berth  and  blanket  as  soon  as  they  come 
.bir^d  there.remain,  if  cabin  paasengerB,  until  am^  at 
their  destination  they  are  aroused  from  torpor  to  go  ashore.  A 
separation  at  Coquimbo  is  a  scene  of  action  and  expression,  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  not  easily  forgotten.  But  the  wild  ex- 
citement, the  mingled  exclamations  of  apprehension,  terror,  and 
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'warning,  the  boisterous  joy  and  ridiculous  gymnastics  of  some 
who  gained  the  launches  in  safety,  though  sometimes  at  the  cost 
of  a  wet  jacket,  and  the  wail  of  agonized  parting  of  others, 
conld  not  drown  the  hoarse  word  of  command  that  rose  from 
the  ship's  gallery  above  the  din ;  and  the  "  let  her  go  "  of  Com- 
modore Bloomfield  soon  gave  ns  a  headway  that  merged  the 
fortunes  of  all  in  the  destiny  of  the  steamer.  The  copper-skinB 
of  the  second  class  speedily  went  to  work  rigging  shelters  on  the 
forecastle  with  shawls  and  fancy  blankets,  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  cooler  winds  of  the  higher  latitudes  we  are  daily 
making ;  the  rocky  promontory  of  Coquimbo,  as  we  bore  away 
from  the  harbor,  looking  like  a  huge  rasp  forged  in  Yulcan's 
workshop. 

From  thirty  to  forty  miles  south  of  Coquimbo  a  promontory 
of  the  coast  is  seen,  sternly  sterile  in  its  aspect,  and  called,  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  cow's  tongue,  "  Lingua  de  Vaca.'' 

We  have  a  beautiful  day  and  delicious  atmosphere,  inspiring 
pleasant  thoughts.  I  would  like  to  put  together  a  missive  of 
such,  but  my  stateroom-companion — ^we  have  filled  up  at  the 
various  stopping  places  to  repletion — ^is  so  garrulously  inclined 
and  inapprehensive  of  my  monosyllables,  that  an  attempt  to  do 
BO  might  disturb  feelingB  in  harmony  with  Burroimding  nature. 
I  Will  go  on  deck  and  look  on  the  great  sea,  ever  full  of  sub- 
limity  and  instruction. 

The  breeze  of  yesterday  afternoon  heightened  to  a  gale  in 
the  evening,  and  through  the  night  blew  ftiriously  fix)m  the 
southwest,  disturbing  the  ocean  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make 
the  horizontal  the  favorite  position  of  every  thing  on  deck  and 
in  cabin.  Pedestrians  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  the  nearest 
personal  approach  to  perpetual  motion — a  German  diplomat — 
having  "  turned  in "  to  avoid  being  turned  over.  Old  Boreas 
seems  to  think  that  nautical  novices  have  underrated  his  power 
to  toss  the  Pacific  about.  However  the  name  may  imply  tran- 
quillity, we  do  not  now  deny  the  Pacific's  entire  submissiveness 
to  the  higher  power  of  upper  air.  We  have  been  pitched,  pelted, 
pummelled,  and  punished  particularly  and  promiscuously,  enough 
to  show  its  ability  to  get  up  an  elemental  row,  even  in  this 
latitude,  after  the  manner  of  that  "  Horn  "  which  is  generally 
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snpfpoeed  to  have  no  equal  alternative  dilemma.  The  heavy 
blow  made  it  necessary  last  night  to  stand  fiirther  off  the  coast 
than  nsnal ;  and  as  the  steamer's  course  this  morning  is  south- 
east  to  make  our  destiBation,  Bhe  is  Btnxck  by  m)68^a8  from 
the  sonthwest  with  such  force  that  her  port  state-room  lights  are 
sonk  nnder  water.  AU  things  movable  are  lashed,  and  even 
man  descends  £t*om  his  high  estate,  or  has  to  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  "floored."  Oh !  that  I  were  a  pendulum 
for  a  time,  that  the  perpendicular,  which  is  my  anatomical  right, 
might  be  maintained  I  Better  the  monotony  of  merely  apparent 
oscillation,  with  cansounts  rectUude,  than  the  largest  latitude  of 
motion  resulting  in  a  sense  of  acbioL  degradation. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  origin  of  the  name 
Valparaiso,  the  chief  seaport  of  Chile,  for  which  we  are  bound. 
While  some  say  that  the  Spaniards  who  entered  Chile  &om 
Peru,  aCTOBS  the  desert  of  Atacama,  while  seeking  the  sea  down 
the  vaUey  of  Quillota,  first  beheld  here  the  beautiful  harbor  in 
a  setting  of  verdure,  which  called  forth  the  exclamation  Val 
Paraiso — ^Vale  of  Paradise ;  others  refer  it  to  the  early  mariners, 
who,  after  a  weary  voyage  were  rejoiced  by  the  surpassing  scene 
of  surrounding  hills  and  quebradas  clad  in  the  livery  of  early 
spring,  whai,  doubling  the  rocky  bluff  which  shields  the  little 
bay  on  the  west,  they  cast  anchor  in  its  welcome  haven.  The 
inspiration  which  so  baptized  the  spot  may  be  comprehended,  if 
these  bold  men  were  as  mercilessly  buffeted  as  we  were  for  the 
day  before  we  made  the  port.  But  why  this  oce^n  should  have 
been  called  El  PadjicOy  by  Fernando  de  Magelhaens,  who  first 
enta^  it  by  the  strait  that  bears  his  name,  is  not  as  easily 
miderstood,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  that  famous 
voyage  he  sailed  wWi  great  storms — "  con  gran  tormenta  " — even 
as  &r  as  latitude  SS""  20'. 

As  we  neared  our  destination,  steering  southerly,  Concon 
Point  was  passed  lying  on  the  left,  and  Valparaiso  JPoint,  sur- 
moimted  by  its  light-house,  on-  the  right ;  the  semicircular  bay 
stretching  before  us  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and  two 
nules  wide,  with  eighty  merchantmen  and  men-o'-war  riding  at 
andior  in  the  port  next  in  commercial  importance  to  CaUao  on 
this  coast.    The  city  of  Valparaiso  was  seen  occupying  a  narrow 
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Thb  plan  of  the  city  of  Valparaifio  was  determined  by  ne- 
cessity, not  design*  Embracing  the  semidrcnlar  harbor  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  is  a  correspondingly  shaped 
Bern,  a  range  of  hills  of  from  twelve  hundred  to  fonrteen  hun- 
dred feet  high*  These  hills,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number,  are 
partially  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines  called  quebradm, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  distiact  to  have  received  special  names, 
to  wit:  Gerro  Alegre,  Cerro  de  la  Conoepdon,  Cerro  dd  Bor 
nm,  Cerro  de  Bellamsta,  Cerro  de  Ywngod,  Cerro  de  la  CordUr 
leraj  &c ;  while  others,  the  usual  resorts  of  sailors  when  ashore, 
Iiave  borrowed  an  English  nautical  phraseology,  and  are  known 
among  foreign  mariners  as  the  foretop,  mai/ntop,  mdzsentop. 
However  eiqperienced  Jack  may  be  iu  surmounting  difficulties^ 
dimbiug  into  these  altitudes  proves  dangerous,  and  he  often 
comes  down  with  a  mortifying  reminder  that  his  lonely  bunk 
below  deck  is  safer  than  a  more  social  hammock  aloft.  Some 
of  the  hills  are  deeply  seamed  with  gullies ;  others  present  pla- 
teaus which  the  hand  of  art  has  formed  into  terraces  made  ac- 
cessible by  steep  winding  paths  and  stairways.  Long  since  the 
foot  of  the  sierra  probably  dipped  boldly  into  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  and  was  washed  by  ocean  swells ;  but  centuries  of  disinte- 
gration furnished  debris  of  stone  and  earth,  which  has  been 
washed  from  the  hills  by  rain-torrents,  and  thus  has  been  grad- 
nafly  formed  a  crescentric  level  belt  along  the  water's  edge,  two 
miles  in  length,  and  of  varying  width,  on  which  the  business 
13 
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part  of  the  city  has  been  buflt.  So  narrow  is  this  beach  between 
the  rocky  buttress  of  the  Cerro  de  la  Concepcion  arid  the  water 
line,  that  bnt  a  single  street  is  found  there,  which,  being  near 
the  centre  of  the  elongated  city,  may  be  compared  to  the  con; 
tracted  middle  of  an  hour-glass  held  horizontally ;  while  the 
expanded  parts  of  the  city,  extending  east  and  west  from  its 
waist,  find  a  similitude  in  the  enlarged  bulbs  of  the  glass.  The 
west  end— el  Puerto,  the  Port — ^is  the  older  part  of  Valparaiso, 
where  wholesale  business  is  transacted,  and  where  are  also  found 
the  Intendencia^  or  local  government  house,  the  custom-house 
and  public  stores.  The  east  end  of  this  lower  part  of  the  city 
is  the  more  modem,  over  which  business  improvements  are  ex- 
tending, and  is  called  the  Almendrdl^  from  an  almond  grove 
that  once  beautified  the  spot.  From  the  contracted  huddle, 
streets  radiate  east  and  west ;  more  numerous  and  widely  spread, 
however,  to  the  east,  over  the  Ahnendral,  than  to  the  west,  over 
El  Puerto,  the  former  being  larger.  These  streets  are  traversed 
at  right  angles  and  at  unequal  distances  by  cross  streets,  in  most 
instances,  indeed,  mere  alleys,  which  are  little  else  than  less 
precipitous  continuations  of  the  gorges  of  the  adjacent  hiUs. 
Commerce  has  appropriated  the  greater  part  of  this  level  space 
to  its  own  use,  hence  parts  of  the  adjoining  heights  have  been 
sought  for  as  residences ;  and  there,  on  ledge  and  hill-side,  on 
projecting  rock,  and  along  the  rims  of  ragged  gullies,  citizens 
have  built  dwellings,  which,  however  picturesque  the  panorama 
they  present  from  a  distance,  rising  above  each  other  in  succes- 
sive tiers  like  a  great  amphitheatre,  yet  are,  when  scrutinized 
closely,  a  conftised  assemblage  of  indifferent  buildings,  in  dan- 
gerous and  dirty  localities ;  tottering  in  many  instances  on  the 
brinks  of  precipices  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  in  others  overlook- 
ing ravines  of  filth  which  would  prove  sources  of  pestilence  but 
for  the  daily  hurricanes  that  sweep  over  the  Sierra,  and  disperse 
the  malaria  at  one  season,  and  the  torrents  of  raiu  which  at 
another  wash  away  accumulated  nuisances,  threatening,  too,  the 
miserable  hovels  that  stand  on  their  verge.  An  exception  to 
this  description  must  be  made  of  the  Cerro  Alegre,  improved 
as  it  is  with  tasteful  cottages,  and  terraced  and  adorned  T^th 
flower-gardens  and  shrubbery;  where  English,  German,  and 
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American  residents  fonn  a  distinct  social  community,  cherish- 
ing their  peculiar  characteristics,  promoting  each  other's  happi- 
ness and  improvement  by  the  jsnltivation  of  Kterature,  accom- 
plishments, and  amusements  of  a  higher  civilization;  and  con- 
tributing by  their  example  of  good  order,  industry,  and  peace- 
ful pnrsuit  of  the  means  of  happiness,  to*  elevate  the  native 
standard  of  progress.  This  happy  restdt  of  foreign  and  native 
intercourse  in  Valparaiso  none  can  fail  to  perceive,  who  have 
mingled  with  Chilean  families  of  the  higher  class,  among  whom 
will  be  found  examples  of  rare  moral  excellence,  intelligence, 
aecomplishment,  and  refinement,  however  immoral,  vicious,  ig- 
norant, and  degraded  the  vnlgar  masses. 

But  the  enlightened  and  accomplished  few,  and  the  occa- 
sional examples  of  domestic  and  social  virtues,  should  not  be 
r^arded  as  furnishing  the  standard  of  pMic  intelligence  and 
morals.  It  would  be  equally  just  to  involve  partial  excellences 
in  the  oondenmation  of  the  vices  of  the  many.  However  pain- 
fully national  sensitiveness  may  feel  the  judgment,  yet  truth 
demands  the  acknowledgment  that  pvhlio  virtue  is  neither  a 
sentiment  nor  an  observance  in  Valparaiso ;  an  opinion  com- 
mon among  travellers,  and  generally  entertained  by  foreign  res- 
idents ;  who  recognize  in  the  frequent  abandonment  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  by  old  men  and  young,  either  a  greater  love  of 
vicious  indulgences  elsewhere,  or  a  want  of  attraction  at  home ; 
who  see  in^e  stem  discipline  of  the  mother  who  marches  her 
daughters  in  single  file  before  her  on  the  street,  watchfol  of 
their  every  movement  and  look,  a  want  of  confidence  in  them 
and  in  others,  sadly  indicative  of  Tier  unfavorable  opinion  of 
filial  and  of  public  morality;  who  infer  from  the  refasal  to  en- 
trust sisters  to  the  care  and  protection  of  their  own  brothers,  or 
of  other  near  kindred,  a  deplorable  evidence  of  lost  faith  and 
of  profligacy  in  those  best  known  to  them ;  who  perceive  in  the 
separate  apartments  of  a  large  number  of  females  without  visi- 
ble means  of  support,  reasonable  presumption  of  abandoned 
habits ;  who  behold  in  the  atrocious  excesses,  robberies,  and 
murders  of  the  soldiery,  during  revolutionary  outbreaks,  and 
the  indulgence  by  them  of  licentious  and  savage  passions,  proofe 
of  depravity,  originating  in  an  education  of  infamy,  or  in 
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wicked  n^lect ;  and  who  recognize  on  the  public  streets,  in  the 
multiform  diseases  known  only  to  a  secret  nomenclature,  the 
proofs  of  a  wide-spread  depravity,  associated  with  a  recklessness 
of  consequences  or  a  destitution  of  the  means  of  relief.  The 
want  of  the  latter  evinces  a  lamentable  disregard  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  the  public  health.  In  excuse  of  this  n^- 
lect  it  may  be  stated  that  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  said  to 
have  been  exerted  to  prevent  any  public  provision  being  made 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  incident  to  lewdness.  A  physician 
of  eminence  informed  me  that  the  medical  profession  ascertained 
an  enormous  percentage  of  such  diseases ;  and  through  a  com- 
missioner appointed  for  that  purpose,  prepared  and  proposed 
to  the  civil  authorities  sanitary  measures  for  their  treatment 
and  prevention.  To  their  amazement  they  found  themselves 
opposed  by  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  church,  the  proposal 
being  denounced  as  subversive  of  the  will  of  God,  and  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  immorahty  and  legitunate  vice.  Municipal 
benevolence,  threatened  by  clerical  malediction,  resisted  kindly 
influences,  instead  of  remembering  that  the  Head  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  traced  with  His  own  hand  the  Divine  Judgment, 
"  He  who  is  without  sin  let  him  oast  the  first  stone ; "  and  that 
He  "  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages,  healing  every  sich- 
ne88  cmd  every  disease  among  the  people." 

The  hospitalities  of  a  charming  family  often  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  of  gazing  jfrom  the  Cerro  Alegre  uporf  the  busy 
scene  below,  where  ships  flying  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and 
obedient  to  port  regulations  lying  as  if  in  line  of  battle,  rode  at 
anchor  with  merely  suflScient  length  of  cable  to  guard  against 
accidents  in  a  rarely  tranquil  harbor ;  while  launches  bore  their 
cargoes  to  shore,  to  be  carried  thence  through  busy  streets  to 
the  spacious  warehouses  of  El  Puerto.  Beyond  was  the  grander 
scene,  where  ocean  spread  out  its  heaving  bosom  on  die  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  verdant  Vi^Ai  del  Mar  skirted  with 
its  emerald  setting  the  snowy-crested  surf  that  washes  its  foot, 
and  the  CaTwpafla  of  Qmllota  in  the  distance,  looking  darkly 
down  on  humbler  comrades;  while  a  hundred  miles  off  to  the 
northeast  Aconcagua  lifted  its  proud  summit  more  than  twenty- 
two  thousand  feet  toward  the  heavens,  as  if  to  assert  its  pre- 
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rogative  of  majesty  over  nearly  all  its  mighty  brothers  of  the 
Andean  Cordillera,  It  is  appropriate  that  such  a  scene,  show- 
ing the  destiny  of  man  ftdfilled  in  the  active  enterprises  of  life, 
and  the  grandeur  and  beneficence  of  nature,  should  be  outspread 
for  the  daily  contemplation  of  those  who,  like  the  residents  of 
Cerro  Al^re,  appreciate  the  nobleness  of  the  former,  and  the 
lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude  taught  by  the  latter. 

At  the  base  of  the  mole,  on  which  alone  merchandise  and 
passengers  are  permitted  to  be  landed  that  smuggling  may  be 
prevented,  stands  the  Custonx-house,  the  upper  floor  of  which  is 
used  as  an  Exchange  and  Commercial  Eeading-Eoom.  Com- 
modious fire-proof  bonded  warehouses  on  the  beach  further  west, 
are  overlooked  by  a  not  very  formidable  fortification  on  the 
heights  above.  To  the  south  of  the  custom-house  is  the  principal 
plaza,  on  which  are  usually  seen  large  quantities  of  foreign 
goods  undeigoing  inspection  and  delivery.  Fronting  on  the 
plaza  opposite  to  the  custom-house  is  the  Intendencia,  a  substan- 
tial but  plain  building,  the  official  residence  of  the  Intendentey 
or  Governor  of  this  Province,  and  fiimishing  also  offices  for 
certain  subordinates.  Behind  the  Intendencia,  as  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  are  barracks  for  the  military,  many  of  whom, 
in  flaunting  regimentals,  are  kept  on  hand  in  this  so-called 
model  republic  of  South  America,  to  hold  in  check  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  this  people,  who  are  thought  to  be  especially  bold  and 
revolutionary  in  their  tendencies,  perhaps  from  the  influence  of 
the  free  speech  and  insubordinate  example  of  the  large  foreign 
element  of  Valparaiso.  The  city  boasts  of  two  other  patches  of 
ground  called  plazas — ^the  Plaza  de  la  Municipalidad  and  the 
Plaza  Victoria.  On  the  former  several  dirty  alleys  debouch ; 
and  the  latter,  although  boasting  of  the  contiguity  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  mausoleum  of  a  fountain  which  seems  to  have  died  of 
drought,  shows  so  many  traces  of  vandalism  as  to  indicate  a 
republican  repugnance  to  the  fine  arts  similar,  with  shame  be 
it  said^  to  our  own. 

Both  hereditary  partiality  for  contracted  thoroughfares  and 
a  necessity  to  economize  space,  have  led  to  the  making  of 
narrow  streets,  barely  wide  enough  to  allow  of  two  vehicles  to 
pass  each  other,  and  not  then  without  the  wheels  dipping  into 
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the  curb-gutters,  and  liberally  bespattering  pedestrians  on  the 
four  feet  mde  sidewalks,  from  head  to  foot.  Wretched  is  the 
fashionable  seSora,  even  in  fair  weather,  who  happens  on  these 
narrowest  of  promenades  at  the  moment  of  passing  each  other 
of  two  omnibus  coaches :  nothing  wiU  save  her  fi^m  a  shower 
of  filth,  but  retreat  through  the  nearest  doorway  at  hand  capa- 
ble of  admitting  an  expansion  of  crinoline,  certainly  not  adapted 
to  Spanish-American  sidewalks.  And  in  the  wet  season,  when 
the  streets  and  quebradas  are  filled  with  torrents  of  muddy 
water  from  the  hiUs,  an  India  rubber  armor,  or  a  close  coach, 
affords  the  only  security  against  a  baptism  ruinous  alike  to 
costume  and  composure.  The  streets  are  also  unusually  rough, 
from  the  promiscuous  use  of  large  and  small  stones  in  paving. 

The  business  part  of  the  town  has  somewhat  of  a  European 
look,  as  well  because  of  the  height  and  general  style  and 
material  of  buildings,  as  from  the  character  of  goods  and  their 
display  in  shop-windows;  and  also  from  the  great  number  of 
foreigners,  their  dress,  language,  manners,  and  customs,  there 
seen.  While  ekewhere,  the  Spanish  one-story  or  low  two-stoiy 
houses  with  projecting  balconies  are  found,  roofed  with  tons  of 
red  tiles  sufficient  to  crush  any  ordinary  fi-amework.  The 
humbler  houses  are  floored  with  brick,  and  having  grated  un- 
glazed  windows,  look  cheerless,  comfortless,  and  prison-like. 
Balconies  are  now  prohibited  by  law,  because  of  the  combustible 
nature  of  their  materials,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
favoring  the  extension  of  fires  heretofore  very  destructive  in 
Valparaiso.  But  where  these  mementoes  of  antique  architec- 
ture remain,  the  ostentatious  closets  on  them — generally  sought 
to  be  hidden  in  other  countries — do  not  give  strangers  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  former  Chilean  refinement,  particularly  when  it 
is  considered  that  worshippers  in  these  profane  temples,  going 
and  returning,  were  the  "  observed  of  all  observers." 

The  churches  at  Valparaiso  are  neither  so  numerous  as  at 
Lima,  nor  so  violative  of  good  taste  in  architectural  design.  In 
the  latter  city  idolatry  seems  to  be  canonized  even  in  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways ;  but  in  the  former,  religious  ceremonials  are 
seen  only  in  the  churches  and  at  the  Pantheon.  Intercourse 
with  a  higher  intellectual  cultivation  and  enlightened  religious 
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sentiment,  is  slowly  leading  to  the  entertainment  of  more 
rational  views  and  observances ;  besides  which  it  is  impossible 
to  command  deference  for  priestly  processions  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  business,  more  intent  on  the  dominant  duties 
of  life  than  on  the  tinsel,  trumpery,  and  pharisaical  street- 
comer  shows  of  priestcraft ;  which  have  no  higher  aim  or  use 
than  imposing  on  the  ignorant,  and  tickling  the  fancy  of  de- 
luded and  superstitious  followers.  Nine  Eoman  Catholic  sanc- 
tuaries daily  assert  their  prerogative  of  constitutionally-decreed 
worship ;  while  a  Protestant  Episcopal  and  a  Congregational 
Church  are  graciously  allowed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  hide  themselves  unostentatiously  within  high  inclosures,  thus 
avoiding  offence  to  national  religious  prejudice. 

One  of  the  many  hills  surrounding  the  harbor  is  devottd  to 
biQial  purposes,  and  on  it  is  the  Pcmtheon^  a  cemetery  of  three 
or  four  acres,  with  adobe  wall,  gateway,  and  chapel.  Here  are 
dosely-crowded  vaults  and  graves,  and  many  monuments  of 
excellent  design  and  execution,  showing  a  higher  sentiment  and 
better  taste  than  prevail  in  Peru.  My  visit  to  the  Pantheon 
happened  on  All-Saints'  day— called  also  AU-Souls'  day — a  festi- 
val  strictly  observed  here,  business  being  suspended,  and  every 
OathoKc  considering  it  a  reli^ous  duty  to  bestow  votive  offer- 
ings in  memory  of  departed  friends,  and  aid  in  all  the  ways  in- 
culcated by  the  Church  in  extricating  their  souls  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  transgression.  I  fell  into  the  living  current  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  setting  with  a  free  wiU  toward  that 
mournful  spot,  to  which  ihey  must  soon  be  carried  whether  they 
will  or  not  They  bore  wreaths,  bouquets,  and  baskets  of  flow- 
ers, and  passed  through  an  alley  bordered  by  hovels,  the  tenants 
of  which  profited  by  the  chance  of  selling  diUoes^  for  which 
senoritas  have  a  passionate  fondness;  while  black  eyes  occa- 
sionally flashed  invitations  from  window  and  door  to  turn  aside 
the  unwary.  Then  winding  our  way  up  a  tortuous  acclivity 
along  the  edge  of  a  ravine  of  pestiferous  exhalations,  we  next 
ascended  a  steep  hill-side,  and  finally  turning  abruptly  to  the  left 
from  the  dusty  ascent,  we  clambered  along  a  rugged  pathway 
which  led  to  the  cemetery  gate.  There  stood  sentinels  armed 
and  accoutred  for  destruction,  fit  representatives  of  the  dread 
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master  they  served,  and  whose  portal  they  guarded — a  need- 
less service,  however,  for  all  are  welcome  within  these  domains 
of  death,  whether  they  come  to  honor  or  to  be  honored,  to  pray 
or  to  be  prayed  for,  to  return  or  to  remain.  It  inspired  sym- 
pathy and  respect  to  see  the  living  seeking  the  resting-places  of 
their  beloved  and  there  depositing  on  polished  marble  and  ver- 
dant mound  the  silent  tokens  of  affection,  veneration,  grief^  and 
hope.  And  if  candor  would  allow,  gladly  would  this  narrative 
be  here  arrested,  for  there  is  no  gratification  in  recording  in- 
stances of  pious  fraud,  and  of  superstition  and  delusion, 
although  the  offipring  of  sincere  religious  sentiment. 

Priestcraft  in  all  ages,  and  of  its  various  modifications  of 
faith,  form,  and  doctrine,  has  well  understood,  that  the  readiest 
roaa  to  the  purse  of  the  believer  is  through  his  heart.  The 
fears  of  the  dim  and  uncertain  future,  and  the  lingering  love 
and  desire  to  secure  the  eternal  happiness  of  departed  spirits, 
respond  to  the  talisman  of  an  intercession,  the  efficacy  of  which 
has  been  inculcated  by  the  artful  and  designing ;  who  would 
not,  if  they  could,  recognize  the  insult  to  heaven  in  supposing 
that  their  human  interposition  could  divert  it  from  adherence 
to  the  righteous  and  eternal  principles  of  its  own  moral  govern- 
ment, and  the  unchanging  judgments  founded  upon  them ;  and 
which  assuredly  recognizes  no  influence  to  divert  it  from  these, 
bought  by  filthy  lucre.  This  inculcated  delusion  is  not  found 
here  alone,  but  the  sectarianism  of  other  nationa  arrogating  a 
higher  reach  of  intelligence  and  reason,  is  tarnished  by  the  same 
theological  artifice  in  one  or  another  of  itei  various  forms.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  the  clergy  should  have  availed  of  this 
sad  occasion,  when  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart  were  tenderly 
alive  to  impressions,  to  levy  contributions  on  superstitious  credu- 
lity.   In  many  parts  of  the  cemetery  were  seen 

"  State  Priests,  sole  venders  of  the  lore 

That  works  salvation," 

with  upturned  eyes,  or  resting  occasionally  on  the  purse  of  the 
employer  who  stood  by,  mumbling  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the 
deceased,  or  for  extrication  from  presmned  detentions  by  tlie 
way,  or  exclusions  from  heaven ;  sometimes  stopping  in  their 
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orisons  to  ask  the  name  of  the  beneficiary  on  whdBe  behalf  the 
-  petition  was  made,  that  by  its  audible  announcement  in  the 
right  place  and  at  the  proper  time,  no  mistake  could  be  made 
by  the  saint  addressed  as  to  the  identical  person  to  be  benefited 
by  the  intermediation.  The  length  of  the  prayer  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  repetitions,  important  conditions  of  suocessftd  appli- 
cation for  celestial  favor,  were  observed  to  depend  on  the 
amount  of  the  fee ;  about  which  a  little  misunderstanding  arose 
oocasionally,  the  Pad/re  generally  succeeding  in  enforcing  his 
own  views  of  the  contract,  a  very  natural  result  as  he  probably 
reserved  the  right  to  revoke  what  he  had  done.  One  handsome 
young  priest  of  uncommon  shrewdness  and  business  tact,  and 
with  a  lurking  devil  in  his  piercing  black  eye,  seemed  to  treat 
the  occasion  as  affording  the  chance  of  a  profitable  speculation. 
And,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  everywhere  with  the  young  and 
good-looking  of  the  clerical  profession  of  all  forms  of  faith,  he 
was  an  especial  favorite  with  the  ladies,  who  were  certainly  the 
chief  victims  of  pious  firaud  here  as  elsewhere.  The  mediations 
this  popular  Padre  were  always  engaged  several  performances 
I,  so  great  was  the  demand  for  his  pleadings,  the  persuasive 
loquence  of  which  may  have  been  ftdly  known  to  some  of  his 
fiadr  patrons.  He  was  absolutely  loaded  down  with  small  change, 
which  he  turned  into  his  well-lined  pockets  byihe  handfiill,  like 
a  huckster  on  market-day  enjoying  the  monopoly  of  a  much 
sought  after  commodity.  In  the  chapel  a  general  service  was 
hdd  for  the  repose  of  all  the  dead  collectively.  Occasionally 
there  was  seen  near  a  tomb  an  old  family  servant,  a  wreck  of 
better  times,  with  rosary  in  hand  petitioning  heaven  in  behalf 
of  those  whose  kindness  in  life  was  not  forgotten  in  death ;  an 
unbought  offering  of  grateftd  intercession  more  precious  than 
the  marketable  appeals  of  the  crafty  and  heartless. 

Separated  from,  the  Pantheon  by  a  narrow  lane  is  a  smaller 
burial  ground  for  Protestant  sepulture.  Formerly  a  foreigner 
not  of  the  Koman  Catholic  failji,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head 
when  death  stilled  its  achings.  But  religious  intolerance  has  so 
far  yielded  to  the  benign  influence  of  a  growing  commercial  in- 
tercourse, that  a  heretic  may  now  find  interment  without  the 
friends  who  carry  him  to  the  grave  being  stoned,  as  in  times 
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pafit,  by  a  Chilean  mob ;  and  withont  the  probability  that  the 
body  will  be  disinterred,  and  subjected  as  formerly  to  profane 
exposure. 

Still  further  from  the  Pantheon  is  a  Potter's-field,  where  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  and  friendless  are  put  into  a  pit  capable  of 
holding  many  hundreds.  They  are  placed  in  layers  with  inter- 
vening strata  of  earth,  the  horrid  sepulchre  of  decomposing 
ijiortality  being  left  open  to  the  day  until  filled,  when  it  is 
coyered  with  caustic  lime  and  sealed  with  earth.  Hither  also 
a  living  throng  of  impoverished  looking  beings  bent  their  steps. 
And  here,  too,  was  seen  the  fiJse  disciple  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good,  ostentatiously  displaying  the  crucifix,  the 
holy  symbol  of  self-sacrifice,  but  which  was  insulted  by  him  who 
bore  it  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  take  the  pittance  of  poverty, 
for  naught  was  here  but  the  coin  of  wretchedness.  And  what 
could  be  doled  out  for  its  piece  of  .copper,  but  a  modicum  of 
even  hypocritical  sanctity  ? — ^the  miserable  victim  of  imposture 
throwing  himself  upon  his  straw  that  night  without  even  so 
much  as  a  penny  loaf  of  bread  to  appease  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Whatever  the  name  of  the  festival  of  this  day,  whether  "  AD 
Saints  "  or  "  All  Souls,"  certainly  they  are  not  all  saints  who 
are  the  chief  actors  in  its  celebration ;  and  as  to  their  own  souls, 
they  will  stand  much  in  need  of  holier  intercession  to  save 
them  from  the  penalties  of  unrighteousness.  Turning  speedily 
from  this  last  repugnant  scene,  I  joined  on  the  way  to  the  city 
a  cheerful  throng  who  were  descending  the  hill,  apparently 
self-€atisfied  with  what  they  doubtless  deemed  the  good  deeds 
of  the  day. 

A  stranger  in  Valparaiso  will  not  fail  to  observe,  inamedi- 
ately  on  landing,  the  heraldic  looking  Fire  Insurance  badges ; 
sometimes  three  or  four,  representing  as  many  difierent  com- 
panies, being  seen  on  a  single  house,  showing  an  unusual  appre- 
hension of  fire.  And  this  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
that  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  an  alarm ;  and  so  disastrous 
have  been  the  conflagrations  that  property  of  $5,000,000  value 
has  been  destroyed  in  ten  hours  by  one  fire.  Insurance  com- 
panies are  said  to  have  preceded  frequent  fires  here,  and  it  is  a 
mooted  question  if  they  are  not  also  entitled  to  the  priority  of 
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cause  and  effect.  I  did  not  see  an  Insnrance  badge  or  a  fire- 
engine  in  lima ;  and  one  only  of  the  latter  in  Callao,  and  that 
was  exhibited  as  a  curiosity  to  a  wondering  crowd.  Nor  did  I 
Bee  a  fire  nor  hear  an  alarm  in  either  of  those  cities ;  but  from 
North  American  experience  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  oppor- 
tnnity  wiU  soon  be  afforded  by  the  cnrions  to  test  the  capacities 
of  the  new  apparatus  in  Callao.  In  Valparaiso,  however,  insnr- 
ance companies,  fire  companies,  fire  bells,  and  fires  of  courge, 
abonnd.  Seyeral  of  the  first  named  are  of  foreign  capital  sent 
here  for  investment,  and  so  probable  is  the  investment  to  become 
pemiwrverd  that'  the  speculation  may  well  be  declined  unless  to 
gratify  a  disinterested  desire  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  others. 
The  fire  companies  have  peculiar  and  independent  organizations 
according  to  the  nationality  of  their  members,  most  of  whom 
are  foreigners.  A  law  exemptmg  all  firemen  from  Ae  perform^ 
ance  of  military  duty  secures  the  services  of  a  sufficient  num- 
l}er  of  able-bodied  natives  to  man  each  apparatus.  The  steam 
fire-engine  and  alarm  telegraph  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  Chile.  By  and  by  she  will  be  taught  their  value.  But  a 
tug  with  a  fire-engine  attachment,  and  the  head  of  water  given 
by  the  elevation  of  the  city  reservoir,  located  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  port  and  Almendral,  are  im- 
portant additions  to  the  ordinary  means  for  the  extinguishment 
of  fires. 

Valparaiso  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  but  it  is  t<5o  costly, 
when  the  large  coal  deposits  around  Arauco  Bay,  and  the 
facility  of  water  transportation  thence,  are  considered.  The 
street  gas  lamp  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  our  cities.  A 
long-handled  lighter  is  used  for  turning  a  cock  just  below  the 
lamp,  and  then  by  pushing  up  with  it  likewise  a  perforated  tin 
trap  floor,  hinged  on  one  side,  the  flame  is  instantly  communi- 
cated to  the  burner  within.  The  lighter  being  witiiidrawn  the 
trap  faDs  to  its  place  by  its  own  weight.  A  moment  merely  is 
consumed,  and  climbing  with  the  clumsy  use  of  lucifer  matches 
are  avoided. 

Every  house  has  a  flag-staff  projecting  from  its  front.  A 
law  of  lie  republic  requires  a  display  of  the  national  flag  on 
every  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of  independence,  an  event 
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which  generally  wastes  a  week  in  its  celebration.  Patriotism 
galvanized  into  activity  by  l^al  enactment  and  penalty,  is  not 
worth  perpetuating. 

A  noteworthy  and  creditable  social  featore  is  that  the  low- 
est Chileans  ar^  exempt  from  a  filthy  habit  of.  very  many  North 
Americans,  embracing  even  some  who  otherwise  might  be  oonr 
sidered  exemplary  gentlemen.  "No  excuse  of  health,  natural 
want,  or  refined  gratification,  can  be  made  for  our  national  vice 
of  tobacco  chewing,  and  spitting  the  offensive  extraction  in 
every  place,  public  and  private — chxuxjh,  counting-room,  parlor, 
and  promenade.  K  a  visitor  is  seen  rolling  a  quid  about  his 
befouled  mouth,  and  threatening  to  bespatter  the  carpet  of  a 
high-bred  Chilena,  she  will  conclude  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  his  introduction  to  her  house,  and  withdraw  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  a  "  plug  ugly  "  gone  astray.  Even  cigar 
smoking  is  not  common,  the  milder  and  less  offensive  cigarito 
alone  being  tolerated  in  good  society,  though  never  used  by 
ladies.  Vulgar  women,  and  men  generally,  use  tobacco  in  this 
least  pernicious  form. 

The  Valparaiso  market  is  well  supplied  with  fresh  meats, 
vegetables,  frnits,  and  groceries.  A  family  may  live  here  at 
about  the  cost  of  residence  in  New  York. 

The  currency  is  convenient,  and  p/etty  looking,  much  like 
the  United  States  coin.    It  consists  of 


COPPER. 


Medio  centavo, 
Centavo, 


Medio  decimo, 
Decimo, 
Viento  centavo, 
Medio  Peso, 


Peso, 

Dos  Pesos, . 
Cinco  Pesos, 
Diez  Pesos, 


SILVER. 

(,V  of  a  Peso.) 
.    {-f^  of  a  Peso.)    . 

(J  of  a  Peso.) 
.    (i  of  a  Peso.)  . 

GOLD. 


^cent 
1    " 


6  cents. 
.  10    « 
20    « 
^  dollar. 


(Escudo.)     . 
.  (Dooblon.)    . 
(Condor.)  . 


1  dollar. 
.  2  dollars. 

5    " 
10    « 
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Copper  forms  a  considerable  amount  of  the  circulating 
niedium  of  Chile.  The  Government  has  ceased  to  coin  doub- 
loons or  their  fractions  since  the  year  1861 ;  yet  they  remain  in 
drenlation  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 
An  considerable  payments  are  made  in  gold,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  silver,  which  is  only  used  to  make  change ;  and  even 
for  that  silver  coin  has  sometimes  commanded  a  premiimi  of 
from  one  to  seven  per  centum.  The  decimal  system  of  cur- 
rency was  adopted  in  this  country  by  Legislative  Act  in  1851, 
and  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  France.  The  Peso  is 
lie  unit  of  value,  and  is  divided  into  one  hundred  parts  denom- 
inated centavos. 

In  1820  the  population  of  Valparaiso  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand.  Since  then  it  has  increased  greatly  in  conmiercial 
importance,  and  its  population  is  now  estimated  at  seventy-five 
Aousani  French,  Germans,  English,  and  Americans,  contrib- 
ute laigely  to  make  up  this  number.  These  are  recognized  as 
well  by  their  business  activity,  energy,  and  enterprise,  as  by 
iheir  fairer  complexion  and  European  costume,  though  in  dress 
they  are  imitated  by  the  better  class  of  Chilenos.  The  natives 
who  are  direct  descendants  of  Spaniards  retain  the  physical 
characteristics  of  that  renowned  people,  and  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  deportment  for  which  they  have  always  been  distin- 
guished ;  to  which  is  added  a  charming  candor  of  address  to 
those  properly  introduced  to  Chilean  families  of  high  social 
position.  But  the  mixed  race  of  Spaniard  and  Indian,  who 
compose  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Valparaiso,  of  all 
proportions  of  the  original  blood  and  corresponding  physique, 
is  an  inferior  class  to  the  Castilian,  having  a  less  stature — 
although  surpassing  the  Peruvian  Cholo-^a  tawny  skin,  coarse 
features,  straight  black  hair,  and  uncleanly  and  indolent  habits. 
Most  of  this  d^enerate  race  are  iAtensely  sensual,  and  regard- 
less alike  of  private  virtue  and  public  good  faith.  Degradation, 
profligacy,  and  poverty,  are  so  palpable,  that  no  candid  chroni- 
cler can  avoid  the  aclmowledgment  of  their  unusual  existence. 
Were  it  not  for  the  corporate  regulation  which  designates  one 
day  in  each  week  as  "  beggar  day,'^  and  prohibits  public  alms- 
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seeking  on  others,  the  principal  promenade  and  chief  bnsineBS 
thoroughfare  would  be  continually  crowded  with  mendicants 
and  afflicted  outcasts. 

There  are  a  few  excellent  academies  in  Yalparaiso  for  the 
.education  of  the  children  of  wealthy  citizens,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  branches  of  learning,  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages— considered  here  necessary  accomplishments — are  well 
taught ;  but  at  greater  cost  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
provision  made  for  instruction  of  indigent  children  is  meagre, 
and  the  public  school  system  is  a  failure. 

Only  one  charitable  institution  is  worthy  of  mention — ^the 
city  hospital.  It  has  three  hundred  beds,  and  is  dependent  for 
support  on  individual  coniributions,  no  public  pro4ion  being 
made  for  it.  It  is  quite  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it 
for  relief  of  the  large  number  of  afflicted  and  destitute.  Sepa- 
rate hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  British,  French,  and 
American  seamen,  are  provided  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. The  first  named  two  being  subject  to  the  control  of  ex- 
perienced and  permanent  officials,  are  well  organized  and  con- 
ducted. But  United  States  mariners  are  unfortunately  subject 
to  the  evils  of  changes,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment, and  having  no  reference  whatever  to  considerations  of 
competency  or  faithftdness. 

Nearly  all  the  physicians  in  successful  practice  ia  Valparaiso 
are  of  foreign  birth  and  education,  and  most  of  them  honor 
their  profession  by  skill  and  conduct.  Two  pseudo-medical 
practitioners,  having  scarcely  a  pretence  of  patronage,  resorted 
to  the  novelty  of  homoeopathic  delusion  to  avoid  starvation — 
"  whose  tongues  and  souls  in  this  are  hypocrites.''  They  now 
realize  an  infinitesimal  subsistence  of  body,  at  the  cost  of  a  com- 
plete loss  of  conscience. 

Most  of  the  apothecaries  are  Germans;  none  of  English  or 
UTorth  American  nationality.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is, 
that  the  licentiating  board  of  the  University  "require  all 
candidates  to  produce  diplomas  of  pharmacy ;  and  as  in  those  two 
countries  none  are  issued,  English  and  American  apothecaries 
are  not  admitted  to  examination."    They  are  in  error ;  several 
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collies  of  pharmacy  are  in  BuccessM  operation  in  the  United 
States,  affording  ftdl  instruction  in  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry, 
and  Pharmacy,  and  conferring  a  graduate  diploma  on  every  stu- 
dent who  has  attended  the  required  course  of  lectures,  served  a 
ftdl  practical  apprenticeship,  and  is  found  qualified  on  a  final 
examination. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

▲    BOtLOOBO    AHD    A   BIBLOGHEBO— HACUHDA    PiftTrBLAS— OHILKAV   PiO-HIO — FIXiSUBB 

ASD  PAIR  SllOyWIOHBD.  , 

Easly  on  the  morning  of  a  feast  day,  when  all  buBmesB 
•according  to  cnstom  was  suspended,  I  started  in  company  with 
the  United  States  Oonsnl  on  a  before-breakfast  ride  of  twelve 
miles  to  the  hacienda  Penuelas,  an  estate  of  scTeral  leagues  ex- 
tent. Our  conveyance  was  a  Mrlocho;  before  the  introduction 
of  stage-coaches  the  usual  carriage  for  Santiago  travel,  and  still 
often  used  on  that  and  other  roads.  The  birlocho  is  a  heavy, 
lumbering  chaise,  consisting  of  a  one  seat  body  mounted  on 
stron^c  leather  thorou^^h  braces  attached  behind  to  vertical  semi- 

having  shafts  for  one  horse.  On  the  outside  of  the  shafts 
another  horse  is  attached  by  a  strong  rope  to  some  part  of  the 
vehicle,  a  hook  on  the  other  end  of  the  rope  slipping  into  a 
ring  of  his  saddle  girth.  The  driver  is  mounted  postiKon  fash- 
ion  on  the  latter  horse,  and  directs  the  movements  of  the 
birlocho  either  by  pulling  the  bridle  of  the  shaft  horse,  or  by 
urging  in  the  opposite  direction  the  horse  he  rides  against  the 
shaft,  at  the  same  time  punching  the  neck  of  the  shaft  horse 
with  a  formidable  looking  whip  handle.  The  postilion's 
limbs  are  wrapped  in  leather  leggings ;  and  with  bandit  slouch 
and  variegated  poncho,  'knotted  rmo-hide  whip — so  called 
probably  from  habitual  enactment  as  well  as  constituents — and 
colossal  spurs  savagely  serrated,  the  birlochero,  as  the  postilion 
is  called,  presents— doubtless  to  the  eyes  of  horses — a  truly  ter- 
rific appearance. 

Soon  after  starting  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  our 
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bounds  and  rebonnds,  lateral  inclinations,  inflections,  retroflex- 
ions, superpositions,  and  general  churning,  that  if  either  of  us 
ghould  survive  the  morning  ride,  he  v^ould  be  likely,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  Halstead's  physiological  theory,  the  ofispring  of  a  cor- 
duroy road  slumber,  to  have  "good  digestion  wait  on  appetite." 
For  instead  of  climbing  the  Guesta  which  we  began  to  ascend 
just  outside  of  the  city  limits,  at  a  pace  indicative  of  a  humane 
regard  for  horse  flesh,  the  birlochero  scaled  the  steep  ascent  of 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  so  fast,  with  such 
recklessness  of  obstacles,  and  indifference  to  precipices,  as 
showed  that  he  had  bowels  of  compassion  for  neither  man  nor 
beast.  Our  way  was  over  and  beyond  the  Sierra  that  over- 
looks the  city,  and  like  all  mountain  roads,  this  one  wound 
with  abrupt  turns  along  the  sides  of  acclivities,  bounded  on  one 
ride  by  overhanging  clifls,  while  deep  ravines  yawned  on  the 
other.  The  sunmiit  of  the  Sierra  having  been  reached  without 
death,  but  with  the  fear  of  it  constantly  before  our  eyes,  our 
Jdiu  peofhy  apparently  impelled  by  pride  of  superior  daring  and 
skin  in  horsemanship,  redoubled  his  brutal  onslaught  on  the 
poor  beasts  now  dripping  with  sweat  fix^m  their  incessant  effort ; 
and  plunging  his  rowels  into  the  bloody  flanks  of  the  one,  and 
plying  his  knotted  thong  on  the  flayed  back  and  sides  of  the 
other,  away  he  dashed,  deaf  to  all  appeals,  allowing  us  no  privi- 
lege of  action  but  to  hold  on,  shut  our  eyes  to  consequences,  and 
pray  for  deliverance.  Dr.  Page's  giant  windmills  crowning  the 
heights,  which  once  gave  flour  to  Califomia  and  a  fortune  to 
their  proprietor,  stood  stilly  as  if  in  mute  amazement  at  the 
strange  intrusion;  while  troops  of  dogs  with  loud-mouthed 
bay  joined  in  the  race,  giving  renewed  impulse  to  the  wild 
Chileno,  who  precipitated  his  flight  down  the  descent.  To 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves  would  have  been  a 
blessed  fortune,  but  it  was  vain  to  pray  for  it ;  so  awaiting  im- 
pending fate,  we 

'*  Became  settled,  and  bent  up 
£ach  corporal  agent  to  the  terrible  feat." 

At  such  a  furious  pace  as  we  were  going  suspense  was  not 
of  long  duration ;  the  plain  below  was  soon  reached,  and  with 
14 
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it  came  Bome  sense  of  safety.  But  our  flight  was  not  arrested; 
over  the  level  we  went  pell-mell,  and  having  entered  the  do- 
mains of  our  host  and  bounded  over  three  miles  of  bis  hacienda, 
we  finally  brought  up  at  the  court-yard  gate.  And  never  was 
a  more  sincere  "  thank  God "  uttered  than  ours  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

.  A  hearty  welcome  awaited  us,  ^'  our  stem  alarums  changed 
to  merry  meetings,"  a  breakfast  that  honored  the  guests  and 
was  not  less  honored  by  them,  and  a  laugh  at  the  incidents  of 
the  morning,  handed  these  over  to  the  past  and  opened  the  way 
to  pleasanter  events  that  followed. 

The  court-yard  of  an  acre  of  ground  is  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  an  adobe  wall ;  on  the  fourth  stands  the  &mily  man- 
sion, a  quaint  looking,  long,  one-story  stucco,  many  roomed, 
tile  roofed  building,  with  an  ample  dining-room  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  edifice,  and  a  balcony  before  and  behind.  Although 
simple  and  unostentatious  without,  the  dwelling  is  handsomely 
ftimished,  affording  both  comforts  and  luxuries  within.  It  was 
formerly  the  abode  of  religionists,  as  a  Jesuit  convent ;  it  is  now 
the  residence  of  purity  and  sentiment,  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, in  the  accomplished  family  of  a  German  and  Chilena  mar- 
riage. On  the  side  of  the  house  opposite  to  the  court-yard  is  a 
large  and  handsome  garden  of  shrubbery  and  flowers,  of  rich  va- 
riety and  coloring.  Bounding  this  beyond,  a  crescentic  border  of 
weeping-wiUows  and  acacias  is  seen,  mingling  their  dense  foliage 
and  deep  shades,  and  passable  at  one  point  only ;  seeking  whidi 
in  my  exploration,  access  was  found  to  a  rustic  bridge  spanning 
a  crystal  stream  that  cavie  leaping  and  babbling  over  rocks 
above,  as  if  telling  a  tale  of  pastoral  life  to  which  it  had  just 
been  a  delighted  witness;  and  spreading  out  into  a  limpid  lake, 
it  dimpled  and  sparkled  in  the  sundiine,  seemingly  laughing 
at  its  recent  gambols ;  and  then  stealing  away,  sheltered  itself 
under  the  shadowy  banks,  to  dream  of  the  flowers  and  foliage 
that  stand  there  gazing  into  the  placid  depths,  in  rapture  of 
their  own  beauties  ^reflected  jfrom  the  mirrored  bosom  of  the 
sleeping  waters.  The  opposite  side  of  the  stream  i&  set  in  a 
similar  garland,  passing  which,  and  then  through  a  queer  little 
cane-wicker  gate,  of  fitting  lightness  to  swing  willingly  to  the 
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fciiy  fingers  with  which  it  is  familiar,  my  eager  foot  led  by  the 
mystaioiis  beauties  of  the  scene,  wandered  on  among  fruit  trees 
of  rare  variety,  rivalling  each  other  in  profusion  and  richness. 
Culinary  plants,  too,  were  seen  marshalled  in  rank  and  file  on 
open  spaces ;  and  flowers  stood  by,  there  as  everywhere — for 
November  is  the  May  month  of  this  southern  hemisphere — ^the 
queenly  lookers  on  of  luxuriant  horticulture,  lavishing  their 
beauties  on  surrounding  nature,  and  diffusing  perfumed  tribute 
on  the  wings  of  zephyrs.  Along  the  border  of  a  part  of  this 
abounding  garden,  flow  the  ftigitive  waters  of  the  picturesque 
Kttle  lake  of  which  mention  was  made.  From  this  stream  arti- 
ficial canals  escape,  meandering  like  wayward  brooklets  to  re- 
fresh the  thirsty  soil,  and  whisper  to  roses  and  violets,  as  they 
stoop  to  receive  the  dewy  kiss,  the  happy  dreams  of  recent  slum- 
bers. On  another  side  of  this  Chilean  Eden  rise  Lombardy 
poplars,  prim  and  stately,  but  occasionally  forgetful  of  accus- 
tomed ^ity,  waving  .their  taU  spires,  and  rollicking  in  the 
breeze  in  very  wantonn«f)s  of  joy  omder  its  balmy  inspiration. 
Be/ond  these  was  seen  an,  outstretched  prairie  of  several  hun- 
dred acres,  clad  in  a  mantle  of  verdure  that  gracefully  bent  and 
rose  again  before  the  playful  winds  like  ocean  swells ;  and  this 
changeM  expanse  is  bounded  in  the  distance  by  a  rolling  sierra, 
whose  steep  sides  are  seamed  by  dark  quebradas.  The  land- 
scape is  of  rare  beauty,  and  wants  nothing  for  its  perfection  but 
a  Iforth  American  forest  to  crown  the  wavy  outline  of  the  far 
off  heights. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude  that  I  turned 
from  this  outspread  witness  of  divine  power  and  goodness,  to  unite 
with  the  femily  and  visitors  of  our  host  in  their  church  offering 
of  thanks  and  praise.  There,  in  a  tasteful  little  Catholic  sanc- 
tuary, the  two  hundred  peons  of  the  estate  joined  the  wealthy 
proprietor  on  bended  knee  at  a  conmion  altar ;  and  the  heart  of 
a  Protestant,  free  from  the  trammels  of  intolerance,  gladly  availed 
of  the  occasion  to  offer  its  tribute  of  thankfulness  to  Uie  same 
"  Father  who  art  in  Heaveti,"  and  who,  whatever  sectarian  in- 
tolerance and  selfishness  may  inculcate,  knows  no^  distinction 
among  those  of  His  children  who  worship  Him  "  in  spirit  and  in 
laruth."    The  ceremony  of  mass  was  followed  by  excellent  admo- 
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nitioii  to  an  attentive  audience,  composed  chiefly  of  servants  to 
the  manor  bom,  whose  general  conduct,  I  was  assured,  was  at 
all  times  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  to  "  pat 
away  all  bittemcM,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil 
spefiJking,  with  malice ;"  and  to  "be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
(their)  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in 
singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ."  After  the  religious  services 
of  the  day,  it  became  a  question  how  the  rest  of  it  was  to  be  spent. 
This  resulted  in  an  agreement  of  family  and  finends  to  seek  some 
dell  among  the  neighboring  hills,  and  there,  with  forest  bower 
for  dining-hall,  and  sward  for  festive  board,  to  give  the  fleeting 
hour  to  social  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  nature. 

The  busy  note  of  preparation  soon  resounded  throughout  the 
household,  showing  that  all  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
the  impromptu  pio^ic^  a  word  which  has  not  been  rendered  into 
Spanidi,  but  has  been  bodily  transferred ;  and,  ummusical  as  it ' 
is  in  our  "  harsh,  northern,  hissing,  grunting  guttural,"  it  sounds 
melodious  as  uttered  by  the  silver-tongued  setloritas  of  this  ely- 
sium.  When  the  moment  of  starting  came,  carriages  were  filled 
with  matrons  and  patrons,  and  prancing  steeds  mounted  by  the 
young  and  gay,  a  jovial  son  of  merry  England  lifting  his  voice 
above  the  din  of  departure  in  the  unforgotten  "  Over  the  hills 
and  far  away." 

A  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
by  which  we  had  entered  the  hacienda,  over  fields,  across  mead- 
ows, and  'along  a  river  bank,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
between  two  of  which  we  passed ;  and,  as  our  green  avenue  nar- 
rowed, the  occupants  of  carriages  were  compelled  to  descend  to 
the  humility  of  pedestrianism,  and  follow  a  path  through  brake 
and  bramble,  broken  for  us  by  the  equestrians  who  had  gone 
before.  Emerging  from  the  chaparral,  a  valley  was  reached 
shut  in  from  the  surrounding  world  in  its  entire  circuit,  except 
where  we  entered,  by  hills  mantled  in  verdure,  and  decked  with 
wild  flowers.  An  arbor  of  JSddo  and  MoUe^  twined  with  Ar- 
rayam^  in  nature's  own  profusion  and  fantastic  architecture,  stood 
on  a  gentle  slope,  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  the  com- 
pany ;  and  when  the  lingering  pedestrians  reached  that  bower 
of  beauty,  our  happy  predecessors  were  found  enjoying  its  re- 
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freshing  shade,  seated  on  outspread  shawls  and  ponchos ;  and 
the  melody  of  a  guitar,  touched  by  an  accomplished  sefLorita, 
■with  the  lute-like  voice  of  her  gazeJle-eyed  sister,  were  floating 
down  the  glen  in  harmonious  unison,  awaking  the  echoes  of  the 
fileeping  quebrada. 

Gazing  around,  and  moved  by  the  inspiration  of  sweet 
Bonnds,  how  natural  for  the  entranced  spirit  to  join  the  strain ! 

Here,  npon  Chile^s  land  of  roses, 
Brightly  the  light  of  noon  reposes ; 
And  lofty  Aconcagua's  brow 
With  snowy  crown  is  gleaming  now, 
«     Gktzing  upon  the  verdant  bowers 

Reflected  in  his  robe  of  sleet, 
While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 

Is  sleeping  beauteous  at  his  feet ; 
And  melody  ascends  to  greet 

The  dews  his  golden  clouds  distil ;  . 
And  breathing  music  as  they  meet. 

Gives  language  to  the  sparkling  rilL 

Eest  renewing  the  desire  of  adventure,  the  party  turned  out 
to  pvspect  the  sequestered  spot  for  nature's  spoils,  and  rare  were 
the  jewels  that  were  gathered.  Floral  rubies,  sapphires,  ame- 
thysts, pearls,  and  the  topaa,  were  soon  woven  with  the  emerald 
into  wreaths,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  bouquets;  and,  blooming 
on  brows,  blushing  on  bosoms,  rioting  in  ringlets,  decorating 
dresses,  and  flashing  aU  over  bewitching  Chilenas  and  their  em- 
bellished cavaliers,  a  botanist  on  a  tour  of  discoveiy,  coming 
suddenly  into  this  happy  valley  at  that  moment,  might  have  ex- 
ulted at  finding  sl  floral  species  of  the  genus  Jiomo.  And  pretty 
were  the  sentiments,  and  oftentimes  eloquent,  that  these  mute 
teachers  of  the  good  and  beautiful  inspired.  Many  a  thought 
strayed  from  the  bright  and  pure  scene  below  to  the  holier  one 
of  heaven ;  and  to  more  than  one,  buds  and  blossoms  were  em- 
blems of  the  translated  who  now  bloom  in  the  spirit-home. 

'*  Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 
But  not  lees  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 
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'*  Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation, 

Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours ; 
Making  evident  our  own  creation, 
In  these  stars  of  earth,  these  golden  flowers. 

*^  Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day. 
Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining, 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay. 

'^  In  all  places  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings. 
Teaching  us  by  some  persuasive  reasons 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

*^  And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection, 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand ; 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  bett^  land.** 

No  exploring  expedition  ever  returned  home  more  delighted 
than  this  joyftil  party  to  the  bower,  from  its  valley  and  hill-eide 
wandering ;  and  when  dinner  was  shortly  after  annomiced,  no 
one  was  wanting  in  a  willing  and  gracefdl  acceptance  of  the 
arm  offered  to  Dofia  J.  and  Dolla  T., — ^Dolla  L.  and  Dolia  0., — 
Dofia  N.  and  Dofia  E.,  &c.,  &c.,  as*  politeness  or  a  more  ten- 
der sentiment  prompted.  A  peep  through  the  leafy  waU  of  the 
corridor,  along  which  we  passed,  revealed  the  cook  basting  an 
entire  mouton  on  a  c<me  spit  in  a  primitive  kitchen,  with  ser- 
vants  busUy  arranging  turkey,  tongue,  ham,  fowl,  and  other  ao- 
cessaries  of  the  feast.  A  few  steps  brought  the  guests  into  a 
natural  dining  saloon,  its  walls  of  dense  undergrowth  of  Utre^ 
maqtdj  and  myrtle^  being  columned  with  holdo  and  maiten/ 
while  a  ceiling  of  foliage  hung  on  spreading  branches,  and  fres- 
coed by  intrusive  sxmbeams,  perfected  the  unique  architecture. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  urgent  appeal  of  appetite  was 
needed,  to  draw  attention  from  the  beauties  of  the  banquet  hall 
to  the  creature  comforts  of  the  banquet ;  and  that  the  invitation 
to  be  seated  was  oft  repeated,  ere  the  snowy  cloth  on  the  sward, 
spread  with  an  elegant  service,  and  surrounded  with  grassy  otto- 
mans embroidered  with  shawls,  received  its  share  of  attention. 
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Seats  being  at  last  occupied,  the  table,  speedily  loaded  with 
sabstantials  and  dainties,  soon  attested  the  general  joy.  And  it 
is  appropriate  that  an  American  shonld  record  this,  the  happiest 
d^  to  him  since  he  left  his  northern  home,  in  the  language 
wnich  ftimished  sentiment  to  the  feast ;  for  let  it  be  added  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  company,  that 
with  one  exception,  all  present,  from  Chile  and  various  other 
oountries,  (xmoeraed  m  English^  and  complimented  it  on  this 
convivial  occasion,  by  making  it  the  vehicle  of  wit  and  repar- 
tee, of  toast  and  response. 

Dinner  ended,  music  and  the  dance  followed,  and  here  the 
Zama  Chieca  captivated  foreign  guests  by  the  spirit  of  its  pecu- 
liar poetry';  nor  did  we  wonder,  when  we  saw  the  artfbl  feints 
and  grao^ul  coquetry  of  the  dark-eyed  damsel  who  danced  it, 
that  the  cavaliers  of  the  party  were  emulous  of  being  whipped 
by  her  embroidered  handkerchief. 

Our  estimable  hostess,  the  venerated  guide  and  guardian  of 
ibB  bright  spirits,  who,  like  unswerving  satellites  revolve  about 
her  domestic  orbit,  warned  us  in  due  time  that 

"  The  golden  bowers  of  Even 
In  the  rich  west  began  to  wither  " — 

and  the  delights  of  this  Cliilean  pic-nic  faded  away  like  the  de- 
clining sun  robed  in  retiring  splendor,  for  they  seemed  to  gather 
a  greater  and  a  brighter  joy  as  the  day's  bliss  was  coming  to  a 
dose.  The  hacienda  Pefiuelas  never  entertained  a  happier 
party ;  and  when  the  festive  board  of  its  historical  old  mansion 
echoed  again,  as  it  did,  the  innocent  mirth  and  sparkling 
thought  of  its  inmates,  ere  separating  for  the  night  they  once 
more  partook  of  its  mxmificent  hospitality,  I  thought  that  this 
reunion  might  justly  be  regarded  one  of  the  examples  of  dif- 
fused good  resulting  from  that  revolution,  which,  by  releasing 
imTnenBft  domains  from  entailed  clerical  possession,  devoted  them 
to  a  more  general  and  unselfish  use. 

The  blushing  mom  aroused  those  guests  who  remained  all 
night ;  and  while  others  were  preparing  for  departure  I  stole 
away  to  take  a  last  lingering  look  at  thd  flowers — ^those  ^^  new 
made  old  acquaintances,"  who  smile  wherever  met  with  in  the 
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wide  world,  and  speak  a  welcome  and  familiar  langaage  to  the 
heart.  Awakened  from  their  slumberB  by  the  matin  song  of 
birds,  and  the  prattling  stream  dimpling  itself  in  beauty  to  meet 
the  rosy  day,  they  were  taking  their  dewy  baths. 

"  To  one  who  look'd  from  upper  air 
O'er  all  the  enchanted  region  there, 
How  beaateons  most  have  been  the  glow, 
The  life,  the  sparkling  from  below  I 
Fair  gardens,  shining  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  blushing  flowers  on  their  banks ; '' 
And  golden  fruits,  reposing  there, 
Breathing  a  perfume  on  the  air. 

C!offee  having  been  served,  and  the  good-by  spoken  with  that 
feeling  of  sadness  ever  attendant  on  its  utterance  to  those  who 
illnstrate,  as  does  the  family  of  the  hacienda  Pefluelas,  the  pa- 
rental, filial,  and  friendly  virtues,  and  who  we  never  again  ex- 
pect to  meet  on  earth,  my  companion  and  myself  started  for 
Valparaiso.  And  then  it  was  I  realized  the  sense  of  doom  felt 
by  the  condemned  on  his  way  to  execution ;  for  the  sight  of  the 
hvrlochero  who  brought  us  out  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  renewed  the  unoblivious  past,  and  accursed  the 
hour  with  dread  of  the  future.    Macbeth's  fearfdl  apostrophe 

<<  Avaunt  and  quit  my  sight  I.  Let  the  earth  hide  thee  I  *' 

scarcely  served  to  tell  my  horror  of  his  presence.  Gladly  would 
I  have  taken  the  road  on  foot  rather  than  have  trusted  again  to 
that  incarnate  fiend,  whose  eye  seemed  to  gleam  with  renewed 
joy  of  mischief.  But  neither  appeal  nor  expostulation  awak- 
ened in  my  companion  kindred  feelings,  or  disturbed  his  stoical 
equanimity:  he  had  received  a  Oalifomia  training,  and  did  not 
fear — ^in  this  case  literally — "  the  devil  on  horseback.'*  I  was 
less  fortunate ;  so  sinking  back  in  the  birlocho,  and  heaving  a 
sigh,  I  surrendered  myself  to  impending  fate. 

The  incidents  that  marked  tJie  conduct  of  the  birlochero  it 
is  needless  to  narrate.  The  reenactment  of  the  scenes  of  the 
morning  before,  with,  if  possible,  a  greater  indiflference  to  con- 
sequences, induced  by  copious  imbibitions  of  cMohaj  was  the 
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precnreor  of  his  climax  of  madness,  when,  descending  the  sierra 
toward  the  city,  with  a  rocty  precipice  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
he  attempted  to  turn  a  short  cnrve  at  a  running  speed.  The 
jerks  of  the  birlocho's  lateral  slide  as  the  curve  was  being  turned 
told  of  imminent  danger;  and  then  the  oflF-wheel  striking  an 
obstacle  an  upset  began,  my  companion  falling  from  the  lower 
side  of  the  vehicle  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  It  was  in- 
stinctively manifest  that  my  chance  of  escape  lay  in  becoming 
braced  between  dashboard  and  back,  and  taking  the  chances  of 
the  birlocho,  for  if  thrown  out  from  the  ascending  side  with  the 
momentum  then  received,  the  rocky  depth  would  have  been  sure 
to  reveal  a  fatal  sequel.  Another  moment  sufficed  to  complete 
the  disaster.  Happily,  a  last  bound  of  the  horses  drew  the  vehicle 
from  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  and  it  was  capsized  within  a  step  of 
a  nearly  perpendicular  descent  of  a  hundred  feet.  Wedged  as  I 
"was  in  the  birlocho,  I  of  course  shared  its  fate,  and  was  buried 
tuider  it.  My  companion  though  much  injured  retained  his 
consciousness,  and  dragged  me  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from 
the  wreck.  Such  restoratives  as  could  be  obtained  from  a  kind 
native  woman  living  near  by,  finally  brought  me  back  to  sense, 
a  most  parnfril  one  of  dreadM  usage.  It  is  needless  to  particu- 
larize injuries. 

The  birlochero  rendered  no  assistance,  either  in  disengaging 
me  from  the  broken  birlocho,  or  in  restoriog  me  from  tempora- 
rily suspended  vitality.  Either  confounded  by  the  consequences 
of  his  foUy,  or  disappointed  in  not  having  achieved  a  ftill  suc- 
cess by  disabling  my  comrade  also,  he  is  reprefeented  as  having 
stood  by  unharmed — ^for  the  post-horse  and  rider  are  always 
safe  in  such  accidents — and  to  have  remained  for  a  short  time 
stupefied  or  in  sullen  indifference,  and  then  to  have  disappeared 
altogether. 

Fortunately,  the  family  carriage  of  my  excellent  friend  Sefior 
E^anmierer,  came  by  from  his  hacienda ;  and  two  ladies,  Senori- 
tas  Clara  and  Isabella  Alvarez  C!ondarco — ^may  God  bless  them  1 
— ^relinquishing  their  seats,  insisted  on  our  use  of  them ;  and 
thus  I  was  conveyed  by  Dr.  I.  B.  Gordon — ^United  States  Con- 
gul — generously  forgetful  of  his  sufferings  and  thoughtful  only 
of  me,  to  his  own  house ;  where  I  received  kindest  attentions 
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from  him,  and  from  Dr.  A.  Eeid,  of  Valparaiso,  and  offers 
of  service  from  many  American  and  English  friends. 

My  injuries  although  painM  are  gradually  yielding  to  treat- 
ment and  time,  and  to  the  kind  attentions  of  a  noble-hearted 
American  resident  of  Valparaiso  Mr.  P.  A.  McKellar,  and  his 
accomplished  Chilean  lady,  to  whose  hospitable  residence  I  was 
conveyed  when  sufficiently  recovered  for  removal ;  and  where  I 
am  now  being  invigorated  by  the  pijre  atmosphere,  and  rejoiced 
by  the  beautifiil  prospect  of  a  superb  garden  of  several  acres  ex- 
tent, often  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Here  the  lily  and  the 
rose,  the  cactus  and  the  Camilla,  the  florapondia  and  the  siem- 
previva,  the  jasmine  and  the  heliotrope,  the  honeysuckle  and 
the  hyacinth,  the  verbena  and  the  violet,  the  malva  and  the 
mignonette,  are  looking  up  lovingly  at  the  clustering  cherries, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  pears,  sunning  themselves  above ;  with  an 
occasional  tall  Norfolk-isle-pine,  pimienta,  and  magnolia,  stand- 
ing sentry  around  like  grenadier  outposts  of  this  Eden.  On  this 
scene,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  steep  hills,  and  truly  in  my 
eyes  a  Vol  ParaisOy  my  chamber  fronts ;  and  from  its  window, 
while  I  write  these  lines,  I  regale  the  senses;  delicious  per- 
fame  coming  to  me  on  every  breeze,  the  eye  revelling  on  the 
most  beautiful  of  nature's  gifts,  while  birds  of  rich  plumage  and 
sweet  song  are  my  neighbors  in  an  adjoining  aviary ;  and  one 
of  them  of  such  sad  and  tender  note,  that  it  seems  a 

"  Sweet  visitant  of  Paradise ; 
For,  Heaven  forgive  that  thought  t  the  while 
Which  makes  me  both  to  weep  and  smile, 
I  sometimes  deem  that  it  might  be 
The  lost  one's  soul  come  down  to  me  I  *' 

And  it  telk  me,  too,  of  the  terrestrial  home,  and  the  beloved 
there,  and  the  tones  of  affection  and  sympathy  which  have 
made  me  forgetftil  of  the  affliction  often  my  lot.  Thus  listening, 
and  thus  thinking,  I  fall  into  a  sweet  dream  of  peace,  purifying 
to  the  spirit,  cheering  to  the  heart,  and  in  eveiy  way  promotive 
of  that  good  result  which  my  kind  friends  here  spare  no  pains 
to  secure.  The  names  of  these  friends  must  be  ever  in  my 
heart ;  and  if,  in  the  fulness  of  its  gratitude,  I  have  mentioned 
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them,  and  spoken  of  things  violative  of  that  rule  of  publication 
which  should  hold  the  private  relations  of  life  sacred,  and  re- 
strain me  from  personal  allusions,  may  I  not  be  pardoned? 
Thus  ends  a  chapter  of  sxmshine  and  shadow. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

JOUBMXT  TO  SANTIAGO— CASA  BLANCA — THB  TWO  .STAOB  BOUTIS  TO  THS  CAPITAL — SUB- 
HAS  AMD  CUESTAS— IIELIPILLA— THE  OORDILLKRA— CHILEAN  ACOaOULTUBB. 

LsAviNa  Valparaiso  for  Santiago  at  four  a«  u.y  the  dear 
stars  served  a^  lamps  for  the  brief  period  before  dawn.  The^ 
are  two  modes  of  pnbKc  conveyance  between  the  chief  seaport 
and  the  capital :  one  the  well  known  American  or  English  nine 
passenger,  four  or  six  in  hand  coach ;  the  other  a  smaller  fonr- 
wheel  carriage  for  four  persons,  with  tongue  and  pair  of  horses 
attached  thereto,  and  two  other  horses  outside  of  these  pulling 
each  by  ^  single  rope  attached  to  some  part  of  the  vehicle ;  the 
horses  thus  travel  abreast,  unless  there  are  more  than  four,  in  which 
case  two  of  them  may  draw  from  the  tongue  as  leaders,  and  are 
then  managed  by  a  postilion  mounted  on  one  of  them,  while  a 
driver  in  the  carriage  holds  the  others  in  rein.  Thus  they  act 
on  the  rule  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  which  does  not 
always  hold  good  in  this  case  as  they  sometimes  act  contrariwise, 
the  passengers  paying  the  penalty  of  disagreement.  If  there 
were  no  other  objection  to  postilion  driving  as  it  prevails  in 
Chile,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  does  not  incur  the  risk  to  which 
his  recklessness  often  subjects  those  entrusted  to  his  care ;  for 
he  is  always  safe  on  the  outside  in  the  event  of  accident,  and  in 
case  of  the  tumble  of  a  party  down  a  precipice  he  readily  disen- 
gages himself  and  horse  from  the  vehicle  at  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger, by  unhooking  the  trace-rope  from  his  saddle-girth.  Im- 
munity from  personal  danger  encourages  his  disregard  of  the 
safety  of  others.  I  had  ample  experience  of  the  recklessness  of 
a  birlochero,  and  therefore  took  the  American  coach,  and  had  a 
sense  and  a  realizalion  of  security.    But  if  you  should  make  this 
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journey  and  trust  yourself  to  the  so-called  French  line,  pay  the 
postilion  an  extra  fee  for  the  privilege  of  tying  a  rope  round  his 
neck ;  and  put  a  revolver  in  your  belt.  If  he  shows  himself  a 
dare-devil,  pull  the  rope ;  and  if  he  disregards  the  hint,  shoot 
him  on  the  spot :  for  if  you  do  not  Idll  him,  the  probability  will 
be  that — ^your  doom  being  that  of  most  persons — ^yon  will  be 
more  apt  to  see  San  Diablo  than  Santiago. 

The  road  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Valparaiso  is 
unpaved,  and  much  obstructed  by  mule  trains  and  ox-teams ; 
the  former  carrying  on  pack-saddles  wood,  wheat,  wool,  and 
flour,  and  in  panniers  poultry,  meat,  and  vegetables ;  the  latter 
drawing  large  clumsy  wagons  and  carts,  with  hugh  wheels  and 
tongue,  and  a  body  of  closely-intertwined  cane  sides,  raw-hide 
top  stretched  over  bows,  and  floor  of  the  same,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  in  generaL  The  usnal  team  consists 
of  eight  oxen  arranged  in  pairs,  which  pull  from  a  yoke  attached 
to  the  horns ;  while  two  extra  oxen  are  fastened  head-on  behind, 
as  well  to  hold  back  in  descending  the  steep  hills  of  this  moun- 
tainous country  as  to  relieve  those  of  the  team  that  have  become 
■weary  or  foot-sore.  The  roads  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  by 
Government,  and  a  r^ulation  requires  that  the  wagons  shall 
drag  behind  each  wheel  a  block,  to  check  them  when  stopping 
on  a  hill-side.  The  drivers  of  these  merchandise  teams  are  like 
their  confreres,  the  happily  nearly  obsolete  professional  team- 
sters of  our  own  country ;  generally  lawless  in  public  conduct, 
and  licentious  in  private  morals.  They  display  a  gay  poncho, 
and  the  smallest  specimen  of  a  round  crown,  narrow  brim,  straw 
or  chip  hat,  tied  on  with  a  gaudy  check  handkerchief  bonnet- 
fSEishion.  Armed  with  a  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  pole  or  goad^  with 
iron  spike  point,  each  sceptred  chief  walks  either  before  or  at 
the  side  of  his  team,  and,  in  imitation  of  more  distinguished 
tyrants,  punishes  his  victims  according  to  his  humor,  generally 
contriving  to  get  them  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  in  the 
way  of  every  traveller  on  the  road.  And  unfortunate  is  he  who 
meets  an  ascending  ox-team,  or  a  dozen  6f  them — for  they  usually 
move  in  processions — ^when  he  is  going  down  a  cuesta  in  a  bir- 
locho  at  a  nmning  gait.  He  may  take  his  choice  between  a 
smash  up  on  one  side,  a  leap  down  the  precipice  on  the  other, 
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or  impalement  on  the  mterrnediate  Jioma  of  the  dilemma,  aa  lie 
pleases. 

The  country  over  which  we  passed  looked  barren,  yet  the 
soil  was  rich  in  places,  as  shown  by  heavy  crops  of  barley, 
wheat,  and  garden  vegetables,  where  properly  cultivated.  The 
houses  seen  along  the  road  al-e  built  of  Kght  scantlmg  or  pole 
frames,  filled  in  with  cane  or  common  brushwood,  daubed  with 
mud,  and  thatched  with  hay  or  straw.  A  mere  shed  serves  for 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  half-dad  fieanilies  and  nearly 
disrobed  wagoners  and  muleteers  were  seen  as  we  passed  the 
pueblos,  taking  their  morning  meal  in  primitive  fashion,  with 
fingers  for  forks,  and  seated  on  the  ground. 

At  seven  and  a  half  a.  m.  we  stopped  f^r  break&st  thirty 
miles  from  Valparaiso,  at  the  neat  little  village  of  Casa  Blanoa^ 
containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants ;  so  called  from  a 
white  post-house  built  there  by  Valdivia  the  great  Spanish 
pioneer  of  Chile.  At  this  town  the  road  to  Santiago  forks, 
giving  a  choice  of  routes  to  the  traveller.  One  branch  takes  a 
nearly  due  east  direction,  and  traverses  two  sierras,  important 
geographical  features  of  this  region  of  Chile,  the  Sierra  de  la 
Casta,  which  is  crossed  at  the  Cuesta  de  Zapata  (pass  or  depres- 
sion of  Zapata),  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  the 
Sierra  de  Prado,  which  the  road  passes  over  at  the  Cueeta  de 
PradOy  at  an  elevation^  of  twenty-four  homdred  and  twenty  feet. 
This  branch  of  the  Santiago  road  is  fifty  miles  long  from  Casa 
Blanca,  giving  a  total  distance  from  Valparaiso  to  the  capital 
of  eighty  miles.  The  other  branch  of  the  fork  runs  southeast 
from  Casa  Blanca,  and  after  passing  several  unimportant  spurs 
of  the  Sierra  de  la  Costa,  to  wit :  Las  Orcadas,  Cuesta  del  Boldo, 
Cuesta  de  la  Mina,  and  the  somewhat  higher  Cuesta  de  las 
Hormigas,  it  crosses  the  considerable  Porte&udo  de  las  Ihacaehe, 
twelve  homdred  and  fifty-eight  feet  high ;  much  less,  however, 
it  will  be  observed,  than  the  two  lofty  cuestas  on  the  other  route. 
This  branch  then  seeks  the  valley  of  the  ModpU  Ri/oer,  still 
further  to  the  southeast;  and  changing  its  course  to  the  east  at 
the  town  of  MeUpUla,  runs  through  the  gap  of  the  Sierra  de 
Prado  which  gives  passage  to  the  River  Maipti,  thus  avoiding 
the  tedious  climbing,  abrupt  turns,  and  precipitous  and  danger- 
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oufi  descent  of  the  Cuesta  de  Prado  on  the  first-mentioned  route. 
This  second  branch  is  known  as  the  Melipilla  road,  from  its  pass- 
ing through  that  town ;  and  after  turning  the  Sierra  de  Prado, 
it  changes  its  course  to  the  northeast,  crosses  the  Ma/pocho  Rwer 
a  diort  distance  north  of  its  affluence  into  the  Maipti,  and  pre- 
serves the  general  northeastwardly  direction,  running  frequently 
close  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mapocho  until  it  reaches  Santi- 
ago, seventy-five  nules  from  Casa  Blanca,  or  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  five  nules  from  Valparaiso.    It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Melipilla  road  is  twenty-five  miles  longer  than  the  first 
described,  or  Ouricavi  road,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its 
passing  through  a  village  of  that  name  about  midway  between 
the  Cuesta  de  Zapata  and  the  Cuesta  de  Prado.    But  the  greater 
safety  of  the  Meupilla  road,  as  well  from  the  preferable  mode 
of  travelling  it  as  from  its  avoidance  of  the  short  curves,  steep 
descent,  and  fearftd  precipices  of  the  other,  is  cheaply  purchased 
by  its  increased  distance,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
longer  time  is  not  required  to  reach  Santiago  by  this  route. 
The  French  line  takes  the  Curicavi  road,  while  the  American 
coaches  always  travel  the  Melipilla.    After  leaving  Casa  Blanca 
the  latter  road  was  found  in  much  better  condition  than  that 
nearer  Yalparaiso ;  many  rich  and  well-cultivated  quebradas 
were  also  seen  as  we  ascended  the  Ouesta  Ibacache ;  and  in  de- 
scending the  eastern  face  of  that  pass,  the  mighty  Andes,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  miles  off,  burst  suddenly  oh  the  sight,  stretching 
&r  to  the  north  and  south,  marshalled  like  an  army  of  giants ; 
the  imperial  Tupungato  towering  at  their  head,  with  its  snowy 
banners  unfolded  like  pennons  of  peace  from  its  proud  domes, 
although  the  earthquake  slumbered  within  its  mysterious  depths. 
And  as  we  traversed  the  scorched  and  dusty  plain  at  the  foot"  5f 
the  Cuesta,  breezes  from  the  icy  chambers  of  the  distant  Cor- 
dillera came  by,  to  refresh  us  with  their  coolness.    Pursuing 
our  southeastwardly  course  between  the  ridge  we  had  just 
crossed  and  the  loftier  one  we  were  seeking  to  turn,  we  came  to 
that  fertile  part  of  the  valley  about  ten  miles  before  reaching 
iHelipilla,  where  the  immense  hacienda  of  San  Jos4  is  situated. 
This  estate,  of  many  leagues  extent,  belongs  to  Don  Juan  de 
dioB  Correa,  the  Itogest  landed  proprietor  of  Chile,  now  in  in- 
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voluntary  retirement  in  Paris,  for  reasons  of  tliis  free  State. 
Far  away  were  seen  stretching  the  rich  fields,  teeming  with  Inxa- 
riant  crops;  while  others,  irrigated  throughout,  and  enclosed 
by  substantial  and  highly-ornamental  adobe  fences,  pastured 
numerous  herds  of  cattle.  From  this  hacienda  to  Melipilla  the 
country  appears  very  productive ;  and  this  pretty  little  town  of 
five  thousand  inhabitants  having  been  passed  at  twelve  and  a 
half  p.  M.,  our  route  changed  to  the  east,  and  Qontinued  through 
a  highly-cultivated  region,  vineyards  and  fields  of  heavy-headed 
grain  skirting  the  way  on  either  hand,  while  leagues  of  graceftd 
poplars  bounded  the  magnificent  avenue  we  here  travelled. 
At  the  little  village  of  San  Francisco  de  Monte  we  crossed  the 
Mapocho  Kiver,  and  ascended  its  left  bank  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion through  a  beautiful  vaUey,  but  sadly  aeficient  in  forest 
timber,  as  is  all  of  Chile  that  I  have  seen.  The  Cordillera, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  hid  from  view,  rose  again  before 
us,  now  that  we  had  entered  upon  the  great  valley  on  which  its 
feet  had  rested  for  uncounted  ages,  appearing  like  a  castellated 
wall  of  the  world,  supported  by  mountain  abutments,  and 
crowned  by  a  snowy  parapet,  gleaming  in  the  setting  sun  like  a 
silver  crest,  around  which  the  wondering  clouds  gathered  as  if 
in  adoration.  How  sublime  the  spectacle  of  that  mighty  crea- 
tion on  whose  stupendous  pillars  the  overarching  blue  of 
-heaven  seemed  to  rest  in  tranquil  grandeur,  dividing  a  continent 
throughout  its  length ;  reposing  its  head  on  a  lap  of  tropical 
verdure,  while  its  foot  is  clothed  in  polar  sleet ;  separating  nation- 
aUties,  giving  birth  to  vast  and  untold  rivers,  and  determining 
their  flow ;  yielding  mineral  wealth,  without  which  labor  would 
delve  in  poverty,  and  industry  need  incentive  and  reward,  com- 
merce languish,  and  the  arts  faU ;  and  finally,  reminding  man 
of  his  feebleness  and  dependence,  by  shaking  even  his  empires 
with  its  mighty  throes  1 

Great  quantities  of  shingle  and  boulders  are  found  along  the 
course  of  the  Mapocho  River ;  these  are  used  in  making  roads 
and  fences.  Their  presence  shows  the  enormous  water-power 
formerly  in  operation  in  the  basin  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Coast  Range,  to  shape  and  distribute  so  extensively  the  rocky 
debris  of  these  mountains. 
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The  large  production  of  cereals  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  country  over  which  we  have  passed  to-day  is  surprising,  in 
view  of  the  nonusage  of  improved  agricultural  implements. 
The  soil  is  upturned  by  a  wooden  plough  without  either  share 
or  coulter  of  iron,  guided  by  a  single  stick  handle,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  old  patriot  farmer  Cincinnatus,  for  whose  simple  mode  of 
tillage  Chileans  seem  to  have  an  abiding  reverence :  .to  the  rude 
tongue  two  oxen  are  yoked  by  the  horns,  and  the  patient  beasts 
are  banged  incessantly  by  a  ponchoed  peon  with  a  long  pole. 
Wagons  of  hay  were  seen  in  process  of  loading  and  unloading 
without  a  hay-fork,  and  by  hand  only ;  and,  despite  the  speedy 
and  cleanly  mode  of  threshing  by  ma,phinery,  the  now  obsolete 
mode  everywhere  ^Ise  of  treading  out  grain  by  racing  animals 
oyer  it,  is  still  in  vogue  here.  The  Creator  has  bestowed  a  mag- 
nificent land  on  these  people ;  in  view  of  natural  gifts  they  have 
Men  short  of  the  degree  of  progress  they  should  have  made ; 
and  the  efforts  of  foreigners  in  their  behalf  seem  really  to  firet 
them  into  jealousy ;  although  without  them  Chile  would  scarcely 
be  entitled  to  her  preeminence  as  the  most  flourishing  South 
American  republic. 

We  reached  Santiago  at  six  p.  m. — ^fourteen  hours  from  Val- 
paraiso— distance  one  hundred  and  five  miles-;  excellent  time; 
but  we  had  CaUfomia  drivers,  who  knew  how  to  handle  the  rib- 
bons, and  that  too  without  hurting  either  passengers  or  teams. 
They  were  part  owners  of  the  line,  and  watchful  over  their  own 
interests,  which  forbade  recklessness. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

CITT  or  BAMTLLOO— HOUSES— CaSaDA — BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  AGRIOITLTUBAL  BCBOOL— 
PLAZA  DB  LA  INDEPENDENOA — ^TALSE  RECORD  OF  STATUART— CHURCHES — HALLS  OP 
OONQRESS  AND  JUSTICE — EOCLESIASTIOAL  CONTRAST— CAlfPO  DB  MARTS — FSNITEN- 
HART — ^PALACE — ^HOSPITALS — CH!aRITI£S  VINDICATED. 

* 

SantiaqOj  in  33®  26'  S,  latitude,  lies  close  to  the  western 
slope  of  the  Andes,  and  immediately  south  of  Oerro  Blanco, 
Benca,  and  San  Cristoval,  foot  hills  of  a  spur  of  these  mountains, 
on  a  plain  to  general  observation  nearly  level,  but  having  suffi- 
cient declivity  to  the  west  to  allow  of  the  free  flow  of  water  fur- 
nished by  the  Mapocho  Eiver  to  the  city,  and  which  is  distrib- 
uted throughout  it  by  innumerable  small  aqueducts.  Th^e  do 
not  run  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  as  do  the  acequias  of  Xioi^ 
but  across  the  quadras  (squares) ;  and  where  they  pass  from  one 
to  another  of  these  they  are  covered  by  flat  stones,  or  iron  plates. 
Nor  are  they  the  depositories  of  all  the  garbage,  as  by  city  regu- 
lations that  is  carted  away  at  stated  periods;  yet  enough  of 
filth  finds  its  way  into  these  canals  to  make  them  in  hot  weather 
somewhat  disagreeable  and  imperilling  to  health,  especially 
when  not  duly  covered,  or  when  they  become  choked  by  accu- 
mulated sediment  or  offal. 

like  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  so  this  city,  the  capital  of 
Chile,  has  running  through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  unequal  parts,  a  river,  the  Mapocho ;  which,  rising  in 
tlie  chain  of  mountains  to  the  northeast,  flows  first  southwest 
toward  Santiago,  then  westward  a  short  distance,  and  then 
changes  its  course  to  the  southwest  again  until  it  empties  into 
the  Maipti  River.  The  portion  of  the  city  south  of  the  river  is 
much  the  larger,  and  embraces  the  public  buildings,  finest  resi- 
dences, commercial  depots  and  offices,  and  places  of  fashionable 
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resort  generally.  In  the  absence  of  any  reliable  recent  censns, 
owing  to  the  evasions  and  denials  of  the  poorer  classes  from  ap- 
prehension of  military  impressment  and  taxation,  the  actual 
population  of  Santiago  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It 
is  estimated  to  exceed  at  this  time  one  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  probably  may  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand;  to  the  observation  of  the  traveller  this  calcxdation 
seems  reasonable,  as  well  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  principal 
streets  and  public  places  on  holidays,  as  from  the  extent  of  the 
city,  which  covers  a  space  of  seven  and  a  half  square  miles.  The 
streets,  in  general  of  Spanish  American  narrowness,  are  not  as 
well  paved  as  they  should  be,  considering  the  abundance  of  ma- 
terial at  hand  in  the  various  conditions  of  rock,  boulder,  and  cob- 
ble stone.  Throughout  the  southern  portion  of  Santiago  they 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  embracing  quadras  of  a  little 
over  four  hundred  feet  in  each  direction.  These  afford  ample 
space  for  the  expanded  style  of  building  deemed  a  necessary 
measure  of  safety  here,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  South  America. 
The  suburban  houses  are  rude  one-story  structures,  adobes,  cane 
and  mud  being  the  materials,  with  thatched  cane  or  flag  roof. 
The  residences  of  the  better  classes  of  citizens  are  substantial, 
commodious,  and  ornamental;  and  having  strong  and  stout 
wiJls  of  well-made  adobes  and  burnt  brick,  the  street  fronts  of 
the  finest  houses  in  Santiago  invariably  have  an  alto.  But  the 
natives  feel  greater  personal  security  in  the  one-story  back  build- 
tag,  wiich  S^Fm  i,mer  co^  to  wMck  .c^  i=  i^  by 
a  large  gateway  under  the  middle  of  the  front  edifice.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  more  convenience,  beauty, 
and  even  magnificence,  than  are  found  in  a  first-class  residence 
in  Santiago.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  wealth  and  fashion 
of  Chile,  as  weU  as  of  its  Government.  Many  of  its  citizens  are 
the  owners  of  landed  estates  and  mines  yielding  princely  annual 
incomes,  in  several  instances  ranging  above  a  half  million  of  dol- 
lars per  annum ;  and  no  expense  is  spared  by  these  persons 
either  in  the  erection  of  mansions  or  in  furnishing  them.  A  first- 
class  house  does  not  consist  alone  of  the  buildings  around  the 
one  jpcUio  (court)  with  which  the  gateway  communicates ;  it  is 
common  to  find  a  second  patio  behind  the  first,  similarly  sur- 
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rounded  by  apartments  and  an  open  corridor,  and  adorned  by 
flowers  and  a  jet  d'eau.  Often  a  third  patio  and  suite  of  apart- 
ments are  found ;  while  a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  are  seen  in 
more  opulent  residences.  The  seclusion  as  well  as  safety  of  this 
arrangement,  and  the  facility  with  which  every  branch  of  do- 
mestic economy  may  be  isolated  when  desired,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
emption from  toilsome  climbing  of  stairways,  commend  this 
style  of  architecture  to  the  old,  to  invalids,  and  children,  as  well 
as  to  the  lover  of  privacy  and  quiet.  It  is  adapted  to  this  mild 
climate  where  ftimaces  are  unknown,  fiiel  being  used  only  by 
the  cook,  or  occasionally  in  a  brazier ;  and  where  also  man  is 
not  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  space  by  an  overcrowded  popula- 
tion.  / 

The  distinguishing  improvement  of  Santiago,  that  which  best 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  landmark  to  strangers  strolling  about 
town,  is  the  Cafiada ;  so  called  fixmi  a  species  of  cane  or  flag 
that  grew  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  which  once  me- 
andered along  the  nearly  three  miles  of  space  now  occupied  by 
this  beautifdl  promenade  and  drive.  The  Cafiada  runs  from  east 
to  west  the  length  of  the  city,  and  has  throughout  probably  two 
miles  of  its  extent  six  parallel' rows  of  ornamental  trees.  Be- 
tween these  are  walks,  fountains,  and  statuary ;  and  a  paved 
avenue  on  the  outside  affords  to  wealthy  Santiaguinos  the  means 
of  displaying  on  holidays,  and  according  to  fashion  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays,  their  fine  equipages.  Seats,  too,  are  provided  for 
those  who  seek  refreshing  breezes,  sprinkled  and  cooled  by  the 
rapidly-flowing  waters  of  artificial  streams  and  jets,  and  where 
they  may  linger  and  listen  to  the  operatic  music  of  a  full  band 
provided  at  stated  periods  by  the  public  authorities ;  while  they 
gaze  at  the  proud  summits  of  the  Cordillera  in  the  east,  radiant 
with  the  golden  glories  of  a  setting  sun,  then  bathed  in  change- 
ftil  and  mellowing  hues  of  vermilion,  and  violet,  and  purple, 
ere  veiling  themselves  in  darkness ;  and  look  also  on  the  bold 
brow  of  the  Sierra  de  Prado  in  the  west,  which  seems  to  gather 
a  darker  frown  at  the  transcendent  majesty  and  beauty  of  its 
loftier  brother. 

Another  cafiada,  or,  as  a  public  walk  is  also  called,  alameday 
is  situated  in  the  northwest  suburb  of  the  city.    It  is  two  miles 
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long,  and  shaded  thronghont  its  entire  length  by  rows  of  poplars. 
Not  far  from  this  suburban  Canada  is  a  botanic  garden  of 
sixty  acres,  beautifully  improved  with  drives  and  walks ;  trees, 
shrubbery,  plants,  and  flowers — ^indigenous  and  exotic ;  rivulets 
and  lakes;  bowers,  bowling  greens,  and  hedges.  A  farm  of 
larger  size,  for  practical  instruction  of  fifty  boys  in  agriculture, 
is  attached  to  the  garden.  The  pupils — all  of  whom  are  mter- 
fua—ajre  also  taught  the  usual  branches  of  scholastic  educa- 
tion, with  whatever  has  connection  with  rural  pursuits.  Both 
the  garden  and  farm  are  conducted  at  the  expense  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Government. 

Among  other  municipal  improvements  for  the  use  of  citizens 
are  seventeen  fountains.  These  aiford  the  only  water-privilege, 
except  by  purchase  of  aquadores  (water-carriers),  who  deliver  it 
at  houses,  as  in  lima,  on  donkeys.  The  want  of  enterprising 
capitalists  or  public  spirit  to  weave  the  city  with  a  network  of 
water-pipes,  leaves  even  palatial  residences  without  the  bounti- 
ful supply  that  might  readily  be  had  from  the  Mapocho  Eiver. 
Probably  the  speculation  would  prove  a  losing  one,  for  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  majority  to  the  use  of  water  for  purposes  of 
personal  cleanliness  is  shockingly  palpable.  An  endemic  hydro- 
phobia seems  to  prevaiL  Is  it  caused  by  hereditary  hatred  of 
their  forefathers'  Moorish  oppressors,  and  opposition  to  all  their 
usages,  among  which  was  the  religious  rite  of  ablution  ? 

Nearly  midway  between  the  east  end  of  the  great  Caiiada 
and  the  Mapocho  Eiver  is  the  Plaza  de  la  Irvde^pendeneia^  occu- 
pying the  space  of  a  quadra.  A  part  of  the  plaza  is  enclosed 
by  a  neat  iron  balustrade  and  planted  with  flowers,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which,  somewhat  elevated,  is  an  octagonal  red  porphyry 
basin  of  about  thirty  feet  diameter,  in  which  is  a  marble  pedes- 
tal sculptured  in  basso-relievo  portraying  scenes  and  actors  in  the 
Chilean  revolution  of  independence,  supporting  suitable  water- 
spouts, and  surmounted  by  statuary  of  life-size  representing 
Liberty  striking  a  chain  from  the  arms  of  an  Indian  girL  This 
is  very  well  as  a  matt^  of  art,  but  not  reliable  as  delineating 
truth :  xmhappily,  productions  of  the  chisel  are  as  often  in- 
spirations of  fancgr  as  of  fact.  K  ever  chains  were  riveted 
upon  a  free-bom  race  it  was  by  the  conquerors  of  the  American 
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Indians,  both  north  and  Bonth.  Nor  does  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  that  infliction  rest  with  past  generations  alone.  At 
this  day  the  more  exalted  representatives  of  mankind  in  intel- 
lect and  knowledge,  and  boastfiil,  too,  of  a  higher  moral  culture 
and  religious  sentiment,  among  whom  millions  of  our  own  self- 
righteous  countrymen  stand  prominent,  whenever  the  greed  of 
territory  prompts,  demand  of  them  possessions  given  to  their 
fathers  long  ages  since  by  the  Great  Spirit.  And  if,  unwilling 
to  surrender  their  inheritajice,  they  rerist  a  claim  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  God,  the  penalty  of  blood  is  fiercely  en- 
forced ;  and  the  remaining  few,  helpless  and  dismayed,  overcome 
by  brute  force  none  the  less  disgraceM  because  cloaked  by  the 
purchase  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  are  cast  out  to  pine  in  grief,  or 
to  perish  in  want.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  distinguished 
prelate  of  Minnesota,  that  "  there  is  not  a  man  in  America  who 
ever  gave  an  hour's  calm  reflection  to  this  subject,  who  does  not 
know  that  our  Indian  system  is  an  organized  system  of  robbery, 
and  has  been  for  years  a  disgrace  to  the  nation." 

Fronting  on  the  four  streets  bounding  this  plaza,  are,  on  the 
north  side,  several  municipal  buildings ;  on  the  east  and  south, 
arcades,  where  the  chief  fancy  retailing  is  done;  and  on  the 
west  side  the  cathedral.  The  latter,  although  the  metropolitan 
church,  is  still  incomplete ;  yet  there  is  much  about  it  that  is 
imposing.  It  is  not  less  tiian  three  hundred  and  fifty  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  size;  but  neither  its  extent  nor  ex- 
terior appearance  indicates  the  effectiveness  of  its  interior.  Al- 
though there  is,  as  in  most  Catholic  churches  I  have  seen  in 
South  America,  a  display  of  bad  taste  in  the  tawdry  trappings 
and  tinsel,  which  always  detract  firom  the  grandeur  of  propor- 
tions, and  architectural  embellishments  appropriate  to  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  Most  High,  yet  its  twenty  massive  columns  and 
numerous  graceftd  arches,  supporting  a  semi-elliptical  roof,  its 
frescoes  and  gildings,  rich  high  altar,  and  some  fine  vestry  paint- 
ings, do  not  fail  to  impress  the  spectator  favorably.  The  walls 
are  of  dark-gray  friable  granite,  very  thibk,  and  strengthened  by 
massive  abutments. 

Behind  the  cathedral  is  the  Jesuits'  church — Iglesia  de  la 
Comjpcmia.    It  is  large  and  built  of  dark  Spanish  bricks,  which 
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give  it  a  very  antiquated  look  ontside.  The  interior  is  imposing, 
the  high  altar  being  of  beantiM  design  and  finish.  Some  of 
the  paintings  are  excellent,  and  the  admission  of  light  &om 
aboTe  through  stained  glass  of  the  roof  and  an  eflTectively^on- 
stmcted  dome,  deepens  the  religions  sentiment  of  the  devotee  by 
its  unwonted  and  solemn  influence.  A  great  objection  to  this, 
as  to  nearly  aU  Spanish- American  churches,  is  a  brick  floor,  on 
which  worshippers  are  compelled  to  sit  and  kneel  for  hours, 
with  merely  a  small  carpet-rug  (borne  to  and  fro)  to  protect 
them  from  its  cold  and  damp.  When  it  is  considered  that  most 
of  the  church-goers  are  women,  that  the  early  morning  hour, 
and  just  from  a  warm  bed,  is  the  time  usually  chosen  to  seek 
preparation  for  the  trials  and  temptations  of  the  day — ^which, 
whatever  may  be  said  by  captious  travellers,  are  no  greater  in 
*'good  society"  here  than  elsewhere — and  that  the  special 
church-going  robe,  the  black  manto^  is  the  only  extra  covering 
put  on  at  this  the  coolest  part  of  the  day,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  be,  as  I  am  professionally  informed  there  is, 
an  xmusual  prevalence  of  female  constitutional  weakness,  and  an 
extent  of  special  disease  among  them  that  is  considered  an  op- 
probrium of  physicians.  Since  the  above  was  written  this 
Church  of  the  Compania  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
ceremonies  of  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  more 
than  two  thousand  persons,  it  is  said,  having  perished  in  the 
flames.  To  any  one  who  has  seen  in  niches  and  on  ledges  thou- 
sands of  candles,  and  scarcely  fewer  lamps,  suspended  carelessly 
from  arches  and  ceilings  of  South-American. churches,  in  illu- 
minated celebrations,  in  close  proximity  to  inflammable  mate- 
rials, such  as  artificial  flowers,  sUk  and  muslin  banners,  curtains, 
and  drapery,  pictures,  paintings,  and  wooden  statuary,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  awfrd  catastrophe  should  have  occurred.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  religious  vanity  of  those  of  the  clergy  who 
have  encouraged  and  participated  in  such  displays,  has  been  suf- 
ficiently rebuked  by  this  terrible  holocaust  to  prevent  their  rep- 
etition. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Compania  to  the 
Jesuits'  churdi  is  the  Hall  of  Congress ;  a  very  unpretending 
twoH3tory  building,  not  to  describe  which  can  give  no  offence  to 
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its  members ;  who,  doubtless,  wiD  feel  very  mucb  gratified,  as 
well  for  reasons  of  personal  comfort  as  national  pride,  when  the 
new  capitol  near  by — ^which  seems  to  have  dragged  its  slow 
length  along  to  a  resting-place — shall  have  been  complied. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  plaza  stands  the  Hall  of  Justice;  a 
low,  staccoed,  and  pilastered  building.  The  ostentation  of  an 
inexplicable  wooden  balustrade  on  the  top  lifts  it  above  its  1^- 
islative  neighbor;  though  the  decisions  of  its  inner  courts  may 
not  be  considered  as  preeminent  by  that  revolutionary  and  not 
very  deferential  confrere. 

It  is  needless  even  to  name  twenly-five  or  thirty  inferior 
churches,  most  of  which  are  but  coarse  imitations  of  the  woroe 
features  of  the  few  more  conspicuous  and  in  better  taste.  A 
fact  in  reference  to  them  of  singular  uniformity  is  their  unfin- 
ished condition ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
characteristic  devotion  of  Catholics,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  they  contribute  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  their  profession.  The  reason  assigned  by  some  for 
this  defect,  seems  to  a  charitable  interpretation  of  human  mo- 
tive incredible ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  it  is,  as  surmised  by  some 
persons,  a  priestly  device,  the  more  frequently  and  speciously  to 
appeal  to  parishioners  for  contributions,  which  are  diverted  from 
the  purpose  designed  to  the  sensual  and  luxurious  gratifications 
of  the  clergy  themselves,  then  is  their  perfidy  doubly  wicked ; 
for,  while  it  shakes  and  endangers,  by  discovery  and  reproba- 
tion, the  faith  of  proselytes,  it  would  also  defi^ud  Divinity 
of  the  willing  tribute  of  His  simple-minded  but  sincere  wor- 
shippers. 

The  finest  of  the  churches  of  Santiago  are  not  equal,  either 
in  architectural  design  and  finish,  or  in  embellishment  and  fdr- 
niture,  to  the  grandest  in  Lima.  A  certain  sameness  exists  in 
both  cities,  growing  out  of  the  imperious  requirements  of  coun- 
tries subject  alike  to  earthquakes ;  but  beyond  this,  Peru  ex- 
hibits more  church  grandeur  and  general  opulence  of  decoration, 
especially  in  altar-ftimiture,  than  Chile.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  accessible  wealth  in  precious  metals  of  Peru  at  the 
time  of  its  conquest,  and  for  a  while  after,  and  which  was  rapa- 
ciously and  ruthlessly  seized  by  the  invaders,  wherever  found, 
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and  appropriated  by  both  people  and  priests.  The  wild  spirit 
of  adventure  kindled  in  Spain  by  the  discovery  of  this  mineral 
treasure,  bronght  hosts  of  the  needy  and  unscrupnlons  to 
strengthen  the  already  powerM  temporal  and  spiritual  coali- 
tion, who  did  not  stop  at  the  plnnder  of  every  Peruvian  shiine 
of  its  sacred  jewels,  and  every  house  of  its  silver  and  gold,  bnt 
tortured  the  victims  of  oppression,  robbery,  and  lust,  nntU  they 
revealed  their  buried  treasures  and  gave  ap  their  household  gods, 
vith  their  fi'eedom  and  their  virtne.  Deducting  the  Crown's 
one-fifth  of  the  treasure  seized,  which,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
conquest,  was  faithfully  f>aid,  whaiever  may  have  occurred  when 
So^ty  b«»ne  taiy  e^bIW>ed  «,/c»n.cio«  .f  power, 
the  Church  secured  directly  and  indirectly  the  larger  share  of 
the  remainder ;  for,  what  it  fEuled  to  obtain  by  self-appropriation 
and  division  of  spoils,  it  rarely  failed  eventually  to  get  the  greater 
part  of,  by  fees,  contributions,  and  bequests,  for  its  good  offices 
in  assuaging  the  pangs  of  disturbed  conscience — which,  in  those 
times  of  violence,  cruelty,  rapine,  and  murder,  were  many  and 
grievous — and  otherwise  comforting  the  distressed  and  the 
dying ;  while  even  the  dead  were  considerately  cared  for  at  the 
instance  of  opulent  Mends. 

It  is  not  difficult,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  account  for  the 
affluence  and  grandeur  of  the  churches  and  church  establish- 
ments of  Lima,  which  were  more  distinguished  even  before  the 
Peruvian  revolution  of  independence  than  now.  But  the  suc- 
cess in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  the  Church  in  CMIe  was 
neither  so  sudden  nor  so  great.  Almagro,  to  whom  by  royal  war- 
rant this  part  of  the  continent  was  granted  for  discovery  and 
occupancy,  and  who  was  the  first  Spaniard  to  penetrate  its  inte- 
rior, after  having  himself  examined  the  country  as  far  as  the 
valley  of  Ooquimbo,  and  despatched  a  part  of  his  command  fur- 
ther south,  who  explored  nearly  to  the  river  Maule,  abandoned 
Chile  because  it  was  not  a  country  of  gold,  and  returned  to 
Peru,  to  contest  with  Pizarro  the  possession  of  the  imperial  city 
of  the  Incas;  and  although  Valdivia  some  years  afterward 
reentered  the  country,  establishing  various  permanent  settle- 
ments, and  passed  much  beyond  the  extreme  limit  of  Almagro's 
exploration,  his  reward  was  rather  the  glory  of  daring  achieve- 
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ment  than  the  acquisitioii  of  mineral  wealth.  The^  metallic 
riches  of  Chile  have  been  gradually  brought  to  light,  as  its  other 
great  resources  are  being  developed;  and,  accordingly,  the 
worldly  aggrandizement  of  its  Church  was  for  a  time  in  abey- 
ance to  its  spiritual  mission.  This  was  fortunate,  for  it  was  kept 
thereby  freer  from  the  corruption  and  vice  of  its  more  worldly 
neighbor,  and  better  prepared  to  fulfil  its  great  duty.  The  very 
early  history  of  its  efforts  in  Chile  were  accordingly  signalized 
by  many  examples  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  It  is  strange  that  the  purification  of  poverty 
is  necessary  to  perfect  piety  I  With  the  discovery  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  came  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  yearning  after  and 
acquisition  of  riches.  The  evidence  of  this  is  palpable  in  the 
structure  and  adornment  of  religious  edifices;  but,  as  before 
said,  they  are  less  imposing  than  in  lima.  It  is  probable  that 
greater  wealth  contributed  also  to  increased  ecdesiastical  danor- 
alization. 

A  principal  public  resort  on  occasions  of  national  celebra- 
tion by  military  parade  and  review,  is  the  Campo  de  Ma/rte^  a 
level  square  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  beyond  the  southern 
Mmits  of  the  city,  with  a  wide  drive  ^ro  Jenade,  with  oma- 
mental  trees  on  all  sides,  facing  which,  on  the  north,  is  the 
handsome  artillery  barracks;  on  the  east  and  west,  beautiftil 
cwmtaa  (country  seats)  spread  over  the  extensive  plain  formerly 
known  as  the  pampa  /  and  on  the  south  is  the  Penitentiary.  A 
few  words  about  the  Penitentiary,  in  conformity  with  my  rule 
of  gathering  by  the  wayside  and  noting  as  opportunity  offers. 

This  institution  is  built  on  a  principle  sound  in  theory,  and 
sustained  by  the  experience  of  many  States  of  North  America ; 
and  yet  in  its  discipline,  and  the  general  administration  of  its 
affairs,  stopping  so  far  short  of  the  system  professed  to  have 
been  adopted,  as  to  have  utterly  failed  in  the  objects  desired — 
which  certainly  should  be  more  than  the  mere  coAfinement  of  a 
human  being  like  a  wild  beast.  A  quadrilateral  brick  wall  of 
sufficient  height  and  strength,  on  which  thirteen  guards  ftir- 
nished  by  the  military  authorities  do  duty,  encloses  about  ten 
acres  of  ground.  Immediately  within  this  outer  wall  is  another, 
enclosing  an  octangulai>shaped  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
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a  building  capable  of  holding  only  abont  fifty  or  sixty  pereons, 
which  is  used  as  a  chapel.  Its  small  size  implies  that  religious 
observances  are  not  popular  with  the  convicts,  or  that  Govern- 
ment considers  the  most  of  them  too  hardened  to  waste  church 
accommodations  on  them.  Surrounding  this  little  nucleus  of  the 
prison  is  a  many-sided  paved  court,  from  which  radiate  twenty- 
five  uncovered  passages,  called  in  the  prison  language  apreets^ 
the  (mtrance  to  each  of  which  is  commanded  by  an  iron  gate. 
On  opposite  sides  of  some  of  these  open  corridors  or  streets,  are 
long  ro^  of  cells  extending  as  far  as  the  inner  octagonal  wall 
before  spoken  of,  against  which  the  far  end  of  each  block  of 
celb  abuts,  while  the  ranges  of  cells  of  adjoining  streets  are  in 
contact,  back  to  back.  Each  cell  is  seven  by  eight  feet  in  size, 
is  designed  for  solitary  confinement  at  night,  is  strongly  built 
of  burnt  brick,  and  has  an  iron-grated  door  opening  on  its  cor- 
responding street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  wall  suflSciently 
high  to  prevent  communication-  between  the  inmates  of  opposite 
cells  by  conversation  or  signs.  The  whole  number  of  cells  is 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  of  inmates  five  hundred.  On 
other  streets  workshops  are  erected,  in  which  the  convicts  are 
engaged  in  cabinet  and  smith  work,  and  shoemaking  dnring  the 
day.  This  associated  labor  counteracts  the  reformatory  efiect 
of  personal  isolation  during  the  night ;  for  no  provision  is  made, 
either  in  arrangement  of  the  shops,  or  by  the  enforcement  of  a 
suitable  rdiscipline,  to  secure  that  moral  isolation  which  is  the 
chief  feature  of  the  Aubnm  system  of  imprisomnent,  and  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  its  success.  By  a  singular  regulation  of  this 
Penitentiary,  the  product  of  labor  is  passed  to  the  credit  of  the 
convict,  who  receives  the  ftdl  proceeds  of  sale  when  he  is  dis- 
charged. Thus  the  entire  expense  of  the  prison  falls  on  the 
Government,  instead  of  the  convict  being  required  to  contrib- 
ute to  his  own  support  as  in  the  United  States,  which  is  but  just 
to  the  conmaunity  who  are  presumed  to  have  already  sufiered 
fipom  his  crimes,  while  it  inflicts  no  improper  hardship  on  the 
oonvict ;  but  on  the  contrary  he  becomes  instructed  thereby  in 
a  trade  that  vrill  serve  him  useftilly  when  restored  to  society, 
and  he  also  acquires  habits  of  indn^stry.  This  defective  regula- 
tdon,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  false  considerations  of 
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kindness  for  the  convict,  presupposes  idleness  or  occupation  to 
be  properly  optional  with  him — certainly  a  great  eiror  in  re- 
formatory effort.  For,  if  he  be  without  ihe  capacity  of  earning 
a  subsistence,  and  have  no  habits  of  industry,  what  guaranty  can 
there  be  that  his  unlawftd  depredations  on  society  will  not  en- 
tail upon  the  State  his  continuous  support  i  True,  if  he  de- 
clines to  work  he  is  excluded  from  the  shop,  and  confined  to  liis 
ceU.  The  enjoyments  of  the  shop  are  thus  considered  sufficient 
temptation  to  exertion.  But  this  implies  defective  discipline, 
affording  the  opportunity  of  companionship.  And  if  also  ig- 
nores the  fact  that,  if  the  semblance  of  occupation  is  put  on 
without  actual  labor,  it  answers  the  purpose  to  avoid  confine- 
ment. The  rule  seemed  so  erroneous  that  doubts  aroee  as 
to  my  proper  understanding  of  the  Superintendent's  statement 
of  the  fact,  but  it  was  subsequently  reaflSrmed.  From  what 
was  learned  of  the  very  recent  neglect  of  all  efforts  to  reform 
the  barbarous  system  of  imprisonment  so  long  the  disgrace  of 
civilized  nations,  it  is  but  just  to  report  a  commendable  im- 
provement, and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  further  approach  to  a 
perfect  system  in  Ghile ;  particularly  if  the  Government  should 
place  at  the  head  of  the  movement  such  a  philosophical  and 
practical  philanthropist  as  Sefior  Paz  Soldan  of  lima. 

Although  the  transition  from  a  x>enitentiary  to  a  palace  may 
not  seem  appropriate,  as  many  translations  from  a  palace  to  a 
penitentiary  would  be  if  justice  were  duly  administered,  yet 
my  story  must  be  told  in  the  order  of  occurrences ;  and  the  op- 
portunity being  afforded  to  see  the  chief  public  building  in  San- 
tiago, incidentally  to  the  discharge  of  necessary  duties,  it  must 
be  noted  accordingly. 

The  palace  covers  a  square  of  four  hundred  feet,  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  fronting  on  a  plazuela  by  no  means  large 
enough  to  exhibit  its  architectural  pretensions  to  advantage. 
Erected  aboilt  sixty  years  since,  it  was  intended  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  whose  court  was  but  little  lees 
distinguished  by  displays  of  grandeur  and  opulence  than  that 
of  his  royal  master.  The  intention  being  at  the  time  to  erect 
Viceregal  palaces  in  both  }f  exico  and  Chile,  two  plans  were 
prepared  in  Madrid  for  the  buildings.    But  by  mistake,  that  in- 
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tended  for  Santiago  was  sent  to  Mexico,  and  tliat  for  the  palace 
at  Mexico  was  sent  to  Santiago.  Before  the  error  was  detected 
they  were  commenced  according  to  the  plans  received,  and  were 
so  completed — ^the  palace  here  at  a  cost  of  $900,000.  The*fa- 
5ade  is  of  h'ght  granite,  the  order  Doric,  two  stories  in  height, 
except  at  the  centre,  where  the  main  entrance  is,  and  where  it 
rifles  to  three  stories,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  Between  the  alto- 
relievo  pilasters  the  iron-grated  windows  give  to  the  edifice  the 
appearance  of  a  prison,  which  is  increased  by  the  armed  senti- 
nds  at  the  doorway,  at  the  comers  of  the  street  leading  to  it, 
and  at  the  military  barracks  opposite.  On  entering  the  portal, 
a  guard-room  is  found  on  the  Mt,  facing  the  quarters  of  the  ol 
ficer  of  the  day  on  the  right.  Just  beyond  the  former  is  a  broad 
stone  staircase,  over  the*  arched  entrance  of  which  is  an  inscrip- 
tion announcing  to  the  visitor  that  it  leads  to  the  dwelling  of 
His  Excellency  the  President.  A  corresponding  stairway  on 
the  right  is  inscribed  with  the  notice  that  above  will  be  found 
the  department  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign 
Relations.  Ascending  this  latter  stairway  and  passing  through 
a  vestiT)ule,  a  balcony  is  reached  surrounding  a  courtyard  about 
My  fee.  4^  ^.i  a  KMe  ■n.nn.ri,^  foLdn  ia'fte  oentre, 
emblematic  perhaps  of  the  stream  of  complaints  flowing  to  the 
oMee  of  his  excellency  the  Minister.  From  the  astute  mind 
and  philosophic  character  of  this  statesman,  it  is  probable  that 
the  latter  disturbs  his  equanimity  as  Uttle  as  the  former.  From 
the  balcony  access  is  also  had  to  the  oflBces  of  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Cabinet,  to  wit :  to  those  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice and  Public  Worship,  the  Minister  of  "War  and  Marine,  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  whose  respective  clerks  are  also 
acconunodated  in  this  bmlding. 

Occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the  palace  will  likewise 
be  found  the  National  Mint,  the  coinage  of  which  is  very  cred- 
itably executed. 

Of  course  hospitals  have  not  been  overlooked  by  a  medical 
rambler.  Of  these,  the  Sbspital  of  San  Jvmi  de  Dios^  now 
used  exclusively  for  men,  is  the  most  remarkable,  from  its 
antiquity,  extent,  position,  administration,  and  general  useful- 
ness.   It  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  Oaflada,  on  its  south 
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side,  near  the  Church  of  San  Augustm,  and  is  admirably  located 
for  ventilation  and  view.  Although  the  present  building  is  com- 
paratively of  recent  erection,  the  institution  was  founded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  monks  of  the  relig- 
ious order  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  who  then  owned  the  ground  on 
which  the  hospital  now  stands,  and  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  their  convent.  Some  of  the  monks,  as  was  the  case  with  many 
of  these  old  religionists  whose  monasteries  in  fact  were  the  de- 
positories of  medical  literature  in  the  dark  ages,  possessing  some 
knowledge  of  medicine,  were  in  the  habit  of  humanely  devoting 
it  to  charitable  purposes ;  and  educated  physicians  being  then 
scarcely  known  in  Chile,  they  prescribed  for  all  who  applied  to 
them  for  advice,  and  often  took  into  their  convent,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  the  good  Samaritan,  administered  personally  to  the 
affictions  of  the  destitute.  Thus  originated  this  great  charily, 
honorable  to  its  founders  and  honorable  to  those  who  now  per- 
petuate its  blessings  to  suffering  humanity.  As  the  order  of 
monks,  whose  name,  and  the  memory  of  whose  good  deeds,  the 
hospital  preserves,  became  extinct,  the  National  Government 
took  the  management  of  its  affairs ;  and  by  public  appropri- 
ations and  jprivate  bequests  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
enlarged,  new  buOdings  erected,  and  its  general  condition  im- 
proved. Its  glorious  destiny  of  benevolence  and  usefulness,  as 
long  as  mortality  with  its  pains  and  penalties  shall  endure,  will 
make  it  a  monument  of  the  philanthropy  and  liberality  of  its  pious 
founders  and  of  Chilean  legislation,  more  imperishable  than  the 
bronze  and  marble  that  listlessly  adorn  the  neighboring  Caflada. 
All  the  hospital  buildings  are  of  one  story,  except  the  main 
front  on  the  Cafiada,  two  portions  of  which  have  altos.  The  walls 
are  of  adobes  and  three  feet  thick,  securing  exemption  from  being 
thrown  down ;  roof  of  indestructible  tile,  and  floors  of  asphaltum 
and  burnt  brick,  for  greater  cleanliness.  The  buildings  are 
arranged  around  quadrangular  patios,' there  being  five  of  these 
well-paved,  with  the  exception  of  that  attached  to  the  front 
building,  which  is  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  a 
fountain  with  jets.  Capacious  galleries  open  on  most  of  the 
courts,  allowing  conununication  between  different  parts  of  the 
establishment  without  the  necessity  of  passing  through  inter- 
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mediate  rooms ;  at  the  same  time,  by  the  devotioii  of  each  court 
and  its  snrromidiiig  edifice  to  a  different  use,  the  yarious  depart- 
ments are  sufficiently  insulated  to  prevent  undue  interference 
^th  the  peculiar  duties,  discipline,  and  management  of  each 
other.  The  medical  and  surgical  wards  are  separate,  la>i^9 
well-ventilated,  and  clean ;  the  bedding  ample  and  of  good 
quality;  and  the  general  administration  nnder  a  corps  of  ex- 
perienced,  polite,  and  attentive  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  pro- 
Sond  'J^i^  by  ed,c«ed  »d  ddlM  phj»i  »d  ^ 
geons,  are  such  as  to  deserve  commendation.  The  boHca 
(pharmacy)  is  large,  handsomely  arranged,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  medicines,  and  all  needM  accessories  of  that  de- 
partment, and  has  an  accomplished  pharmaceutist  in  constant 
attendance  to  compound  prescriptions.  Its  arrangement  of 
appropriately-labelled  jars  for  keeping  a  supply  of  the  various 
invaUd  beyerages  and  most  necessary  decoctions,  ivithont  the 
objectionable  delay  attendant  on  preparation  when  called  for, 
IS  deserving  of  imitation  in  corresponding  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Bath  rooms  are  numerous,  and  weU  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water ;  and  tfie  kitchen  and  laundry  show  a 
studious  regard  for  health  and  comfort.  The  hospital  has  at 
this  time  more  than  five  hxmdred  patients ;  the  number  is  some- 
time as  high  as  six  hundred.  This,  and  all  other  charities 
under  the  control  of  Government,  are  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  named  by  the  Executive  authorities,  composed  of  men 
of  wealth  and  respectability,  who  serve  without  compensation. 
The  Hospital  of  San  Juan  is  the  owner  of  certain  estates,  houses, 
and  investments,  the  income  from  which,  together  with  contri- 
butions and  occasional  bequests,  are  ordinarily  sufficient  for  its 
support.  K  not,  the  public  treasury  is  called  on  for  assistance. 
The  hospital  statistics  show  the  most  frequent  diseases  to  be 
those  ordinarily  classified  as  diseases  of  the  chest ;  those  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  gastric  fever  and  dysentery; 
and  venereal  affections:  the  latter,  here  as  in  Yalparaiso,  sur- 
jHTsingly  significant  by  its  very  large  proportion,  of  either  a 
remarkable  immorality  among  tie  lower  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  of  a  lamentable  n^lect  of  curative  means.  And  as  I 
am  professionaDy  informed,  and  believe  also  from  my  limited 
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opportunities  of  observation,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  last-mentioned  class  of  diseases  that  in  pro- 
portion to  population  an  nnnsuallj  large  number  of  blind 
persons  is  met  with,  both  in  hospitals  and  highways.  It  has 
been  eloquently  said  by  a  medical  writer  in  the  Annales  de  la 
Unvoeraidad :  "  Looking  round  the  whole  horizon,  we  do  not 
jBnd  a  single  spot  that  casts  the  germs  of  epidemic  miasma 
toward  our  blue  s]^ ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  land 
we  perceive  death  cutting  down  the  tender  plants  of  the  gener- 
ation, and  striking  off  the  young  branches  of  the  tree,  leaving 
only  the  dried  limbs,  in  whose  veins  flow  the  poisons  that  afflict 
society.  The  venereal  disease  is  the  prime  mover  of  the  revelu* 
tion  effected  in  the  human  species — ^the  infernal  contagion  trans* 
mitted  and  transmissible.  That  the  mortality  of  the  country  is 
due  to  it  I  cannot  doubt,  after  seeing  the  innumerable  children 
who  have  been  brought  to  the  charity  hospital  suffering  with 
scrofiilous  syphilis."  It  would  be  happy  for  this  country  if 
means  were  adopted  to  interpret  to  the  unlettered  and  untldnk- 
ing  multitude  the  "  hand  writing  "  perpetually  obtruded  before 
them.  K  this  be  not  done,  despite  their  fair  inheritance  of  land 
and  climate,  the  ZPpas  in  tiieir  midst,  poisoning  the  fountain  of 
public  health,  will  bring  to  the  nation,  as  to  the  children  whose 
fate  is  touchingly  proclaimed  above,  premature  decay  and  death. 
Another  hospital  is  that  of  Sa/n  Fromciaoo  de  Borya.  It  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  women,  is  eligibly  situated,  and  consists  of 
ten  separate  and  distinct  one-story  buildings,  each  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  vnde.  These  are  arranged  in 
equal  numbers  on  opposite  sides  of  a  large,  open,  oblong  space, 
laid  off  in  walks,  and  cultivated  in  flowers  and  shrubbery.  These 
buildings,  in  which  are  the  wards  for  invalids,  stand  in  two  rows 
endwise  opposite  to  each  other,  and  each  building  is  at  such  a 
distance  from  those  of  the  same  side,  as  to  allow  of  intermediate 
gardens  in  addition  to  the  main  central  one.  The  whole  presents 
a  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  contributes  doubtless  to  cheer  the 
sadness  of  many  a  suffering  inmate.  It  is  designed  to  have  a 
large  and  more  showy  edifice  in  front,' for  official  as  well  as  other 
occupancy ;  this  will  more  perfectly  shield  from  observation  and 
intrusion,  the  present  buildings  and  their  inmates.    From  three 
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hundred  to  four  hundred  patients  are  usually  accommodated, 
whoee  diseases,  with  slight  exceptions,  correspond  to  the  general 
diaracter  of  those  named  when  speaking  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Juan  de  Dies.  An  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  from  property  held  under  charitable  bequests,  consti- 
tutes its  chief  support.  Sisters  of  Charity  are  the  efficient  in- 
etnunents  in  its  excellent  management. 

The  Alms  Souse  is  another  of  th^  charitable  institutions  of 
the  city,  and  is  deyoted  solely  to  the  destitute  and  infirm.  It 
consists  of  conunodious  one-story  adobe  buildings,  arranged 
round  five  patios.  Sufficient  ground  is  attached  for  useful  and 
ornamental  gardens,  and  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  inmates 
of  both  sexes  looked  well-clad,  clean,  comfortable,  and  contented 
The  premises  once  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  whose  large  posses- 
sions, on  the  extinction  of  that  order,  were  wisely  made  in  most 
instances  tributary  to  the  promotion  of  charitable  objects. 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  this,  as  in  the  institutions  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  administrators  of  the  benevolent  trust.  To  avoid 
tediousness  I  will,  merely  in  justice  to  the  spirit  of  practical 
charity  of  Santiago,  enumerate  briefly  several  other  institutions 
having  their  origin  in  enlarged  philanthropy. 

Four  Dispensaries  are  supported  by  Government,  at  which 
about  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  receive  gratuitous  medi- 
cal assistance  annually. 

An  InsUtation  of  Eva/ngdicdL  Cha/rOy^  the  expenses  of  which 
art  borne  by  private  subscription,  gives  medical  advice  and  at- 
tendance at  their  houses  to  the  poor,  and  pecuniary  aid  when 
necessary  to  deserving  objects. 

Hosped&ria  de  Sm  Rafael,  supported  by  subscription,  where 
destitute  or  sick  strangers  are  taken  and  provided  for  until  they 
can  get  employment.  It  should  be  added,  however,  to  the 
honor  of  Santiago,  that  foreigners  are  received  into  all  the  "hos- 
pitals without  chai^;  and  I  am  assured  by  those  who  are  in 
position  to  know,  that  if  any  distinction  be  made  between  them 
and  natives,  in  regard  to  attention  and  treatment,  it  is  in  favor 
of  the  forqier. 

The  InstituMon  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  Magdalen  Asylum 
16 
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for  profligate  women  who  desire  to  reform.    Supported  by  sub- 
scription. 

Gasa  de  Ma/ria — ^for  indigent  girls  who,  from  parental  n^lect 
and  want,  might  be  led  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

A  HotLse  of  Materrdty — for  charitable  accouchement    Main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  Government. 

C<i8a  de  Exjxmtoa^  a  foundling  hospital.  And  also  a  Provir 
denciay  to  which  the  little  unfortunates  are  removed  in  the  event 
of  passing  through  the  many  dangers  that  beset  tender  infancy ; 
and  where  they  are  educated,  taught  some  useful  employment, 
and  whence  they  go  when  a  suitable  home  can  be  provided  for 
them.  The  establishment  of  these  latter  charities  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  persons  as  a  boon  to  licentiousness ;  and  a  volu- 
minous writer  upon  ChUe,  who  has  discussed  both  its  public 
institutions  and  social  customs  with  much  ability  and  freedom, 
if  not  always  in  the  latter  case  with  discretion,  has  pronounced 
the  Casa  de  Expositos  an  "  encouragement  of  vice."  But  this 
seems  to  be  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  cause  and  effect ;  for  if  the 
vice  had  not  been  in  existence  and  calling  for  the  adoption  of 
some  means  to  mitigate  its  effects,  such  an  institution  would  not 
have  been  thought  of.  It  was  the  sequence  in  the  order  of 
events,  a  necessity  growing  out  of  antecedent  depravity,  with 
the  perpetuation  of  which  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  burden  it. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  condemn  aU  the  other  noble  chari- 
ties it  has  afforded  so  much  gratification  to  mention,  which 
contribute  to  brighten  a  national  escutcheon  dimmed  by  un- 
doubted defects,  and  such  as  distinguish  the  philanthropy  of 
other  lands,  because  forsooth  their  provision  for  destitution  and 
distress  may  "  encourage  the  vices  "  upon  which  these  in  nearly 
aU  cases  depend.  Profligacy,  debauchery,  drunkenness,  bring 
poverty  and  disease.  Pity  beholds  the  sufferer,  leads  him  to  the 
door  of  Mercy,  where  Charity  ministers  to  him,  and  says,  "  Gk), 
sin  no  more."  "When  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  was  brought  to 
Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  to  be  healed,  He  first  said, 
"  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ; "  and  then, 
after  this  Divine  manifestation  of  beneficence,  "  Arise,  take  up 
thy  bed  and  go  unto  thy  house ; "  thus  showing  His  knowledge 
and  forgiveness  of  the  frailty  inseparable  from  human  nature. 
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And  it  is  to  be  forgiven  not  merely  "  seven  times,"  according  to 
a  worldly  dispensation,  bnt  "  seventy  times  seven,"  in  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  heavenly  truth,  and  in  Mfilment  of  that 
"  charity  which  never  faileth  ;  but  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind." 
In  human  affliction,  the  withholding  of  relief  would  often  de- 
stroy, but  rarely  reclaim ;  for  the  lamp  of  life  is  then  too  flick- 
ering to  shed  even  a  ray  of  hope  ere  it  goes  out  in  the  darkness 
of  death.  The  shadows  of  coming  gloom  increased  by  the  heart- 
lesmess  of  man,  deepen  the  despair  that  welcomes  oblivion.  We 
are  commanded  to  imitate  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  be  per- 
fect even  as  He  is.  This  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  and  to  some 
may  seem  impossible.  Yet  having  been  enjoined  upon  us  by  TTim- 
self^  and  contemplating  His  comprehension  of  our  capacities,  and 
that  He  is  too  just  and  merciful  to  require  aught  that  we  have 
not  the  ability  to  perform,  the  effort  of  obedience,  far  from  being 
presumptuous,  is  but  a  proof  of  that  faith  which  removeth  moun- 
tains, and  brings  the  blessings  of  goodness  within  reach  of  human 
attainment.  And  this  capacity  of  resemblance  must  be  con- 
ceded, in  view  of  the  illustration  of  Divine  inculcation  of  love 
and  duty :  "  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  Throned 
in  mystery,  as  God  may  seem  to  a  finite  comprehension.  His 
great  essence  is  thus  revealed  to  those  who  seek  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  would  become  warmed  with  the  glow  in  their  own 
hearts  of  its  immortal  love.  And  this  "  lovej  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law^^  must  go  forth  on  its  benign  mission  with  heaUng  on 
its  wings,  lifting  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  causing  the  won- 
dering multitude  who  have  lingered  in  error,  to  glorify  the  Om- 
nipotent Source  of  such  goodness,  when  they  see  "  the  dumb  to 
speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  blind 
to  see,"  whether  they  be  "  evil  or  good,  just  or  xmjust."  This 
application  of  benevolence  is  especially  due  to  this  continent ; 
for  if  it  be  true  that  even  in  older  communities,  where  the 
social  organization  has  had  a  longer  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
requirements  of  necessity,  civilization  increases  human  dispari- 
ties, and  that  the  more  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  few,  the 
greater  the  poverty  and  wants  of  the  many,  then  are  the  people 
of  this  country,  of  deteriorated  race,  who  compose  by  far  the 
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larger  part  of  its  population,  entitled  in  a  marked  d^ee  to  the 
considerate  care  and  assistance  of  those  through  whom  such 
evils  have  come  upon  them.  The  more  powerful,  enterprising, 
energetic,  and  intellectually-exalted  Spaniard,  in  the  struggle 
for  mastery,  whether  in  dominion,  government,  commerce,  mines, 
or  landed  estate,  has  achieved  triumph  and  possession.  Hence 
the  general  indigence  and  ignorance  of  the  mixed  race  are  even 
greater  than  found  in  homogeneous  nations ;  and  the  sense  of 
these  is  the  more  galling,  from  the  contrast  with  surrounding 
opulence.  Better  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  oppression  and 
depravity  had  they  enjoyed  conscious  equality  and  competence, 
even  with  the  imputation  of  barbarism.  The  Spaniard  further 
entailed  upon  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines,  through  force 
as  well  as  example,  unnatural  relations,  vices,  and  diseases,  to 
which  those  primitive  natives  were  strangers.  Apart,  then,  from 
general  considerations  of  humanity,  there  is  justly  devolved  upon 
the  affluent  representatives  of  the  Spanish  race,  a  special  trust 
to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  sufferings  of  those  whose 
"  vices  "  are  the  offspring  of  a  "  higher  law  "  of  civilization — 
accursed  in  this  as  in  some  other  phases  of  human  relation — 
rather  than  the  product  of  their  own  simple,  and,  in  comparison 
with  the  pioneers  of  Spanish  dominion  in  America,  purer  na- 
tures. No  additional  force  can  be  added  to  the  obligations  of 
humanity  and  religion  by  the  consideration,  but  still  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when,  unless 
largely  strengthened  by  immigration,  the  European  element  of 
Chilean  population  wiU  be  merged  in  the  degenerate  mixed 
race ;  or  its  gradually  weakening  power  be  wrenched  from  its 
grasp  by  rapidly-increasing  social  antagonism.  The  cherishing 
of  kindly  sympathies,  and  exercise  of  enlarged  philanthropy, 
may  serve  then  to  perpetuate  blessings  to  a  posterity  who,  what- 
ever may  be  the  pangs  of  misfortune,  will  yet  find  aUeviation  in 
the  memory  and  fruits  of  the  good  deeds  of  their  ancestry. 
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OBCBipnoN     or    Santiago     continued — ^lunatio     astlvm— medical      school— 

T.TBRARY — MILITABT  AND  MECHANIC  INSTTrUTES — ^PANTHEON-— OOTICIAL  AND  INTEBr 
NATIONAL  DISC0USTBS7— fiANTA  LUCIA — ^AFOQUINDO  MINSKAL  SPRINGS— TALLET  OV 
BANnAGO — RAILROADS. 

The  remark  was  made  to  me  in  lima  by  a  member  of  the 
Beneficentia,  that  the  only  asylum  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  for  the  rational  treatment  of  insanity,  was  the  one  in 
that  city.    He  was  in  error.    At  Santiago  a  Lunatic  Asylum  is 
found  of  large  size,  excellent  arrangement,  and  admirable  gov- 
ernment.   A  lot  of  ground  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  yards 
long  by  from  one  hxmdred  to  two  hxmdred  yards  in  width,  is  en- 
doeed  by  a  substantial  wall  fifteen  feet  high.    A  building  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  forming  the  centre  of  the  front 
wall,  contains  the  administrative  offices ;  while  within,  running 
lengthwise  the  enclosure,  ip  an  alley,  with  many  long  one-story 
buildings  extending  from  it  on  both  sides,  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other,  having  patios  between  them  for  exercise  and  garden 
cultivation,  and  from  which  the  rooms  are  entered.    The  main 
walls  of  the  building  are  forty  inches,  and  the  partition  walls  of 
the  rooms  for  separate  occupancy  are  tjv^enty-five  inches  thick, 
both  built  of  adobes.    The  strongly-fituned  rooj^  of  cane  and 
mud,  as  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat  in  summer,  is  further 
covered  with  tiles  saturated  with  soap  and  alum,  which  is  said 
to  make  them  water-proo£    Thirty-two  of  the  cells,  several  of 
them  of  oval  shape,  are  dark,  and  lined  with  quilted  India  rub- 
ber to  prevent  personal  injury,  for  the  confinement  exclusively 
of  madmen.    And  for  farther  protection,  some  of  these  have 
oak  bedsteads  built  in  the  wall.    Warm  and  cold  baths  are 
liberally  provided,  both  plunge  and  shower ;  also  a  swimming 
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pond,  walled  and  cemented,  which  is  found  an  excellent  hy- 
gienic means  from  the  amusement  and  exercise  it  affords.  The 
number  of  inmates  at  present  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 
A  very  full  proportion  of  cures  is  reported ;  and  the  advantages 
of  the  modem  aystem  of  tredtmerd^  a  gentle  and  tranquil  deport- 
ment, and  consistent  firmness,  with  rational  amusement,  enter- 
tainment, exercise,  occupation,  and  appropriate  medical  pre- 
scription, as  contradistinguished  to  the  old  cmd  harharous  sys- 
tem of  wnvarying  severity  and  seclicsion,  are  ftiUy  sustained 
by  the  experience  of  this  institution.  The  Santiago  Lunatic 
Asylum  was  buOt  and  is  supported  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

Chile  possesses  the  means  of  educating  medical  attendants  for 
these  numerous  hospitals.  A  university  established  in  1842,  be- 
ing the  reorganization  of  one  chartered  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before,  embraces  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  humanities, 
physical  and  mathematical  science,  medicine,  law,  political  sci- 
ence, and  theology.  The  medical  school^  consisting  of  a  ftill 
corps  of  professors,  is  in  operation ;  the  course  of  instruction 
aiming  to  meet  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  infancy  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  wants  of  the  country.  To  foreigners  aspiring  to 
practise  medicine,  surgery,  or  pharmacy,  in  Chile,  the  privil^e 
is  extended  upon  presentation  of  a  diploma  from  a  respectable 
university,  and  being  found  competent  after  a  strict  examinatioii, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  by  question  and  answer,  attack  or 
maintenance  of  proposed  doctrines ;  beside  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  prescription ;  and  surgical  operations  on  the  cadaver.  The 
fees  amount  to  $120 — the  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  to  as 
much  more.  Owing  to  the  delay  incident  to  examination,  the 
detention  at  Santiago  grows  irksome  to  the  candidate.  Usually 
five  or  six  weeks  are  occupied  in  ridiculous  formalities,  which 
should  not  consume  more  than  two  or  three  days.  If  unsuccessftil, 
the  candidate  may  present  himself  for  examination  again  after 
the  lapse  of  six  months.  In  pharmacy  the  examination  is  well 
suited  to  test  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  license  to  com- 
pound and  vend  medicines.  Ignorance  and  presumption,  either 
in  prescribing  or  administering  medicine,  meet  with  no  favor  in 
Chile.    In  this  respect  she  is  in  advance  of  many  of  the  States 
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of  North  America,  the  Iwes  of  whose  citizens  are  considered  by 
no  means  as  precions  as  wdimchial  right  to  do  in  aU  things  as 
one  pleases^  for  the  brief  time  that  malady  or  malpractice  may 
permit  him  to  exercise  it.  Besides  several  excellent  academies, 
for  private  instncetion  of  the  children  of  wealthy  parentage  at 
high  charges,  Government  has  provided  a  National  Instii/ute^ 
normal  school^  and  many  prvma/ry  institutions  for  public  in- 
^7*tiction ;  which,  although  not  up  to  the  standard  of  merit  of 
Bimiilar  institutions  in  some  other  countries,  are  yet  creditable  to 
this  young  republic. 

A  MHita/ry  Institute  is  also  provided  for  the  education  of 
naval  and  army  officers.  Boys  of  twelve  years  are  admitted 
and  instructed  during  five  years  of  study  in  the  various  branches' 
of  mathematics,  elementary  and  profoxmd,  history,  geography, 
navigation,  the  French  and  English  languages,  drawing  field 
fortifications,  artillery  and  infantry  tactics,  gymnastics,  and 
sword  exercises.  There  are  sixty  cadets  in  the  Institute ;  but 
the  building,  which  is  in  admirable  order,  and  the  grounds,  are 
ample  for  the  accommodation  of  many  more. 

Still  another  admirable  institution  supported  by  Government 
is  that  for  instructing  boys,  of  whom  there  are  now  five  hundred 
in  the  school,  in  the  usefcd  mechanic  a/ris.  They  are  also  taught 
the  usual  branches  of  scholastic  education.  This  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  Chile.  It  is  nearly  self- 
supportive. 

Santiago  has  a  National  lAbra/ry  of  39,000  volumes,  to  which 
the  public  has  access ;  a  reading-room  with  suitable  fttmiture 
being  likewise  provided.  And  in  the  same  btiilding  is  the 
Nalional  Musemn^  in  the  formation  of  which  a  French  natural- 
ist, M.  Gay,  had  the  chief  agency.  The  ornithological  and 
botanical  departments,  embracing  the  birds  and  plants  of  Chile, 
are  nearly  complete ;  as  is  also  its  zoology.  Some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Chilean  minerals  are  in  the  cases ;  but  the  shells  of  the 
country  are  few,  and  present  but  little  attraction.  Altogether 
the  collection,  as  representing  the  natural  history  of  this  coun- 
try, is  highly  creditable.  The  Museum  is  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic on  one  day  of  each  week.  Strangers  are  admitted  at  any 
time. 
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The  Pantheon  of  Santiago,  like  that  of  lima,  is  on  the  email- 
est  scale,  not  more  than  about  fifteen  acres  being  walled  in  for  the 
cemetery  of  a  city  whose  popxdation  certainly  exceeds  one  hundred 
thousand.    Such  scant  dimensions  are  scarcely  pardonable,  as  it 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Cerro  Blanco — well  adapted  to  purposes  of 
sepulture,  but  nothing  else.    This  cemetery  Is  a  splendid  specu- 
lation at  the  enormous  charges  made  for  temporary  burial,  the 
same  leasehold  interment  prevailing  here  as  in  other  Spanish- 
American  countries,  and  the  same  horrid  feature  of  gratuitous 
conmaxmism  existing  too.    And  if  the  immense  receipts  for  con- 
veyance, burial,  removal,  and  masses,  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  purpose,  the  avenues  and  paths  of  the  Pantheon  might  have 
been  paved  with  gold  by  this  time.    A  little  chapel  within  the 
entrance  tells  the  visitor  that  its  uplifted  cross  is  "  Spes  unico  " 
— ^the  sole  hope — of  those  who  pass  that  portal  for  the  last  time. 
There  is  more  taste  displayed  than  in  Peru,  in  the  adornment 
of  the  resting-place  of  the  dead;    cypresses,  shrubbery,  and 
flowers  abound,  and  there  are  some  appropriately  designed  and 
well-executed  monuments.     Some  curiosity  was  felt  to  see  the 
statue  of  which  Lieut.  J.  M.  GiUiss  (Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Astronomical  Expedition  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere)  said,  one  of  the  mausoleums  "  is  surmounted  by  a 
nude  figure  of  Grief  executed  in  white  marble,  which,  by  order  of 
the  archbishop,  has  actually  been  covered  with  a  petticoat  of  black 
cloth  from  the  waist  to  the  knees  I "    This  declaration  has  been 
indignantly  denied  by  Santiaguinos.     Certainly  no  such  attired 
figure  is  now  seen ;  but  a  winged  marble  statue  of  Grief  waa 
observed,  with  inverted  torch  in  the  right  hand,  the  left  resting 
on  an  urn  consecrated  to  the  ashes  of  D.  Juan  Henrique  Kosales 
and  D.  Maria  del  Kosario  Larrain,  daubed  with  coarse  cement 
in  a  manner  designed  to  represent  a  fig-leaf.    Whose  va/ndal 
ddica/yy  is  commemorated  by  this  act  I  know  not ;   but,  the 
whole  story  of  this  offending  specimen  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
sadness  it  was  designed  so  touchingly  to  tell,  is  suggestive  of  the 
question — ^which  is  more  obnoxious  to  criticism,  the  vulgar 
affectation  of  modesty  that  could  not  look  upon  nature  with  the 
purity  that  truth  and  virtue  teach ;  or  the  misapprehension  of 
duty  which  included  in  a  formal  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States,  remarks  on  imoffieial  subjects  offensive  to  the 
senfiitiveness  of  a  country  that  had,  with  singular  alacrity,  aided 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  that  scientific  expedition — of  which 
the  officer  above  referred  to  has  stated  that,  "  throughout  nearly 
the  three  years  of  our  residence  at  Santiago,  the  Government 
evinced  the  most  earnest  disposition  to  forward  the  objects  of 
the  Expedition,  and  to  extend  every  possible  consideration  to  its 
members  officially  and  personally.  Our  equipments  and  every  ' 
sabeequent  object  for  public  and  personal  use  had  been  admitted 
free  of  duty,  a  site  had  been  prepared  for  our  observatories,  a 
guard  had  been  stationed  there  to  protect  them,  every  necessity 
had  been  promptly  supplied  when  sought ;  in  short,  we  had  been 
the  recipients  of  its  courtesy  and  cooperation  from  the  moment 
of  arrival  at  the  capital.'^  Mr.  GiDiss  came  to  Chile  accredited 
to  its  Government  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  sent 
on  a  scientific  mission.  As  such  he  was  received,  and  how  treated 
is  recorded  in  his  own  language.  K  the  report  to  his  Govern- 
ment had  embraced  solely  observations  and  reflections  upon  the 
objects  of  the  Expedition,  as  directed  by  Copgress,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  commendation  for  the  faithful  and  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  whole  duty ;  and  great 
benefits  would  have  resulted,  not  merely  to  science,  but  to  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  But  to 
embrace  in  such  a  document  descriptions  of  social,  political,  and 
religious  customs,  private  as  weU  as  public ;  even  in  some  in- 
stances drawn  from  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  life  into  which  he 
had  been  received  almost  as  the  guest  of  the  nation ;  to  accom- 
pany these  with  criticisms  often  severely  censorious,  while  jest 
gives  additional  pungency  to  others ;  and  to  present  the  whole 
record  of  science,  social  organization,  and  scandal,  to  the  Govern- 
ment authorizing  the  Expedition,  to  be  Jy  UprvrUed  and  circu- 
lated as  a  State  doewmervt^  can  scarcely  be  r^arded,  when  judged 
of  either  by  the  rules  of  international  courtesy  or  personal 
politeness,  as  legitimate  and  civil.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  traveller  to  observe,  record,  and  publish  his  observations 
and  reflections ;  but  the  mode  of  so  doing  should  be  rightly  de- 
termined, and  the  obligations  imposed  by  formally  accredited 
and  officially  recognized  position,  and  private  hospitality,  should 
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not  be  disr^arded.  It  was  with  mortificatioii  that  firequent 
remarks  were  heard  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  of  the  dis- 
conrtesy  of  a  countryman  who  had  been  long  and  largely  the 
recipient  of  Chilean  attention  and  entertainment,  public  and 
private.  These  remarks  were  often  characterized  by  great 
bitterness,  induced  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  that  many  of 
the  public  faWts  and  private  foibles,  which  had  been  exposed, 
were  truthftilly  represented.  But  an  equal  consciousness  is  Mt 
by  Americans,  and  the  remark  universally  made  by  other  foreign 
residents  here,  that  whatever  these  faxdts  and  foibles  may  have 
been,  they  shoxdd  not  have  been  presented  to  our  Government 
as  an  official  report,  side  by  side  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
national  courtesy  and  cooperation  in  the  objects  of  the  Expedi- 
tion. And  further,  that  the  strange  oversight,  or  extraordinary 
international  incivility,  shoxdd  not  have  been  perpetrated  by  our 
Government,  of  publishing  and  distributing  that  report  as  an 
accepted  State  document.  ''  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,^ 
sounds  so  patriotic  as  to  have  become  an  axiom  with  dema- 
gogues. But  our  country,  justified  when  right — condenmed 
when  wrong,  is  a  far  more  honorable  aspiration  of  conscience, 
and  one  that  candor  obliges  me  thus  to  exemplify. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  rocky  hill 
of  Santa  Luoia^  on  which  the  necessary  buildings  of  the  United 
States  Astronomical  Expedition  were  erected,  lifts  its  stem  crest 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  above  the  city  of  Santiago 
surrounding  its  base,  an  everlasting  monument,  not  only  of  the 
scientific  enterprise  which  would  peer  into  the  mysteries  of 
space,  and  map  anew,  by  the  trembling  light  of  its  own  firma- 
ment, the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  of  that  indomitable  spirit 
of  Spanish  discovery  which  sought  to  penetrate  the  unknown 
regions  of  earth,  and  give  to  civilization  the  tribute  of  a  vast 
cbnquest.  It  was  on  its  craggy  height  that  Pedro  Valdivia, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  1541,  planted  the  forti- 
fication, from  which,  as  from  an  eagle's  eyry  he  swooped  upon 
the  startled  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  valley  at  its  foot ;  and 
to  which  he  retreated  when  danger  threatened  him,  to  reneiev 
his  energies,  mature  his  plans,  and  await  a  more  propitious 
moment  to  accomplish  his  bold  purpose  of  adding  a  new  empire 
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to  the  already  surpassmg  dominion  of  Spain.  But  for  the  fore- 
sight which  contemplated  the  probable  perils  that  wonld  beset 
him,  and  the  military  sagacity  that  instructed  him  to  occupy 
80  defensible  a  position  by  his  small  force,  the  wonderfiil  achieve- 
ments of  Valdivia  wonld  never  have  made  his  name  famous  in 
history;  although  the  Spanish  Monarch,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  might  have  eventually  subjugated  that  portion  of  Chile 
not  ruled  by  the  unconquerable  and  still  unconquered  Arauca- 
nian.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Valdivia  had  cause  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  prudence  which  had  led  him  to  secure  a  place  of 
refuge  in  case  of  hostilities  with  the  natives ;  for  scarcely  had 
he  founded  the  town  of  Santiago,  so  named  in  honor  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain,  when  the  Mapochin  Indians,  then  in- 
habiting that  part  of  the  valley,  becoming  awakened  to  the 
purposes  of  the  invaders,  attacked  them,  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  town.  But  for  the  almost  inaccessible  fort  on  Santa  Lucia, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  exterminated. 
As  it  was,  they  were  barely  able  to  maintain  their  position  until 
regnforced  from  Peru. 

The  west  side  of  the  lull  is  rugged  and  precipitous :  the 
summit  is  reached  fit)m  the  east  by  a  steep,  rudely-terraced 
padu  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Chilean  war  of  Independence  a 
battery  on  this  hill  commanded  the  city.  It  is  now  dismantled, 
to  prevent  revolutionists  overawing  the  Government  by  seizing 
it.  A  little  lowCT  than  the  site  of  the  battery  is  still  seen  the 
bnUding  of  the  former  astronomical  observatory,  iuot  now  used 
as  such,  the  instruments  having  been  removed  to  the  Agricul- 
tural College.  A  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  Santa  Lucia, 
to  the  east,  is  the  smaU,  one-story,  adobe,  tile-covered  house 
occupied  by  the  conqueror  of  Chile  more  than  three  centuries 
ago.  It  is  carefully  preserved  as  a  monument  of  the  old  Spanish 
pioneer.  On  the  way  from  this  remnant  of  the  olden  time, 
another  relic  of  the  past  was  seen — ^the  residence  of  the  Countess 

del ,  one  of  the  few  who  persisted  in  retaining  the  title, 

with  the  pride  and  many  of  the  customs  of  ancestry ;  among  the 
last,  that  of  driving  four  horses  to  her  coach.  Having  been 
notified  that  such  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  President, 
she  haughtily  retorteiL,  ^^  If  any  more  such  communications  are 
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made  to  me  I  will  drive  ^."    This  was  satisfactory  to  supreme 
authority,  and  it  was  decided  to  "  let  the  Oastilian  alone." 

My  remaining  day  in  Santiago  was  devoted  to  visiting  the 
Apoquindo  Mineral  Springs,  about  two  leagues  east  oT  the  city* 
Taking  the  road  along  the  Tajamar,  which  follows  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mapocho  Eiver  for  three  miles  we  then  passed  through  a 
richly-cultivated  country,  adobe  walled  vineyards  hanging  their 
clustering  fruits  around  in  great  profdsion,  while  olive  groves 
and  fig-tree  orchards  darkened  the  way  with  their  deep  shade. 
Beyond  this  first  land  belt  of  great  fertility,  the  more  rapid  ac- 
clivity of  the  foot  hill  water-shed  yielded  a  less  bountiful  supply 
of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  then  the  hacienda  of  the  Franciscan 
friars,  who  own  the  Springs,  was  seen  unfolding  its  vineyards 
from  which  is  produced  the  luscious  Mosto^  a  native  wine  resem- 
bling that  of  Bordeaux.  The  Ajpoqumdo  SpringSj  next  reached, 
are  situated  twenty-five  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  above 
that  of  the  plaza  at  Santiago  ;  the  latter  being  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  improvements  are  neither 
handsome,  commodious,  nor  conveniently  arranged,  and  consist 
merely  of  one-story  adobe  buildings,  witi  projecting  tile  roofe^ 
and  very  primitive  apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of  proba- 
bly sixty  or  seventy  persons.  There  are  five  springs,  and  seven 
roughly-constructed  bath-rooms,  within  two-thirds  of  a  circle  of 
fifty  feet  diameter ;  the  bath-pools  of  perhaps  six  or  seven  by 
three  or  four  feet  size,  being  sunk  in  the  earth  so  as  to  receive  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water.  One  of  the  baths  is  a  natural  basin 
of  rock,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  deep ;  the  others  are 
artificially  walled.  Three  of  the  springs  have  water  of  like 
properties,  and  are  used  for  baths  alone ;  the  other  two  are  both 
emetic  and  purgative.  But  the  attendants  were  found  to  be  so 
destitute  of  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  temperature^ 
constituents,  and  medical  properties  of  these  waters,  that  no  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  in  their  statements.  The  following, 
which  I  transcribe  bodily  from  an  Essay  on  the  mineral  waters 
of  Apoquindo  by  Professor  I.  Domeyko  of  Santiago,  published 
in  184:8,  will  be  found  more  reliable: — "At  the  foot  of  the  first 
band  of  porphyritic  earth  of  the  Andes,  im  a  dieeriul,  pleasant. 
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and  healthy  locality,  some  fonr  or  fire  streams  of  mineral  water 
come  ftom  the  interior  of  the  rocks  and  flow  down  the  ravine, 
mingling  with  aaother  rivulet  of  pnre  water,  without  leaving  in 
their  course  any  deposit  of  salts,  or  saline  efflorescence.  The 
water  of  Apoquindo  is  clear,  crystalline,  odorless,  of  a  yery  disa- 
greeable taste,  difficult  to  describe,  and  left  standing  in  a  closed 
vessel  forms  no  deposit.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ;  exerts 
no  action  upon  vegetable  colors ;  and  only  by  boiling  and  con- 
centration, presents  saline  substances,  a  part  of  these  forming  a 
pellicle  upon  the  surface,  while  another  part  is  precipitated. 
The  gas  evolved  during  the  ebullition  scarcely  disturbs  water  of 
baryta,  thus  showing  that  these  waters  contain  scarcely  a  trace 
of  firee  carbonic  acid. 

"In  three  different  seasons  of  the  year  I  have  measured  the 
temperature  of  the  Apoquindo  waters  at  their  flow  from  the 
CTevices  of  the  rock,  principally  in  the  two  little  streams  whence 
is  taken  the  water  for  drinking.  The  Recmmur  thermometer 
marked 

SOth  July,  1848,  IS"'  5'  R.  Temperature  of  air,  17'  50'  R. 

15th  October,  1848,      18°  8' R.  "  21'        R. 

5th  November,  1848,  18'  2'  R.  "  22°       R. 

[Lieut.  Qilliss's  Fahrenheit  thermometer  showed  in  the  month 
of  April  in  a  spring  on  one  side  of  the  ravine  T4**  5',  and  in  a 
spring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  Y4°  3'.  Allowing  for 
difference  in  season,  closely  correspondent  with  Professor  Do- 
meyko's  report.] 

"  The  water  of  the  bathing  well,  a  water  for  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues in  cutaneous  diseases  called  "  itch  water,"  has  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

"  In  this  well  there  is  an  intermitting  evolution  of  gas,  the  dif- 
ferent sized  bubbles  rising  from  the  bottom  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  rarely  passing  without  bubbles 
appearing.  This  gas  is  colorless,  inodorous,  extinguishes  com- 
bustion, is  not  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  agi- 
tated with  a  solution  of  barytes  scarcely  clouds  it.  According 
to  these  indications,  this  gas  can  be  no  other  than  nitrogen,  pos- 
sibly mixed  with  a  minute  portion  of  carbonic  acid.    When  ana- 
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lyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Institute,  this  gas  gave  but  two  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  This  development  of  nitrogen  gas  in  the  midst 
of  a  fountain  of  mineral  waters  is  an  interesting  phenomenon, 
and  one  of  much  importance  in  terrestrial  physics,  but  is  not  the 
only  one  that  has  been  observed.  Berzelius  found  that  the 
mineral  water  of  Porla  (in  Switzerland)  in  a  well  of  a  yard 
in  depth,  slowly  gave  off  bubbles  of  gas,  composed  of  six  parts 
of  nitrogen  and  one  of  carbonic  acid  (by  volume),  and,  according 
to  the  same  chemist,  it  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  nitro- 
genous organic  substances.  The  Porla  water  contains  neither 
sulphurets  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  substances  dissolved  therein  consists  of  bicarbonates,  chlo- 
rides, and  organic  matters. 

"  Longchamps,  in  a  treatise  on  mineral  waters  published  in 
1834r,  says,  that  in  all  the  mineral  waters  that  he  has  analyzed, 
he  has  found  nitrogen,  sometimes  pure,  at  others  mixed  with  a 
little  carbonic  acid,  rarely  mixed  with  oxygen,  and  never  with 
the  latter  in  as  great  proportion  as  in  atmospheric  air.  The 
waters  of  Bareges  gave  Longchamps  four  cubic  centimetres  of 
nitrogen  for  each  litre  of  water,  but  these  waters  differing  from 
those  of  Porla  are  sulphurous ;  they  contain  sulphur  and  sul- 
phate of  soda  with  considerable  silica,  which  has  led  Long- 
champs to  think,  first,  that  the  bases  were  found  in  a  metallic 
state  in  the  interior  of  the  globe  (Davy's  hypothesis)  combined 
with  sulphur  or  chlorine ;  and  secondly,  that  the  sulphate  of 
soda  came  from  the  conversion  of  sulphuret  of  soda  into  sul- 
phate, by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  introduced  by 
rains  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  filtering  through  the  pores 
and  cracks. 

"  Anglada  also,  in  a  memoir  upon  sulphurous  and  warm 
mineral  waters  (1831),  says,  likewise,  that  all  waters  containing 
or  giving  out  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contain  nitrogen,  which 
gas,  according  to  Anglada,  owes  its  origin  to  the  air  carried 
along  by  the  waters  in  their  course,  and  the  oxygen  of  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphurets  in  solution. 

"  The  Apoquindo  waters  do  not  belong  to  the  class  o^  which 
Longchamps  and  Anglada  treat.  In  them  there  is  no  trace  of 
sulphur  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  or  hydrosulphuret,  and  even 
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the  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  very  smaU.  This  water  by  its 
composition  resembles  that  of  Porla ;  but  that  which  is  most 
notable  in  the  water  of  Apoquindo  is,  first,  the  great  quantity 
of  salts  contained  in  it,  amounting  nearly  to  the  maaoimwn 
contained  in  the  most  saline  and  active  waters.  Secondly, 
the  great  proportion  of  chloride  of  calcium  contained  in  this 
water,  greater  even  than  that  of  Cauquenes.  And,  third,  the 
ahnost  complete  absence  of  jfree  carbonic  acid,  and  of  car- 
bonates. 

"  Herewith  is  the  composition  of  the  Apoquindo  water  taken 
firom  its  source,  compared  with  the  analysis  of  the  Cauquenes 
water,  showing  both  great  analogy  and  concentration : 

COMPOSmON  OF  EACH  1,000  PAET8  BY  WEIGHT. 

Drinking  Water  of  Apoqnindo.  Caaqnenia  Water. 

Chloride  of  Calcium,    •  2.165  ....  1.929 

"    Sodium,    .        .  .  1.177        ....  0.821 

"    Magnesium,  .        .  0.034  ....  trace 

Sulphate  of  lime,       .  .   0.052        ....  0.041 

Iron  and  alumina, .       .  0.020  ....  0.009 

Silex,          ....  0.035        ....  0.020 

Organic  matter,     .        .  trace  ....  trace 

Total  of  saline  contents,     .  3.483        ....    2.820 

"  The  same  water,  brought  to  the  laboratory  well  corked  and 
sealed,  gave  by  ebullition,  in  an  experiment  conducted  with 
great  care,  seventeen  to  eighteen  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  in 
each  litre  or  cubic  decimetre  of  water.  But  this  gas  analyzed, 
gave  a  more  considerable  proportion  of  oxygen  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  free  gas  of  the  basin  of  "  itch  water,"  although 
the  said  proportion  was  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
part  of  the  volimie  of  gas  evolved  in  the  ebullition  of  these 
waters. 

"  I  have  also  sought  in  the  Apoquindo  waters  for  the  presence 
of  iodine  or  Bromine,  using  for  the  former  chloride  of  palladium, 
and  for  the  latter  the  ordinary  method,  but  have  been  unable  to 
•discover  the  slightest  trace  of  either  substance. 

"  The  water  of  the  basin  in  which  baths  are  taken,  contains 
also  the  same  salts  as  the  drinking  water,  with  the  difference 
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that  the  said  salts  are  found  in  less  considerable  proportion 
than  in  the  latter,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  pure  spring 
water  running  near  the  basin  mixing  with  the  mineral  water. 
The  mineral  water  of  the  basin  contains  but  2.037  of  the  salts 
in  a  thousand  parts ;  much  less  it  will  be  seen  than  the  water 
taken  where  it  escapes  from  the  rocks.  Beflecting  on  the  results 
of  this  analysis,  it  is  seen : 

"1.  That  if  the  energy  and  medicinal  virtue  of  waters  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  salts  contained  in  them,  the  water  of 
Apoquindo  must  produce  effects  at  least  as  prompt  and  manifest 
as  that  of  Cauquenes.  There  would  remain  only  the  determina- 
tion of  the  possible  influence  of  local  circumstances,  of  air,  tem- 
perature, and  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  two 
places,  upon  invalids. 

"  As  far  as  the  height  above  the  sea-level  is  concerned,  it  is 
nearly  the  same  in  both  localities ;  that  of  the  Cauquenes  baths 
being,  according  to  my  barometric  observations,  eight  hundred 
varas  (the  vara  is  about  thirty-three  inches,  English  measnre- 
ment),  and  Apoquindo  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  varas  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

"  2.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  salt  consisting  of  com- 
mon salt  and  chloride  of  calcium,  the  latter  forming  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  matters  in  solution ;  this  chloride  ought  to  be 
that  which  produces  the  principal  effect  upon  invalids  using  the 
water. 

"  3.  It  is  seen  that  the  Apoquindo  waters  and  that  of  Cauque- 
nes are  analogous  to  each  other  in  nature,  and  form  perhaps  a 
class  of  mineral  waters  distinct  from  all  those  known  on  the  old 
continent.  This  class  of  waters,  whose  peculiar  character  con- 
sists in  the  great  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  contained  in 
them,  arises  in  the  midst  of  formations  precisely  identical 
in  a  geological  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  not  less  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  electro-positive  elements  which  most  abound 
in  the  said  waters,  are  those  which  also  abdimd  in  the 
variegated  porphyries  and  zoolitic  rocks  predominating  in  such 
localities. 

"  It  is  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the  now  ascertained  charac- 
ter of  the  Apoquindo  water,  and  of  the  important  fsycts  collected 
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by  certain  physicians  of  the  capital  from  their  nse  of  it,  that  the 
Government,  or  the  municipaKty  of  Santiago,  should  erect  4>ath- 
ing  establishments  and  other  suitable  accommodations  for  in- 
vaKds  at  these  springs ;  and  also  a  hospital  for  the  poor,  whose 
frightfiil  mortality  should  stimulate  the  zeal  of  patriots,  and  the 
humane." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  extract  above  quoted  has  not  proved  too 
long  and  scientifically  minute  to  conmiand  perusal.  Apart  from 
the  useful  information  it  imparts,  it  shows  that  Chile  is  not 
witiiout  residents  of  scientific  attainments  who  are  active  in 
making  known  its  resources. 

Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Domeyko's  essay,  some 
improvements  have  been  made ;  but  still  these  are  not  either  as 
extensive  or  convenient  as  are  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the 
large  population  within  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  to  thousands 
of  whose  afflicted,  it  is  believed  by  the  best  informed  physicians 
of  Santiago,  these  mineral  waters  might  prove  of  great  advan- 
tage. The  present  buildings  are  located  on  the  gradually-sloping 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  valley  of  Santiago  lying  unfolded  be- 
low, spread  with  grass  and  grain  broken  into  dimples  by  sportive 
zephyrs,  while  sunshine  and  shadow  chase  each  other  over  its 
fair  bosom.  Long  avenues  of  Lombardy  poplars  like  military 
hosts  stand  marshaDed  in  columns,  and  olive  groves  reveal  their 
deeper  verdure  to  give  variety  to  the  picture.  Across  the  car- 
pet of  green  and  gold  the  Mapocho  Eiver  takes  its  winding 
way,  as  if  a  subtle  serpent  seeking  elysian  bowers.  And  far 
away  in  the  distance  the  Sierra  de  Prado  lifts  its  dark  form  and 
sharp  crest  against  the  western  sky  like  an  impassable  wall ; 
whilst  behind,  the  towering  Cordillera  raises  its  head  in  gran- 
deur, and  in  pride  of  the  surpassing  scene  unrolled  at  its  foot.  It 
is  not  without  cause  that  the  Santiagtiinos  dispute  the  origin  of 
the  name  Valparaiso  with  their  commercial  neighbor,  and  refer 
its  etymology  to  Valdivia's  soldiers,  who,  on  going  to  the  coast 
from  this  beautiftd  creation,  exclaimed  to  the  founders  of  the 
seaport  who  were  boasting  of  its  beauties,  "  Va  al  Paraiso" — 
go  to  paradise— meaning  their  enchanting  valley. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  city  the  opportunity  was  availed  of 
to  look  at  the  Tajama/r  (breakwater),  a  wall  of  nearly  three 
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miles  length  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mapocho  Biyer,  bnllt  at 
the  instance  of  the  great  benefactor  Fortales,  to  protect  the 
city  against  inundation  when  the  river  is  in  flood.  The  wall  is 
twenty  feet  high  and  from  five  to  six  feet  thick.  The  river  is 
spanned  by  two  bridges ;  one  of  them  of  substantial  masonry, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  supported  thirty  feet  above  low 
water  on  eleven  strong  arches.  This-  space  is  demanded  to  give 
passage  to  this  wild  moimtain  stream  when  swollen. 

Ko  more  proof  is  needed  to  show  that  Chile  is  in  advance 
of  its  neighbor  Peru,  in  the  enterprise  necessary  to  develop  nat- 
m^l  resources,  than  is  found  in  its  railioads  and  telegraph  Imes, 
now  in  operation  or  in  process  of  construction.  The  ktter 
country  has  but  the  Lima  and  Callao,  and  lima  and  OhorilloB 
Kailroads,  seven  and  nine  miles  long  respectively ;  and  the  Arica 
and  Tacna  road  of  thirty-five  miles  length.  Chile  can  boast  o^ 
Firsty  the  Caldera  and  Copiofpo  Bailroad,  seventy-four  miles  in 
length ;  originaDy  built  to  Copiapo,  fifty  miles,  and  subsequently 
extended  to  Pabellon,  twenty-four  miles  ftirther;  the  whole 
having  been  finished  in  1856  by  an  English  and  Chilean  com- 
pany at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  under  American  construction.  Its 
transportation  of  copper  ores  is  heavy.  Second^  the  Pabdlon 
cmd  Cha/fla/rciUo  Kailroad,  which,  although  in  fact  an  extension 
of  the  first  mentioned,  was  built  and  is  owned  by  a  different 
company.  Its  length  is  twenty-four  miles ;  it  was  finished  in 
1869  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  The  main  business  of  the  road  is 
the  transportation  of  copper  and  silver  ores.  Third^  the  VdU 
paraiso  cmd  Scmtmgo  Kaiboad ,  length  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles ;  finished  to  Quillota,  thirty  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000 ; 
thence  to  the  capital  under  contract,  and  now  being  pushed  for- 
ward after  considerable  delay  resulting  from  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  conflicting  personal  interests  striving 
to  divert  the  road  from  the  route  originally  decided  on  by  the 
able  American  engineer,  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  high  sense  of 
duty  and  undeviating  integrity  and  self-respect,  led  him  to  re- 
sign his  position  in  the  employment  of  the  Chilean  Government, 
rather  than  swerve  from  his  convictions  of  right,  or  submit  to 
the  intermeddling  of  the  ignorant  and  selfish.  His  successor 
may  be  more  politic  and  accommodating  in  unimportant  mat^ 
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tere,  but  will  be  compelled  to  endorse  the  surveys  and  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Campbell  by  their  adoption.  For,  unless 
the  valley  of  the  Quillota  Eiver  (more  appropriately  called  Aoory- 
oagud)  is  pursued  to  the  point  at  which  that  stream  is  joined  by 
the  Tcihon  Eiver,  and  thence  southeastwardly  along  that  river  to 
the  Offshoot  of  the  Andea^  forming  by  its  westward  stretch  across 
the  great  interior  valley  of  Chile  an  intermontane  link  with  the 
Coast  Eange ;  and  unless  that  9p^Jl/r  of  the  Andean  Cordillera  is 
eroflsed  at  the  Cuesta  of  the  Tahon^  of  only  twenty-six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  height,  with  the  Tabon  River  rising  on  one  side 
flowing  northwardly,  and  the  Zampa  Rvoer  rising  on  the  other 
aide  flowing  southwardly,  to  conchict  the  road  to  the  Mwpooho 
Bi/oer^  and  Jyy  a  slightly  dematmg  line  amd  wfmt/rpaesed  grade 
to  its  eastern  terminus,  Santiago  is  likely  to  be  visited  from 
the  seaport  yet  several  generations,  by  ox-teams,  French  dili- 
gences, and  American  stage-coaches.  Mr.  Campbell  may  await 
the  approving  verdict  of  the  nation.  The  pedestal  of  his  mon- 
ument is  erected — ^the  column  will  soon  be  placed  upon  it.* 
Fourthy  the  SotUhem  Bailroad,  from  Santiago  to  Talca,  one 
hnndred  and  forty  miles ;  finished  to  Eaucagua,  fifty  mUes  from 
the  capital,  at  a  cost  of  $3,900,000 ;  and  now  under  contract 
md  progressing  to  San  Fernando,  thirty-one  miles  iurther. 
Mfth,  the  Ca/flada,  Railroad,  which  is  merely  a  city  passenger 
Wich  of  tiie  last-named  road.  Its  double  track  was  laid  two 
mileB  along  the  outside  of  the  fashionable  Santiago  promenade, 
at  a  cost  of  $74,000.  It  is  a  profitable  investment  for  the  own- 
era,  the  fare  being  a  decimo,  and  no  official  perquisites — ^in  rail- 
road parlance  "  stealings  " — ^by  the  conductors.  This  self-pay- 
ing operation,  to  which  the  attention  of  raiboad  stockholders  in 
Korth  America  has  been  directed  of  late  as  the  great  cause  of 
small  dividends,  or  no  dividends  at  all,  is  prevented  in  the  Ca- 
nada  city  railroad  by  the  passenger  being  ftimiflhed  with  a  metal- 
lie  check  in  return  for  his  fare,  and  on  leaving  the  car  he  depos- 
its the  dieck  in  a  locked  box  at  the  door.  The  number  of 
diecks  informs  the  agent  at  the  end  of  line,  who  alone  holds  the 

*  Snce  the  above  was  written  the  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  Baiboad  has  been  com- 
pleted  on  the  line  of  soirej  indicated.  Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  and 
ooe^IQtrter  milee ;  and  the  running  time  between  the  termini  is  ei^t  hours. 
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key  of  the  tell-tale,  liow  many  fares  the  conductor  has  received. 
Besides  the  above  roads,  there  are  projected  one  of  nine  miles 
from  Coquimbo  to  La  Serena^  and  another  of  forty-five  miles  from 
Tongoy  to  OvdUe^  the  latter  certainly  to  be  pushed  forward  with 
energy,  and  speedily  completed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Barnard,  civil  engineer;  a  fellow-citizen  who  honors 
his  own  country  by  serving  Chile  with  rare  fideKty  and  profes- 
sional skill.  Telegraph  Unea  are  in  operation  between  Santiago 
and  Yalparaiso,  Santiago  and  San  Felipe,  Santiago  and  Talca, 
Caldera  and  Pabellon,  Talcahuano  and  Concepcion. 

I  start  to-morrow  for  Talcahuano  by  the  land  route  to  avoid 
awaiting  the  steamer  at  Valparaiso.  The  journey  will  be  long 
and  wearisome,  but  the  attractions  of  the  great  valley  will  prob- 
ably repay  one  for  any  endurance  of  fatigue,  exposure,  and  de- 
privation. As  to  danger^  it  might  be  as  well,  were  it  not  too  late 
to  effect  it,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  obtaining  a  life  insur- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  Chilean  custom,  to  wit :  for  a  spe- 
cified time,  the  insured  person  Iwing  for  the  period  named  to 
receive  the  amount  of  the  policy ;  if  he  should  die  all  is  loet^  but 
as  life  is  already  gone  the  money  can  be  of  no  moment  to  the 
one  most  interested.  The  Santiaguinos  consider  it  an  excellent; 
method  of  providing  a  marriage  settlement  for  a  daughter,  who 
being  insured  in  childhood,  on  surviving,  does  not  become  a 
bridal  beggar;  and  whose  chances  of  matrimonial  bliss  are  pro- 
portionably  increased.  If  she  should  die,  the  relief  of  the  hus- 
band from  the  burden  of  support  cancels  the  loss  of  insurance. 

As  the  hotel  watchmaji  is  invariably  on  the  corridor  at  my 
hour  for  rising,  enjoying  his  early  morning  nap,  he  cannot  be 
relied  on  for  an  early  morning  rap,  and  I  shall  have  to  "  coi?" 
myself,  to  be  in  time  for  the  southern  train.  Hence  as  it  is  now 
midnight,  this  last  Santiago  despatch  must  be  abruptly  dosed. 
And  in  bidding  you  good-night,  I  will  also  say  good-bye  to  the 
JSbtd  Ingles,  that  one  of  the  three  inns  of  the  capital  at  which 
tolerable  acconunodation  has  been  fotmd,  although  water  and 
towels  are  sadly  needed,  and  bells  also,  or  an  indicator,  to  pre- 
vent the  unceasing  calls  from  the  galleries,  which  make  of  the 
patio  a  bedlam  from  morning  to  night. 
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BOCTHIBN  RAILBOAO  DEPOT^— QBEAT  INTERIOB  VALLEY  OF  CHILE  BETWEEN  THE  ANDES 
A2tD  COAST  RANOB  MOUNTAIMS — ^MAIPU  RIVEB — ANGOSTURA  DE  PAYNE — ^LANDED  ES- 
TATE, SUFraAOB,  TREASON,  INTOLERANCE — ^RANCAQUA— CACHAPOAL  RIVER — DEATHS  OF 
CAUQUENES — REQUINOA — ^RIO  CLARILLO — ^RENGO— ANGOSTURA  REGULEHU — BAN  FER- 
XANDO— RIO  TINGUIRIRICA— COUNTRY  CONVEYANCE — ^EL  DESCABEZAOO — RIO  TENO. 

On  a  bright  December  morning,  at  a  cost  of  a  deoi/mo  (ten 
cents),  the  usual  Santiago  hack-hire,  and  the  cheapest  probably 
in  the  world,  I  reached  the  southern  railroad  station  directly 
sonth  of  the  west  end  of  the  Cafiada,  with  time  to  spare  to  take 
a  look  at  its  buildings ;  and  where  I  was  shortly  after  joined  by 
the  United  States  Minister  to  Chile,  who  was  to  be  my  comr 
jpagrum  du  voyage. 

A  substantially-enclosed  space  of  sixty,  acres  contained  the 
following  buildings,  erected  with  reference  to  capacity,  con- 
venience, and  durability,  unsurpassed  in  the  northern  States : 
Besides  a  commodious  edifice  in  which  are  the  various  oflSces  of 
the  company,  there  are  a  first-class  raitoad  station  proper,  three 
hundred  by  ninety  feet  in  extent,  with  iron  columns,  rafters, 
braces,  and  corrugated  iron  roof,  all  of  best  finish,  made  in  Eng- 
land for  erection  in  Santiago.  A  circular  engine-house,  con- 
structed entirely  of  iron,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in 
diameter ;  also  made  in  England  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  It  is 
capable  of  accommodating  sixteen  engines,  nine  of  which  are 
now  built  and  in  use,  nearly  all  American,  manufactured  by 
Rogers  &  Co.,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey ;  and  found  on  "full  and 
fair  trial  to  be  superior  in  power  and  speed  to  the  English  im- 
ported locomotives,  which  they  have  superseded.  A  machine 
ehop  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  fifty-five  feet,  of  brick  and 
adobe,  with  projecting  corrugated  iron  roof;  the  machinery  aU 
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American ;  the  workmen  Americans,  English,  and  natives.  A 
car  shed  three  hundred  and  fifty  by  forty-five  feet ;  a  double, 
open  colonnade  supporting  an  iron  roof.  A  freight  house  two 
hundred  and  eighty  by  thirty-eight  feet,  thick  adobe  walls,  with 
close  fire-proof  shutters  and  corrugated  iron  roof. 

The  water  for  the  use  of  this  station  is  brought  three  miles, 
from  the  Mapocho  River,  in  iron  pipes  laid  for  this  special  nee. 
There  are  few  railroad  stations  more  complete  or  better  ar- 
ranged, or  as  cleanly  and  orderly,  as  this  of  the  Southern  Chile 
Eailroad  Company ;  and  its  appearance  gave  promise  of  good 
management  in  the  working  of  the  road  on  which  we  were  about 
to  trust  ourselves  to  the  care  of  American  engineers,  certainly 
with  more  confidence  than  can  be  felt  in  the  wild  Chilenos,  who 
dash  down  the  neighboring  cuesta  as  if  the  question  of  htmaan 
endurance  were  the  problem  of  their  lives,  which  they  were 
daily  engaged  in  solving. 

The  cars  being  well  filled  with  first,  second,  and  third-class 
passengers,  at  a  cost  respectively  of  one  dollar  and  a  half,  one 
dollar,  and  half  a  dollar,  for  Rancagua,  a  distance  of  fifty-four 
Spanish  (fifty  English)  miles — ^the  third-class  passengers  out- 
numbering both  the  others — ^we  started  in  a  southerly  direction 
up  the  valley,  because  with  the  ascending  scale  of  latitude;  the 
Andes  on  our  left  to  the  east,  and  the  Coast  Range  on  our  right 
to  the  west,  about  twenty-five  miles  asunder  at  Santiago,  but 
approaching  nearer  at  some  points  while  they  recede  at  others, 
an  average  width  of  the  valley  being  probably  about  eighteen 
miles. 

In  thus  designating  the  boundaries  of  the  great  valley  which 
stretches  to  the  south  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  miles,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  twelve  to  fifte^i 
miles  north  of  TwpwrvgalOy  the  imperial  peak  of  this  region, 
which  is  but  little  north  of  east  of  Santiago,  the  Andes  throw 
off  a  mountainous  chain  westwardly  called  Sierra  de  la  Dehesa^ 
which  pursues  its  somewhat  flexuous  course  under  the  local 
names  oi  Sierra  de  la  GuaUata^^  and  Sierra  de  la  Meza  aUa  ; 
on  the  last  is  the  Owmhre  de  Tdbon.  It  is  near  this  important 
cumbre — over  which,  by  the  surveys  of  our  countryman  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  Railroad  will  have  to 
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orofsa  "with  a  two  feet  higher  grade  than  that  with  which  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eaiboad  crosses  the  Alleghanies — that  this 
offihoot  of  the  Andes  changes  its  course  to  the  southwest,  and 
reaching  a  point  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Quil- 
lota,  divides  into  two  chains,  one  of  which,  the  less  of  the  two, 
continues  on  in  a  southwest  course  under  the  names  Sierra  de 
la  Viscacha  and  Sierra  de  Z&pata^  and  then  westwardly  run- 
ning out  to  the  seacoast  just  north  of  the  Maipti  Eiver,  after 
having  given  numerous  spurs  which  traverse  the  Province  of 
Valparaiso.  The  other,  and  more  elevated  chain,  passes  almost 
due  south,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Prado^  several  times 
spoken  of  before,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  great 
basin  in  which  Santiago  is  situated,  while  the  great  Andean 
Range  itself  Arms  the  eastern  boundary.  It  is  at  a  somewhat 
depressed  part  of  this  Sierra  de  Prado,  and  yet  at  a  height  of 
twenty-four  htmdred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  that  the 
well-faiown  Cuesta  or  Pass  is  found  through  which  the  traveller 
by  one  of  the  routes  finds  his  way  to  the  capital,  and  the  descent 
of  the  steep  zigzag  declivity  pf  which  causes  him  so  much  terror. 
It  is  this  last  chain,  the  Sierra  de  Prado,  which  pursues  its  way  as 
the  true  coast  roffige  south  of  the  Maip^  Kiver,  ^d  far  on  even 
to  the  Province  of  Valdivia ;  and  by  this  name  I  shall  call  it, 
avoiding  that  of  CordUleray  as  applied  to  it  by  a  few  writers, 
and  restricting  that  term  solely  to  the  backbone  of  the  Andes, 
acoording^to  the  invariable  usage  of  the  natives.  Certainly  the 
word  cordiUeray  which  signifies  a  chai/n^  is  specially  applicable 
to  the  ffrecUeet  numntam  cham  of  the  world.  Thus,  too,  will  be 
avoided  the  confusion  resulting  fi*om  its  application  to  the  com- 
paratively limited  chain  of  the  coast,  unless  a  suffix  is  always 
added,  as  the  Cordillera  de  la  Costa. 

The  plain  over  which  the  railroad  passes  south  of  Santiago 
pf^esents  occasional  isolated  hills,  otherwise  the  surface  seems 
nearly  level,  a  slight  declivity  to  the  west  being  manifest  by  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  innumerable  small  canals  by  which  the 
whole  region  is  irrigated — ^these  being  supplied  by  the  great 
Canal  de  Maiptx  in  its  passage  from  the  river  of  that  name  to 
the  Mapocho ;  and  farther  on  by  the  Maip^  Kiver  itself,  and 
then  by  the  many  streams  in  their  passage  from  the  great  moun- 
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tain  chain  toward  the  sea.  The  raiboad  excavations  invariably 
e^thibit  a  substratum  of  boulders,  cobble,  and  smaller  rounded 
stones,  and  these  are  seen  in  cuttings  of  thirty-two  feet  depth, 
showing  the  long-continued,  extensive,  and  powerfdl  action  of 
water  in  breaking  up  the  mountain  debris  thrown  off  by  earth- 
quakes, frost,  and  avalanche,  and  rounding  and  spreading  it 
over  immense  surface  and  to  great  depth.  They  are  interesting 
questions  to  consider,  if  this  be  the  result  of  mountain  streams 
swollen  into  torrents  by  heavy  rains  and  thaws,  spreading  widely 
and  shifting  their  channels  from  time  to  time  from  this  cause, 
and  from  terrestrial  convulsions  which  often  induce  surface 
changes?  Or  if  consequent  on  agencies  at  work  ages  since, 
when  the  ocean  itself  may  have  stretched  forth  a  giant  arm  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  washing  the  base  of  Ae  Cordillera 
on  the  east,  and  of  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west  ?  Or  if  incident 
to  these  combined  causes  ? 

However  unfitted  for  agricultural  uses  this  stony  valley  un- 
doubtedly once  was,  it  is  now  very  productive,  and  is  constantly 
being  made  more  so  by  the  deposits  of  soil  and  fertilizing  ele- 
ments brought  down  from  the  momitains,  by  numerous  rivers, 
and  distributed  by  small  aqueducts  over  every  square  mile  of 
this  section  of  Chile.  The  recovery  of  this  shingly  neighbor- 
hood from  sterility,  is  the  result  of  recent  enterprise. 

The  road  to  San  Bernardo,  nine  and  a  half  miles,  is  bordered 
by  beautiful  quintas,  and  rich  pastures  where  immense  herds  of 
cattle  driven  down  the  vaUey  are  fattened  for  the  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  markets.  Beyond  San  Bernardo  vineyards 
cover  thousands  of  acres,  and  olive  and  fig  orchards  now  beautify 
lands  which  a  few  years  since  were  nearly  valueless,  but  through 
irrigation  and  culture  have  become  exceedingly  fertile.  Leagues 
of  graceful  alamos  (poplars)  lift  their  tall  spires  on  every  hand, 
serving  the  varied  purposes  of  shading  avenues,  bounding  estates, 
fencing,  fdel,  and  building.  The  certain  and  rapid  growth  of 
this  tree  from  the  planting  of  a  mere  twig,  fits  it  especially  to 
the  wants  of  the  country,  which  through  this  region  is  almost 
destitute  of  natural  timbetw  Many  of  the  large  estates  are 
enclosed  by  high  and  thick  adobe  walls,  perforated  thickly  with 
air-draught  openings,  which  might  serve  admirably  for  musketry 
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loop-holes  in  the  revolutionary  enconnters  of  the  Eepnblic. 
The  walls  are  tile-capped,  to  prevent  rain  washing  and  climbing. 
The  adobes  are  made  by  ploughing  the  soil,  and  flooding  it  with 
water  from  a  canal ;  the  water  then  being  drawn  off*,  cattle  are 
turned  on  to  tramp  the  ploughed  soil  into  mud,  wliich  is  then 
mixed  with  straw  and  tramped  again,  then  moulded  in  troughs 
of  a  suitable  size,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  bake.  Such  is  the 
most  convenient  and  the  usual  material  for  mansion  and  fence 
on  the  best  haciendas. 

The  announcement  of  our  approach  to  the  Maipti  Eiver 
attracted  the  attention  of  passengers  to  the  outer  world,  the 
CJiilenos  from  their  cigaritos,  with  which  they  beguiled  the 
tedious  hours  and  poisoned  the  inner  atmosphere,  and  the  five 
Americans  aboard  from  their  books  and  papers — ^none  others 
were  reading  or  noting.  A  traveller  along  tiie  west  coast  of  this 
great  continent  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  absence  of  one  special 
Americcm  "  imMit/uUon  ;  "  the  token  of  enterprise,  activity,  in- 
tent, inquiry,  power,  knowledge — ^the  proof  of  progress — ^the 
new^nyy  !  On  the  landing,  at  the  station,  on  car  and  steamer, 
in  hotel  or  street,  the  same  Dead  Sea  of  mind  is  found,  with  no 
daily  literature,  no  magazine,  no  quarterly,  no  guide-book  even, 
absolutely  nothing  to  stir  up  the  passive  elements  of  moral 
being.  If  the  shrill  voice  of  that  young  merchant  of  civilization 
—for  that  is  the  conunodity  in  which  he  deals — could  be  once 
heard  awaking  the  echoes  of  this  fair  garden  of  tjjp  world,  the 
hop^  of  nations  would  be  cheered  by  the  promise  of  its  actual 
freedom  and  development ;  for  it  would  be  the  proof  that  the 
now  fettered  press  had  burst  its  chains,  and  stood  forth  in  the 
majesty  of  its  might,  guaranteeing  to  man  the  realization  of  his 
lofty  destiny. 

The  bridge  over  the  MaipA,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  Chile, 
has  eleven  spans  and  a  total  length  of  elevenjiundred  feet ;  it  is 
built  exclusively  of  stone  and  iron,  timber  not  being  used  for 
niboad  bridge  purposes,  in  consequence  of  warping  and  crack- 
ing from  the  long-continued  dry  weather  of  summer.  The  heavy 
rains  of  winter  finding  it  thus  twisted  and  cracked,  swells  it 
again  by  unequal  absorption  into  shapes  at  variance  with  rail- 
load  necessities.    An  American  traveller  cannot  look  at  such 
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splendid  monuments  of  science  and  skill  as  this  bridge,  and  cor- 
responding works  on  this  road,  without  feeling  proud  of  his 
coxmtryman,  Mr.  Evans,  their  constructor ;  who,  while  contrib- 
uting to  the  prosperity  of  Chile  and  to  the  development  of  its 
natural  resources,  nobly  illustrates  the  enterprise  and  capacity 

nationalities. 

The  floods  of  the  Maipd  wash  down  from  the  mountains 
great  quantities  of  limestone,  which  is  gathered  by  the  peons 
when  the  swollen  river  subsides,  and  burnt  in  limekilns  along 
the  banks,  famishing  an  excellent  building  and  agricultural  ma- 
terial, as  likewise  that  required  for  the  oamptUsory  whitewasMng 
of  houses  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  national  celebration. 
This  stream  also  deposits  a  sediment  which  grouts  the  shingle 
along  its  course  with  a  natural  cement,  making  the  banks  in 
many  places  impervious  to  water  for  a  thickness  of  ten  feet. 

Up  the  valley  to  the  left  of  the  road,  along  which  the  Colo- 
rado, the  northeast  branch  of  the  Maip^  descends,  the  summit  of 
Tupungato  may  be  seen  lifting  its  snowy  crown  in  imperial 
grahdeur  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea,  wresting  from  Chimborazo  its  ancient  celebrity,  and  dis- 
puting with  Aconcagua,  Llimani,  and  Sorato,  the  preeminence 
of  altitude  on  the  western  hemisphere. 

It  was  on  the  plains  of  the  Maip^,  but  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  point  of  passage  of  the  river  by  the  railroad,  that  the  deci- 
sive battle  was  fought  which  secured  Chilean  independence; 
the  Spanish  army  six  thousand  strong,  in  perfect  discipline,  and 
flushed  with  a  recent  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Maul6,  having 
been  here,  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the  capital,  encountered 
by  six  thousand  five  hundred  Chilenos  in  April,  1818,  and  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter ;  two  thousand  of  the  royalists  hav- 
ing been  killed  and^  wounded,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
made  prisoners — ^nearly  the  entire  force. 

The  Maipti  Kiver  pursues  its  way  to  the  Pacific  through  the 
great  portal  of  the  Coast  Kange,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
describing  the  Melipilla  road  to  the  capital.  The  plain  over 
which  the  road  passes  to  the  south  of  the  river  Maipti,  is  much 
encroached  on  by  mountain  spurs ;  and,  after  passing  the  An- 
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goetnra  Eiver  eighteen  miles  Bouth  of  the  MaipA  by  a  fine  tower- 
hridge  of  three  hundred  a^d  sixty  feet,  it  becomes  rednced  to  a 
mere  gorge,  where  the  Andes  come  down  in  the  bold  hill  of 
Chiyi,  twenty-five  hundred  feet  high,  to  within  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  a  lowlier  spur  of  the  Coast  Eange,  The  river  flows 
northwardly  between  the  two,  and  the  railroad  cuts  the  toe  of 
the  Coast  Bange  spur — ^the  whole  gorge'  being  swept  by  the 
river  when  swollen.  This  is  the  celebrated  Angost/wra  of  the 
Southern  Kailroad — ^the  word  signifying  na/rrow  poM — and  is 
sometimes  called  Angostura  de  Payne  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  Angostura  ftirther  to  the  south. 

A  few  miles  beyond  is  the  Convent  of  Mostazal,  erected  by 
Don  Pedro  Jos6  Luco  who  married  his  own  niece  by  permission 
of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  on  condition  that  he  would  build  and 
support  this  convent  on  his  hacienda  in  mitigation  of  the  sin. 
Near  the  convent  is  the  hanmted  bridge,  on  the  character  of 
which  for  the  supernatural,  an  adjacent  hydraulic  ram,  erected 
for  the  supply  of  a  raiboad  tank  with  water,  exercised  a  con- 
trolling influence ;  for  when  it  was  put  in  operation,  the  simple 
and  superstitious  natives,  ignorant  of  its  presence  and  action, 
thought  its  continued  pumpings  the  moanings  of  an  evil  spirit 
in  the  bridge,  and  sought  the  mediatorial  offices  of  the  Padre  of 
the  convent,  who  came  with  paraphernalia,  retinue,  and  expur- 
gatorial  prayers,  to  exorcise  it.  But  the  ram  being  incorrigible, 
and  continuing  to  pump,  the  spirit  was  supposed  to  be  too  much 
for  the  good  fether ;  who,  in  consequence,  was  about  to  lose  his 
hold  on  the  faith  of  his  flock,  when  one  of  the  railroad  engineers, 
dieading  the  loss  of  the  padre's  benign  influence,  explained  to 
him  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  phenomenon,  much  to  his  edifi- 
cation and  unconcealed  merriment,  and  thus  he  was  speedily 
restored  to  the  confidence  of  his  rebellious  parishioners. 

The  great  valley  soon  resumes  something  of  its  former  width, 
and  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  Angostura,  the 
northern  boundary  is  reached  of  the  magnificent  hacienda  de  la 
Compania  of  Don  Juan  de  dios  Correa,  containing  ninety  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  This  gentleman's  estate  of  San  JosS,  on  the 
Melipilla  road,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres,  has 
already  been  spoken  of.    With  such  an  example  of  landed  pro- 
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prietorship,  the  remark  of  an  intelligent  foreign  resident  is  not 
snrprising,  that,  excepting  the  cities,  and  qnintas  owned  by 
wealthy  citizens,  and  the  mines,  the  whole  landed  estate  of  Chile 
belongs  to  abont  three  hundred  persons.    The  effect  of  this, 
hitherto,  has  been  to  make  this  Government  an  actual  oligarchy. 
For  as  the  right  of  suffice,  by  law,  is  in  those  citizens  only  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  who  can  read  and 
write,  those  who  possess  real  estate  of  a  certain  value,  and  those 
who  have  an  employment  the  income  of  which  must  be  equal  to 
the  annual  rent  of  such  estate,  estimated  at  not  less  than  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  day,  it  must  be  evident  that,  as  not  one- 
fifth  of  the  inquilinos  or  peons,  who  compose  the  great  body  of 
the  rural  population,  can  read  and  write,  and  as  their  daily 
wages  rarely  amount  to  a  medio  peso  (a  half  dollar),  they  have 
but  one  chance  of  voting,  and  that  is  by  a  fictitious  property 
quaUfication  conferred  on  them  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estate 
on  which  they  live,  and  for  which  act  of  grace  they,  of  course, 
deposit  the  ticket  ftimished  to  them  by  him.     The  extent  of  this 
power  is  exemplified  by  t|je  fact,  that  Sefior  Correa  is  said  to 
have  mustered  into  service,  in  a  fortnight,  two  thousand  of  his 
retainers  for  revolutionary  purposes.    It  is  not  wonderM  that 
the  Government  should  have  found  Paris  a  safer  resid^ce  for 
Selior  Correa  than  San  Jos6,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
recommended  to  that  school  of  stem  repvhliccmism  to  learn  obe- 
dience to  its  behests.    Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  a  feudal 
system,  and  the  perpetual  jealousies  of  rival  aspirants  incident 
thereto,  should  lead  to  intrigues,  combinations,  and  revolutions, 
for  personal  and  partisan  aggrandizement ;  that  treason  to  the 
State,  not  obedience  to  the  Law,  should  be  the  rule.    In  the 
political  convulsions  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  this 
treason  to  the  State  is  as  frequently  the  act  of  those  holding  the 
reins  of  government,  as  those  striving  to  wrest  them  from  their 
hands ;  for  the  usurpation  of  powers  not  granted  by  the  written 
Constitution,  is  as  much  treason  to  the  State  as  the  violation  of 
special  enactments  for  its  safety  under  that  fdndamental  law. 
And  the  apology  for  arbitrary  acts  by  an  existing  organization 
of  government,  that  they  would  also  become  the  rule  of  action 
of  successful  revolutionists,  is  a  plain  avowal  of  a  purpose  of 
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despotasm  under  the  hypocritical  pretension  of  free  institutions. 
Afi  to  the  motto  on  the  gold  coin  of  Chile,  "  equality  before  the 
kw,"  it  is  a  national  falsehood.  Such  a  condition  of  citizenship 
is  impossible,  with  the  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  square  miles  of  territory,  parcelled 
ont  among  only  three  hundred  of  its  one  million  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants.  And  if  any  thing  more  were  wanted  to  prove  the 
declaration  a  coined  lie,  it  is  found  in  that  Article  of  the  Consti- 
tution proclaimed  in  these  words :  "  Article  5. — ^La  religion  de 
la  Bepublica  de  Chile  es  la  Catolica  Apostolica  Romana^on 
esdusion  del  ejercicio  publico  de  qualquiera  otra."  "  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Republic  of  Chile  is  the  Apostolic  Eoman  Catholic 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  public  exercise  of  every  other."  "Was 
there  ever  a  mof e  barefaced  profanation  of  political  principle  ? 
A  EepubUo  declaring  its  own  intolerance  !  A  prohibition  of 
religious  liberty,  the  dearest  right  of  mankind,  by  the  fwndor 
msfUal  law  of  a  comtiy  just  released  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
professing  to  have  established  free  institutions ! 

But  it  is  not  without  hope  that  the  friend  of  Chile  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  when,  "  by  reason  or  by  force,"  as  is  proclaimed 
by  another  of  its  representatives  of  value,  these  antagonists  to 
progress  will  disappear  before  a  more  liberal  spirit.  Recent 
l^islation  contemplates  the  final  abolishment  of  the  law  of 
entail,  and  the  liberation  of  the  landed  estate  of  the  country 
from  its  present  limited  control,  that  it  may  become  tributary  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  many,  instead  of  to  the  princely 
wealth  and  power  of  the  few.  Already  an  enlightened  statesman 
and  patriot,  whose  administration  of  the  interior  and  foreign 
relations  of  the  X50untry  is  distinguishing  this  epoch  as  the  proud- 
est and  most  prosperous  of  Chilean  history,  has  decreed  that  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  "  exclusion  of  thejpicblic  exercise  of 
religion,"  do  not  prohibit  the  jprwaie  exercise  of  religious  rites 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and,  accordingly,  two 
enclosed  Protestant  churches  have  been  recently  dedicated  to 
religious  worship  in  Valparaiso.  That  city  and  Talcahuano 
have  also  burial-places  for  Protestant  dead,  where  friends  may 
consign  them  to  earth  without  danger  of  personal  violence. 
And  already  the  young  men  of  Spanish  descent  are  returning 
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home  from  foreign  colleges  and  travel,  bringing  the  knowledge, 
and  imbued  with  the  liberal  sentiments  of  other  lands,  to  give  a 
nobler  impulse  to  the  destinies  of  their  own.  And  the  young 
women  of  Chile  also  are  discovering  that  Protestant  foreign^B 
are  worthy  of  their  confidence  Bnd  affection ;  and  the  sooner  pro- 
hibitions to  such  marriages  by  a  narrow-minded  clergy  are  re- 
moved, the  sooner  will  the  country  realize  the  advantages  of  an 
infusion  of  moral  and  social  elements  surpassing  in  purity  and 
power  those  of  the  degenerate  Hispano-Indian  race  composing 
fouf -fifths  of  its  population. 

A  law  lately  passed  by  Congress  confiscates  the  property  of 
all  persons  instigating  or  participating  in  revolutions,  to  defray 
the  damages  incident  thereto.  This,  it  is  professed  by  its  advo- 
cates, will  exercise  a  salutary  influence  in  restraining  causeless 
disturbances  of  the  public  peace ;  while  it  cannot  prevent  a 
general  uprising  of  the  people,  demanded  by  the  public  good, 
when  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  powers  are  exercised  by 
faithless  agents.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  obstructions 
placed  in  the  way  of  so-called  factional  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  may  also  prove  impediments  to  popular  movements  for 
necessary  reforms  The  objects  of  ambition  are  generaUy  veiled 
by  plausible  pretexts ;  and  the  path  of  progress  has  been  con- 
stantly barricaded  by  despotic  power  with  similar  obstacles. 
The  friends  of  free  institutions  should  be  too  jealous  of  their 
privileges  voluntarily  to  surrender  them  in  cases  of  doubtfdl  ex- 
pediency, at  the  instance  of  crafty  aspirants,  or  from  impulses 
growing  <kit  of  apparent  emergencies.  It  should  be  candidly 
admitted,  Mwever,  that  personal  ambition  and  antipathies,  and 
ecclesiasticallove  of  power,  more  frequently  produce  the  factional 
struggles  in  Chile  miscalled  Revolutions,  than  do  considerations 
of  political  prmciple  or  national  policy ;  and  hence  the  readiness 
with  which  combinations  are  formed  between  rival  leaders  and 
parties,  of  opposite  professions,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the 
displacement  of  those  in  power  by  revolutionary  movements ; 
which,  if  successful,  result  in  renewed  struggles  among  them- 
selves, and  new  alliances  of  antagonistic  elements  to  strengthen 
the  chances  of  triumph.  The  maintenance  of  principles  regards 
with  suspicion  a  compromise  dangerous  to  their  purity,  and  to  a 
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triumph  which  can  only  be  permanent,  if  it  repose  on  untram- 
melled virtue  and  right.  And  the  opinion  of  intelligent  foreign 
observers  is,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  see  a  really  disinterested  and 
pure  patriot,  engaged  even  remotely  in  the  political  disturbances 
of  the  country.  Such  are  weU  aware  that  it  is  not  by  duplicity, 
dishonesty,  affiliation  with  ecclesiastical  selfishness  and  intoler- 
ance, and  factional  intrigues,  that  they  can  hope  to  establish 
the  success  of  sound  political  principles  and  constitutional  lib- 
erty. A  victory  gained  by  such  means,  is  like  a  nectared  draught 
that  turns  to  poison  on  the  lip,  and  results  in  an  immediate  and 
perpetuated  struggle  ^Hx  former  cooperationists  whose  only 
hope  is  in  distraction,  and  who  will  labor  as  untiringly  for  the 
overthrow  of  one  party  as  of  another  who  will  not  relinquish  to 
them  the  rewards  of  success.  It  may  be  for  these  reasons  in 
part,  that  the  distinguished  gentleman,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Sefior  Antonio  Varas,  has  positively 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the  nation  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Republic — a  refiisal 
deeply  regretted  by  enlightened  and  patriotic  Ohilenos,  and  uni- 
vereally  by  foreign  residents,  whq  have  seen  in  Sefior  Varas^ 
able,  consistent,  just,  and  firm  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
his  office,  proofe  of  great  sagacity,  and  a  rational  ground  for  be- 
lief that  under  his  Chief  Executive  guidance,  as  a  statesman  and 
patriot,  Chile  would  continue  to  prosper,  as  she  has  for  several 
years,  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  Office  can  have  no  allure- 
ments for  such  a  man,  whose  high  intellectual  resources  can 
always  confer  on  him  eminence  and  happiness ;  who  may  not 
dioose  to  be  suspected  by  any  of  having  exercised  his  official 
fonctions  for  ulterior  purposes  of  political  advancement ;  and 
who  may  be  unwilling  to  sacrifice  a  jot  of  principle  to  policy 
and  expediency.  But  when  such  considerations  result  in  such 
conclusions,  it  is  a  misfortune  for  the  people  whose  condition  im- 
poses them. 

The  defile  of  Angostura  de  Payne  having  been  passed,  the 
valley  is  seen  to  widen  again  to  the  east  and  west  until  the 
hacienda  de  la  compania  of  Sefior  Correa  is  reached.  On  this 
estate  is  an  isolated  and  remarkably  steep  hill  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  or  four  hundred  feet  height,  accurately  described  by 
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Lieutenant  Gilliss  as  presenting  a  "  surface  covered  at  intervals 
of  a  few  feet  with  a  network  of  Knes  intersecting  each  other 
diagonally,  not  unlike  paths  made  by  goats."  He  adds :  "  The 
regularity  of  their  intersection,  however,  would  forbid  such  a 
supposition,"  leaving  the  appearance  an  unexplained  phenome- 
non. But  the  mystery  of  Lieut.  Gilliss  ceased  to  be  such  to  ns 
when  another  side  of  the  Pcm  de  Azv^ca/r  (sugar-loaf)  was 
brought  into  view ;  a  large  number  of  sheep  being  actually  seen 
browsing,  as  they  climbed  and  descended  the  hill  obliquely,  the 
numerous  paths  decussating  each  other,  and  intercepting  quadri- 
lateral spaces,  producing  the  network  appearance  spoken  of, 
from  the  base  to  the  sununit.  The  mysterious  lines  are  sheep- 
paths — nothing  more — although  in  a  land  of  many  wonders. 
Despite  the  mathematical  postulate,  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  poiiiits,  a  sheep  has  an  instinctive 
notion  that  the  old  saw  "  the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest 
way  through  "  has  some  truth  in  it — and  that  the  shortest  way 
to  reach  the  top  of  a  hill  is  spirally ;  and  a  continuous  corkscrew 
thence  to  the  base  again,  unless  the  sheep  be  a  very  clumsy 
worker,  must  give  "regularity  of  the  intersections,"  however 
incredulous  the  philosophical  inquirer. 

Having  crossed  this  immense  estate  with  its  rich  pastures, 
and  its  fields  of  heavy-headed  grain,  spreading  out  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  wealth,  traversed  near  the  line 
of  the  railroad  by  a  macadamized  avenue  bordered  by  poplars 
for  half  a  league,  presenting  an  tmsurpassed  perspective  to  the 
mansion  of  the  wealthy  haciendado  embowered  in  shade-trees 
at  its  further  end,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  station  of  Rwacagua^ 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Southern  Eaiboad,  fifty-four  miles 
from  Santiago — time  three  hours  and  a  half.  Taking  one  of  the 
several  vehicles  jockeying  for  passengers  on  the  plain  of  shingle, 
on  which  we  slipped  and  slid  in  ridicule  of  equipoise,  we  rode 
to  the  town,  a  mile  off. 

The  literal  "owv^-^"  in  which  we  were  literally  all 
carried^  was  unmistakably  antiquated,  and  looked  as  if  it  were 
the  time-honored  remains  of  a  Spanish  gift  to  some  Puruman- 
cian  Lidian  chief,  whom  the  invaders  endeavored  to  inveigle 
into  submission  before  resorting  to  force,  and  to  have  drifted 
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down  to  later  days  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  aboriginal  fortune, 
to  have  floated  on  the  tide  of  revolution,  weathering  military 
outbreak  and  civil  commotion,  and  to  have  descended  from  its 
exalted  function  of  conveying  royalty  through  all  mutations  of 
time,  to  the  final  humble  oflSce  of  transporting  railroad  passen- 
gers to  and  from  the  ancient  town  of  Eancagua.  Our  "  coach  " 
had  wheels,  body,  and  tongue,  but  they  were  not  such  as  usually 
distinguish  that  honorable  vehicle ;  for  the  wheels,  besides  exer- 
cising the  independent  revolutionary  proclivities  of  the  people, 
from  their  unequal  size,  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  such,  ex- 
cept in  the  presumption  that  they  had  once  been  round.  The 
body  had  neither  doors  nor  curtains ;  and  from  its  loss  of  sub- 
stance and  general  dilapidation,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that 
the  reverence  in  which  it  had  been  held  as  a  remnant  of  royalty 
by  those  who  mourned  over  the  monuments  of  departed  great- 
ness, had  led  to  its  gradual  passing  away  from  the  prevalence 
of  an  endemic  passion  for  relics.  And  the  tongue  was  as  much 
like  a  cow's  as  a  coach's;  broad,  and  pliant  enough  to  penetrate 
the  anterior  air-holes  of  the  vehicle  by  retroversion,,  if  the  mulish 
beasts  attached  to  it  had  not,  with  characteristic  stubbornness, 
reftised  to  accommodate  themselves  to  its  abortive  eflforts, 
Three  asinine  rozinantes  roped  abreast,  and  driven  by  a  JRotO 
attired  in  a  somewhat  more  affluent  than  Georgia  costume,  for 
h/t  had  a  chip  hat,  something  more  of  a  shirt  than  a  collar,  and 
the  dependencies  of  breeches,  conveyed  us  after  varied  pummel- 
lings  and  prodigious  efforts,  through  a  mile  of  dust  and  loose 
cobble  stone  to  the  Hotd  de  V  Zfnion^  a  one-story  adobe  building 
planted  in  the  midst  of  muddy-looking  huts,  that  seemed  as  if 
they  were  being  borne  down  by  the  trouble  of  a  superincumbent 
load  of  tiles.  The  estimated  population  of  Rancagua  is  from 
four  to  five  thousand,  mostly  of  varying  copper  shades. 

The  objects  attracting  attention  on  entering  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Rancagua,  to  which  the  advent  of  a  railroad 
should  have  brought  something  of  improvement  in  social  con- 
dition by  this  time,  were,  besides  shirtless  urchins,  and  in  emu- 
lation of  Constantinople,  countless  dogs — ^the  undoubted  equals 
of  that  class  of  people  everywhere  whose  incapacity  for  refined 
and  intellectual  pleasure  gives  congeniality  to  the  companion- 
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ship  of  brutes :  first,  the  interesting  ceremony  of  kissing  a  little 
wooden  saint,  for  which  blessed  privilege  the  holy  fether-who 
was  its  custodian  and  carried  it  through  the  street,  levied  upon 
each  person  a  tithe — ^the  equivalent  of  an  American  nussionaiy 
"tis-but;"  second,  the  registering  of  voters  and  issuing  the 
certificate  of  qualification ;  third,  the  church,  riddled  by  bullet- 
holes  patriotically  preserved,  to  sho^  where  Gleneral  O'Higgins 
with  a  few  Chilenos  made  a  stout  defence  against  a  superior  foroe 
of  Spanish  royalists,  through  whom  he  afterwards  cut  his  way. 

Our  stay  in  this  town  was  too  short  to  allow  of  wanderings, 
which  would  have  paid  poorly  for  the  loss  of  necessary  refresh- 
ment, and  imperious  appetite  decided  in  favor  of  casuela,  fifih, 
^gs,  beefeteak,  mosto— all  good,  as  were  also  the  bread,  buttei:, 
and  coflfee;  hence  Eancagua  must  be  reported  more  favorably 
of  than  appearances  indicated.  Twelve  dollars  purchased  a  seat 
in  the  French  Company's  coach,  driven  six  in  hand  by  a  Cali- 
fomian,  and  at  meridian  the  route  was  resumed  toward  Talca. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture  that  greeted  the  eye,  as  passing  from 
the  town,  luxuriant  gardens  and  fields  were  seen  decked  in  the 
choicest  livery  of  summer;  while  the  Cordillera,  dad  in  its 
^snowy  mantle,  overlooking  the  genial  valley,  told  that  winter 
still  reigned  in  those  upper  regions.  A  ride  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  brought  us  to  the  Cacha/pocH  JRi/oer^  which,  fix)m  its  origin 
within  the  Andean  Chain  on  the  slope  of  the  Cruz  de  Piedra 
cluster  of  mountains  rising  to  the  height  of  seventeen  thousand 
feet,  is  fed  even  in  the  dry  season  of  summer  by  melting  snows, 
and  hence  is  even  then  abundantly  supplied  with  water ;  while 
at  times,  either  from  heavy  rains  in  the  region  in  which  it  has 
its  numerous  sources,  or  from  unusual  thaws,  it  becomes  greatly 
swollen,  its  torrent  spreading  over  a  vast  tetent  of  surface,  and 
devastating  the  whole  country  along  its  banks.  The  expanse 
of  boulders  and  gravel  visible  on  every  side,  shows  its  capacity 
of  wide-spread  mischief,  and  the  i)ower  it  must  possess  thus  to 
break  up,  round,  and  sweep  away  millions  of  tons  of  rock  from 
mountain  quarries.  The  waters  of  this  river  reach  the  Pacific 
by  the  Kapel  Eiver,  into  which  it  empties.  The  Cachapoal 
was  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  erected  for  the  passage  of  the 
Southern  Eailroad,  which  is  finished  to  this  point  although  not 
yet  run  beyond  Bancagua. 
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It  is  up  the  valley  of  this  river,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
Bancagna,  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  within 
the  Andean  foot,  that  the  Baths  of  Ccmguenea  are  situated. 
They  are  celebrated  in  Chile  for  the  possession  of  medicinal 
properties,  and  especially  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  secondary 
syphilis,  and  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions.    The  baths  are  not 
easy  of  access,  the  road  being  rough,  acclivitous,  and  in  many 
places  narrow  and  dangerous,  making  the  sure-footed  mule 
necessary ;  and  the  too  sick  for  such  a  means  of  conveyance,  and 
the  timid,  are  carried  on  an  extemporaneous  ambulance  or  hand- 
barrow,  (^ed  la/ngcMriUo^  formed  of  four  poles  lashed  together 
with  thongs  near  their  ends,  over  which  a  rawhide  sacking  is 
stretched*    A  visitor  who  returned  from  these  baths  during  my 
sojourn  in  Santiago,  and  who  had  great  faith  in  tiieir  virtues, 
from  his  having  been  cured  in  ten  days  of  an  inveterate  syphi- 
litic rheumatism,  informed  me  that  the  springs  are  tiiree  in 
number,  frt>m  which  eight  or  ten  baths,  sunk  in  earth  terraces 
below  each  other,  are  filled ;  each  bath  being  separately  sheltered 
by  a  thatch  cabin  for  privacy.    The  temperature  of  the  water 
varies  from  100°  to  120*^,  according  to  the  time  required  to  fill 
the  bath.    The  composites  of  lime  are  the  chief  elements  of  the 
water.    The  accommodations,  formerly  consisting  of  a  few  rude 
cabins,  are  now  being  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
hotel;  and  the  proprietor  is  also  having  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  road  to  the  springs  improved.    To  obtain 
the  fcdl  benefit  of  the  water  it  is  necessary,  besides  applying  it 
eitemally,  to  drink  of  this  rcUher  warm  beverage,  considering 
it  is  distilled  in  a  snow-covered  retort  of  the  Andes. 

About  two  miles  south  of  the  Cachapoal  is  the  Rio  Seco, 
formerly  the  principal  bed,  but  now  only  a  branch  of  the  first- 
named  river — the  old  channel  having  become  greatly  obstructed 
by  rocks  and  trees  swqpt  from  the  mountain  by  floods.  Although 
named  dry^  the  Seoo  presents  quite  a  ftdl  and  turbulent  appear- 
ance from  the  imusual  thaw  of  this  hot  day.  The  road  south 
of  the  Sio  Seco  is  as  level  as  a  floor,  and  naturally  paved  with 
I  fihingle,  which  from  long  use  has  be^a  broken  and  consolidated 

like  a  macadamized   turnpike.     Well-cultivated   fields,  rich 
alfalfa  pastures,  with  an  occasional  vineyard,  and  what  closely 
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resembled  apple  orchards,  but  proved  to  be  methodically-plaiited 
Espinos,  enclosed  by  substantial  adobe  or  boulder  fencing  Vrith 
parapet  of  dry  mud  or  tiles,  bounded  our  wide  avenue ;  which 
was  enlivened  by  mule  trains,  country  carts,  and  herds  of  fat 
cattle  on  their  way  to  market.  These  evidences  of  thrift  and 
industry,  with  the  newly-constructed  bed  of  the  Southern  Eoad, 
now  ready  for  the  rails,  winding  its  way  within  sight  through 
adjacent  fields,  made  our  ride  of  nine  miles  to  the  viUage  of 
Reqwmoa^  interesting  and  cheering.  An  equal  distance  further 
on  brought  us  across  two  little  esteros  of  limpid  water,  Tvpa^tm 
and  Mendoza^  to  the  beautiful  Bio  Cla/nllo^  which,  having 
received  the  two  before-named  crystal  streams,  seeks  the  Cacha- 
poal,  with  which  it  unites  before  that  river  pierces  the  Coast 
Kange  of  moxmtains.  The  distinction  made  by  the  natives  be- 
tween the  Estero  and  Rio  is,  that  the  former  rises  from  springs 
near  the  foot  of  mountains,  and  except  dn  the  rainy  season,  is 
always  placid  and  clear ;  while  the  latter  rises  within  the  moun- 
tains,  and  even  in  the  dry  season,  from  the  melting  snow,  is 
usually  swollen  with  a  turbid  and  often  impetuous  torrent. 

Near  the  Rio  Clarillo  is  the  town  of  Rengo^  containing  abont 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  consisting  of  straggling  houses 
bordering  the  roadside  for  more  than  two  miles,  thus  enabling 
the  traveller  in  transit  to  see  to  best  advantage  whatever  of  ex- 
ternal attraction  Rengo  may  possess.  We  certainly  entered  this 
town  with  pleasing  anticipations ;  for,  we  plead  guilty  to  a  par- 
donable weakness  of  our  sex,  and  were  eager  to  catch  the  first 
glance  at  the  pretty  senoritas  who  live  in  travellers'  tales,  and  of 
whom  an  American  astronomer  has  recorded  that,  "  what  most 
elicits  the  attention  of  the  passer  is  the  handsome  features  of 
the  women."  But  either  our  smitten  countryman's  retina  re- 
tained the  lingering  impressions  of  those  celestial  orbs  which 
had  been  nightly  winking  at  and  coquetting  with  him  as  he 
lovingly  gazed  at  them  from  the  sxmimit  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  he 
mistook  them  for  the  terrestrial  satellites  man  loves  to  have 
revolve  about  his  path,  "  on  whom  "  the  poet  tells  us  "  than  on 
the  lights  above  there  hang  more  destinies ; "  or  we  were  most 
unfortunate  in  making  our  observations  during  an  occultation, 
for  we  strained  our  vision  in  vain  for  a  realization  of  blissftd 
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anticipations.  It  was  finally  voted  that  this  paH  of  the  Report 
of  tfie  United  States  NavcH  Ast/ronomical  JExpedition  was  an 
error  of  observation,  resulting  from  an  ocular  illusion,  and  that 
"we  should  be  guilty  of  a  libel  upon  some  other  parts  of  Chile  if 
we  imputed  to  their  social  heavens  the  possession  of  less  brilliant 
constellations. 

Beyond  Eengo  the  road  becomes  somewhat  more  undulating, 
and  about  six  mUes  from  the  town  passes  over  the  slightly-ele- 
vated temunation  of  a  spur  of  the  Andes,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  noticed  gradually  encroaching  upon  our  route. 
Crossing  this,  we  entered  the  Angostura  RegvWmi^  a  second 
narrow  pass  formed  by  the  Andes  and  Coast  Bange,  throwing 
off  lateral  spurs  which  approach  within  a  hundred  yards  of  each 
other.  A  creek,  the  Estero  de  Kegul6mu,  winds  along  the 
southeast  foot  of  the  Andean  spur,  and  passes  through  the  gorge 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  preparations  are  in  progress  to 
throw  over  it  a  railroad  bridge  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
length.  This  is  the  last  point  at  which  we  saw  the  advancing 
work  of  the  great  Southern  Eoad,  for  the  completion  of  which 
Chile  should  put  forth  all  her  energies,  as  upon  it  will  depend 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  her  truly  magnificent  interior 
valley.  A  narrow  part  of  the  valley  was  now  traversed  for  a 
distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  leagues,  when  we  crossed  the 
Rio  San  Fernando^  an  arm  of  the  Rio  Tinguirvrica^  embracing 
an  insular  tract  of  land  on  which  stands  the  town  of  San  Fer- 
nando (a  contraction  of  St.  Ferdinando),  in  latitude  34°  35'  S., 
where  we  arrived  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  glad  to  find  that  it  was  not 
inundated  by  this  wild  mountain  stream,  which  in  heavy  rains 
and  thaws  holds  the  inhabitants  in  constant  apprehension. 

The  population  of  San  Fernando  is  variously  estimated.  If 
the  Deqpartment  of  Colchagua,  extending  from  the  Eiver  Cacha- 
poal  to  the  Teno,  and  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  is  correctly  reported  as  having  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,. San  Fernando  probably  contains  half  the 
number.  The  plaza  is  a  mere  common ;  the  streets,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  unpaved ;  and  the  houses,  low,  untidy,  and  un- 
sightly, might,  with  few  exceptions,  be  called  wretched  mud 
huts.    "  Carpentier's  Hotel,"  of  which  the  owner  of  the  stage- 
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line  18  proprietor,  and  to  which  we  were  of  course  carried  to  get 
the  grvb — nothing  more — Bingularly  mdvded  m  the  Btagcrfwre^ 
we  found  to  be  a  mean  and  miserable  hovel,  without  even  pre- 
tence of 'decent  accommodation  ab^ut  it.  Dinner  witiiout 
dishes,  and  a  chamber  without  comfort  or  cleanliness,  were  the 
realities  of  "  entertainment,"  A  tin  pan  of  casuda^  fiery  with 
ofi^  for  the  inner-man ;  and  a  flag-mat  bed  without  dieets,  and 
a  patched  coverlid  like  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors,  for  the 
outer-man,  were  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  "  fare  included ; " 
that  horrible  graPwUy^  which  precluded  even  the  poor  privil^e 
of  grumbling.  An  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  fiery  broth 
served  to  allay  any  desire  for  its  farther  acquaintance ;  and  even 
had  our  couch  invited  it,  slumber  would  have  been  a  stranger 
to  our  eyelids,  from  fear  of  the  tons  of  tiles  visibly  threatening 
us  from  above  with  entombment  on  the  spot.  Long  before  the 
peep  of  day  we  were  in  motion,  and  at  4  o'clock  a.  m.  we  bade 
adieu  to  San  Fernando,  rejoicing  in  the  belief  that  we  should 
never  again  become  the  victims  of  its  contract  of  hospitality. 

It  was  a  balmy  morning  on  which  we  rode  over  the  wide 
level  bed  of  shingle  spread  to  the  south  between  the  town  and 
the  Rio  Tinguiririca,  which  has  its  source  in  the  snows  of  the 
extinct  volcano  of  San  Fernando  ;  and  there,  amid  a  vast  waste 
of  stone  traversed  in  places  by  brooklet  arms  of  the  river,  which 
waywardly  left  it  to  return  again  after  strolling  awhile  in  co- 
quettiBh  adventure,  birds  of  gay  plumage  were  welcoming  with 
matin  songs  the  rosy  dawn  that  leaned  upon  the  Miowy  crest  of 
the  Cordillera,  looking  into  the  twilight  valley  like  a  blushing 
bride  over  her  nuptial  couch.  It  was  a  picture  of  rare  beauty ; 
and  well  might  that  silvery  orb,  in  aU  ages  the  recognized  queen 
of  planetary  brilliancy  and  grace,  linger  as  she  did  in  the  azure 
canopy  above,  when  all  her  sister  stars  had  passed  away,  as  if 
unwilling  to  withdraw  her  gaze  from  so  fair  a  scene.  A  drive 
of  about  three  miles  brought  us  to  the  principal  channel  of  the 
river ;  and  it  was  well  we  attempted  its  passage  in  the  early 
morning,  for  even  then  it  was  running  riot  from  its  swollen 
flood  of  melted  snow  fix)m  the  previous  day's  heat,  and  which 
had  not  subsided  entirely  during  the  night.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  we  should  probably  have  found  it  impassable,  its 
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course  being  short,  and  quickly  affected  by  thaws.  The  baggage 
was  removed  to  the  top  of  the  coach  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
water,  and  our  team  of  six  horses  being  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  more,  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  postilion,  they  dashed 
forward,  and  by  dint  of  persevering  effort  xmder  whip  and  spur, 
and  wild  hurrahs,  sometimes  plunging  and  floundering,  at  others 
swimming,  and  occasionally  thrown  down  by  the  huge  boul- 
ders swept  along  by  the  fierce  current — the  rumbling  noise  of 
which  could  be  heard  as  they  rolled  along  the  rocky  floor  of  the 
rivcB — ^they  finally  succeeded  in  landing  us  safely  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ford.  Kough  as  was  the  road  over  which  we 
passed  for  half  a  league  beyond,  and  until  we  got  fairly  off  of 
the  plain  over  which  doubtless  this  river  had  from  time  to  time 
shifted  its  course,  yet  was  it  welcomed  after  escaping  from  the 
fdrious  Tinguiririca. 

The  country  soon  again  presented  a  higher  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  alfalfa,  covering  the  vaUey, 
which,  along  this  part  of  our  route,  has  a  width  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles.  And  here,  too,  as  farther  north,  the  fruits 
brought  by  the  early  emigrants  from  Europe  thrive  luxuriantly, 
the  mild  and  uniform  climate  producing  almonds,  olives,  grapes, 
pom^ranates,  and  figs,  as  also  quinces,  apples,  pears,  plimis, 
cherries,  and  peaches.  The  dried  peaches  of  Chile  exceed  in  de- 
hciousness  any  found  in  North  America ;  and  it  may  probably 
be  said  with  truth,  that  the  Suasco  raisins  surpass  any  produced 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  delicacy  and  lusciousness ;  as  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  the  Ywngai  coffee  of  Bolivia  excels  in  richness  of 
aroma  and  flavor  any  of  the  world,  not  excepting  the  famed 
berry  of  Mocha.  The  Tungai  coffee  crop  is  small,  and  very 
costly.  In  the  Valparaiso  market  it  readily  commands  from 
three-quarters  to  one  dollar  per  pound. 

Such  was  the  genial  temperature  and  general  beauty  of  sur- 
floundings  of  our  morning  drive,  that  we  had  no  difiiculty  in  ap- 
preciating the  appropriateness  of  the  name  of  the  aborigines, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  occupied  this  district  of 
Chile:  Promcmciams — ^more  lately  corrupted  into  Puruman- 
dans — signifying  "  people  of  delight,"  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  supplementary  notes  to  the  Abb4  Don  J.  Ignatius  Molina's 
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History  of  Chile,  "  being  derived  from  the  beauty  of  the  country 
which  they  inhabit."  Substantial  walls  of  boulders  enclosed  the 
haciendas  and  quintas  bounding  the  road ;  having  a  thickneas 
of  four  feet  at  the  base,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  height  of 
five,  sometimes  being  cemented,  and  with  a  corresponding  para, 
pet.  The  farmers  of  this  region  profit  by  the  geological  changes 
consequent  on  earthquakes,  which  often  shift  the  course  of  rivers ; 
the  extensive  deposit  of  stone  thus  brought  from  mountain 
sources,  furnishing  them  secure  and  enduring  fencing.  Over 
this  whole  region  a  network  of  canals  for  irrigation  was  seen  ; 
hence  a  dry  season  gives  the  haciendado  no  ulLe&siness,  for  the 
adjacent  Andes  have  always  a  supply  of  snow  for  summer  con- 
sumption ;  and  these  also  furnish  enriching  mineral  deposits,  to 
renew  exhausted  fertility  from  careless  cultivation  and  imalter- 
nated  crops. 

Leaving,  the  ummportant  village  of  Chimbarongo  on  the 
right',  we  passed  on  to  the  crossing  of  the  creek  of  the  same 
name,  the  fertilizing  waters  of  which  traverse  numerous  aque- 
ducts. "Weary  with  looking  on  feudal  dependents  of  the  varied 
degrees  of  guaso,  inquilino,  and  peon  gailan,  who,  with  their 
female  companions  of  Indian  tints  and  corresponding  social  posi- 
tion, had  since  we  left  San  Fernando  monopolized  the  highway 
with  their  mules  and  ox-carts,  it  was  to  us  as  cheering  as  it  was 
charming,  to  behold  the  representatives  of  higher  rank,  in  three 
fair  young  senoritas  with  pretty  blonde  faces,  rows  of  ivory  in 
ruby  settings,  and  eyes  like  brilliants  beneath  arching  brows  of 
ebony,  who  looked  from  their  ca/rreta  as  it  moved  solemnly  along 
to  morning  mass,  at  the  village  church  near  by.  May  the  ori- 
sons they  offered  to  heaven  procure  for  them  pardon  for  the 
heartache  they  gave  some  of  our  companions,  although  it  cannot 
be  said  artlessly,  for  their  furtive  glances  and  winsome  smiles 
revealed  the  intent  of  mischief.  The  ca/rreta  honored  by  these 
houris,  is  the  covmiry  coach  of  Chile  for  parties  of  pleasure, 
social  visiting,  and  going  to  church.  It  consists  of  a  cart,  or  in 
deference  to  its  high  oflSee  we  will  say  carriage  body,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  the  sides  of  which  are  some- 
times boarded  and  painted  pale  blue  or  yellow,  but  nearly  al- 
ways interwoven  cane  or  flag  is  the  material;  and  the  top, 
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arched  higli  enough  to  allow  a  moderate  sized  lady  to  stand  up, 
is  similarly  made,  the  cane  or  flag-leaves  being  interlaced  tightly 
and  thickly,  to  make  it  water-tight  and  a  good  non-conductor  of 
heat.     The  floor  is  plank  or  ox-hide,  and  the  seats  are  arranged 
along  the  sides,  cab-fashion,  that  the  occupants  may  face  each 
other.     Little  ha/rred  windows  intimate  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  precious  freight  from  being  stolen  by  waylaying  lovers, 
If  you  happen  to  be  looking  toward  one  of  these  at  a  time  that 
a  sefiorita  is  peering  through  it,  so  luminous  will  it  appear,  that 
you  might  readily  suppose  it  the  focus  of  a  calcium  light.     Cur- 
tains before  and  behind  secure  seclusion  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  humor  of  the  inmates.     The  body  is  mounted  on  two 
laige,  clumsy  wheels,  running  on  a  wooden  axle,  and,  being  un- 
familiar with  lubricating  substance,  they  indulge  a  propensity 
for  hideous  creaking  to  "  fright  the  souls  of  fearfril  adversaries  " 
contemplating  a  foray.    A  tongue,  sometimes  looking  like  a 
young  sapling  transferred  in  its  native  state  from  the  forest,  has 
a  cross-piece  at  the  unattached  end  having  on  its  under  surface 
two  slight  concavities,  which,  being  placed  on  the  heads  of  two 
oxen,  is  lashed  to  their  horns  by  rawhide  thongs.    When  there 
are  many  passengers,  or  the  company  is  ambitious  of  extra  style, 
two  additional  oxen  are  placed  in  front,  pulling  by  a  rope  at- 
tacihed  to  the  tongue.     The  ca/rratero  (carter  or  coachman),  at- 
tired in  a  vari^ated  blanket  hung  on  his  shoulders,  his  head 
protruding  through  a  slit  in  its  middle,  called  a  poncho^  and 
short-legged  white  trowsers  of  an  amplitude  suflScient  to  induce 
the  belief  that  they  might  have  descended  from  Moorish  ances- 
tors on  one  side,  with  a  little  sugar-loaf  chip  or  straw  hat,  with- 
out brim  or  band,  and  armed  with  a  fifteen  feet  lance-headed 
pole,  walks  in  advance  of  his  reflective  steeds,  significantly  dis- 
playing for  their  due  regard  the  emblem  of  authority,  and  in- 
strument of  punishment  for  waywardness  and  transgression. 
"  The  ox  knoweih  his  owner  "  we  are  told  by  the  prophet  Isaiah ; 
but  it  is  manifest  that  the  declaration  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  ancient  representative  of  that  observing.beast  only,  and  by 
,no  means  was  designed  to  impeach  his  capacity  of  improvement 
under  modem  instruction ;  for  it  is  placed  beyond  question  that 
the  Chilean  ox  knoweth  likewise,  and  full  well,  his  owner's^?^n, 
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to  whose  unswerving  requirements  he  is  meekly  submissive, 
measuring  his  movements  in  strict  conformity  with  the  carra- 
tero's  appreciation  of  his  own  comfort,  convenience,  and  dignity ; 
which,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  is  unalterably  conservative,  and 
opposed  to  the  shifting  and  troublesome  tendencies  of  a  dis- 
contented, and  in  his  judgment  rather  fast  age.  Such  is  the 
fashionable  equipage  of  the  interior  of  Chile,  an  attempt  to  su- 
persede which  by  more  convenient  and  rapid  means  of  convey- 
ance, except  in,  and  iramediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
cities,  is  considered  an  unworthy  encouragement  of  foreign  inno- 
vations, derogatory  to  social  interests,  and  dishonoring  to  Chilean 
nationality.  But  I  have  wandered  from  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  the  theme,  from  the  lovely  freight  to  the  lumbering  con- 
veyance. How  it  was  that  the  fair  spirits  within  this  prisonr 
van,  did  not  take  "  the  wings  of  the  morning,"  and  fly  over  the 
glad  earth  clad  in  green  and  gamitured  with  flowers  of  bright 
and  beauteous  hues,  was  a  mystery.  Perhaps  an  antiquated 
duenna  was  ensconced  in  a  comer  of  the  vehicle,  who  held  them 
in  unwilling  bondage.  If  so,  they  had  only  to  have  intimated 
their  grievance  and  they  should  have  been  sot  free,  and  the  an- 
cient representative  of  domestic  tyranny  who  guarded  them 
have  been  ducked  in  the  canal  nmning  through  the  adjoining 
meadow,  as  a  punishment  for  domg  what  no  governess  in  ihjs 
country  is  expected  to  Ao—^atch  her  yoimg  mistress  too  closely, 
A  short  distance  beyond,  the  road  turning  to  the  east  became 
a  wide  avenue,  passing  through  a  hacienda  of  great  extent  and 
fertility,  and  bordered  by  Lombardy  poplars  thickly  planted  and 
of  luxuriant  foliage,  causing  a  twilight  within  its  walls  of  ver- 
dure. Again  pursuing  our  southerly  course,  several  miles  fur- 
ther on  we  reached  a  less  attractive  region  of  a  higher  level  than 
that  part  of  the  valley  over  which  we  had  been  travelling,  and 
hence  not  intersected  by  canals  as  are  the  lower  surfaces.  This 
elevated  tract  stretches  from  the  Andes  to  the  Coast  Bange,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles 
across  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  and  is  more  imeven,  and 
studded  with  numerous  small  isolated  hiUs  varying  in  height 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  looking  like  volcanic  blisters  on  an  up- 
lifted surface,  as  if  an  internal  effort  had  been  made  to  connect 
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the  t^o  monntaiii  chains  by  a  great  cross-link,  which  had  failed 
for  want  of  sufficient  upheaval  force.  This  tract,  known  as  Lo9 
CeriUos  de  Teno,  was  in  time  past  infested  by  highwaymen,  the 
hills  serving  as  watch-towers  whence  the  approach  of  travellers 
oould  be  seen  for  several  miles,  and  behind  which  the  robbers 
concealed  themselves  until  proximity  made  escape  hopeless. 
A  more  thickly-populated  adjacent  country,  and  the  eflEbrts  of 
Government  to  arrest  and  punish  offenders,  have  given  to  this 
section  of  the  Province  of  Colchagua  a  better  reputation  than  it 
formerly  had ;  although  a  sole  remnant  of  the  bandit  tribe  may 
possibly  have  existed  in  a  wayside  HotOy  who  had  evidently 
been  imbibing  liberally  of  CMca^  and  seemed  ambitious  of  a 
general  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  passage  of  arms  with  our 
postilion  in  particular. 

Away  to  the  southeast  forty  or  fifty  miles,  an  extinct  volcano 
— El  Descdhezado — ^was  seen  lifting  its  decapitated  trunk  more 
than  thirteen  thousand  feet,  and  standing  forth  in  grandeur  of 
massive  proportions  from  the  cliisterinff  peaks  that  stretch  away 
to  the  norfh1«id  south,  ae  if  he  Bcomed  support  even  in  his  head- 
less  condition.  Over  his  bold  shoulders  the  snow  mantle  fell  in 
graceftd  folds,  here  and  there  being  thrown  aside  by  the  blast 
to  reveal  some  noble  outline  of  figure ;  but  dropping  lower,  as 
if  in  boastftilness  of  hardihood  he  thus  proclaimed  to  his  loftier 
brothers  of  Aconcagua  and  Tupxmgato,  that  eternal  snow  with 
him  measures  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  more 
of  depth  than  with  them.  A  gap  in  the  lower  Andean  ranges 
showed  the  point  at  which  the  river  Tevio  was  pouring  forth  its 
flood ;  and  we  were  soon  destined  to  renew  our  morning  expe- 
rience of  the  effect  of  a  summer-day's  sun  upon  a  snow  moun- 
tain stream ;  for  shortly  after,  when  we  reached  that  river,  we 
found  a  French  travelling  coach  that  had  passed  us  some  miles 
back,  and  several  ox-teams,  standing  on  the  bank  contemplating 
in  dismay  the  furious  torrent,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  im- 
possible passage.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Frenchmen  did 
not  show  any  signs  of  advance.  The  great  Emperor's  "  aliens  " 
did  very  well  for  national  glory,  but  "  allez  "  in  their  estimation 
suited  better  their  personal  safety.  They  evidently  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  some  others  might  he^  although  they  should 
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not  talky  braver  than  themselves.  As  to  the  Chilenos,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  striving  by  sundry  solicitous  coaxings  to  institute 
an  initiative  consultation  with  the  oxen ;  but  from  their  inflexi- 
ble silence  and  immobility,  they  evidently  designed  to  throw  the 
onus  of  this  water  question  on  the  carreteros,  avoiding  all  re- 
sponsibility and  danger  too  if  possible,  and  wisely  concluding, 
no  doubt,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  T)€a/r  the  hurden  on 
Icmd. 

Our  gradually  reduced  stage-load  consisted  now  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  was  a  member  of  the  Valparaiso  bar,  intelligent, 
courteous,  and  fearless ;  a  Califomian  who  had  crossed  the  plains, 
hunted  grizzly  bears,  and  encountered  the  greater  danger  of  can- 
vassing the  State  for  the  gubernatorial  office — ^need  more  be 
said  ?  and  a  third  inside  passenger,  whose  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
entered  land  in  the  colonial  province  of  Maryland  under  the 
patent  of  Lord  Baltimore  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  who 
could  not  repudiate  the  moral  force  of  the  race  from  which  he 
sprang,  if  he  tried.  Our  driver,  of  CaUfomia  mettle  and  nerve, 
called  out  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  survey  of  the  scene, 
"  What  say  you,  gentlemen,  shall  we  try  it  ? "  It  would  have 
been  hopeless  to  wait  for  the  melting  of  the  Andean  snow,  the 
supply  was  rather  Iftrge,  and  centuries  of  summers  had  vainly 
expended  their  hottest  efforts  to  reduce  it ;  retreat  is  becoming 
an  obsolete  English  word,  and  Americans  refiise  to  revive  it ;  so 
the  answer  w,as  a  unanimous  "  aye."  The  baggage  being  again 
transferred  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  preparations  made  for  an 
escape  from  it  and  a  buffet  with  the  torrent  if  necessaiy,  two 
powerful  oxen  trained  to  the  service  were  put  in  the  lead  of  the 
six  horses ;  as  well  for  the  advantage  of  their  steady  draught,  an 
indispensable  quality  when  unseen  boulders  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered, as  for  their  tmswerving  obedience  to  direction,  thus  serv- 
ing to  keep  the  horses  from  becoming  unmanageable  from  fright 
of  the  tumultuous  waters.  While  the  driver  skOftdly  guided 
his  team,  the  postilion,  an  experienced  ca/rretero^  stripped  t(J  the 
buff,  mounted  his  spirited  charger,  and  with  goad  in  hand  took 
his  station  beside  the  pair  of  oxen  in  the  lead.  Several  smaller 
branches  of  the  stream  were  thus  crossed,  all  serving  to  reduce 
the  main  river  from  which  they  escaped,  and  a  rough  bed  of 
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shingle  being  also  passed,  we  then  plunged  into  the  turbid  flood 
whidh  rushed  by  in  volume  and  speed,  as  if  a  mountain  lake  had 
buiBt  its  barriers.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  likely, 
iuBtead  of  pursuing  a  cu-cuitous  land  route  to  the  Pacific,  to  seek 
it  by  the  shorter  and  less  tedious  channels  of  the  Kio  Teno,  and 
the  Rio  Mataquito  into  which  the  first-named  empties ;  and  we 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  mgunt  to  the  higher  altitudes  of  the 
coach,  which  sprung  a  leak  and  threatened  to  bilge,  sometimes 
floating  and  at  others  attempting  lateral  somersets,  Noticing 
this  latter  gymnastic  proclivity,  our  pilot  stefired  an  oblique 
course  across  the  stream  so  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
as  to  present  the  back  of  our  extemporaneous  pontoon  boat  in- 
stead of  the  side  to  its  force.  By  this  manoeuvre  it  received  a 
momentum  that  assisted  the  crossing,  and  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  we,  more  fidghtened  than  hurt,  landed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  an  unquestionably  dangerous  looking  river  of  two  him- 
dred  and  fifty  yards  width,  in  its  swoUen  condition.  Our  own 
joy  on  reaching  shore  in  safety  was  scarcely  greater  than  that 
of  the  French  travellers  left  behind,  interested  spectators  of  the 
experiment ;  for  they  saw  in  the  favorable  result  a  promise  that 
they  naight  risk  its  repetition  with  impunity,  and  "  allons  "  now 
became  doubtless  the  animated  word  of  command  to  their  postil- 
ion, although  we  did  not  wait  to  see  whether  or  not  they  re- 
ceived a  cold  bath  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Eio  Teno. 
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Kesuming  oiu'  journey,  the  road  led  for  a  mile  or  two  over  a 
rough  and  barren  tract,  and  then  the  country  presented  an  ap- 
pearance of  agricultural  wealth ;  a  rich  soil  and  teeming  crops 
bounteously  irrigated,  and  long  lines  of  the  alamo  bordering  the 
road,  which  itself  was  thronged  with  happy  people,  pedestrians, 
equestrians,  arrieros,  and  carrateros.  The  road  costume  is  pe* 
culiar,  and  may  be  reduced  to  four  essentials  for  each  sex,  that 
is  of  the  nine-tenths  of  the  population  seen  in  travelling,  who 
have  the  ring  of  the  Indian  copper;  the  one-tenth  of  Caucasian 
sUloefr  is  not  in  conimon  circulation.  The  dress  of  the  men  con- 
sists of  a  little  conical  straw  hat,  mmu%  the  apex ;  a  poncho j 
resembling  a  gaudy  Venetian  carpet  with  a  longitudinal  slit 
in  the  middle  to  pass  the  head  through,  bound  with  bright  rib- 
bon, and  hanging  from  the  shoulders  around  the  body  down 
to  the  hips ;  a  graceless  garment  befitting  its  sluggish  Indian 
inventors,  but  an  incumbrance  to  one  who  values  the  priyil^e 
of  manhood  to  use  his  arms.  To  the  Chileno,  from  the  inquiUno 
to  the  roto,  the  poncho  is  bed,  board,  and  broidery ;  for  he  sleeps 
on  it,  eats  from  it,  and  often  spends  the  wages  of  a  year  to  pro- 
cure one  of  bright  colors  with  which  to  decorate  his  person.  A 
pair  of  trousers,  which  would  be  both  more  symmetrical  and 
useful,  if  some  of  the  material  were  taken  from  the  width  and 
added  to  the  length ;  and  finally,  spurs  of  terrific  proportions 
secured  to  the  heels,  sometimes  through  the  intermedium,  at 
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others  independently  of,  the  less  necessary  appendage  a  pair  of 
shoes.  The  women  have  invariably  two  long  black  hair  plaits 
hanging  down  the  back ;  a  gay  shawl  worn  d.  I'Espagnole,  one 
end  thrown  graceftdly  over  the  shoulder,  or  k  la  tapada  to  conceal 
the  greater  part  of  the  face  when  concealment  is  a  merit  or  co- 
quetry dictates  the  cunning  device ;  a  skirt  d.  I'antique — ^inno- 
cent of  inflation;  and  the  gaudiest-colored  shoes  obtainable. 
From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  parts  of  our  road  were  not 
without  a  considerable  display  of  human  butterflies,  although 
the  variety  of  species  was  not  great,  the  yellow  and  red  evidently 
predominating. 

By  the  sight  of  a  large  cross  on  a  hiU  we  became  aware  of 
our  approaching  a  town ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  doubling 
the  hill,  we  passed  along  a  prettily-shaded  alameda,  and  landed 
at  the  principal  hotel  of  Ourico.  While  breakfast  was  being 
prepared  we  strolled  about  the  town,  containing  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants;  a  public  promenade  of  nearly  a  mile, 
planted  with^  poplars,  and  aqueducts  of  limpid  water  running 
down  their  long  avenues ;  houses  without  taste  or  variety,  except 
that  some  were  built  <tf  adobes  and  others  of  mud-daubed  reeds, 
occasionally  whitewashed,  and  squatty  enough  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  their  enormous  tile  roofs  were  slowly  crushing  them 
to  the  earth ;  unfinished  churches  without  external  architecture, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  internal  sanctity;  adults  burdened 
with  ennui,  and  children  not  burdened  with  books,  or  any  sense 
of  obligation  to  use  them,  made  up  the  sum  of  observations, 
from  which  we  cheerfully  returned  to  something  more  agreeable 
to  hungry  travellers — an  excellent  breakfast— except  the  butter^ 
which  from  the  aboimding  alfalfa  pastures  of  the  neighborhood 
ought  to  have  been  golden,  fresh,  and  of  rich  flavor,  but  was 
pale,  and  old  enough  to  vote  at  the  coming  election  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eepublic,  were  it  not  for  the  constitutional  disquali- 
fication oi  poverty. 

A  hearty  meal  despatched,  seats  were  resumed  in  the  coach, 
and  a  productive  country  of  fom'  or  five  miles  having  been 
passed  over  we  reached  at  meridian  the  Mio  Lorvtue^  heading  in 
the  snow  moxmtains  of  Las  Llamas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Plan- 
chon  Pass ;  from  the  mountain  of  which  name,  as  also  from 
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those  forming  the  group  of  the  extinct  Peteroa  Volcano,  it 
receives  a  part  of  its  tributary  waters.  Although  this  river  at 
the  crossing  is  divided  into  several  arms,  which  jlow  separately 
over  a  shingly  valley  two  miles  wide,  yet  its  principal  stream 
was  so  swollen,  deep,  and  rapid,  from  recent  thaws,  that  no 
attempt  to  ford  it  had  been  hazarded  for  several  days.  The 
continuous  route  was  therefore  interrupted  by  stopping  the 
coaches  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  transferring 
passengers  and  baggage  over  an  Indian  haQging  bridge,  for  an 
exchange  of  conveyances.  This  bridge,  although  of  much  more 
rude  materials,  is  nevertheless  constructed  on  similar  principles 
with  the  suspension  bridge  of  other  coxmtries.  Two  strong 
timbers,  forked  at  the  upper  ends,  are  planted  five  or  six  feet 
asunder,  perpendicularly  and  deeply,  on  each  bank  of  the  river, 
and  connected  by  a  cross-piece  lashed  to  each.  Timbers  of 
equal  strength,  but  less  height,  planted  somewhat  farther  from 
the  stream,  give  secure  attachment  to  two  cables  made  of  raw- 
hide, which  supported  in  the  forks  of  the  main  timbers  are 
thrown  across  the  river.  From  these  strong  horizontal  cables, 
are  suspended  vertically  numerous  raw*hide  ropes  or  thongs, 
which  are  attached  to  and  support  long  poles  that  thus  traverse 
the  direction  of  the  stream;  upon  these  last  rests  a  flooring 
composed  of  lighter  cross-pieces,  filled  in  and  closed  up  with 
cane,  branches,  and  reeds,  of  sufficient  quantity  and  strength  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  and  even  a  mule  or  horse.  Not  hav- 
ing lateral  braces,  and  being  very  elastic,  our  hanging  bridge 
required  care  in  crossing,  to  avoid  a  bath  in  the  Lontue,  of 
nearly  freezing  temperature,  from  the  icy  fountains  of  the 
CordiUera. 

Shortly  after  resuming  our  route  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  we  crossed  a  considerable  and  the  last  arm  of  the  Lontue, 
the  Eio  Seco;  and  although  a  few  well-cultiVated  haciendas 
were  seen,  the  general  aspect  was  that  of  unthrifty  husbandry, 
and  a  greater  disregard  than  further  north,,  of  the  means  of 
irrigation  at  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fencing,  some- 
times made  of  trees  or  posts,  sparsely  filled  in  with  dead  acacia 
branches,  at  others  consisted  merely  of  dry  brush.  Many  of 
the  habitations  along  the  roadside  ar^  in  the  fashion  of  Indian 
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lodges,  with  but  a  single  opening  answering  the  threefold  pur-  > 

pose  of  door,  window,  and  chimney.  These  huts  are  made  of 
brush,  cane,  or  flags,  lashed  or  rudely  twined  into  a  coarse 
matting ;  and  having  but  one  apartment,  with  earthen  floor,  for 
the  whole  family,  and  visitors  too,  if  any  should  tarry  at  night. 
Even  the  hovels,  one  remove  from  savage  design,  possess  no 
higher  claim  to  be  considered  the  dwellings  of  a  civilized  race ; 
for  apart  from  the  wattled  walls  of  reed  and  brush,  sometimes 
daubed  with  mud,  to  be  wasted  off  by  the  first  heavy  rain,  with 
thatched  roof  of  flags  or  straw,  the  occupancy  of  but  one  apart- 
ment in  sickness  and  health,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  by  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  huddled  promiscuously  together, 
showed  a  shameless  disregard  of  the  decent  observances  of  life. 
It  is  to  the  interior  of  ChUe  that  the  traveller  must  come,  to  see 
the  actual  national  condition — social,  moral,  and  political.  It 
is  not  as  represented  by  the  limited  better  race  and  class  of  the 
few  of  its  cities,  where  accumulated  wealth,  means  of  education, 
and  intercourse  with  foreigners,  have  chastened  and  refined  those 
within  whose  reach  these  gifts  have  been  placed,  that  we  are 
able  to  comprehend  the  status  of  the  people  at  large ;  but  by 
looking  upon  the  populace  as  it  is  mainly  constituted,  of  joma- 
leros,  guasos,  peons,  and  rotos,  its  dependent  and  laboring  classes, 
by  whatever  name  these  are  known,  who  possess  but  in  a  few 
instances  even  a  mite  of  fee  simple  property,  no  coequal  political 
rights,  no  education,  no  justly  remunerative  pursuit,  no  chance 
of  preferment  here,  and  no  hope  of  a  hereafter,  as  they  are 
taught  to  believe,  but  that  which  a  privileged  priesthood  may 
dioose  to  give  in  return  for  the  fee  wrung  even  from  the  hand  of 
toil  and  want,  that  has  just  grasped  the  poor  reward  of  daily 
labor,  or  grubbed  a  pittance  from  some  comer  of  its  master's 
estate.  Aye,  master!  For  if  not  so  technically  and  in  the 
phraseoli^y  of  statute  law,  he  is  so  by  the  stronger  law  of  fact, 
resulting  from  the  tenure  of  estate ;  and  ih^jpeon  and  such  like, 
the  serfs  of  the  country,  can  no  more  shake  off"  their  servitude — 
their  da/oerif — ^than  they  can  dispense  with  the  morsel  of  food 
that  sustains  life,  and  for  which  they  are  dependent  on  the 
employment,  or  the  bounty,  of  the  great  landholder  or  the 
miner. 

19 
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In  Chile,  as  elsewhere,  capital  will  rnle ;  and  he  who  wieldfi 
it  is  master,  however  politic  it  may  be  to  suppress  the  term,  f<Mr 
fear  of  giving  o£fence  and  producing  troublesome  antagoni8ixi& 
To  say  nothing  of  the  dominant  power  of  English  wealth  in  ior 
jBluencing  the  destinies  of  other  nations,  it  is  sufficient,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  truth,  to  refer  to  the  undeniable  influence  of 
capital  in  controlling  the  elections  in  our  country,  and  even 
mastermff  the  honest  public  will  by  giving  to  it  a  Presidential 
master.  When  ftOly  examined  and  understood,  the  problem  of 
free  government,  as  presented  in  most  modem  republics,  exhibits 
some  strange  features ;  and  the  self-delusion  of  the  multitude 
who  are  its  boastful  supporters,  and  its  victims  too,  becomes 
manifest. 

The  traveller  .who  has  sense  enough  to  consider  the  political 
question  of  human  rights,  in  its  application  to  beings  of  a  like 
race  and  natural  endowments,  without  being  carried  by  trans- 
cendental philanthropy  to  the  absurd  length  of  insisting  that  a 
goose  having  wings  can  soar  as  high  as  the  eagle,  and  is  entitled 
to  wheel  in  loftier  space  with  that  imperial  bird;  or  to  the 
equally  foolish  extreme  of  affirming  that  an  ass  (not  a  human 
ass)  is  as  swift  as  a  horse  because  he  has  the  same  number  of 
legs,  and  movable  ears ;  such  a  traveller,  unprejudiced  by  the 
errors  of  education,  seeking  truth,  and  open  to  rational  con- 
victions on  a  practical  question ;  who  sees  the  negro,  in  his  ap- 
propriate relation  of  servitude  and  dependence  to  the  Caucasian, 
submissive  as  a  child,  afifectionate  in  his  instincts,  imitative  of 
others,  looking  for  guidance,  and  obedient  although  inclined  to 
indolence;  will  not  find  the  term  master  of  such  horrible  im- 
port, when  appUed  to  one  who,  being  of  the  master  race  as 
ordained  of  God,  can  direct  him  in  the  path  of  usefulness  to 
himself  and  others.  From  an  imperial  master  of  the  same  race 
of  mankind  to  a  schoolmaster,  so  mahy  gradations  of  station 
are  perpetually  obtruded  on  us  to  which  that  word  of  relative 
supremacy  is  applied,  that  the  sensitiveness  must  be  strangely 
abnormal  that  will  take  ofience  at  its  application  to  one  of  su- 
periority in  the  scale  of  natural  being,  whether  he  be  the  Cau- 
casian master  of  a  Kegro,  or  the  Caucasian  master  of  a  Peon. 
It  was  not,  then,  with  censorious  purpose  that  the  remark  was 
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made  when  I  drifted  away  from  my  narrative,  that  the  Peon 
has  his  master  in  Chile,  ^or  can  he  shake  o£f  his  absolvte^  al- 
though not  nominal  ala/oery^  so  long  as  the  Spaniard  approaches 
to  nmnericaL  equality,  preserves  himself  from  deterioration  of 
blood,  and  remains  tme  to  the  nobler  spirit  and  instincts  of  his 
race.  But  the  boastfril  pretence  of  free  institntions,  and  the 
hypocritical  show  of  hatred  of  the  condition  of  slavery,  which 
will  not  allow  even  the  semblance  of  it  presented  by  a  tempo- 
rary coolie  apprenticeship,  is,  under  the  circumstances  of  actual 
social  and  political  condition,  deserving  of  a  share  of  the  repre- 
hension due  to  the  high  priests  of  anti-slavery  elsewhere ;  who, 
for  the  liberation  of  the  negro  from  a  condition  of  servitude, 
sanctioned  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  by  the  example  of  all  nations,  and  the  constitutional 
compacts  of  their  own  land,  would  glory  in  a  carnival  of  the 
flaming  torch  and  bloody  hand ;  in  the  midnight  murder  of  men 
and  women  of  their  own  race,  and  the  worse  than  murder  of 
virgin  purity ;  in  the  assassination  of  the  feeble  and  unresisting, 
decrepitude  already  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and 
helpless  infancy  just  come  to  breathe  new  love  into  human 
hearts.  And  yet  with  complacent  inconsistency  and  cruelty, 
these  deluded  propagandists  of  freedom  crush  xmder  the  wheels 
of  the  same  political  juggernaut  the  lingering  representatives 
of  aboriginal  liberty  in  America ;  thirst  for  the  blood  of  those 
who  refuse  to  be  their  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
and  insist  on  living  in  the  land  their  fathers  gave  them ;  and 
from  the  Rock  of  Plymouth  to  the  Father  of  Waters,  applaud 
an  Executive  decree  of  death  against  hundreds  of  unresisting 
children  of  the  forest,  who,  whatever  the  offences  against  civil- 
ization of  their  untaught  nature  writhing  under  a  sense  of  gross 
wrongs,  still  surrender  to  those  who  claim  to  be  the  special  rep- 
resentatives of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  hence  are 
bound  to  "  deal  justly  and  love  mercy." 

Chilenos  should  not  allow  national  sensibility  to  become  un- 
duly wounded  at  an  exposure  of  social  and  political  condition, 
by  those  who  certainly  manifest  no  xmcandid  disposition  to  con- 
ceal their  own  defects,  or  to  complain  that  others  have  been 
quick  to  detect,  and  ready  to  criticize  them.    However  errors 
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may  be  presented,  either  to  private  or  public  cognizance  of  tliose 
interested,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  mark  and  mend  them. 
The  most  influential  inhabitants,  those  favored  by  fortune  and 
rank,  have  probably  not  chosen  to  forego  ease  and  comfort,  and 
examine  where  *alone  they  may  be  seen,  in  filthy  suburban  hov- 
els, and  in  the  miserable  lodges  and  huts  of  remote  province, 
the  social  destitution,  moral  debasement,  and  political  corrup- 
tion or  utter  abnegation  of  the  lower  classes.  They  should  not 
be  oflFended  at  the  wayside  observation  which  perceives,  and  the 
spirit  of  frankness  that  reveals  these ;  the  one  not  being  imper- 
tinently curious,  nor  the  other  unfriendly.  Had  my  visit  to 
Chile  been  restricted  to  its  seaports,  I  might  have  doubted  the 
correctness  of  a  description  representing  accurately  its  physical 
grandeur,  fertility,  and  general  resources,  as  seen  since  leaving 
Valparaiso.  And  yet  with  such  gifts  of  a  beneficent  Creator,  a 
moral  degradation  has  been  found  of  wide  prevalence.  It  must 
be  understood  that  these  remarks  apply  to  the  unfortunate 
many,  in  birth  and  poverty ;  not  to  the  favored  few,  of  blood 
and  wealth.  The  absence  of  home  comforts,  the  disregard  of 
domestic  relations,  the  renimciation  of  matrimonial,  parental, 
and  filial  ties,  the  ignorance  or  indifference  to  moral  restraints, 
and  the  disregard  of  Christian  precept  by  a  general  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath;  the  day  specially  selected  for  military  drill, 
drunken  debauch,  gambling,  cock-fighting,  and  horse-radng, 
heretofore  seen,  were  again  observed  during  this  Sxmday  drive 
to  Talca;  the  road  being  enlivened  by  a  Government  r^istry 
of  voters  vmder  miliary  supervision,  horse-races,  general  licen- 
tiousness, cock-fights,  dog-fights,  and  low  gaming,  from  pitching 
coppers,  through  various  grades  of  hazard,  up  to  mont^.  Such 
are  the  blots  upon  the  body  politic,  patent  to  all  who  choose  to 
read  the  record  unfolded  before  them;  and  for  the  existence  of 
which,  in  a  country  professedly  Christian,  there  must  be  some 
censurable  cause  operating  upon  the  social  organization. 
Whether  this  results  from  the  deterioration  incident  to  amalga- 
mation with  an  inferior  race,  whose  baser  characteristics  main- 
tain'the  ascendency,  or  be  consequent  on  some  radical  defect  in 
the  political  framework  fiistening  upon  society  the  evils  of  igno- 
rance, civil  disqualification,  and  an  exclusive  or  defectively  ad- 
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ministered  church,  are  questions  not  to  be  discussed  currente 
ccdo/mo.  But  they  deserve  the  unprejudiced  investigation  and 
profotmd  reflection  of  the  leading  minds  of  Chile,  upon  the  de- 
tennination  of  which  the  destinies  of  a  magnificent  country 
greatly  depend. 

.  Passing  through  Mdlmo  vrith  a  large  plaza  and  a  little 
street,  where  voters  were  again  seen  being  registered  under  'rmU 
ita^  imrveiUcmce,  the  first  town  through  which  our  road  ran 
in  the  Province  of  Tdlca^  beginning  at  the  Eio  Lontue  and  ex- 
tending south  to  the  Maul6  Eiver,  we  came,  four  or  five  miles 
beyond,  to  the  Rio  Gla/ro.  Crossing  this,  we  soon  entered  upon 
a  rough  and  sterile  tract,  with  but  few  mere  patches  of 'cultiva- 
tion ;  and  such  continued  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  country 
nearly  to  the  city  of  Talca.  Many  of  the  hills  were  very  steep 
and  it  often  became  necessary  to  assist  our  team  of  six  by  the 
attachment  of  an  extra  horse ;  a  service  rendered  by  an  outrid- 
ing Chileno  always  in  attendance.  The  Chilenos  are  fearless 
and  skilful'  horsemen,  and  would  make  a  formidable  cavaby^if 
mounted  on  hprses,of  sufficient  weight.  Those  of  Chile  axe  too 
light,  although  they  are  well  trained  to  the  charge  by  a  custom 
of  riding  them  under  the  spur  against  strongly-supported  trans- 
verse poles,  and  against  each  other  breast  to  breast ;  and  so  vi- 
cious does  a  horse  become  at  times  by  this  training,  that  he  will 
spring  suddenly  against  an  approaching  horse  and  dismount  the 
rider  before  he  can  guard  against  the  shock.  « 

About  fourteen  miles  south  of  Molino  is  the  Qv^brada  de  la 
Ma/rca^  noted  for  the  excellent  ohicha^  ftimished  at  its  famous 
posada^  a  horn  of  which,  for  the  want  of  a  goblet,  proved  re- 
freshing to  us  on  a  hot.  day. 

At  Chagre^  where  we  chtoged  horses,  apparently  about  thirty 
or  thirty-five  miles  due  west  of  El  Descabezado,  the  stones  of 
which  the  fences  are  made  present  nothing  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  scoria  found  about  Los  Cerillos,  but  are  lighter  even  than 
indurated  clay  or  sand ;  its  exceeding  lightness  and  great  friabil- 
ity, as  well  as  its  grayish-white  color,  warranting  the  belief  that 
it  was  formed  of  the  ashes  of  a  volcano — ^perhaps  Descabezado, 
when  active — agglutinated  by  rains  falling  on  successive  lamina, 
and  sun-dried,  producing  a  stone  as  light  as  pumice.     This 
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whole  region  abounds  in  it,  not  a  botilder  being  visible.  A  great 
part  of  the  land  along  our  route  of  to-day  being  incapable  of 
irrigation,  is  barren,  desolation  reigns  around,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing of  immediate  wayside  scenery  to  give  interest  to  the  ride. 
Travellers  were,  few,  a  pack-train  and  herd  of  cattle  with  an 
occasional  horseman  scarcely  serving  to  relieve  the  oppression 
of  loneliness ;  and  but  for  the  Cordillera,  with  its  unrolled  pan- 
orama of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  bounding  the  vision  to  the 
east,  and  Feteroa,  Descabezado,  Nevada  de  Chilian,  and  Piedra 
Azul,  extending  over  eighty  or  ninety  miles  of  space,  standing 
in  bold  relief  beside  their  less  imposing  compeers,  piercing  the 
skies  with  icy  pinnacles,  and  lifting  on  high  their  domes  of  ever- 
lasting snow,  pencilled  with  silvery  light,  or  mellowing  in  softer 
radiance  or  darker  shadow,  as  jealous  clouds  concealed  their 
beauties  from  the  sun ;  but  for  these  eternal  oracles  of  God,  that 
speak  conviction  to  the  human  mind,  calming  its  doubts  and 
confirming  its  faith,  and  that  awaken  the  sleeping  emotions  of 
the  heart  to  strange  delights,  there  would  be  no  temptation  to 
repeat  the  ride  from  the  Rio  Claro  to  Talca.  Having  crossed 
the  unimportant  streams  of  Chagra  and  Panque,  and  passed  for 
a  short  distance  somewhat  better  cultivated  fields  near  the  city, 
we  found  ourselves,  at  six  p.  m.,  dashing  over  paved  streets  and 
skirting  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  to  the  fashionable  but  rather  hum- 
ble-looking hotel  which  faced  one  of  its  sides. 

Talca  is  about  one  hundred  miles  by  the  road  southwest  by 
south  from  San  Fernando,  in  latitude  35*^  14'  S.  Jt  was  founded 
in  1742,  and  is  much  nearer  to  the  Coast  Kange  of  mountains 
than  to  the  Andes,  being  but  a  few  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
former,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Eio  Claro  in  its  south- 
erly stretch,  to  empty  into  the  River  Maul6.  Being  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  it  has  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, estimated  at  fifteen  thousand ;  and  it  is  the  point  to  which 
the  Southern  Railroad  is  tending,  and,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
made  its  southern  terminus.  The  policy  would  be  short-sighted 
that  would  arrest  that  improvement  short  of  the  Bay  of  Con- 
cepcion  or  the  Biobio  River. 

A  minute  description  of  Talca  would  not  repay  one  for  the 
perusal.    It  may  be  imagined  from  what  has  already  been  said 
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of  Other  second-class  Spanish-Americaii  towns.  Bectangnlar 
streets  badly  paved,  or  not  paved  at  all ;  a  plaza,  with  or  with- 
out a  fountain,  according  to  the  facility  of  getting  water,  and 
sometimes  a  fountain  to  commemorate  the  want  of  it ;  the  plaza 
being  usTially  surroanded  by  the  pubUc  bmldings  and  mimicipal 
offices,  and  the  grand  theatre  of  religious  and  military  displays, 
revolutionary  and  other  riotous  movements ;  an  alameda  shaded 
by  Lombardy  poplars ;  squatty  houses  of  indifferent  materials, 
rude  construction,  and  without  architectural  design ;  and  unfin- 
ished churches.  The  persormd  are  equally  characteristic,  and 
consist  in  the  main — exceptions  being  undeniable,  and  the  nobler 
because  of  surrounding  degeneracy — of  a  lazy,  bigoted,  crafty,  aud 
eeljSsh  priesthood ;  and  an  ignorant,  indolent,  superstitious,  and 
impoverished  population.  In  the  winter  a  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent class  of  inhabitants  is  foxmd  in  Talca  than  at  other  sea- 
sons, the  haciendados  of  the  province  with  their  families  resort- 
ing thither  for  amusement  and  the  facility  of  social  intercourse, 
whidi  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  country  in  bad  weather  and  at 
the  distances  they  reside  from  each  other.  Still,  the  influence 
of  this  temporary  accession  of  a  higher  education  and  morality 
is  but  partial  in  its  effects  upon  the  mass  of  society,  and  exercises 
no  control  whatever  over  the  more  powerful  agents  who  so  sig- 
nally fidl  in  their  great  office.  The  '*  bell  of  agony  "  (thus  reli- 
giously known)  was  heard  to  echo  for  hours  from  the  church- 
tower  the  expiring  groans  of  one  who  for  long  years  had  been 
jpa/r  excellence  the  recognized  reprobate  of  the  community,  ven- 
erable in  vice  and  weary  of  wickedness  only  because  he  was 
going  where  profligacy  and  lust  could  no  longer  give  joy  to  sen- 
sual appetite,  and  who  now,  at  the  final  moment,  was  shrived 
and  purified  of  sin  by  virtue  of  liberal  bequests  and  the  saving 
grace  of  a  wafer,  conveyed  to  him  in  a  clerical  coach  of  state 
through  the  streets,  at  the  approach  of  which  every  head  bowed 
and  every  knee  bent ;  while  the  military,  as  if  in  burlesque  of 
the  benevolent  mission,  saluted  this  transubstantiated  ''  Prince 
of  Peace^^  hj Ji/resentrng  arms  as  it  passed  along.  Such  scenes 
were  not  calculated  to  establish  confidence  in  the  reformatory 
influence  among  the  clergy  of  a  partial  secular  enlightenment, 
nor  to  give  a  traveller  a  h^h  opinion  of  Talca  religionism. 
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The  Hotel  TEurope,  at  which  we  stopped,  was  btdlt  in  con- 
formity to  the  Continental  rule — a  one-story,  quadrangular  edi- 
fice, on  the  sides  of  a  patio,  to  which  access  was  had  by  a  gate- 
way. On  the  sides  of  the  court  were  the  dining-room,  chambers, 
and  billiard-rooms — ^the  last  an  indispensable  in  the  humblest 
inn — ^while  a  parlor  is  rarely  seen,  and  a  reading-room  never. 
Brick  floors,  commonly  met  with  in  the  chambers  of  interior 
Chile,  are  neither  agreeable  nor  healthful ;  their  board  ceilings 
are  safer  than  the  heavy  stucco  with  which  ours  are  loaded,  and 
the  falling  of  which  sometimes  proves  dangerous  to  life.  But 
the  partitions  of  our  middle-class  houses  are  preferable  to  those 
of  corresponding  houses  in  Chile,  both  for  security  and  privacy ; 
for  muslin,  however  prettily  covered  with  paper,  wiU  neither 
shut  out  a  thief  nor  the  snoring  serenade  of  a  neighbor,  whose 
inheritance  of  evil 

Burthens  e'en  the  tranquil  night  with  discord 
And  murder  of  sweet  sleep. 

The  regular  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  dinner  was  excellent,  as  also 
the  10  A.  M.  breakfast,  both  sustaining  the  reputation  of  this 
town  for  abundant  and  cheap  food ;  which,  it  is  said,  has  hereto- 
fore induced  many  families  of  diminished  incomes  to  resort 
thither,  causing  Talca  to  be  called  at  one  time,  in  derision,  "  the 
bankrupt  colony." 

Although  at  the  season  for  visiting  the  Baths  of  Chilian  a 
public  stage-line  is  run  two  or  three  times  each  week  south  of* 
Talca,  yet,  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  persons  trav- 
elling south  of  this  city  are  compelled  to  take  a  private  convey- 
ance. This  was  our  necessity,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  fellow- 
countrymen  found  permanently  residing  here,  we  succeeded  in 
hiring  a  ca/rretda^  two  postilions,  and  ten  horses,  to  carry  two 
of  us  to  Tom6,  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  for  four  ounces — 
about  fifty-seven  dollars  of  our  coin.  FuU  time  being  taken  to 
visit  the  chief  points  of  interest,  we  bade  adieu  to  a  city  which 
in  the  civil  war  of  1859  was  for  a  time  the  headquartere  of  the 
Keyolutionists,  had  been,  strongly  fortified,  barricaded,  armed, 
and  provisioned,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  most  of  those  who  had 
become  involved  in  the  movement,  was  surrendered  with  scarcely 
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a  show  of  roBiBtance.  Bribery  sometimes  becomes  a  great  miK- 
taiy  strategist,  and  is  supposed  to  have  achieved  triranphs  in 
Chile  as  elsewhere. 

Our  carretela  was  simply  an  old-feshioned  cab^  with  square 
body,  standing  top,  seat  on  each  side,  and  door  behind,  mounted 
on  two  wheels,  with  shafts  for  one  horse ;  in  the  case  of  the  car- 
retela another  horse  being  attached  on  the  outside  of  the  shafts 
Uriocho  fashion^  for  the  use  of  the  postilion,  who  guides  both 
horses.  Eight  loose  horses  were  driven  along  by  another 
postilion,  and  these  ftimished  relays.  It  was  an  odd  way  of 
procuring  fresh  horses,  but  the  only  one  of  getting  any  at  all, 
as  none  could  be  obtained  on  the  route.  The  poor  beasts  had  a 
hard  time,  for  being  left  free,  and  availing  themselves  of  their 
supposed  privilege  to  range,  they  strayed  from  the  road  to  pick 
the  wayside  grass,  and  were  driven  from  side  to  side,  and  some- 
times over*  extensive  plains  by  their  roto  persecutor,  thus  passing 
over  double  the  distance  they  would  have  done  by  confinement 
to  the  direct  route ;  and  when  their  turn  came  to  go  into  harness, 
they  were  no  more  fit  for  duty  than  when  taken  out.  Such  is 
one  of  the  inveterate  customs  of  Chile,  which  we  t Aok  the  liberty 
of  commenting  on  in  English— a  condemnation  intelligible  to 
our  Chileno  drivers  might  have  resulted  in  our  abandonment  on 
the  road. 

Aft;er  having  lost  the  gratefril  shade  of  the  Alameda,  and  a 
wide  poplar  bordered  avenue  by  which  we  left  Talca,  we  crossed 
an  inhospitable  plain  presenting  nothing  of  verdure  but  that  of 
scrubby espinos to  relieve  the  barren  scene;  although  the  valley 
far  off  to  the  east,  near  the  converging  head-waters  of  the  Maul6 
Eiver,  is  rich  and  well  irrigated  artificially.  Even  the  grand 
outline  of  the  Cordillera,  so  long  the  object  of  admiration  and 
wonder,  seemed  fading  away  to  the  southeast  as  we  sought  the 
Coast  Eange,  along  the  eastern  foot  of  a  spur  of  which — ^the 
Cerro  Chivato— we  passed  many  huge  granite  boulders  bounding 
the  road ;  and  finally  crossing  a  hilly  offshoot  of  the  Kange,  we 
entered  the  rocky  valley  of  the  Monde  JSwer.  As  we  descended 
the  hill,  the  river  was  seen' with  its  deep  and  impetuous  torrent 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  a  short  distance  above  Los  Perales,  the  usual 
head  of  navigation ;  with  large  nimibers  of  pack-mules  and  cattle 
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standing  on  its  banks,  awaiting  their  tnm  to  be  ferried  acroefi. 
We  were  now  thirteen  miles  from  Talca,  without  an  inn  or 
decent  habitation  of  any  kind  in  which  to  seek  shelter ;  and  it 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  learn  that  we  might  be  detained 
many  hours  on  the  hot  shingley  river  bank,  or  in  the  dried 
brush  rancho  near  by,  a  very  pest-hovel  of  abominations,  ere  we 
could  get  to  the  opposite  side.  But  we  determined  to  shorten 
our  detention  if  possible. 

A  traveller  in  Chile  soon  Jieams  the  meaning  of  ywpa^  and 
its  wonderful  efiScacy  in  accomplishing  results.  It  is  uncertain 
if  the  above  is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  word,  or  if  it  may  not 
rather  be  Ua/pa^  from  ^^  Llapar — ^to  add  an  additional  portion  of 
quicksilver  in  extracting  metals."  But  whatever  the  orthogra- 
phy, the  well-understood  signification  is,  something  given  for 
which  a  return  of  favor  is  expected — ^in  our  vernacular,  a  bribe. 
Foreign  residents  here,  very  lorogant  of  their  own  ihcorrupti- 
biUty,  impute  to  Chile  the  special  indulgence  in  the  practice  the 
word  implies.  But  if  they  had  a  little  more  candor,  they  would 
admit  that  it  is  rather  an  epidemic  than  an  endemic  vice ;  that 
like  cholera,  nb  communities  escape  it,  and  that  it  often  prevails 
most  extensively  and  fatally  where  the  science  of  government, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  claim  to  have  elevated  the  human 
race  to  the  highest  rank  of  virtue  and  refinement.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  can  testify  that  Chilenos  $re  in  the  path  of  progress 
and  civilization  as  determined  by  the  above  test — ^the  yapa 
worked  as  a  charm  on  the  Maul^.  We  were  put  aboard  of  the 
next  laimch  with  deferential  consideration;  our  extra  horses 
having  been  previously  driven  into  the  stream  to  "paddle  their 
own  canoe,"  a  wild  Chileno  on  a  trained  swimmer  whooping 
them  before  him  with  frightful  yells.  And  when  they  were 
seen  struggling  with  the  furious  current,  sometimes  disappearing 
beneath  it,  at  others  rolled  over  like  huge  boulders,  and  finally 
swept  a  mile  down  stream  before  landing,  it  was  suggested  that 
"  the  other  side  of  JoAian "  was  probably  not  more  difficult  to 
reach  than  the  south  bank  of  the  Maul6.  However,  the  excite- 
ment of  novelty  often  blunts  the  sense  of  danger,  and  we 
"shoved  off,"  imder  the  auspices  of  ten  breech-clothed,  but 
otherwise  nude  boatmen,  with  integument  of  the  color  of  well- 
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tanned  sole  leather,  stretched  over  splendidly-developed  muscles ; 
readf  for  pusjiing,  poling,  rowing,  steering,  swimming,  or  any 
other  Idtid  of  river  service  that  might  become  neceBsaxy.  Aid 
a  hard  time  they  had,  for  once  in  the  channel,  and  fairly  within 
the  power  of  the  impetuous  torrent,  away  we  went  down  stream 
with  a  speed  of  twenty  knots,  despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  our 
watermen,  who  could  do  no  more  for  the  time  than  to  keep  the 
bow  of  our  trembling  craft  head-on  toward  an  eddy  below, 
fonned  by  a  sand-bar  from  the  opposite  bank,  into  which  happily 
onr  pilot  succeeded  in  shooting  her ;  and  by  rowing  and  drag- 
ging along  shore,  we  were  finally  landed  in  safety,  well  pleafeed 
at  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  to  transfer  from  our  pockets  to 
the  palms  of  the  Chilenos,  the  yapa  now  due — ^for  unlike  a  pro- 
cess of  gold  mining,  in  this  of  vrndermimmg^  the  product  is  ob- 
tained hefore  the  jt^tc^Uver  is  applied. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  of  Talca  and  Maul6 
are  half-breeds  and  other  mongrel  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Promancians,  the  courageous,  robust,  and  warlike  tribe  of  Indians 
who  occupied  this  part  of  Chile  before  the  conquest ;  and  who 
defied  and  successftdly  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Peruvian  In.cas 
to  subdue  them,  as  they  did  likewise  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards  mider  Almagro ;  and  who  failed  to  preserve  their 
liberties,  from  a  too  generous  confidence  in  the  seductive 
promises  of  Valdivia,  at  a  still  later*  period.  This  conqueror 
having  artfdUy  stimulated  jealousies  and  resentments  against 
their  neighbors,  and  using  one  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  another 
tribe,  thus  succeeded  in  subjugating  aU  except  the  wiser  and 
invincible  Araucanians.  The  fine  physical  development,  bold- 
ness, and  activity  of  our  boatmen  well  illustrated  the  superiority 
of  their  aboriginal  ancestry. 

Having  now  entered  the  Province  of  Maul6,  of  which  the 
river  we  had  just  crossed  forms  the  northern  boundary,  we  pur- 
sued our  route  over  a  level  and  sandy  comitry  for  a  short  dis- 
tance.  The  soil,  although  still  thin,  appeared  more  productive, 
but  without  the  irrigation  commonly  found  further  north. 
Passing  a  posada,  and  some  prettily  embowered  rustic  cabins, 
where  were  seen  soldiers  in  gaudy  uniforms  reclining  in  the 
shade  of  large  willows  trinmied  so  as  to  look  like  immense 
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umbrellas,  we  soon  after  came  to  the  mill,  the  crystal  streara 
of  which  was  crimsoned  with  blood  by  the  fratricidal  battle  of 
Loncomilla,  in  1851,  which  will  ever  remain  painfhlly  memora- 
ble in  the  annals  of  Chilean  revolutions.  It  was  a  consequence 
of  the  discontent  incident  to  a  Presidential  election,  considered 
by  many  illeeal  in  the  means,  and  false  in  the  declared  result. 
After  various  military  mov^ents  on  the  part  of  the  opposing 
forces  this  battle  ensued,  for  the  number  engaged  in  it^^ 
the  bloodiest  of  modem  tunes ;  in  which  citizens  of  the  same 
country,  and  the  same  religion,  were  arrayed  against  each  other ; 
father  against  son,  brother  against  brother,  relatives  of  all  de- 
grees engaged  in  deadly  strife,  the  manoeuver  of  combat  being 
disregarded  and  military  discipline  forgotten  in  a  ferocious  hand 
to  hand  fight,  in  which  the  glittering  steel  gave  no  quarter,  and 
night  only  stilled  the  panting  efforts  of  himian  rage.  Of  eight 
thousand  men  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Loncomilla,  it  is  stated 
that  less  than  three  thousand  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  on  the 
morning  after  darkness  arrested  the  carnage,  a  result  attesting 
the  peculiar  bitterness  of  civil  strife.  General  Bulnes,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Government  forces,  would  gladly  have  escaped  the 
next  day  with  his  shattered  remnant  of  one  thousand,  if  he  had 
possessed  the  means  of  crossing  the  Maul6  Eiver.  Summoned 
to  surrender  by  the  victorious  General  Cruz,  commander  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  Bulnes  contrived,  by  prolonged  discussion 
of  terms,  to  gain  time  for  the  secret  action  of  emissaries,  who,  it 
was  then  supposed,  and  is  now  generally  believed,  succeeded  in 
bribing  some  of  the  leading  revolutionists,  whose  treachery  and 
desertion  compelled  General  Cruz  to  retire  from  a  field  actually 
won,  and  of  which  he  remained  master  on  the  night  before,  and 
eventually  to  enter  into  a  treaty  terminating  the  war,  in  which 
his  party  .obtained  no  greater  rights  or  privileges  than  they  had 
previously  possessed.  That  General  Cruz  was  duly  aware  of 
the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  is  shown  by  one  of  his  despatches,  in 
which,  although  he  declined  to  "criminate  any  individual,"  he 
proclaims  his  "  disappointment  as  dependent  upon  causes  within 
his  own  camp;"  and  adds,  that  he  had  "counted  on  the  co- 
operation of  others,  who  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need — ^his 
successes  being  inexplicably  reversed." 
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It  was  an  instance  of  perfidy  not  surpassed  by  those  with 
which  every  chapter  of  the  history  of  Spanish  conquests  in 
America  teems ;  and  supports  the  opinion  of  some,  who  beliete 
that .  the  ancestral  disregard  of  good  faith  is  imitated  by  their 
posterity. 

Five  or  six  miles  south  of  the  battle-field  we  crossed  the 
J^utagcm  Rimer  at  high-water  mark,  a  branch  of  the  I/mcxmviUa^ 
-which  empties  into  the  Maul6  a  short  distance  west  of  the  ferry. 
Having  mounted  the  steep  southern  bank  of  the  Putagan,  we 
bore  south-southeast  across  a  treeless  plain,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  in  extent.  This  was  uncultivated,  level,  and  allowed  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  nearer  Coast  Eange,  and  more  distant 
mountain  scenery  nearly  due  east  from  this  point,  with  the  Lon- 
gavi  and  Cerro  Florida,  wrapped  in  their  white  mantles,  stand- 
ing like  giant  spectres  among  the  lowlier  peaks  of  the  Cordillera. 
Although  our  road  lay  over  an  unwatered  and  barren  plain,  the 
foot  of  the  Andes  could  be  seen  skirted  with  a  broad  belt  of 
verdure,  indicating  mountain  streams  and  their  enriching 
tribute.  Far  in  the  distance  ahead,  a  mirror-like  expanse  of 
water  appeared  across  our  route,  and  trees  suspended  above  it  as 
if  in  mid-air.  It  was  a  mi/rage^  for  as  we  approached  it  dis- 
appeared, and  having,  after  two  hours  of  weary  travel,  descended 
forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  higher  level  we  had  traversed,  and 
come  to  the  clear  and  tranquil  Rio  AchihuenOy  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  illusive  picture  of  a  lake  and  trees 
which  the  pencil  of  refraction  had  sketched  in  the  air  above  to 
charm  us  with  its  beauty.  Although  wide,  and  in  some  places 
deep,  the  Achihueno  was  forded  in  safety,  our  postilion  appear- 
ing to  be  familiar  with  the  signs  of  depths  and  shallows. 

Ascending  to  the  table  land  on  the  opposite  side,  and  chang- 
ing horses,  we  struck  across  another  sterile  plain  of  equal  extent 
with  that  left  behind.  With  the  exception  of  one  small  vine- 
yard, the  vines  of  which  clustered  about  a  little  brook  that 
strangely  distilled  its  limpid  waters  midway  this  desert,  a  boon 
to  the  thirsty  traveller,  there  was  not  a  spot  of  verdure  to  re- 
lieve the  expanse  of  barrenness. 

The  setting  sun  took  leave  of  us  as  we  pursued  our  way 
across  this  desolate  plain,  but  still  gilded  the  mountain  tops  aft;er 
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having  left  the  lower  world  in  shadow,  and  as  a  last  sign  of  de- 
parting glory  touched  with  a  roseate  ray  the  lofty  brow  of  the 
Cerro  Florida.  It  was  a  scene  of  transcendent  beauty  "  that 
seen  became  a  part  of  sight,"  for  the  rare  privilege  of  beholding 
which  we  bore  unmurmuringly  the  discomfort  and  danger  of 
being  benighted  on  this  waste.  Our  destination,  ParrcH^  fifty- 
five  miles  fi'om  Talca,  in  latitude  35®  42'  S.,  was  not  reached 
until  after  10  p.  m.  The  latter  part  of  the  route  was  unseen, 
and  of  coarse  nothing  can  be  said  about  it,  except  that  sundry 
severe  joltings  and  sudden  "  backing  and  filling  "  indicated  that 
a  more  rugged  country  was  passed  at  the  conclusion  than  at  the 
commencement  of  our  day's  travel. 

On  entering  Parral,  old-fashioned  lanterns,  dimly  lighted  by 
tallow  candles,  were  seen  hanging  from  the  fronts  of  all  the 
houses,  in  obedience  to  municipal  r^ulation,  serving  to  light  us 
to  the  posada  selected  by  our  postilion,  where  we  obtained  a 
miserable  meial  and  as  mean  a  bed  in  an  out-house ;  but  evea 
these  were  welcome  to  hungry  and  wearied  travellers. 

Although  up  with  the  dawn  and  readyfor  the  road,  one  of 
our  postilions,  who  was  a  "  Jack  of  all  trades,''  found  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  blacksmith  and  shoe  some  of  his  horses,  having 
provided  himself  for  emergencies  before  leaving  Talca.  The 
detention  enabled  us  to  look  at  Parral,  stare  at  the  natives,  and 
be  stared  at  As  many  as  two  thousand  persons  of  all  shades 
of  himianity,  down  to  the  sable  servant,  the  politically  presumed 
equal  and  undoubted  familiar  of  our  landlady,  are  accustomed 
to  stow  themselves  in  the  not  numerous,  nor  commodious,  nor 
ambitious  tenements  of  this  town ;  the  amphitheatrical  cock-pit 
having  better  design  and  finish  than  most  of  the  houses,  no 
doubt  in  consideration  of  the  brave  bird's  courage  and  endur- 
ance entitling  it  to  higher  distinction.  The  unpaved  streets 
looked  like  a  continuous  kitchen  from  primitive  wayside  fires  ; 
while  olive-hued  damsels,  innocent  of  toilet,  stepped  softly  about 
in  unsandalled  feet,*  clothed  simply  in  the  mystic  garb  which 
asks  no  aid  of  art,  because  most  artftd  in  that  it  half  conceals, 
yet  half  reveals  fair  maiden  charms.  Had  they  tendered  us  a 
cup  of  the  savory  coffee  they  were  preparing  for  the  morning 
beverage,  to  detain  us  strangers  for  inquisitive  regards,  the  ao- 


oeptance  voDld  not  have  been  waived  for  want  of  corre^nd- 
ing  cnrioaity.     Carretaa — ox  carte — too,  were  creeping  along, 


ta  (xxrCixt. 


ladened  with  small  round  stones,  probably  for  paving  the  court- 
entrance  of  some  village  grandee.  Carta,  did  I  say  }  But  not 
mch  as  are  thns  designated  in  the  north.  Kor  drays,  aa  seen 
there.  Nor  chariot  either.  Yet  more  like  the  last  as  pictured 
by  the  pencil  of  art  than  any  vehicle  of  modem  civilization, 
^e  Chilenoe  manifest  a  decided  preference  for  the  clasaical  in 
some  things — or  is  it  merely  an  insaperable  prejudice  against 
fiweigD  innovation  }  Their  adherence  to  tbe  old  Boman  plongh 
has  been  spoken  of — a  knee  of  hard  wood  with  two  oxen  at- 
tached to  it  throngh  the  medium  of  pole  and  horns,  by  which 
the  ground  is  scratched  two  or  three  inches  deep ;  a  most  effect- 
ual cultivation  to  prevent  the  market  being  overstocked  with 
cereals.  Perhaps  this  will  account  for  the  r^nlation  of  the 
price  of  wheat  by  the  few  proprietors  of  landed  estate,  to  suit 
their  own  views  of  value.  The  ox-cart  consists  of  a  square  or 
oblqng  frame  with  a  dried  oz-hide  bottom,  resting  on  s  wooden 
ade  running  on  two  low  solid  wood  wheels,  from  two  to  two- 
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and-a-half  feet  diameter :  from  the  want  of  iron  tires  these 
wheels  are  worn  irregularly,  and  are  rarely  a  perfect  cirde.  A 
rude  tongue,  or  its  substitute  two  poles  attached  near  the  ends 
of  the  axle  and  uniting  before  so  as  to  intercept  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle, being  secured  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen,  elevate  the  cart 
somewhat  in  front,  dropping  it  behind  like  the  old  Grecian  char- 
iot ;  the  resemblance  being  increased  sometimes  by  the  addition 
to  the  cart  of  an  oval  or  square  wicker  body,  like  a  china-ware 
crate  open  behind. '  In  this  the  freight  is  stowed,  and  when  un- 
loaded  the  driver  there  indulges  in  drowsy  meditation.  In  re- 
gard to  the  team  the  classical  resemblance  fails ;  it  certainly 
would  not  have  been  crowned  for  speed  at  the  Olympic  games. 
The  carretero's  head-gear  is  changed  from  the  fashions  of  north- 
em  Chile.  From  Talca  to  this  place,  and  so  on  toward  the 
Biobio,  it  is  a  coarse  felt,  color  blue  or  black,  of  conical  shape, 
but  '^th  the  apex  slightly  flattened  in.  It  is  called  a  mavlSj 
from  the  province  where  it  originated  and  is  stUl  used.  One 
might  suppose  from  its  shape  that  it  is  worn  in  honor  of  El  Des- 
cabezado,  which  rises  and  sets  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
province  as  the  wonder  of  creation.  They  are  excusable ;  Eng- 
lishmen would  think  so  too  if  it  looked  down  on  Windsor 
palace. 

Beyond  Parral  the  soil  looks  dark  and  rich,  but  the  want  of 
water  must  be  sensibly  felt  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  rain 
for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year — embracing  the  spring 
and  summer,  when  most  needed  for  agricultural  purposes.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  spring 
commences  the  twenty-second  of  September,  summer  in  Decem- 
ber, autumn  in  March,  and  winter  in  June.  Good  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  were  seen  during  our  morning  ride ;  and  had 
they  been  sown  sufficiently  early  to  obtain  the  occasional  show- 
ers of  early  spring,  they  would  have  been  heavy.  From  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  south  of  Parral  we  came  to  the  clear  and  placid 
Perqwilaoquen  Eiver,  which  was  forded  without  difficulty.  "We 
were  now  in  ih&provmoe  of  Nvhle^  the  ninth  in  the  series  pass- 
ing southwardly  from  the  extreme  northern  province  of  Ata- 
cama ;  and  changing  our  direction  to  the  south  by  west,  we  saw, 
after  going  a  few  mUes,  the  first  post  and  rail  fence  we  had  yet 
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met  with,  indicating  onr  proximity  to  timber ;  the  great  want 
of  which  is  a  sad  deprivation  to  Chile.  This  sign  of  thrifty 
hnsbandiy  was  a  pleasant  sight,  after  the  wearisome  leagues  of 
trenches  and  wretched  brush  hedges  by  which  we  had  been 
passing.  Then  we  came,  a  little  ftirther  on,  to  Inxnriant  fields 
of  the  cereals ;  maize  sown  broadcast,  beans  and  other' garden 
v^etables,  and  vineyards,  which  continued  to  border  the  road 
until  after  a  ride  of  thirty  miles  from  Parral  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  bright  red  tile  roofe  of  Sa/n  Ca/rlos^  looting  gaily  out 
from  among  the  deep  green  foliage  of  ornamental  trees  which 
embowered  that  neat  little  town,  giving  it  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  we  chose  to  take  as  tokens  of  assured  welcome  and 
hospitality  to  travellers,  who  had  keen  appetites  for  an  eleven 
o'clock  breakfast. 

20 


CHAPTER    XYII. 

PBOmBITION    OF    THX    CULTITATION    OT    lOBAOOO— BIH    0ABL08 — THE 

BITKR    NUBLB— <mLLAII — BATHS    OF    IHB    OOBDILLERA — MXTADA    OF    (mn.T.Alf — BIO 
ITATA — CUKSTA  PABAUES — ^RAFAEL — ^ABBIYAL  AT  TOMB. 

There  is  one  Tegetable  to  the  growth  of  which  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Chile  are  well  adapted,  and  will  produce  of  fine 
quaKty,  the  production  of  which  is  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalty,  even  to  the  small  extent  of  supplying  the  personal 
wants  of  the  planter.  Government  has  monopolized  the  trade 
in  tobacco^  and  appoints  agents  to  regulate  the  importation  and 
sale  of  it.  Of  course  the  revenue  from  it  is  large  in  a  country 
where  the  cigarito  is  used  fi'eely  by  the  men,  and  women  too  of 
low  d^ree ;  the  human  breath  and  clothing,  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  table,  the  hotel,  coach,  car,  street,  all  places  being  pol- 
luted by  its  offensive  exhalations.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  which  is  the  more  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
State,  the  above,  or  a  like  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  playing-cards. 
It  is  a  severe  criticism  on  the  condition  of  Chile  by  its  own 
Government  which  practically  avows  that  more  revenue  can  be 
raised  from  its  vices  than  in  any  other  manner.  As  little  sym- 
pathy as  those  are  entitled  to  who  are  taxed  on  a  vile  weed  that 
natural  taste  abhors,  and  a  stringent  education  of  which  is  re- 
quired to  constrain  it  to  tolerate  the  poisonous  product,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  an  anomaly  of  republicanism 
which  punishes  a  citizen  for  cultivating  on  his  own  land  an 
article,  the  use  of  which  by  its  own  reservation  of  sale,  the  Gov- 
ernment appears  to  consider  commendable  and  proper. 

The  town  of  San  Carlos  is  in  the  Province  of  Nuble,  nearly 
on  the  intersection  of  latitude  36°  S.  with  longitude  72®  E.    It 
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contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  surrounded  by 
one  of  the  best  vine-growing  districts  of  Chile,  the  wine  made 
in  this  vicinity  being  perhaps  equal  to  the  celebrated  Mosto  of 
CaugueaeB^  produced  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northwest  in  a 
somewhat  more  hilly  region. 

The  growth  of  the  vineyard  throughout  Chile,  and  especially 
in  the  Provinces  of  Maul6,  Nuble,  and  Concepcion,  the  climate 
and  soil  of  which  are  remarkably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  is  only 
second  in  value  to  that  of  the  cereais.  ChacdU^  chicha^  and 
aguardiente^  products  of  the  grape,  are  the  favorite  drinks  of 
the  common  people ;  and  mosto^  a  wine,  when  properly  made, 
of  rich  flavor  and  excellent  body,  is  not  only  extensively  used 
by  the  wealthier  classes  in  Chile,  but  is  often  in  demand  for 
exportation.  The  above-named  drinks  may  be  thus  described : 
Chacoli  is  much  like  cider,  and  is  the  unfermented  juice  of  the 
grape;  chicha  is  made  by  boiling  chacoli,  which  hastens  fer- 
mentation, each  kettlefuU  remaining  over  the  fire  until  scum 
ceases  to  come  to  the  surface ;  aguardiente  is  distilled  from  the 
pulp,  skin,  and  seed,  left  from  the  manufacture  of  chicha,  with 
a  portion  of  freshly-expressed  grape-juice.  Mosto,  the  choicest 
drink,  is  made  according  to  the  received  methods  of  the  best 
wine  producers  of  France  and  Germany.  None  of  these  are 
brandied  except  when  exported  in  fresh  casks.  Our  breakfast 
at  San  Carlos  was  graced  by  Mosto,  equal  to  choice  Burgundy, 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  bottle !  It  would  be  well  for  North 
Americans  if  they  could  substitute  this  delicious  beverage  of  the 
South  for  the  fire-water  which  consumes  them  while  it  is  con- 
sumed. We  testified  by  deeds  to  our  host — more  significant 
than  words — our  appreciation  of  his  excellent  beef,  mutton, 
coffee,  and  bread  of  surpassing  quality,  for  which  Chile  is 
famous.  I  have  not  seen  an  indifferent  loaf  since  my  arrival  at 
Valparaiso. 

.  Our  carretela  being  in  readiness,  we  left  San  Carlos  with  a 
grateftd  appreciation  of  its  excellent  fare,  and  better  men  physi- 
cally for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  As  we  crossed  the  plaza  the 
judges  were  seen  sitting  there  in  state  registering  voters,  in  the 
broad  glare  of  day,  as  if  boastfiil  of  the  openness  and  fumess 
of  proceedings.    There  was  no  challengmg,  no  intimidation,  no 
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bullying,  no  fighting  ovct  the  inviolable  privilege.    It  was  in 
this  instance  certainly  a  tranquil  and  dignified  procedure,  be- 
coming the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  exercise  of  an 
inherent  and  sovereign  right — ^none  daring  to  make  its  possessor 
afraid;   and  one  worthy  of  imitation  by  many  of  our  own 
countrymen.    Our  road  continued  south  by  west  across  a  dis- 
trict where  extensive,  well-enclosed  fields  of  heavy-headed  wheat 
were  sporting  their   golden  waves.    It  was  a  scene  of  agri- 
cultural wealth,  reminding  us  of  the  magnificent  prairies  of 
niinois,  when,  near  harvest,  they  seem  to  heave  and  swell  with 
luxuriant  crops.    This  may  justly  be  considered  a  teeming  gran- 
ary of  the  republic,  where  wonderfiil  fertility  and  cultivation 
are  exhibited  through  leagues  of  our  progress.    The  policy  of 
those  public  agents  wotdd  indeed  be  short-sighted,  which,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  this  great  interior,  would  fail  to 
penetrate  it  with  the  Southern  Bailroad,  now  winding  its  slug- 
gish way  through  its  first  and  second  chief  divisions,  soon  to 
rest,  if  rumor  speak  true,  in  the  Province  of  Talca.    "With  im- 
mense reaches  of  bowling-green,  scarcely  a  swell  of  earth  requir- 
ing the  hand  of  the  leveller,  and  water  convenient  of  access, 
this  magnificent  valley  seems  specially  adapted  for  a  raQroad 
from  the  capital  to  the  Bay  of  Concepcion;  and  even  beyond, 
if  the  heroic  Araucanian  should  ever  be  cheated  or  bullied  out 
of  his  possessions.    And  while  it  would  reanimate  present  in- 
dustry and  startle  new  enterprise  into  life,  none  can  doubt  its 
own  rich  reward  of  employment.    With  vast  regions  yet  await- 
ing judicious  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  improved  implements, 
to  repay  to  an  inconceivable  extent  the  hand  of  labor,  no 
portion  of  the  earth  producing  finer  or  more  abundantly  of 
cereals ;  bounded  by  hills  adapted  to  the  vine,  of  suitable  dimate, 
and  affording  unsurpassed  pasturage  for  sheep;   with  water- 
courses wasting  a  power  equal  to  the  wants  of  all  the  factories 
of  England,  and  mountain  timber,  and  inmiense  deposits  of 
coal  to  the  south;  what  should  prevent  the  great  valley  from 
distributing  throughout  its  own  limits,  and  beyond  them,  its 
flour,  wine,  woollens,  building-materials,  and  fiiel  ? 

A  ride  of  fifteen  miles  brought  us  to  the  Bwer  NvhUy  a 
wide,  clear,  and  strong  stream ;  and  at  the  point  of  our  crossing, 
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with  depth  snfficient  to  allow  of  light-draught  steamboat  navi- 
gation. The  J^uble  heads  in  the  Andes  near  the  celebrated  hot 
baths  of  Chilian,  the  waters  of  which  it  receives.  A  ferry-boat 
pnt  us  dn  the  opposite  side,  and  having  ascended  the  steep  bank, 
we  passed  over  a  country  not  as  remarkable  for  fertility  and 
cultivation  as  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nuble;  which, 
having  a  lower  level,  had  doubtless,  from  changes  of  channel 
and  overflow,  derived  its  great  fertility  from  the  enriching  de- 
posits of  that  river.  But  still  the  growing  crops  looked  promis- 
ing, and  our  day's  journey  had  lost  none  of  its  interest,  when, 
seven  miles  from  the  ferry,  the  steeples  of  Chilian  were  seen 
lifted  above  surrounding  trees,  to  tell  us  we  were  near  our  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night. 

ChiOcm^  in  latitude  36°  12'  S.  and  longitude  TH"  W.,  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  Province  of  Nuble ;  and  having  a  population 
of  twelve  thousand,  is  perhaps  the  fifth  in  size  in  Chile — Santi- 
ago, Yalparaiso,  Talca,  and  Concepcion,  being  ^larger.  It  is 
r^ularly  laid  out,  and,  except  its  suburbs,  is  well  improved,  the 
streets  being  wider,  the  alameda  prettier,  and  the  houses  better 
built  and  neater,  than  are  found  in  any  of  the  towns  south  of 
Santiago.  The  two  large  churches  we  visited  are  more  chaste, 
and  more  nearly  finished  than  those  seen  elsewhere ;  showing 
appropriate  regard  for  the  external  of  piety,  while  internal 
oeranonies  were  impressive  and  sincere.  The  inhabitants  are 
considered  more  agreeable  and  intelligent  than  those  of  most 
parts  of  the  republic,  except  in  regard  to  the  few  highly  edu- 
cated ;  by  intelligence  is  meant  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  for 
the  public  schools,  it  is  stated,  are  not  well  patronized.  There 
is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  people,  the 
complexion  showing  a  larger  infusion  of  the  white  element  than 
is  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  interior.  During  an  aftiemoon 
and  evening  stroll  about  town,  more  of  the  Caucasian  character- 
istics of  faimess  and  feature,  more  of  chasteness  in  dress,  and 
elegance  of  deportment  were  seen,  than  in  any  city  of  Chile  in 
proportion  to  the  population. 

An  excellent  hotel  dinner,  with  superb  mosto  at  tw&rUy  cents 
per  lotUe^  was  furnished  us.  And  to  give  you  a  proof  that  the 
interior  Chilenos  are  yet  a  very  primitively  honest  people,  it 
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may  be  said  that  in  no  instance  during  onr  valley  journey  were 
we  charged  more  than  two  dollars  each  person  for  dinner,  lodg- 
ing, and  morning  coffee.  Our  Roto  postilions  took  care  of 
themselves,  according  to  contract— one  charge  covering  all  ex- 
penses ;  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  arrangement  to  be  made 
by  a  stranger.  Of  their  board  I  can  say  nothing.  As  to  their 
lodging,  they  invariably  threw  themselvies  on  their  ponchos  on 
the  gallery  outside  of  our  door,  to  guard  us,  or — ^it  might  have 
been — ^to  keep  us  from  running  away,  and  to  seek  the  rest  usual 
among  peon  servants,  who  snatch  it  as  they  best  can,  in  stable 
or  corridor,  on  hay  or  poncho,  and  blanket  if  obtainable,  with- 
out giving  their  employers'  any  of  the  solicitude  felt  for  n^ro 
slaves  in  North  America. 

From  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  miles  from  this  town,  nearly 
due  east,  are  situated  what  in  other  parts  of  South  America  are 
known  as  the  Baths  of  Chilian^  but  here  are  called  the  Baths 
of  the  Cordil^a^  from  their  being  within  the  great  mountaia 
range  of  the  Andes.  The  baths  have  such  celebrity  that  it  may 
be  interesting  to  hear  something  about  them ;  but  as  my  engage- 
ments did  not  allow  of  my  visiting  them,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  give  a  translation  of  some  of  the  most  important  facts  reliU;- 
ing  to  their  location  and  virtues,  taken  from  a  Spanish  medical 
monograph  obtained  here : 

"  It  is  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  friar 
of  the  religious  community  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  having  heard 
from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part,  that  hot  water  flowed 
from  amidst  the  snow,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  visited 
the  springs,  and  judging  that  they  might  be  of  service,  went 
there  every  summer  with  persons  afliicted  with  diseases  deemed 
incurable,  who  were  said  to  have  obtained  great  relief,  until  at 
last  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  assassinated.  The  spot  in 
which  nature  has  placed  the  springs,  is  oveijtopped  and  sheltered 
by  that  grand  mass  whose  summit  lords  it  over  even  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  Cordillera.  This  Colossus,  judging  from  the  geolog- 
ical nature  of  the  ground,  from  the  numerous  places  whence 
smoke  escapes,  and  especially  from  the  many  mineral  springs  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  charged  highly  with  principles  the  result  of 
volcanic  action,  appears  to  be  a  volcano ;  extinct  for  the  time, 
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consequence  of  some  fearful  terrestrial  convulsion  and  change, 
which  closed  its  crater ;  the  products  of  the  volcanic  action  stiU 
going  on,  being  conveyed  to  other  active  volcanoes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood by  subterranean  passages,  when  a  sufficiency  of  the 
oompounds  elaborated  within  is  not  discharged  by  the  numerous 
breathing  holes  which  surround  this  gigantic  closed  crucible. 
However  this  may  be,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues  from 
CMUan,  surrounded  by  nearly  inaccessible  hiUs,  at  the  point 
:where  all  vegetation  ceases  and  the  region  of  perpetual  si^ow 
begins,  a  small  spur  exists  of  an  irregular  elongated  shape,  com- 
posed of  broken  stones  upon  a  sort  of  unctuous  clay,  and  which 
separates  two  torrents ;  on  this  the  most  central  point  of  the 
Grand  Quebrada,  the  bathing  establishment  is  located.  Of  the 
geological  nature  of  the  soil  little  is  known ;  on  examining  a 
vertical  section  of  the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  baths,  it  appears 
to  consist  of  a  thick  layer  of  porphyritic  aluminous  non-volcanic 
semistratified  rocks,  from  which  some  impure  ferruginous  waters 
flow,  settling  in  immense  masses  of  granite,  some  of  colossal 
dimensions,  some  entire,  oflbers  decomposed,  united  by  a  hard 
volcanic  clay,  shaded  at  intervals  with  different  colors,  and 
which  appear  to  form  the  foundation.  To  these  follow  a  thick 
layer  of  conglomerate  rocks  of  an  ashy  gray  color,  feldspar, 
burnt  clay,  native  sulphur  mixed  with  earthy  substances,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  scoria,  heaps  of  small  pumice  stones,  and  even  true 
hlsi/ck  and  porous  lava,  all  sufficient  indications  of  the  volcanic 
origin  of  the  soil  due  to  convulsion,  which  had  taken  place  in 
long  passed  epochs.  The  surface  of  the  soil  presents  peculiari- 
ties. The  borders  of  the  pools  which  surround  the  bathing  es- 
tablishment are  composed  entirely  of  round  stones ;  the  mineral 
springs  of  both  water  and  vapor  arise  in  certain  hollows,  the 
circumference  of  which  (seen  to  be  sprinkled  with  powder,  if  not 
with  crystals  or  needle-like  pieces  of  sulphur  separated  during 
the  ebullition)  of  an  obscure  gray  clay,  in  some  places  yellow, 
which  results  from  the  disintegration  of  the  feldspar,  which  lat- 
ter by  itself  forms  the  entire  surface  of  these  cavities  exposed 
to  the  constant  action  of  fire ;  from  whence  it  results  that  the 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  springs  is  exceed- 
ingly hot.    In  its  general  nature  the  soil  appears  to  be  an  amal- 
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gam  of  vegetable  earth,  very  porons  and  much  burnt,  mixed 
with  small  friable  angular  stones,  white  mud  mixed  with  differ- 
ent shades  of  a  yellowish  red  oolor,  with  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
an  unctuous  marl  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  different 
minerals.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  sulphurous  add,  the 
uninterrupted  evaporation  of  water,  the  sulphur,  and  above  all 
the  direct  action  of  an  internal  heat  communicate  to  the  soil, 
soft  in  some  places,  hard  in  others,  a  very  uncommon  character 
worthy  of  the  observation  of  the  curious,  as  well  as  of  the  sa- 
vant. The  zoology  and  botany  of  a  spot,  habitable  only  for 
four  months  in  the  year,  affords  little  of  interest.  They  are 
limited  to  a  few  lichens  and  mosses,  and  animals  of  an  inferior 
class  which  may  be  attracted  there  only  for  that  brief  period. 
The  waters  in  most  common  use  for  general  purposes  come  from 
various  parts.  They  are  cold,  clear,  without  smell,  slightly 
styptic,  kept  a  day  they  become  turbid  and  insipid  from  the  de- 
posit of  oxide  of  iron  and  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  They  are 
easily  recognized  from  the  red  deposit  of  iron  on  the  surfieu^ 
over  which  they  flow,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  a  base  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  a  little  carbonic 
acid.  They  increase  the  appetite,  improve  the  digestion,  and 
although  somewhat  constipating  they  animate  the  frame,  give 
color  to  the  cheeks,  and  occasion  sensations  of  perfect  health. 
The  mineral  springs  are  numerous.  They  are  sulphurous  war 
ters.  Kear  them  are  several  which  give  out  steam  saturated 
with  sulphurous  acid,  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
are  useful  as  vapor  baths;  and  not  distant  from  tiiese  are  five 
or  six  springs,  one  of  them  of  a  sulphuro-ferruginous  nature  ; 
the  rest  sulphurous  but  cold,  some  containing  more  alkaline  sul- 
phuret,  more  or  less  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  soda,  &c.  The 
temperature  of  the  springs  differs,  greatly,  some  nearly  reach  the 
boiling  point,  others  are  cold.  Those  most  used  range  from  40*^ 
to  60^  Eeaumur  (equal  to  122  to  154^^  of  FahreiSeit).  The 
sulphuro-ferruginous  30°  Beamnur  (99i®  Fahrenheit).  The  cold 
sulphurous  8**  Beaumur  (49i®  Fahrenheit).  The  mountain  tor^ 
rent  0®  Eeaumur  (freezing  point  Fahrenheit).  The  water  of  the 
spring  known  as  the  cauldron  is  80°  Beaumur  (boiling  point  of 
Fahrenheit). 
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"  The  chemical  analysis  of  Professor  Domeyke  gives  the  fol- 
lowing constitnents,  viz. : 

Solpburet  of  Sodium,    .....    18.00 
Salphate  of  Soda,  ....  10.00 


Cliloride  of  Sodium, 
Carbonate  of  Lime, 
Carbonate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
Iron  and  alum,   . 
Silex, 

Organic  matters, 
Azote,  Carbonic  Acid, 


.      2.00 

50.00 

.      8.00 

1.01 

.      4.04 

5.00 

.      0.09 

Inappreciable." 


It  would  appear  from  the  temperature  of  these  waters  that  a 
patient  may  be  frozen  or  boiled  at  his  option ;  and  by  inter- 
mediate temperatures  a  certain  cnre  is  promised  of  the  following 
diseases :  '^Rhevmatmnj  muscular  and  articular ;  white-swelling, 
gout,  lumbago,  pleurodynia,  abdominal  muscular  rheumatism,* 
uterine,  and  diaphragmatic.  For  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  these  waters  are  remarkably  applicable  and  satisfactory ; 
in  eczema,  acute  and  chronic  herpes,  scabies,  impetigo,  tinea, 
acne,  orusta  lactea,  porrigo,  ringworm,  prurigo,  lepra,  lupus. 
In  syphiUs  they  have  been  found  powerfiilly  curative,  although 
some  physicians  consider  that  sulphur  and  its  preparations  are 
indicated  only  in  those  cutaneous  affections  which  do  not  depend 
(JUL  syphilitic  taint ;  but  experience  shows  that  they  do  not  only 
cone  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  infection,  but  also  contrib- 
ute to  make  them  appear  when  suspected,  simplifying  them  in 
severe  cases,  assist  the  good  effect  of  mercurial  treatment,  and 
generally  repair  the  bad  effects  produced  by  the  improper  ad- 
ministration of  mercury  in  cases  in  which  it  might  under 
judicious  medical  advice  be  considered  contra-indicated.  Bletv- 
(mhagias  of  long  duration  have  yielded  to  the  baths  in  from 
fifteen  to  ttrenty  days.  Yenereal  ulcere,  primitive  and  consecu- 
tive, have  yielded  to  the  bath  in  less  than  twenty  days ;  whilst 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  inapplicable  to  some  extensive 
syphilitic  ulcerations,  although  pain  in  the  bones  often  yield  to 
it  when  nothing  else  has  been  found  efficacious.  These  baths 
have  been  found  serviceable  also  in  some  forms  of  paralysis  not 
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dependent  on  lesion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.    The  separation 
of  osseons  sequestra  is  facilitated  by  them,  and  old  wounds  often 
heal  with  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  Cordillera.    They  are  tin- 
suited  to  consumption  in  its  advanced  stages,  and  to  acute  affeo- 
tions  generally ;  but  pulmonary  catarrh,  and  often  asthma,  are 
greatly  benefited.     They  are  also  serviceable  in  aflfections  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  functional  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  chronic  gastritis.     Chronic  diarrhcea  and  dysentery 
generally  yield  to  hip  baths  and  enemas.    The  scrofulous,  rachi- 
tic, and  scorbutic  diatheses  are  greatly  improved  by  the  waters 
of  the  Cordillera.     Gonorrhoea,  non-saccharine  diabetes,  sperma- 
torrhoea, leucorrhoea,  uterine  catarrh,  hsemorrhoids,  diarrhoea 
dependent  on  hepatic  derangement,  and  severe  discharges  of 
various  forms,  have  been  greatly  relieved  or  cured  by  these  baths. 
Many  other  affections  are  curable  by  the  use  of  the  mineral 
sulphurous  waters,  but  which  we  classify  as  of  probable  cure 
only,  since  the  observations  which  we  possess  are  but  few  in 
number,  or  carelessly  noted.    Nineteen  cases  of  very  persisting 
neuralgias  of  various  kinds  have  been  carefully  recorded  as  per- 
manently cured ;  and  spasmodic  affections,  headache,  epilepsv, 
hysteria,  uterine  spasm,  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  Umbs. 
GhroniG  inflammations  are  very  amenable  to  treatment  in  the 
Cordillera.    Of  hepatitis,  metritis,  cystitis,  gastro-enteritis,  laryn- 
gitis, we  have  forty  cases  noted.    In  menstrual  derangements 
the 'baths  have  acquired  great  reputation,  also  in  steriUty  and 
impotence.    In  old  ulcers,  caries,  necrosis,  and  in  affections  of 
the  bladder,  in  glandular  affections  and  local  oedemas,  they  are 
equally  efficacious.    These  mineral  waters  are  contra-indicated 
in  all  classes  of  fevers,  in  acute  inflammations  generally ;  they 
are  inapplicable  to  hsemorrhages,  congestion  of  the  brain,  as 
well  as  all  orgcmio  affections  of  the  heart  and  of  other  viscera. 
The  waters  are  administered  as  drinks,  and  externally  as  baths^ 
general  or  partial ;  as  lotions,  fomentations,  douches,  enemas. 
The  vapor  baths  are  used  externally  and  by  inhalation.     The 
alkaline  sulphuretted  mud  is  used  externally  by  friction,  anoint- 
ing, and  poulticing.    It  must,  be  allowed,  however,  that  the 
pleasing  impressions  of  travel,  separation  from  business,  from 
long-continued  effort,  and  from  habitual  cares ;  the  pure  bracing 
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air  of  the  Cordillera,  the  influence  of  hope  and  expectation  of 
cure,  separation  from  the  depressing  influences  incident  to  re- 
maining where  disease  originated  and  has  long  continued,  regu- 
lar exercise,  methodic  regimen,  and  rest,  cooperate  greatly  in 
producing  a  successful  result  of  the  treatment  by  the  internal 
and  external  use  of  these  extraordinary  mineral  waters," 

I  have  no  comments  to  make  on  the  long  extract,  the  perusal 
of  which  may  have  been  repaid  for  the  time  given  to  it,  for  it 
win  have  been  perceived  that  professional  men  of  the  country 
are  not  insensible  of  the  duty  devolved  on  them  of  thoroughly 
investigating  the  quaKties  and  effects  of  the  valuable  agent  nar 
ture  has  placed  in  their  midst  doubtless  for  wise  purposes.  Cor- 
roborative testimony  has  reached  me  casually  from  several 
sources,  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  Chilian  Baths  of  the 
Cordillera. 

After  a  night  of  as  grateful  repose  as  that  of  the  peon  at  my 
chamber  door,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  at  dawn  next  morning  to 
see  the  boUing  kettle  offering  up  its  vapory  incense  from  a  little 
adobe  hearth  ostentatiously  built  in  the  patio ;  a  few  fragments 
of  charcoal,  economically  used  in  a  coimtry  of  not  redxmdant 
fiiel,  sufficing  to  iurnish  coffee  before  commencing  our  last  and 
most  fatiguing  day's  journey  to  Tom^. 

At  6  A.  M.  we  left,  with  feelings  akin  to  regret,  this  pretty 
town  with  pretty  women,  and  a  beautiful  country  bordered  by 
magnificent  mountains,  like  a  bright  jewel  in  a  setting  of  gold, 
for  the  Nevada  of  Chilian,  the  pride  of  the  Nublean  Cordillera, 
gQded  by  the  rising  Bun,  was  seen  in  thev  east  rolling  off  the 
massive  covering  of  morning  clouds  from  its  hoary  brow,  like  a 
giant  awaking  from  his  slumbers ;  while  the  Coast  Eange  in  the 
west  Ufted  its  burnished  crest  proudly  above  its  mountain  foot, 
that  rested  on  a  carpet  of  verdure  outspread  beneath.  Our  di- 
rection was  southwest  over  an  avenue  leading  from  the  town, 
which  was  wide,  level  as  a  floor,  and  straight  as  an  arrow  for 
probably  five  miles.  It  was  trenched  on  each  side  and  em- 
banked, serving  the  double  purpose  of  draining  the  road  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  protecting  from  intrusion  at  all  times  the  fields 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  that  bordered  the  way.  Every  day's 
observation  adds  to  the  conviction  that  this  great  interior  valley 
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of  Chile  might  be  made  the  granary  and  the  vineyard  of  Soath 
America,  by  the  construction  of  improved,  modes  of  inter-oom- 
mnnication,  readier  access  to  the  soil  by  labor,  and  a  supersediiur 
of  the  print  rude  modes  of  agricdt^,  the  primitive  plotig^ 
the  reaping  hook,  the  i/riUa  (tread-mill),  the  winnowing  by  hand, 
and  such  antiquated  procedures,  by  the  subsoil  plough,  horse 
reaper,  thresher,  and  fan,  alternation  of  crops,  and  the  many 
top^«l  Meti>Jd.  ,^m  U,  evary  people  ^Mtio™  of  J- 
cultural  excellence. 

A  rolling  prairie  followed  the  level  avenue,  and  then  the 
Chilian  river,  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  Crossing  this  dear 
but  moderate-sized  stream,  the  road  became  rougher,  and  we 
soon  began  to  ascend  hiUs  of  sufficient  height  to  indicate  our 
near  approach  to  the  Coast  Range,  over  which  our  route  lay. 
Along  this  part  of  the  road  many  ox-carts  were  overtaken,  heav- 
ily laden  with  wool  on  the  way  to  Tom6  for  exportation ;  and 
the  poor  oxen  becoming  stalled  in  the  deep  sand  troughs  of  the 
outcropping  hills,  endured  terrible  inflictions  of  the  goad  fit)m 
brutal  carreteros. 

At  twenty  miles  from  Chilian  the  postilion  coxmselled  us  to 
take  advantage  of  the  last  opportunity  that  would  be  presented 
for  breakfast ;  so  stopping  at  a  roadside  casa-posada,  of  by  no 
means  tempting  exterior,  our  repast  was  ordered — "  whatever 
they  could  give  us.''  One  dish  was  certain  to  be  placed  before 
us,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  and  that  conviction 
was  strengthened  by  the  outspread  red  peppers  sunning  them- 
selves m  the  yard,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently  hot  without 
the  addition  of  solar  caloric — a  sight  to  make  one  wish  himself 
near  an  ice-house.  Very  soon  after,  the  chickens  were  heard 
screaming  for  help,  but  in  vain,  for  the  bowels  of  compassion 
were  all  on  our  side — ^they  were  speedily  guillotined,  and  on  the 
way  to  Cdsuda^  the  favor  being  granted  them  of  sitting  in  the 
pot  on  some  of  their  own  eggs,  mixed  with  varied  vegetables, 
of  divers  properties  and  abundant  quantities.  As  if  several 
hours'  boiling  did  not  suffice  to  make  the  compound  sufficiently 
heating,  an  incendiary  portion  of  the  red-hot  pepper  known  as 
(0i^  was  added — ^the  element  an^  essence,  sum  and  substance,  of 
vegetable  phlogiston ;  and  well  might  the  weird  sister  who  su- 
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perintended  this  decoction  of  caloric,  as  she  threw  in  the  last 
fiery  ingredient,  have  exclaimed : 

"  For  a  chann  of  powerM  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  babble  I 

The  casuela  was  at  last  ^aJfoe?— not  after  the  form  of  an  ob- 
noxious proposition  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  but  in  all  the 
"pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war"  .  .  •  upon  human 
endurance.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Strive  or  starve  ?  Fast  or 
feast  i  Be  consumed  by  hunger  or  by  fire  ?  The  horns  of  the 
dilemma  were  before  me,  and  suicide  by  either  not  being  a  ve- 
nial crime,  or  an  agreeable  contemplation  apart  from  moral  con- 
siderations, I  seized  the  altemativis  of  the  red-hot  compound  in 
one  hand  and  cold  water  in  the  other,  and  proceeded  in  the  ex- 
periment by  the  rapid  application  of  water  to  fire  in  process  of 
deglutition,  to  supply  a  natural  want,  and  yet  prevent  an  oth- 
erwise probable  combustion.  Though  rashly  undertaken  it 
proved  successftil ;  and  the  inner  man  being  thus  fortified  at 
least  against  freezing,  we  again  took  the  road^  and  at  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Chilian  reached  the  Bio  Itata,  a  clear,  placid, 
and  beautiful  stream  between  two  and  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  in  places  appearing  to  have  considerable  depth,  which  we 
crossed  on  a  rudely-constructed  raft  of  logs.  This  river  rises  in 
the  Andes  near  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  latitude,  and  flow- 
ing in  a  northwest  direction  separates  the  provinces  of  Nuble 
and  Conception,  udbitil  it  receives  its  principal  affluent,  the  Bio 
N uble ;  it  then  changes  its  course  to  the  west  by  north,  which 
it  holds  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Itata  is  the  eleventh  river  we  have  crossed  since  leaving 
Santiago— to  which  the  largest  river  in  Chile,  the  Biobio,  subse- 
quently seen,  may  be  added — ^the  majority  of  them  of  large  size 
and  rapid  current ;  and  all  of  them  Acmng  their  sources  in  the 
Andes^  runmng  westwc^dli/  throiigh  the  Coast  Hcmge,  and  emp- 
tying directly,  or  in  some  instances  by  a  union  of  two,  into  the 
Pacifio  Ocecm.  To  these  might  be  added  smaller  streams,  trib- 
utaries of  the  above,  flowing  i!i  the  same  manner  from  the 
Andes  westwardly  toward  the  Paciflc    It  may  well  create  sur- 
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prise  then  to  learn  that  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi  has  stated — 
"  Travels  in  Peru  translated  from  the  German  by  Thomasina 
Ross,  London,  1847  " — after  remarking  (page  292)  that  he  will 
"  call  the  wesftem  cham  the  Cordillera^  or  the  coast  monntains ; 
and  the  eastern  chain  the  Andea^^  that  (page  295)  "  I  have  in 
my  last  chapter  observed  that  the  ChrdiUera  is  the  point  of  par- 
tition between  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the  AUantic  Oceans. 
All  the  waters  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  CordiXlera^  all 
those  which  have  their  source  on  the  level  heights,  and  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  flow  from  thence  in  the  direction 
of  the  east,  and  work  their  way  throv^h  the  eastern  mountain 
'  cham.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  South  America  there 
is  not  a  svngle  instance  of  the  Cordillera  being  intersected  by  a 
river.^^ 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  Dr.  Von  Tschudi  has  premised 
that  he  denominates  the  Coast  Ra/nge  the  Cordillera — (in  which 
he  differs  from  the  natives)— and  the  emphatic  manner  in  which 
he  declares  that  it  is  the  partition  bet/ween  the  waters  of  the  Por 
dfi/i  amd  AilaavtiCy  and  that  there  is  "  not  a  single, instance  of  its 
being  intersected^y  a  ri/oer,'^  it  may  be  supposed  that  my  astcm- 
ishment  was  great  at  findiTig  exacdy  the  reverse  the  fact,  so  far  as 
relates  to  that  large  portion  of  interior  Chile  and  its  numerous 
rivers  seen  by  me. 

But  for  the  prefatory  sarcasm  upon  other  authors  by  the 
translator  of  Dr.  Von  Tschudi's  book,  that  he,  "  disclaiming  any 
intention  of  making  one  of  those  travelling  romances  with 
which  the  tourist  literature  of  the  day  is  overstocked,  has  con- 
fined himself*  to  a^  plain  description  of  facts  and  things  as  they 
came  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  knowledge,"  it  would  have 
been  inferred  from  his  general  narrative,  that  he  had  not  been  in 
Chile  beyond  ValparaisOy  and  as  very  justly  remarked  by  Lieut. 
Gilliss  of  the  United  States  Navy,  "  had  been  prevented  Srom 
seeing  much  beyond  the  range  of  hiUs  surrounding  its  bay  " — 
the  part,  sometimes  described  for  the  whole,  by  voyagers  along 
the  west  coast.  And  so  far  from  supposing  that  Dr.  Von 
Tschudi  designed  to  indulge  in  the  fiction  or  extra/vagant  in/oen^ 
tion  of  statements,  in  which  "  romamies'^^  consist  rather  than  in 
the  pleasing,  fervid,  and  embellished  style  in  which  actual  ob- 
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servatioBS,  and  their  incident  trains  of  thonght,  are  presented, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  accuracy  of  his  Peruvian 
descriptions,  so  far  as  I  may  judge,  that  his  error  in  regard  to 
the  rivers  of  Chile  resulted  rather  from  some  i/nesoplicaUey  though  ' 
hcme^t  viisa^ppreherman  of  facta. 

Leaving  the  Itata  River,  we  crossed  a  succession  of  outlying 
Coast  Kange  hills,  some  of  them  rugged  and  steep,  with  inter- 
vening valleys  partially  cultivated,  with  but  few  houses  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  human  habitations — ^brush-built  huts  being 
the  shelter  in  which  the  people  burrowed ;  and  when  they  were 
seen  in  clusters,  reminding  us  of  the  "  bush-meetings "  often 
seen  in  our  Southern  States,  when,  after  harvest,  planters  indxdge 
the  negroes  in  their  preferred  and  favorite  hard-working  religious 
revivals,  and  fancifrd  mode  of  "getting  good."  These  well 
ventilated  dwellings  may  do  for  temporary  occupancy  in  hot 
weather;  but  if  the  slaves  of  the  States  were  compelled  to  live 
in  them  in  winter  as  are  these  freemen,  of  Chile,  they  would 
soon  sigh  for  the  cozy  quarters  and  cotton  comforts  of  the  old 
plantation,  and  the  quebradas  would  echo  with  their  touching 
melody — 

"  Oh !  carry  me  back  to  old  Virginia, 
To  old  Yirginia's  shore." 

A  small  stream  crossing  our  route  showed  the  loose,  glisten- 
ing sand-shoals,  indicative  of  gold  diggings  among  adjacent 
hills,  which  subsequent  information  confirmed  the  existence  of, 
but  not  of  California  richness.  Eight  or  nine  miles  of  very 
broken  and  but  partially  cultivated  land,  brought  us  to  the  foot 
of  the  Ouesta  Pa/rales^  the  chief  pass  by  which  the  Pacific  is 
reached  at  this  part  of  the  Coast  Range.  The  elevation,  al- 
though less  than  that  of  the  Cuesta  Prado  west  of  Santiago,  is 
yet  80  great  as  to  make  the  ascent  steep,  tedious,  and  dangerous, 
the  abrupt  serpentme  windings  being  overhung  by  threatening 
diffi,  and  overlooking  precipices  frightful  to  the  timid,  and  even 
startUng  to  the  bold.  But  the  vi^w  from  the  summit  repaid  us 
for  the  toil  and  apprehension  of  the  ascent.  At  our  feet  was 
q[)read  out  the  vast  expanse  of  hills  and  valleys,  over  which  we 
had  passed^after  leaving  the  Rio  Itata,  deeply  scarred  with  ra- 
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vines  from  mountain  torrents,  ribbed  with  bald  ridges  that  had 
stood  unchanged  the  tempests  of  mmnmbered  ages,  and  embel- 
lished in  sheltered  nooks  by  patches  of  verdnre  that  lent  their 
emerald  charm  even  to  the  awfril  majesty  of  desolation.  Be- 
yond was  the  bright,  the  beantiftd,  the  bountiful  Eden  of  Chile. 
And  in  the  far  east,  the  Waving  outline  of  that  traqscendent 
Cordillera,  which  had  been  our  "  doud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,"  whose  mysterious  power  had  swayed  the  heart  and 
filled  it  with  strange  joy,  wonder,  awe,  and  an  unchanging  wor- 
ship, in  that  it  is  the  everlasting  symbol  of  the  incomprehensi- 
ble sublimity  of  its  Creator, 

Changing  horses,  and  also  the  snail's  pace  at  which  we  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Cuesta,  to  a  gait  more  suitable  to  the 
necessities  of  our  long  journey,  we  hurried  along  the  summit 
road  of  about  eighteen  miles,  smooth,  nearly  level,  and  much 
like  the  old  national  road  over  our  Alleghany  glade  r^on.  On 
each  side  of  the  way  were  many  well-timbered  and  cultivated 
glens,  and  even  the  vine  was  seen  in  some  places  in  luxuriant 
growth.  On  this  upper  smnmit  road  we  saw  several  trains  of 
pack  mules,  and  counted  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  ox-carls. 
carrying  produce  and  merchandise  to  and  from  Tom6,  the  sea, 
port  of  this  region  of  the  republic ;  wool  in  large  quantities, 
wheat,  and  mosto,  from  the  interior,  and  return  loads  of  hard 
ware,  groceries,  and  drygoods.  How  much  better  than  this 
creeping  carreta  would  be  the  more  commodious  wagon  and 
powerfrQ  team,  so  long  the  mountain  ship  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  now  of  tTie  far  west  sierras  of  North  America  ?  Sluggish 
oxen,  pulling  by  the  horns  a  miserable  apology  for  a  dray, 
mounted  on  a  pair  of  wooden  wheels  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  heads  of  flour  barrels  but  for  their  thickness,  flapping 
about  like  the  wings  of  a  surfeited  condor,  striving  to  fly  with- 
out the  power  to  lift  its  overloaded  carcass,  must  give  way  to 
some  more  expeditious  means  of  interior  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, if  Chile  expects  to  profit  by  her  extraordinary  natural  ad- 
vantages. 

Before  coming  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  Bange  we 
passed  Rafad^  a  village  of  seventy  or  eighty  houses,  located  in 
a  picturesque  little  glen,  looking  like  Oakland  of  the  Maryland 
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All^hany  glades  r^on,  now  being  sought  in  sununer  by  the 
residents  of  Southern  States  for  its  sequestered  beauty  and  cool- 
neK.  I  remember  well  the  clear  atmosphere,  invigorating  air, 
and  delicious  sense  of  enjoyment  of  that  retired  mountain  vil- 
lage of  the  once  proud  colony  of  Lord  Baltimore,  for  they  are 
linked  with  the  enduring  recollection  of  a  man  met  there,  shat- 
tered in  health  from  the  cares  of  State,  and  apprehensions  of 
the  departing  glory  of  our  coxmtry,  and  prepared  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  perpetuity  of  its  nationality,  if  the  gathering 
8tonn  which  seemed  to  be  threatening  could  thereby  be  allayed. 
His  lai^  perceptions,  comprehensive  knowledge,  calm  and  ana- 
lytic reason,  clear  judgment,  moral  courage,  inflexible  purpose, 
and  resolute  wiU,  imited  with  a  winning  earnestness  and  sincer- 
ity of  manner,  led  to  a  belief  that  if  events  which  seemed  to  be 
shaping  a  crisis  in  our  history  should  bring  about  that  calamity, 
and  find  him  on  the  theatre  of  action,  his  great  mind,  pure  heart, 
and  just  sense  of  right,  would  place  him  in  the  front  of  those 
who  will  do  battle  for  the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  race. 

We  now  changed  our  course  to  the  southwest,  and  a  short 
dirtance  beyond  Hafael  were  compelled  to  leave  at  a  wayside 
posada  two  of  our  horses,  broken  down  by  continuous  travel. 
As  the  long  shadows  told  of  coming  evening,  we  began  the  pre- 
cipitous and  dangerous  descent  of  the  mountain,  which  was  done 
with  such  fearful  speed  that  in  an  hour  we  reached  Tom6  at  its 
foot,  standing  on  the  Bay  of  Concepcion,  the  largest  and  most 
Becure  harbor  of  Chile.  Long  before  we  reached  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Coast  Range,  one  of  our  drivers  becoming  un- 
controllably exhilarated  by  aguardiente  or  chicha,  which  despite 
our  necessary  precautions  he  contrived  to  imbibe  on  the  way, 
we  considered  that  personal  safety  required  that  he  should  be 
degraded  from  his  alternate  post  of  postilion  to  that  of  exclusive 
horse-drover.  His  potations  fitted  him  well  for  the  vociferous 
occupation,  and  his  yeUs  and  whoops  caused  the  mountains  to 
echo  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  drunken  carnival.  Thanks 
to  the  care  and  expertness  of  the  other,  our  journey,  ordinarily 
estimated  to  be  four  hundred  miles,  was  accomplished  without 
an  accident ;  and,  while  we  did  not  forget  the  golden  gratuity 
received  by  him  with  a  grateful  surprise^  showing  that  with  such 
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TOUi— TAUIAHUAHO— BIT  Of  CONCKPCIOlf— BAT  Of  TIKGEHTII— PAPS  OF  BIOBIO — RITBB 
BIOBIO— fiBRRA  TELLUDA — ^TOLOANO  Of  ANTUOO— CITT  OF  OONOEPOIOK— COAL  MINIS 
or  GHAMBIQUE^  LOHLLA,  AMD  LOTA-^EMOO. 

Tom£,  in  latitude  36°  40'  S.j  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Coast  Range  of  monntams,  on  the  northeast  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Concepdon,  which  shall  be  described  hereafter,  and  fonr 
miles  to  the  east  of  its  main  entrance.  This  flonridiing  little 
seaport  contains  four  thousand  inhabitants,  a  tew  neat  among 
many  indifferently  bnilt  houses,  and  several  hodegaa — ^large  ware- 
houses— ^for  the  storage  of  wheat,  wool,  and  wine,  the  principal 
products  of  the  neighboring  rich  provinces  of  Concepcion  and 
Nubl^,  brought  here  for  exportation.  Flour,  manufjEU^tured  in 
the  vicinity,  also  enters  largely  into  the  exportation  of  Tom6. 
Here,  too,  are  received  large  importations  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise for  the  interior,  particularly  for  the  provinces  above  named, 
and  for  the  southern  departments  of  the  province  of  Maul6. 
For  purposes  of  general  commerce  Tom6  is  the  chief  seaport  of 
this  part  of  Chile,  both  from  the  ready  access  to  it  from  the 
ocean,  and  from  its  intimate  interior  relations,  while  TalcaThucmo 
at  the  southwest  part  of  the  same  bay  is  a  greater  resort  for 
whaling  vessels,  in  consequence'  of  the  greater  facility  afforded 
by  its  tranquil  waters  for  the  transshipment  of  oil,  and  for  refit- 
ting. The  former  of  these  towns  is  increasing  in  size  and  im- 
portance; while  the  latter,  long  the  favorite  resort  of  mariners, 
seems  to  be  on  the  decline ;  its  streets,  when  we  crossed  the  bay 
ten  miles  to  it  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Tom4,  presenting  a 
deserted  appearance,  and  none  of  the  commercial  activity  that 
diaractmzed  its  bustling  little  neighbor. 
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A  small  plaza,  a  fountain,  and  alameda,  and  a  pantheon 
which  has  a  semblance  of  Christian  charity,  in  that  it  tolerates 
a  Protestant  cemetery  in  its  neighborhood,  with  a  ceaseless  dat- 
ter  of  cracked  church  bells  faithfdlly  pummelled  with  stones  by 
noisy  religionists ;  these  seem  to  put  forth  a  quasi  pretension  to 
superiority  for  Talcahuano  over  its  ambitious  and  enterprising 
little  neighbor  Tom6. 

But  to  observing  foreigners  it  is  apparent  that  unless  a 
greater  degree  of  stability  is  secured  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government  of  Chile ;  unless  the  perpetually  recurring  out- 
breaks of  revolution  can  be  prevented,  and  greater  attention  be 
given  by  public  functionaries  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  to  the  development  of  natural  resources ;  and  ftirther, 
unless  there  shall  be  effected  a  permanent  good  understanding 
with  the  neighboring  warlike  Indians,  who  have  defied  the 
power  of  the  republic  as  they  did  that  of  Spain,  and  who  effect- 
ually paralyze  the  hand  of  agricultural  industry  and  mining 
enterprise  to  the  south  of  the  Biobio  River,  closing,  too,  avenues 
whereby  Talcahuano  and  Concepcion,  of  which  the  former  is 
the  natural  seaport,  are  cut  off  from  interior  trade ;  unless  these 
desirable  results  can  be  secured  no  prospect  of  commercial  re- 
suscitation can  dawn  upon  this  declining  city ;  no  chance  be  af- 
forded of  its  profiting  by  the  advantage  it  possesses  in  its  safe 
and  capacious  harbor,  over  every  other  seaport  of  the  republic 
except  Tom6,  on  the  same  magnificent  bay. 

With  some  friends  in  Talcahuano  a  visit  was  made  to  adja- 
cent heights,  to  obtain  a  view  of  surrounding  points,  of  interest. 
Tlie  range  of  hills  to  the  west  of  the  town  stretch  northward, 
forming  the  peninsula  bounding  the  Bay  of  Concepcion  on  the 
west,  and  terminate  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  in  Tumbes 
Poi/rit  The  most  elevated  of  the  hills  is  called  Senimda^  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  peninsula,  and  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Spanish 
fortification,  "Castilla" — ^which  commanded  the  harbor  and 
city  of  Talcahuano ;  and  with  the  circumvallation  bristling  with 
cannon  stretching  acl^oss  the  foot  of  the  hill  behind  the  city, 
from  the  mora  on  Concepcion  Bay  across  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Yincente  to  the  south,  commanded  also  the  entire  land  ap- 
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proach  to  the  city,  as  well  as  the  Bay  of  San  Ymcente  itself. 
This  was  the  fortification  to  which  the  Spanish  General  Osorio 
made  his  escape  with  only  one  hundred  of  his  followers,  after 
his  disastrous  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Maipti,  before  spoken  of; 
and  where  he  remained  until  the  followiag  September,  1818, 
when  he  destroyed  the  fortifications  and  sailed  for  Callao  with 
the  men-o'-war  and  merchantmen  in  port,  and  all  the  royalist 
families  of  this  province  who  could  raise  money  to  accompany 
him,  the  prospect  of  maintaining  the  Spanish  power  in  this  part 
of  Chile  being  considered  hopeless.  But  two  places  were  thus 
left  unsurrendered  to  the  Eepublicans ;  these  were  Valdivia  and 
Chiloe  in  the  extreme  south,  which  were  captured  in  1820,  free- 
ing the  country  entirely  from  Spanish  possession,  with  no  prob- 
ability that  its  reconquest  would  ever  again  be  attempted. 
•  From  the  Sentinela  may  be  seen  to  the  east  and  below,  the 
irr^ularly  oval  Bay  of  Concepcion,  ten  mUes  long  and  seven 
wide,  and  a  depth  of  water  and  capacity  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  entire  naval  and  commercial  marine  of  the  republic, 
where,  and  where  aloAe  in  Chile,  if  the  entrances  were  properly 
fortified,  they  would  be  safe  fix)m  capture  by  a  stronger  mari- 
time power.  The  town  of  Talcahuano  is  on  the  southwest 
shore  of  the  bay ;  Tom6  on  its  northeast ;  Pence  and  lirquen 
on  its  southeast ;  and  the  island  of  Quinquina,  three  miles  long 
and  one  wide,  like  a  natural  breakwater,  protects  it  on  the  north- 
west toward  the  ocean,  leaving  two  entrances,  one  between  the 
north  end  of  the  island  and  the  main  land,  the  chief  passage 
about  threp  miles  wide,  and  a  smaller  one  a  mile  wide,  between 
the  south  end  of  the  island  and  Tumbes  Point,  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  bounding  the  bay  to  the  west.  To  the  south  of 
Sentinela,  beyond  the  little  Bay  of  San  Yincente  at  its  foot,  may 
be  seen  from  that  height  those  two  mamillary  eminences  called 
the  Paps  of  Biobio,  nearly  one  thousand  feet  high,  which  form 
the  remarkable  and  well  known  landmarks  to  mariners  on  this 
coast ;  and  south  of  these  the  mouth  of  the  Biobio,  the  largest 
river  of  Chile,  navigable  for  steamers  of  fourteen  inches  draught 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  njiles.  From  thirty  to 
thirty-five  miles  ftirther  off  in  the  same  direction,  the  island 
of  Santa  Maria  is  visible  protecting  the  Bay  of  Arauco,  on  the 
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shores  of  which  are  the  towns  of  Coronel,  ^aya  N^ra,  Playa 
Blanco,  Lotilla,  and  Lota,  all  famous  for  tiie  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  bitmninons  coal  in  their  immediate  vicinities,  and  from 
which  large  quantities  are  shipped;  an  article  of  vast  value  to 
Chile,  for  without  it  the  steam  marine  of  this  coast  would  be- 
come oppressively  costly,  the  copper  interest  languish,  and  fur- 
naces cease  to  realize  to  their  proprietors  the  immense  wealth 
contributing  largely  to  the  general  welfiu^    Still  ftirtber  off 
stands  Arauco,  one  of  the  earliest  colonial  settlements,  now,  as 
then,  contributing  to  hold  in  check  the  aggressive  and  revenge- 
ful spirit  of  the  unconquered  aborigines.    Following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Biobio  Eiver  to  the  eastward,  as  seen  from  the  Sen- 
tinela,  the  eye  rests  on  the  white  walls  and  waving  alamos  of 
Concepcion^  deemed  immaculate  by  its  boastM  citizens,  with 
the  village  of  San  Pedro  on  the  opposite  bank.    And  away  in* 
the  dim  distance  in  the  same  direction  the  Sierra  Velluda  was 
observed  lifting  its  snow-clad  summit  above  the  horizon,  with  its 
less  lofty  but  fiery  consort  of  Antuco  at  its  side.    Active  as  the 
latter  is  known  to  be,  the  sentinel  from  this  natural  watch-tower 
might  be  pardoned  for  attributing  possible  ocular  illusions  at  so 
great  a  distance  to  volcanic  phenomena ;  and  unwonted  refrac- 
tions of  light  to  reflections  from  the  mirrored  surface  of  the  pic- 
turesque lake,  which,  in  its  fearftd  sport,  that  volcano  has  formed 
to  cool  its  burning  sides.    It  is  known  that  the  volcano  of  An- 
tuco within  a  recent  period  poured  out  a  flood  of  fire  which 
crossed  the  bed  of  the  Eiver  Laja ;  and  by  congelation  this  lava 
walled  in  the  river,  forming  thus  by  the  accnmnlated  waters  a 
lake,  which,  I  am  informed  by  Ool.  Blakey,  the  intelligent 
United  States  Consul  at  Talcahuano,  who  visited  it  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  now  covers  an  extent  of  surface  twenty-one  miles 
long  by  from  two  to  six  miles  wide,  forming  in  adjacent  valleys 
miniature  bays,  and  insulating  smaller  detached  summits,  mak- 
ing of  them  islets  covered  with  verdure,  the  resorts  of  innumer- 
able water-fowl.    It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  through  which  the  river  runs  into  which  Ihis 
stream  formerly  flowed,  are  apprehensive  that  the  dam  of  lava, 
deep  and  wide  as  it  is  described  to  be,  may  give  way  from  enor- 
mous pressure,  or  from  slower  but  not  less  certain  causes,  and 
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overflow  the  country  in  its  course,  producing  great  destruction 
of  life  and  property.  For  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  a  flood  of  the  Cachapoal  Eiver,  separating  the 
provinces  of  Santiago  and  Golchagua,  was  attended  with  such 
TesnltB  in  the  month  of  December — the  summer  of  this  re- 
gion— ^when  there  had  been  no  rain  to  account  for  it.  And 
the  Government  of  Chile  sent  an  able  engineer,  Sefior  Condar- 
.co,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence ; 
who,  after  a  diligent  prosecution  of  his  labors  in  the  Andes, 
finally  discovered  that  the  natural  embankments  of  a  mountain 
lake  had  given  way,  from  the  great  accumulation  of  water  inci- 
dent to  an  unusual  thaw,  and  sent  down  the  torrent  that  laid 
waste  the  country  below. 

Our  enjoyment  of  the  outspread  magnificence  of  sea  and 
land  was  interrupted  by  the  notice  that  fiiends,  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  to  the  hacienda  de  Tvmbes  at  the  northern  point  of  the 
peninsula,  were  delaying  breakfast  for  us.  A  bracing  ride  along 
tiie  undulatiDg  ridge  in  the  early  morning  air,  with  the  sunny . 
bay  gleaming  in  silvery  ripples  that  danced  in  very  joy  of  the 
balmy  breeze  that  kissed  their  dimples,  on  our  right ;  and  the 
broad  ocean,  breaking  its  blue  swells  to  bathe  the  rocky  shore 
in  showers  of  foam,  on  our  left,  soon  brought  us  to  our  destina- 
tion. Although  the  mansion  of  the  hacienda  had  not  been  oc- 
cupied for  some  time  by  its  owners,  we  were  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving that  where  the  will  exists  Chilenas  have  a  ready,  pleas- 
ant, and  effective  way  of  extending  hospitalities.  From  this 
new  standpoint  we  soon  discovered  that,  although  some  objects 
of  interest  that  had  contributed  to  recent  gratification  were  im- 
aeen,  yet  we  were  repaid  for  their  loss  by  the  sight  of  others ; 
and  among  these  we  recognized  one  of  the  majestic  mountains 
of  the  Cordillera,  for*  days  an  object  of  admiration  and  wonder 
while  descending  the  great  valley,  inspiring  a  feeling  akin  to 
reverence  in  the  memories  of  the  past ;  and  now  again  seen, 
looming  above  and  beyond  the  Coast  Eange  to  the  east-north- 
east, with  his  snowy  cowl  drawn  over  his  head,  as  he  lifted  it 
proudly  and  peerless  above  other  gigantic  monuments  of  sur- 
rounding nature.  I  had  almost  touched  the  hem  of  the  glitter- 
ing garment  of  the  Kevada  de  Chilian ;  and  now  that  his  bold 
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lineaments  were  again  beheld  even  at  the  distance  of  one  hiin« 
dred  and  forty  miles,  I  longed  to  lay  the  tribute  of  adoration 
on  the  shrine  of  such  nnchanging  grandeur. 

A  summons  to  the  morning  meal  dispelled  the  pleasant  re- 
trospection, and  approaching  the  antique,  tile-roofed,  Spanish 
mansion,  looking  down  on  the  thatched  reed  outhouses,  as 
superciliously  as  a  proud  old  Castilian  or  a  modem  upstart  jare-. 
tender,  we  found  the  repast  tastefully  spread — as  only  these. 
Ca/aoddcm  sefioritas  understand  the  art  of— under  a  ramada  or 
temporary  portico,  erected  for  the  occasion,  to  give  us  the  inter- 
est and  comfort  of  out-of-door  scene  and  air.  It  was  built  of 
oU/mUa  and  ma/rdofia  rustic  posts,  supporting  sim^ar  rafters ; 
and  roofed,  and  walled  on  the  exposed  side,  to  shelter  us  from  the 
stm,  with  twined  and  thatched  CMquen  and  AvSla/na  branches 
and  leaves.  Ga^uda^  the  first  dish  of  a  Chilean  breakfast,  soon 
tempted  with  its  savory  and  provoking  aroma  a  saucy  appetite ; 
but  I  had  over-estimated  my  ability  of  endurance  when  I  hastily 
sought  to  appease  it;  for  the  first  appropriation  of  the  liquid 
flame  to  the  wants  of  the  inner  man,  while  it  brought  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  "  fire  that  is  not  quenched,"  brought  also  tears 
to  my  eyes.  And  when  a  mischievous  sefiorita  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  observing  my  internal  combustion,  wickedly 
tendered  me  an  additional  portion  of  the  accursed  aji  to  season 
the  broth  "  mcyte  to  my  toMCy^  I  thought  of  the  streams  of  lava 
consuming  Antuco,  and  the  lake  of  icy  waters  he  had  gathered  for 
their  extinguishment,  and  felt  a  sympathy  coming  of  realization 
of  fiery  afliiction.  A  repetition  of  the  indiscretion  was  not  in- 
dulged in,  and  it  was  a  source  of  joy  when  the  cause  of  torture 
was  removed,  and  a  dish  of  mote  con  leche — ^husked  wheat  boiled 
in  tnilk— came  to  soothe  with  its  demulcent  properties  my  blis- 
tered throat.  This  reinstated  confidence,  and  with  becoming 
gusto  a  bumper  of  Champagne  prepared  the  way  for  an  unequalled 
mouton^  served  by  the  peon  cook  upon  a  natural  spit  of  maqui. 
And  that  we  might  not  slight  any  appendage  of  this  extraordi- 
nary quadruped,  his  feet  fried  in  butter  with  flour  and  ^gs, 
were  next  grandiloquently  trotted  on  the  table  as  Patitas  de 
Cordero,  Duly  disposed  of,  with  suitable  contributions  of  vege- 
tables, unequalled  bread,  and  alfalfa  butter  fresh  from  the  chum, 
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strawberries  next  appeared,  nearly  white,  being  bnt  slightly 
blushed  on  the  sunny  side,  with  minnte  purplish  seed  sprinkled 
like  beauty  spots  over  the  surface,  and  weighing  eight  to  the 
pov/nd  !  That  number  quartered  filled  the  largest-sized  dessert 
plate,  and,  smothered  in  cream,  was  a  repast  of  itself  befitting 
sorrounding  scenery.  The  flavor  of  the  Chile  strawberry  is 
perhaps  a  shade  less  rich  than  the  best  of  our  garden  cultivation. 
Bnt  while  you  may  talk  of  biting  a  cherry  to  express  infinitesi- 
mal division  if  you  choose,  do  not  borrow  the  hacienda  de  Tum- 
bes  strawberry  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  for  your  figure  of  speech 
to  a  Chileno ;  unless  you  design  to  have  your  knowledge  of 
natural  products  impeached,  and  your  metaphors  ridiculed  for 
their  absurdity.  Cofiee  followed,  of  Bolivian  growth  and  flavor 
— XhQ  best  in  the  world — and  then  the  curling  smoke  of  the 
eigarito  threw  its  oblivious  influence  around  to  mar  or  make  a 
ftirther  joy,  as  might  be  determined  by  natural  or  perverted 
taste.  Fearing,  shortly  afterwards,  from  certain  significant  signs, 
a  purpose  to  "  kill  us  with  kindness,"  the  stranger  guests  took 
leave  of  new  made  Talcahuano  Mends,  and  we  literally  "  vamos'd 
the  ranche." 

The  city  of  Concepdon^  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  the 
same  name,  is  but  nine  miles  southeast  by  east  from  Talcahuano, 
the  road  between  them  lying  over  a  nearly  level  sandy  plain, 
with  the  Bay  of  Concepcion  on  its  north  side,  and  the  river 
Biobio  on  the  south,  the  distance  between  these  latter 
being  about  five  miles;  the  road  crossing  this  isthmus  in  a 
diagonal  direction,  to  reach  the  city  of  Concepcion,  which  does 
not  lie  on  the  bay  as  might  be  supposed  by  its  name,  but  upon 
the  north  bank  of  the  Biobio  from  six  to  seven  miles  from  jts 
mouth.  The  location  of  Concepcion  on  the  largest  river  of 
Chile,  and  so  near  to  the  ocean,  might  lead  you  to  the  belief  that 
it  is  an  important  seaport ;  but  .tiiat  river,  although  navigable 
for  light-draught  boats  to  a  greater  distance,  is  obstructed  by 
sand-bars  at  and  within  its  mouth,  rendering  it  impracticable 
for  navigation  of  large  vessels ;  and  hence  Concepcion  is  with- 
out foreign  commerce,  and  dependent  on  Talcahuano  as  a  port 
of  entry.  Its  imports  and  exports  are  carried,  by  the  slow  con- 
veyances of  the  country  already  described,  across  a  nearly  level 
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plain  admirably  adapted  for  a  railroad;  ana  on  which  one 
would  be  built  in  six  weeks  in  Korth  America  nnder  the  pres- 
Bnre  of  a  like  necessity. 

The  population  of  Concepdon  is  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  this  point  anywhere  in  South  America ;  as  well  from  the 
unreliable  basis  of  tiie  census,  as  is  the  case  in  these  coTmtries 
where  ignorance  conceals  the  truth  from  fear  of  some  ulterior  de- 
sign by  government  officials,  as  from  the  fact  that  whatever  state- 
ments are  published  often  embrace  the  population  of  the  depart- 
ment with  that  of  its  chief  town.  The  streets  are  r^ular,  widar 
than  in  any  other  city  of  Chile,  most  of  them  well  paved,  raised  in 
the  middle,  with  side  gutters,  and  with  good  sidewalks  of  hiick 
or  board.  A  handsome  plaza  adorns  the  city,  on  which  is  erected 
a  splendid  mausoleum  to  a  lost  fountain,  or  perhaps  to  com- 
memorate one  that  was  nei)er  fatmd.  It  consists  of  a  bronze 
fluted  Corinthian  column  with  classic  capital,  upon  a  pedestal 
supported  by  four  colossal  mermaids,  trying  certainly  very  in- 
effectually to  blow  limpid  streams  from  sea-shells  held  to  the 
mouth ;  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Ceres,  with 
sheaf  and  sickle,  emblematic  of  the  agricultural  character  of  the 
province.  Its  height  is  nearly  fifty  feet ;  it  was  cast  at  Mimich, 
and  is  a  creditable  monument  of  llie  taste  and  liberality  of  the 
municipality ;  although  it  cinnot  be  denied  that  its  cost  appro- 
priated to  the  introduction  of  pure  water,  would  contribute  more 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  On  one  side  of 
the  plaza  stands  a  large  cathedral,  unfinished  of  course,  and 
has  been  for  one  fourth  of  a  century.  Jolly  priests,  with  "  fat 
capon  lined,"  might  become  less  demonstrative  of  good  living, 
if  churches  had  expended  upon  them  the  liberal  bequests 
designed  for  their  completion.  Doubtless  the  unction  is  laid  to 
the  clerical  soul  that  omniscience  knows  and  approves  the  pious 
offerings,  but  is  indifferent  to  the  application,  needing  neith^ 
decorated  arch  nor  columned  portico  to  perfect  His  glory;  and 
hence  his  servants,  the  administrators  of  tiie  trust,  are  excusable 
for  diverting  them  to  their  own  creature  comforts.  The  trav- 
eller through  South  America  is  often  guilty  of  the  sin  of  believ- 
ing that  if  there  were  not  so  many  priests,  there  would  be  more 
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and  better  religionists ;  fewer  saints,  fewer  sinners ;  not  so  mnch 
selfishness  and  sensuality  behind  the  altar,  more  charity  and 
spirituality  before  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plaza  to  the 
cathedral  stands  the  Intendencia,  a  capacious  and  handsome 
gOTemment  house  in  process  of  completion.  On  a  third  side 
the  extensive  partalea — atcades— of  General  Cruz,  the  favorite 
citiz^i  of  Southern  Chile,  and  nine  years  since  the  nearly  sue* 
cessM  leader  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  overthrowing  the 
Government.  The  fourth  side  is  occupied  by  shops,  plain,  but 
neat  and  cleanly,  as  are  most  of  the  houses  in  the  centre  of  the 
^ty ;  while  the  precincts,  like  those  of  all  Spanish  American 
towns,  present  with  their  reed,  brush,  and  mud  hovels,  and 
tattered  and  half-naked  populace,  a  repugnant  spectacle  of 
squalid  poverty  and  filth. 

In  passing  the  Caeas  de  J^ercicioa  to-day,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  not  noted  these  houses  of  spiritual  jperumoe,  to  be 
found  in  all  considerable  communities  in  this  country.  The 
clergy,  who  no  doubt  are  in  position  to  know  fall  well  the  ex- 
tent of  prevalent  wickedness,  not  only  think  it  necessary  that 
such  establishments  should  exist,  where  syiAil  fiesh  shaU  self- 
infiict  punishment  by  stripes,  pinchings,  hair  jackets,  hard  beds, 
hard  fare,  and  no  fkre  at  all,  for  moral  delinquencies ;  but  also, 
ihsi  it  shall  be  made  to  pay  stated  fees  according  to  possession 
of  worldly  wealth,  for  the  privilege  of  this  exorcism  of  evil, 
under  proper  physical  instruction,  in  authorized  institutions. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  rational  minds,  these  religious  peni- 
tentiaries  are  sought  by  crowds  of  pious  sinners,  during  the  sea- 
son of  Lent  especially ;  who  abandon  for  nine  days  their  homes, 
and  aU  the  obligations  of  domestic  duty,  to  engage  in  a  system 
of  self-castigation,  laceration,  and  deprivation,  which  accom- 
plishes nothing  more  than  the  lifting  of  one  load  of  conscious 
wickedness  from  their  souls,  that  they  may  the  better  bear  that 
whidi  is  in  contemplation  for  the  future. 

Besides  a  beautiful  drive,  promenade,  private  gardens,  and 
shade  trees,  Concepdon  has  in  its  fiourishing  college  and  ex- 
cellent academies,  ornaments  of  still  higher  merit.  In  no  part 
of  Chile  does  the  Uteraiy  education  of  young  ladies  receive  more 
attention. 
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This  city  is  built  in  the  valley  of  Mocha  under  a  spur  of  the 
Coast  Eange  of  mountains ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  more  desirable 
elevation,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  deeper  water  on  the 
Biobio,  it  would  have  been  better  placed  on  a  higher  plateau  a 
little  west  of  its  present  site ;  where  it  would  also  have  been 
nearer  to  the  Bay  of  Conception,  and  to  that  of  San  Vineente. 
With  extensive  and  fertile  provinces  surrounding  it,  abounding 
in  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  beyond  the  pretensions  of 
any  other  part  of  Chile — for  immense  coal-fields  are  located 
but  a  few  miles  south,  and  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  in  its 
yicinity  await  but  their  redemption  from  Arancaiiian  control 
and  the  stretching  forth  the  hand  of  industry  to  yield  rich  pro- 
ductions of  labor — with  mountains  of  metallic  treasury  still 
acknowledging  savage  sway,  and  an  unused  water  power  ample 
for  large  manufacturing  enterprise ;  what  but  the  fostering  and 
protecting  care  of  Government,  the  energy  and  industry  of  its 
own  citizens,  and  capital,  and  foreign  skiU,  are  wanted,  to  make 
Concepcion  what  it  is  designed  by  nature  to  be,  the  great  city 
of  the  Republic,  and  its  commercial,  if  not  its  political  empo- 
rium ?  And  especially  would  this  destiny  become  realized,  i^ 
as  sound  national  policy  dictates,  the  Southern  Railroad  now  in 
progress  down  the  great  valley  should  be  continued  to  this  point, 
affording  an  outlet  for  its  great  productions,  and  means  of  ob- 
taining with  facility  for  the  imdeveloped  interior  the  improved 
implements,  machinery,  labor,  instruction,  and  example  of  emi- 
grants from  countries  that  have  the  lead  of  Chile  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life. 

The  following  facts  relating  to  the  coal  mines  in  this  vicin- 
ity, will  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  Concepcion  as  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  point.  Lota  is  situated  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Arauco  Bay,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  wide, 
an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  but  little  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Biobio  Eiver.  On  this  bay  are  situated  also  Lotilla,  Cham- 
bique,  Colcura,  and  some  other  towns. 

The  principal  coal  mines  now  (1861)  being  worked  are  Cham- 
bique  and  Lotilla,  the  yearly  products  from  which  are  about 
T2,000  tons,  and  inareasing ;  and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
quality  is  fully  equal  to  the  English  coal,  as  it  bums  with  great 
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freedom,  and  generates  steam  rapidly.  The  coals  from  these 
mines  supply  the  English  and  other  steamers  on  this  coast,  and 
are  also  shipped  to  the  ports  of  Coquimbo,  Huasco,  Caldera, 
Chaneral,  &c.,  for  the  smelting  of  copper  ores.  They  are  also 
exported  to  Peru  and  Califomia.  The  price  at  the  mines  is 
$5.50  to  $6  per  ton  delivered  on  board  vessels.  The  company 
has  built  an  iron  mole  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  drop  from  which  car-loads  of  two  and  a  half  tons 
each  can  be  lowered  into  vessels  moored  there.  Yessels  of 
twelve  hundred  tons  have  been  thus  loaded  in  two  days.  In 
addition  to  this  improvement,  a  steam  crane  is  used  for  discharg- 
ing copper  ore,  and  for  the  shipment  of  fire-bricks. 

There  is  also  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
brick, the  clay  being  obtained  in  the  mines,  from  which  30,000 
are  said  to  be  turned  out  per  week,  at  $30  per  thousand  deliv- 
ered on  shipboard.  They  are  considered  superior  to  the  English 
fire-brick,  and  supply  iJie  northern  parts  of  Chile,-  and  also 
Peru.  A  smelting  establishment  ;w^ith  five  furnaces  is  also  in 
operation  here,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  erects 
others.  The  copper  ore  is  brought  from  the  northern  ports  in 
return  for  shipments  of  coal. 

Oarboncillo  (small  coal)  is  used  in  the  smelting,  refining, 
&C.,  of  ores,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  Coal  ig  found 
at  these  mines  from  one  hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  below  the  surface.  At  the  Lota  mine  the  tunnel 
is  two  hundred  and  seventy  yards  long.  The  Chambique  coal 
is  raised  from  below  by  a  steam  engine,  and  being  deposited  in 
cars  they  are  drawn  by  horse  power  to  the  seashore. 

The  mining  company  has  also  an  extensive  machine  foun- 
dry, blacksmith  and  other  shops,  where  all  necessary  castings 
are  made.  There  are  six  hundred  employes  in  the  various  de- 
partments. 

Although  the  Lota  coal  makes  more  smoke,  it  will  raise 
steam  in  shorter  time  than  Engljsh  coal. 

There  is  a  vein  of  superior  fire-brick  clay  about  four  feet  in 
thickness  under  the  vein  of  coal.  The  principal  mine  is  that 
of  Lotilla ;  in  it  there  are  three  seams  of  coal  now  being  worked : 
the  first  is  fifty  yards  beneath  the  surface,  with  a  thickness  of 
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four  feet ;  the  second,  forty  yards  lower,  averaging  two  feet  ten 
inches ;  the  third,  nine  yards  deeper,  is  four  feet  ten  indies 
thick,  under  which  is  found  the  fire-day.  The  dip  of  the  vein 
is  westerly  seven  inches  to  the  yard.  About  thirty  inches  above 
the  third  vein  is  found  a  bed  of  fossils,  as  r^ular  as  the  vein  of 
coal  itself.  These  coal  fields  are  very  extensive,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  present  rate  of  working,  seventy  years  will  be 
required  to  ^diaust  them.  There  are  several  other  mines  of  less 
extent  and  value.  Oolcura  is  about  one  league  west  from  Lota  ; 
formerly  flour  was  manufactured  and  shipped  from  this  place. 
Timber  is  abundant  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cerro  Yilla  Gran,  well  known  as  the  scene  of  a  fierce  bat- 
tle between  the  Spanish  invaders  under  General  Villa  Gran,  and 
the  unconquered  Araucanian  Indians,  who  still  maintain  their 
freedom  in  this  vicinity,  despite  the  arts  of  diplomac^^  and  the 
power  of  their  enemies. 

The  location  of  Concepcion  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  will 
eventually  invite  trade ;  its  climate  is  very  salubrious,  but  like 
'many  other  dties  of  Chile  it  has  suffered  greatiy  frx>m  eartJi- 
quakes.  That  of  1835,  which  shook  Talcahuano  nearly  to  pieces, 
three  immense  sea-waves  washing  away  what  the  tremblii^ 
earth  had  spared,  also  laid  Ooncepcion  in  ruins.  And  Penco, 
seven  miles  off  on  the  southeast  shore  of  the  bay,  over  -vdiose 
unhappy  people  the  arm  of  the  destroying  angd  seems  ever  to 
have  been  outstretched,  was  at  the  same  time  crumbled  into 
dust.  We  rode  over  to  see  the  remains  of  this  town,  once  the 
pride  of  the  Spaniards,  from  the  fine  harbor  on  which  it  stood, 
and  its  neighboring  gold  washings.  It  was  founded  by  Pedro 
Valdivia  in  1550,  and  at  {hat  time  odUed  Conoepcion^  which 
name  it  retained  through  all  its  vicissitudes  of  fortune  v/niH 
1764,  when  it  was  t/rwnsf  erred  to  the  present  dty  of  Ooncep- 
cion on  the  Biobio,  already  described,  which  was  iJien  fownded. 
PencOy  as  I  shall,  to  avoid  confusion  of  terms,  call  the  town  first 
founded  by  Yaldivia  under  a  different  name,  is  as  before  stated 
on  the  southeast  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Concepcion,  ne^  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Andalien,  on  the  southeast  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Concepcion,  and  consists  at  present  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  adobe  houses  and  reed  huts,  with  several  bo* 
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degas  for  storage  of  wool  and  wheat  brought  from  the  adjacent 
ooTintry  for  exportation.  With  the  exception  of  the  old  fortress, 
which  has  chiselled  upon  two  of  its  faces,  with  the  arms  of  Gas* 
tile,  the  nnmbers  1686  and  1687,  indicative  it  is  presumed  of  the 
p^ods  of  its  comm^icement  and  completion,  and  the  stone 
walls  of  which — ^from  five  to  ten  feet  thick — are  gradually  dis- 
appearing to  be  used  in  other  structures,  rather  than  from  nat- 
ural causes  or  terrestrial  phenomena ;  we  looked  in  vain  for  the 
^  ruios  "  and  the  "  fallen  walls  of  temples  and  fortifications,'^  so 
graphicallj  described  by  a  distinguished  fellow-countryman  in 
1854.  What  he  amo  has  been  correctly  and  instructively  pre- 
sented, to  the  extent  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  a  stranger 
whose  opportunities  are  usually  somewhat  restricted.  But  in 
reference  to  these  "  ruins,"  as  in  some  other  matters  about  which 
from  fsdlure  to  examine  for  himself  he  has  relied  upon  the  state- 
ments of  others,  he  was  greatly  misled.  The  only  "  ruins  "  we 
could  find  were  those  of  brush  huts,  undeniably  passing  away 
with  tolerable  speed ;  and  the  probability  is  that  by  next  month 
the  place  that  knows  them  now  "  will  know  them  no  more  for- 
ever." And  as  to  the  "  temples,"  ^'  fallen "  or  standing,  they 
certainly  escaped  the  scrutinizing  search  of  four  Americans,  two 
of  them  Califomians,  who  "prospected"  Penco  through  and 
around  for  relics  of  the  past.  I  remember  to  have  read  this 
poetic  description  of  the  ruins  of  old  Concepcion  to  which  I 
refer,  with  profound  interest  at  the  time  of  its  pubUcation,  and 
felt  badly  treated  when  the  illusion  was  dispelled,  and  the  fact 
was  realized  that  Penco  would  not  disinter  some  moumftil  me- 
m^tos  with  which  to  repay  the  long  pent-up  sympathy  in  her 
behalf! 

But  although  the  proofi  are  not  seen,  having  been.crumbled 
into  dust,  washed  away  by  the  inundating  wave,  or  appropriated 
to  recent  building  purposes,  Penco  has  been  peculiarly  a  victim 
of  desolation.  Having  been  abandoned  by  Villa  Gran  in  1664, 
after  his  terrible  defeat  at  Marigueno,  it  was  burnt  by  the  victo- 
rious Araucanians.  Bebuilt  by  the  Spaniards  in  1666,  it  was 
shortly  after  captured  by  the  young  but  formidable  Indian  diief 
Laut^,  then  only  nineteen  years  old,  who  put  to  death  the  in- 
habitaDts  and  again  destroyed  the  town.    Lautero  was  the  young 
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Araucanian,  who,  we  ar«  told,  when  but  eixteen  years  of  age, 
rallied  his  flying  countrymen  at  the  battle  of  Tucapel,  changed 
a  defeat  into  a  victory,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  Yaldivia,  who 
commanded  the  Spaniards.    An  Indian  Ulmen,  high  in  author- 
ity, having  no  confidence  in  the  peaceful  protestations  of  Valdi- 
via  for  the  future,  despatched  him  with  his  war-club,  and  thus 
terminated  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  had  with  a 
mere  handful  of  soldiers  penetrated  the  heart  of  Chile  for  more 
than  one  thousand  miles,  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  na- 
tives and  natural  obstacles  at  every  step  of  his  progress ;  and 
having  added  a  vast  empire  to  Spain,  had  at  last  his  triumph- 
ant career  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  through  the  agency  of  an 
Indian  boy  taught  to  believe  that  life  was  valueless  without  lib- 
erty, and  who  set  an  example  of  heroism  to  his  faltering  coun- 
trymen that  made  them  invincible  even  by  the  before  uncon- 
quered  Spaniard,    The  deeds  of  the  young  chieftain  Lautero 
were  shortly  afterwards  visited  with  terrible  retribution.    While 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Olaro  on  his  way  to  assault 
Santiago,  he  was  attacked  by  Francisco  de  Yilla  Gran,  whom 
he  had  previously  defeated  at  Marigueno,  and  slain,  with  every 
man  of  the  six  hundred  Araucanians  composing  his  army.  • 

Penco  was  in  1557  rebuilt  by  Garcia  de  Mendoza,  and  forti- 
fied so  strongly  as  to  resist  an  Indian  siege  of  fifty  days.  But 
after  the  defeat  of  Loyola  its  governor  (nephew  of  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits)  when  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
interior  in  1598,  the  Araucanians  again  succeeded  in  capturing 
and  destroying  it.  Again  rebuilt,  it  was  in  1730  swept  away 
by  earthquake  and  inundation.  And  once  more  restored  by  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  doomed  to  another  destruction  by  earthquake 
in  1751;.  the  inhabitants  flying  for  safety  to  the  neighboring 
hills  in  time  to  avoid  death  from  the  inroUing  sea,  which  washed 
off  with  its  retiring  wave  every  vestige  of  habitation.  For  thir- 
teen years  the  inhabitants  remained  undecided  in  purpose,  and 
•flnaUy  the  majority  of  them  resolved  upon  building  the  present 
city  of  Concepcion  seven  miles  off,  on  the  Biobio  Eiver,  in  what 
they  considered  a  more  secure  place  at  least  from  the  ocean 
wave.  A  few  of  the  people,  with  affections  still  clinging  to  the 
scene  of  former  varied  fortunes,  ventured  to  construct  temporary 
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habitations,  thus  perpetuating  the  geographical  identity  of  a 
spot  distinguished  by  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Pence  is  the  fisherman's 
village  of  Lirquen,  occupying  a  wide-mouthed  quebrada.  A 
flour  mill  near  by  gives  employment  to  a  busily-disposed  little 
stream,  that  comes  tumbling  headlong  down  the  valley  as  if 
eagar  for  occupation. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  ports  on  the  Bay  of 
Concepcion,  viz.,  Tom6,  Talcahuano,  Pence,  and  lirquen,  for 
one  year,  ending  1st  April,  1860,  was  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two;  of  which  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  foreign 
ships.  Having  described  the  surroundings  of  this  fine  bay,  I 
now  gUde  over  its  placid  bosom,  with  my  face  turned  toward 
my  native  land;  which,  however  rich  the  resources  of  this  lovely 
Chile ;  however  blest  in  its  physical  advantages  by  the  Hand  of 
a  Beneficent  Creator ;  however  beautifol  its  valleys,  sublime  its 
mountainB,  fertile  its  plains,  numerous  and  enriching  its  rivers, 
bounteous  its  minerals,  salubrious*  its  climate,  diversified  its 
scenery ;  however  calculated  to  charm,  still  cannot  draw  affec- 
tions from  that  northern  home  I  For  is  it  not  a  land  of  civil 
liberty,  political  equality,  and  religious  toleration  ?  Without 
the  blessings  of  which  what  are  soil  and  scenery  ?  What  were 
hills  even  of  silver,  or  mountains  of  gold  ? 

22 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

TOTAfli    CXU8TWISB   ]I<IBXHWABI>— CXnmiTUGIOItf—- OOPPIS   PSODUCT    OF 

TOSEL  TO  OALLAO    KOT  AB   IW.fAW.B  AS  SnAMEB   tO  PAITA— <}ULF   OF  GUATiaVII* 
TO  TUMBES. 

Aboabd  of  the  statinch  American  steamer  "  Bidbio  " — Com- 
mander George  If.  Rogers — ^we  stood  throngh  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  bay  to  the  north-northwest,  between  Qoinqnina 
Island  and  Loberia  Head,  and  shortly  after  changed  onr  conrse 
dne  north,  and  passed  Gnllin  Point  ahd  Oolinmo  Head,  the 
coast  trending  first  a  short  .distance  east,  then  south,  and  then 
retumyig  on  itself  to  form  the  small  Bay  of  Colinmo,  which, 
affords  secure  shelter  for  coasters  in  heavy  southwesters.  It  is 
back  of  this  bay  that  the  coal  strata  of  Chile  are  first  seen,  which 
stretch  to  the  south  as  &r  as  the  Island  of  Chiloe,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  miles. 

Prom  Coliumo  Bay,  for  fifty-six  miles  north  to  Cape  Caiv 
ranza,  and  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Itata  River,  the  shore  line, 
is  high  and  partially  wooded.  Off  Cape  Carranza  the  rock  13 
found,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  firom  shore,  on  which  the 
Chilean  war-steamer  was  wrecked  in  1866  vrfth  a  loss  of  four 
hundred  lives.  Seventeen  miles  ftirther  north,  in  latitude  85® 
20^,  close  in  shore  is  a  rock  of  imposing  size,  from  its  Gothic  ap- 
pearance known  as  La  Iglesia — ^die  church — an  opening  like  a 
doorway  of  corresponding  architecture,  contributing  to  the  re- 
semblance. And  from  half  to  one  mile  beyond  are  two  pyra- 
midal rocky  masses,  the  one  named  Las  Yentanas,  from  its 
window-like  openings,  the  other  Piedra  Lobos — ^being  the  resort 
of  seals ;  they  mark  the  mouth  of  the  River  Maul6.  The  Cerro 
Mutiin  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  recedes  in  such  a  manner 
near  its  mouth,  as  to  enclose  a  semicircular  plain  on  which 
stands  the  town  of  ConstUimon^  oftien  provincially  called  Maul4, 
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from  the  river.  Oonstitucion  has  three  thonsand  inhabitants,  a 
dirty  plaza,  nnfinished  cathedral,  indifferent  one-story  houses, 
bodegas,  and  ordinary  corporate  buildings.  It  enjoys  the  trade 
of  the  largest  portion  of  the  Provinces  of  Talca  and  Manl* ;  but 
until  greater  enterprise,  industry,  skill,  and  capital  are  brought 
to  the  development  of  these  fine  portions  of  the  republic ;  until 
the  natives  seek  to  put  to  better  account  the  long  neglected  gifts 
of  nature,  and  Government  renders  more  accessible  and  safe 
this  harbor,  Oonstitucion  cannot  reap  the  great  advantages  its 
relative  position  as  a  natural  entrepot  would  give  it.  From 
Constitncion  north  the  boldness  of  the  coast  diminishes  until 
near  Algaroba  Point,  when  it  becomes  cliflfy  with  high  land  in 
the  neighborhood.  About  Curauma  Head  are  high  cliffi  also, 
and  beyond  it  the  land  rises  steeply  to  the  ranges  of  that  name ; 
in  the  distance,  if  the  weather  be  dear,  the  Campana  (bell)  de 
Quillota,  six  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  being  seen ;  and  even 
the  far-off  Andes  may  sometimes  be  discerned,  with  the  majes- 
tic Aconcagua  in  surpassing  altitude.  A  few  miles  past  the 
heights  of  Curauma  is  Curaumilla  Point,  and  seven  miles  far- 
ther Valparaiso  Point  bounds  the  bay  of  that  name,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Talcahuano,  making  an  aggr^ate  of 
three  thousand  miles  of  the  Pacific  shore  of  South  America 
firom  Panama  to  Hm  Bay  of  Arauco ;  all  of  which,  and  even 
farther  south,  is  traversed  by  a  continuous  line  of  British  steam- 
ers. The  only  opposition  is  on  the  short  route  firom  Valparaiso 
to  Arauco  Bay,  by  the  North  American  steamer  Biobio,  Capt. 
Severs,  a  thorough  seaman  and  familiar  with  the  navigation 
and  interests  of  this  coast.  What  will  be  the  result  of  individ- 
ual competition  on  a  partial  route  with  a  wealthy  corporation 
that  aims  at  monopoly,  and  a  connected  lin^to  support  it,  must 
depend  on  the  disposition  of  those  interested  in  trade  to  main- 
tain it  at  remunerative  rates  of  passage  and  fireight,  rather  than 
patronize  one  which,  whatever  liberality  it  may  show  when  con- 
strained by  opposition,  is  sure  to  recognize  in  them  only  contrib- 
utors to  its  oppressive  exactions  whenever  it  shall  be  in  position 
to  exercise  exclusive  controL 

One  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Chile  is  copper.  It 
may  be  useftQ  to  give  the  substance  of  information  derived  from 
one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
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extraordinary  richnesB  of  Chile  in  this  metal.  The  foUowmg 
table  will  show  the  exports  in  a  given  period  of  the  various 
forms  of  bars,  regains,  and  ore : 

Qtatemxst  (in  copper  and  eontenU)  of  the  Exports  of  Copper  Ba/r9y  EeguluSy 
and  Ore8y/rom  Chile^from  1848  to  1867,  inclmive. 

Tons  of  22  auintali. 


1848. 

Bara    Begolna.     Orea  Total 

England, 1690   1193   664  8487 

Umted  States, 2780   887    76  8742 

France, 1582     8    ..  1586 

Germany, 27   284   172  488 


5929   2817    901   9147 


1849. 

Ban.    Begolna.      Orea.  Total. 

8087      1406        814  4812 

8988        186        226  4348 

741           ..•         ..  741 

112          27        164  293 


7878      1618        698     10194 


> 

EnoliinH 

Ban. 

.     8247 

..     4256 

.       838 

.       800 

8686 

'  1860. 

Begolna.    Orea. 

2570        889 
268         100 

•   a                          •   • 

119            1 
2952        490 

Total 

6206 

4619 

838 

420 

Banb 

2866 

8562 

59 

99 

5776 

1861. 

Begnlna.     Orea. 

1219         874 
856         148 

202          88 

1776        550 

Total 
8758 

United  States,.... 

France, 

Germany, 

405O 

59 

884 

• 

12078 

8101 

1862. 

1863. 

Bara. 

Begnlna. 

Orea. 

Total 

Bare. 

Begnlna. 

Orea. 

Total. 

England, 

United  States,.... 

..     8216 

8112 

1468 

7796 

714 

2080 

2168 

4952 

.     5758 

486 

681 

6719 

4184 

581 

1218 

6928 

France, 

..       108 

•  • 

.  • 

108 

|8 

• . 

•  • 

98 

Germany, 

..      469 
9680 

409 
8966 

169 
2168 

1027 

754 
5760 

802 
2918 

178 
8649 

1284 

16644 

12212 

1864. 

1866. 

Bara. 

Begnlna. 

Oreai 

Total 

Bara 

Begnlna. 

Orea 

Total 

England, 

United  States,.... 

.     1987 

2819 

8269 

8076 

4419 

6256 

8489 

14118 

.     4589 

426 

670 

6688 

2207 

127 

1045 

8879 

France, 

.       962 

•  • 

•  • 

962 

972 

27 

•  • 

999 

Germany, 

.       282 

» 

7818 

688 
8988 

107 
4046 

1077 

611 

8209 

546 
6954 

688 
6087 

1769 

16797 

20260 

England, 

United  States,. 

France, 

Germany, . . . . 


1866. 

Bara     Begnlna.    Orea  Total. 

986   7964   8864  12814 

8684   1775   1161  6610 

1481    112    181  1874 

124    183    588  840 


6226   9984-  5729   2988 


1867. 

Bara   Begnlna     Orea 

2188  10976 

1996  1617 

1666  62 

822  948 


Total 

4188  17247 

1286  4798 

28  1656 

540  1805 


6016     18498      6984    26498 


N.  B. — ^In  the  aboye  statement  ban  are  considered  tiaJiM  copper ,  regulm  as  half 
copper^  and  oree  as  such,  of  mispedfied  richness. 
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The  exporia  from  Chile  for  1868,  and  the  first  nine  months 
of  1859,  collected  from  authentic  sources,  were,  to  wit : 

Quintals.  QaintaK 

Begulns,  1868^ 427,662  GiTing  fine  coi^>er,    216,757 

To  Sept,  1869, . .     279,842  "  "  186,217 


(i 


Total, « 707,604        Total  copper  oontents,      861,974 

Or  about  60  per  cent  for  the  average  ley. 

Qnintala.  Qnintalfli 

'  Ores,  1868, 1,018,216  Giving  fine  copper,    220,448 

"     To  Sept.,  1869,....      616,122  "  "  186,606 

Or  about  22  per  cent  for  the  average  ley. 

Of  the  whole  imports  of  copper  into  England  in  1868,  it  is 
satisfactorily  ascertained  from  Parliamentary  returns  of  that  year, 
that  Chile  supplied  66  per  cent. 

In  estimating  the  eflfect  of  the  copper  production  of  this  part 
of  the  world  upon  the  copper  interests  of  commerce  at  large,  it 
must  be  stated  that  BoUvia,  adjoining  Chile,  exports  copper 
largely,  which  for  all  business  purposes  is  the  same  as  if  it  was 
sent  from  ChUe,  for  it  is  chiefly  produced  by  Chile  enterprise ; 
that  is,  by  labor  and  capital  of  people  living  in  Chile,  either 
natives  or  foreigners.  Hence  the  importance  of  considering 
Chile  as  a  copper  producing  country,  in  all  interested  calcula- 
tions relative  to  this  article.  If  all  the  exports  of  Bolivia  and 
Chile  were  sent  to  England,  which  is  admittedly  the  great 
copper  market  of  the  world,  they  would  compose  70  per  cent, 
of  her  entire  imports ;  and  including  her  own  production  and 
that  of  Ireland,  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  worid,  the  impor- 
tation from  Chile  and  Bolivia  would  amount  to  one-hdlf  of  aU^ 
loth  imported  a/nd  jproduoed.  The  truth  is  that,  with  copper 
riches  perfectly  fabulous,  Chile  has  been  too  much  overlooked 
by  commercial  statisticians.  There  is  one  mine  alone  in  the 
Province  of  Coquimbo  (Tamayo),  belonging  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual, which  produces  annually  more  than  six  times  the  entire 
imports  of  copper  into  England  from  Spain;  and  nearly  as 
much  as  the  imports  into  England  from  Australia  and  Cuba  put 
together.  Yet  this  mine  has  not  been  publicly  noticed ;  nor  has 
that  either  in  the  north  of  Atacama  recently  discovered,  and 
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belonging  to  another  private  individual,  winch  yields  as  mnch 
copper  annually  (7,000  tons)  as  is  imported  into  England  from 
Spain  and  aU  other  countries^  except  Australia  and  Cuba.  These 
two  Chile  mines  together  "jproduce  as  much  copper  as  is  imported^ 
into  Engkmd  from  every  other  coimtry  in  the  worldj  except 
Chile  hersdf! 

But  in  estimating  the  importance  of  the  Chile  supply,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  she  exports  lai^ely  to  other  countries 
as  well  as  England,  which  influences  the  English  market  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  finding  its  way  into  England  imdi/recQy^  bxit 
being  credited  to  the  country  whence  it  last  came  ;  and 
secondly,  England,  being  the  great  copper  market,  whatever 
supplies  Chile  sends  direct  to  other  countries  diminishes  by  so 
much  the  demand  of  those  countries  in  England. 

The  exact  exports  of  copper  produced  by  Chile  and  Bolivia 
in  1858,  were : 

Qolntala  QolntalSb            Tons. 

Bar  Copper, 189,181  oontaimng  188,610  or   *8,846  Pure  Gopper. 

Eegulua, 481,181  "         217,840  "     9,8*79         " 

Ores, 1,219,616  "         268,188  "  11,968         " 

Of  these  there  were  sent  to  England — 

Bar  €k>pper, 98,867    oontainisg    91,061 

Begalus, 888,642  "         170,246 

Ores, 807,182  "         168,186 


Tonfl. 

or 

4,189  Pure  Cc^ipec 

t( 

7,788         " 

<( 

7,417 

Pure  Copper, 424,881  19,294 

In  other  words,  of  all  the  copper  product  exported  by  Chile 
and  Bolivia  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  1858,  there  was  sent  to 
England,  in  the  shape  of — 

'    Bar  Copper,  about 60  per  cent 

Regulus,         "     77       " 

Ores,  "     62       " 

Altogether  in  Pure  Coi^)er, 64  per  cent 

Leaving  86  per  cent.,  or  10,894  tons  of  pure  copper  for  other 
countries.  These  statements  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
production  of  Chile  must  rule  the  copper  market,  and  point  out 
the  importance  of  its  consideration  by  all  engaged  in  the  trade. 
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A  practical  miner  and  smelter,  who  recently  made  a  careful  re- 
connoissance  of  the  new  copper  region  in  the  north  of  Atacama, 
sajB  that  "the  copper  in  this  district  may  be  measured  by 
leagues/'  and  the  mines  being  near  the  coast  are  not  so  subject 
to  the  controlling  influences  upon  mule  transportation,  of  an 
arid  coitntry  and  an  absence  of  culture — ^want  of  water  and 
grass.  And  but  a  few  days  since,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in 
that  vicinity  informed  me  that  the  coj^er  ore  did  not  lay  in 
veins  but  was  piled  up  in  inexhaustible  hills,  from  which  it  wae 
literally  dug  down. 

Number  of  ftimaces  in.  the  Province  of  Capiapo  69 — of 
which  26  are  working,  and  83  suspended  for  repair  and  other- 
wise. 

Number  of  furnaces  in  the  Province  of  Huasco  30 — of  which 
18  are  working,  and  12  suspended. 

Nxunber  of  ftimaces  in  the  Province  of  Coquimbo  63 — of 
which  11  are  working,  and  52  suspended. 

The  loss  of  copper  from  ftimaces  not  in  operation  is  16,160 
qxdntals  per  day. 

To  avoid  detention  at  Valparaiso  by  awaiting  for  the  next 
steamer,  I  took  passage  on  the  ship  ^^  Caroline  Eeed,"  Douglas, 
master,  bound  for  Callao,  and  getting  out  of  harbor  to  be  be- 
calmed within  sight  of  the  city  for  twelve  hours,  it  was  not 
imtil  next  day  that  a  south-southwester  came  along  which 
carried  us  before  it  cheerily  for  a  couple  of  days.  Baffling 
winds  then  followed,  and  finally  almost  a  dead  calm,  and  we 
were  doomed  from  ike  27°  to  tiie  24*^  of  south  latitude  to  en- 
counter almost  literally  the  condition  described  by  Captains 
Parker  and  Fitz  Boy,  when,  after  saying  that  the  winds  from 
September  to  March  generally  blow  from  the  south-southeast 
to  Bonthwest,  yet  add  that,  ^^  sometimes  during  the  summer,  for 
three  or  four  successive  days,  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind,  the 
sky  being  beautiftilly  dear,  with  a  nearly  vertical  sun."  Indeed 
dniing  six  days  there  was  at  times  not  sufficient  motion  of  the 
air  to  give  the  ship  steerage  way,  and  she  wallowed  in  a  glassy 
sea  at  the  mercy  of  the  lazy  swells ;  while  occasionally,  she  crept 
along  as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the  marine  in- 
sects which  had  extinguished  their  phosphorescent  lamps,  usually 
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illnmimng  this  part  of  the  Pacific  coast.    The  only  noise  that 
disturbed  a  qniet  like  that  of  Katnre's  death  was  the  clatter  and 
^  swash  of  the  ship's  pump,  at  frequent  intervals,  giving  notice 
that  she  was  not  seaworthy.    Before  the  end  of  this  voyage  the 
passengers  had  reason  to  regret  the  confidence  they  had  reposed 
in  the  declarations  of  the  captain,  who  was  also  part  owner,  and 
who,  by  a  large  show  of  outward  sanctity,  managed  for  a  time 
to  conceal  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  absolute  rascality. 
By  the  testimony  of  two  intelligent  French  passengers,  this 
vessel  was  ascertained  to  be  leaking  badly  immediately  on  get- 
ting to  sea  from  New  York.    Having  received  a  coat  of  paizit 
and  tar  after  doubling  the  Horn,  she  was  to  be  sold  on  specula- 
tion in  the  Pacific,  to  the  bottom  of  which  she  wiU  probably 
make  her  next  voyage.    It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  tale 
of  grievances,  however  annoying  to  others  less  favored  than 
myself.    But  having  some  experience,  I  may  advise   others 
preparing  for  a  voyage,  to  assure  themselves  beforehand  of  the 
condition  of  the  ship  and  her  supplies,  and  also  the  character  of 
the  master — ^his  nautical  knowledge,  honesty,  and  regard  for 
the  decent  observances  of  life.    The  usual  winds  at  this  season 
finally  befriended  us,  and  in  fifteen  days  from  Valparaiso  we 
anchored  in  Callao  harbor — distance  fourteen  hundred  miles. 
The  voyage  in  this  direction  is  ofl;en  made  in  much  less  time. 

The  British  steamer  Lima  was  taken  a  few  days  aft«r  for 
Paita.  We  passed  the  unimportant  little  seaports  on  the  Peru- 
vian coast,  of  Huacho,  Sape,  Casma,  Samanco,  Santa,  Huanchaco, 
Malabrigo,  Pacasmayo,  Lambayeque,  no  one  of  them  worthy  of 
special  description,  and  reached  Paita  in  two  and  a  half  days. 
At  several  of  the  towns  above  named,  and  at  some  other  parts  of 
the  Peruvian  coast,  landing  is  effected  with  difficulty,  and  only 
to  be  accomplished  both  by  passengers  and  for  merchandise,  by 
CcibiMfm  f  which  are  bundles  of  reeds,  lashed  together  and 
turned  up  at  the  bow,  and  being  very  light  are  thrown  from  the 
top  of  the  surf  to  the  beach,  wl^n  the  boatmen  jump  off  and 
carry  it  beyond  the  next  breaker ;  or  a  stronger  and  larger  raft 
called  BdUa  is  often  used,  made  by  lashing  together  logs  of  tiiie 
cabbage-palm,  with  a  platform  of  thick  boards  or  logs  raised 
about  two  feet,  on  which  merchandise  is  placed.    These  oft^en 
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are  provided  with  a  large  lug-sail,  and  they  may  frequently  be 
seen  going  np  and  down  the  beach,  and  through  the  surf,  with 
impnm<7. 

Of  Paita  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  a  previous  description. 
It  is  a  wretched  compound  of  clerical  licentiousness  and  popu- 
lar indolence  and  corruption,  seasoned  with  a  spice  of  foreign 
mercantile  craft.  I  saw  the  robed  priest  tie  his  game-cock  at 
the  church  door,  where  he  crowed  a  chorus  to  a  solemn  mass 
celebrated  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  dollars,  for  the  repose  of 
the  Boul  of  a  deceased  citizen,  who  it  was  understood  was  to  be 
absolved  from  all  his  sins,  including  that  of  cheating  his  doc|x)r 
— as  the  unfortunate  medico  himself  said ;  while  the  passers-by, 
indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  within,  saluted  the  edifice  by 
taking  off  their  hats  and  making  a  profound  salaam,  as  they 
hurried  on,  some  of  them  to  the  neighbouring  cock-pit,  others 
to  the  mole  to  gape  at  the  shrewd  stranger  embark  and  dis- 
embark the  commodities  of  Paita  trade,  and  the  Yankee 
whaler  transship  his  oil  that  he  might  bear  away  for  another 
"  catch." 

The  bark  "Dominga"  being  up  for  Tumbes,  whither  I  was 
bound,  I  despatched  business  at  Paita  and  sailed  thence  with 
her  master  Thomas  Lee,  who,  after  recent  experience,  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  united  the  deportment  of  a  gentleman  to  the 
qualifications  of  a  seaman.  Doubling  Point  Parina  and  Cape 
Blanco,  we  steered  north-northeast  up  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil; 
and  two  days  after,  the  wind  having  died  away,  we  came  to 
anchor  six  or  seven  miles  west  of  Malpelo  Point,  in  lati- 
tude 3°  29'  south  and  longitude  80°  30'  west,  a  sailing  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  our  port  of 
departure.  The  following  day  bringing  no  signs  of  a  breeze. 
Captain  Lee  and  myself  took  the  ship's  boat,  and  coasted  with- 
in a  mile  or  two  of  a  low  shore  covered  with  scrubby  trees, 
and  rimmed  by  a  continuous  line  of  breakers ;  which,  stretching 
further  out  at  the  Point  broke  high  and  wildly  over  the  reef, 
growling  a  fierce  warning  not  to  venture  too  near.  Six  miles 
northeast  of  Malpelo  Point  brought  us  to  the  present  mouth  of 
the  Tumbes  River,  in  latitude  3*^  21'  south,  and  longitude  80® 
17'  w^t,  off  which,  vessels  touching  here  for  supplies  of  wood. 
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water,  and  fresh  vegetables,  usually  anchor.  Formerly  the 
river  emptied  into  the  so-called  Bay  of  Tmnbes,  nearer  to  Mai- 
pelo  Point ;  but  heavy  freshets  in  the  rainy  season  occasionaUy 
change  the  channel,  and  at  present  its  principal  mouth  is  found, 
as  before  stated,  six  miles  from  the  Point.  An  American  ship 
and  a  bark  were  seen  lying  at  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  off 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  about  thr^e  hundred  yards 
wide ;  and  across  it  is  a  sand-bar,  on  which  in  stormy  weather 
there  is  a  furious  surf,  making  the  entrance  dangerous  even  to 
well-manned  and  managed  boats.  We  were  fortunate  in  our 
passage  over  the  bar  without  getting  swamped ;  an  event  for 
mutual  congratalation,  when,  just  within  the  surf^  we  saw  several 
sharks,  and  many  alligators,  for  which  this  river  is  noted — 
apparently  awaiting  with  impatience  the  breakfast  of  which 
doubtless  they  would  have  been  gratified  to  have  had  us  to  form 
the  foreign  dish.  Half  a  mile  within  the  river  is  Btrivuig  to 
make  for  itself  a  new  channel  across  the  low  sandy  peninsula 
which  separates  it  from  the  gulf  on  the  west  side :  the  next 
freshet  may  accomplish  this  cut  off.  At  high  tide  the  ]>reakers 
are  even  now  seen  to  roll  across  the  intermediate  tongue  of  land, 
and  mingle  their  foam  at  this  part  of  the  stream  with  the 
turbid  current  of  the  Tumbes.  One  mile  above,  the  river 
becomes  narrowed  to  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  the  dark  rich  afluvial 
banks  being  covered  in  places  by  a  heavy  growth  of  M(mgrove^ 
while  in  others  they  are  entirely  concealed  by  dense  thickets  of 
intermingling  verdure.  The  tortuous  stream,  doubling  upon 
itself  at  every  few  hxtndred  yards,  precluded  the  view  beyond ; 
so  that  our  progress  was  constantly  revealing  new  scenes  and 
objects  of  interest  and  beauty.  Birds  of  gay  plumage,  rivalling 
the  tropical  verdure  and  flowers  in  richness  and  brightness  of 
coloring,  welcomed  us  with  strange  song ;  and  the  flag-roof 
bamboo  huts,  but  little  larger  than  dove-cots,  raised  on  posts 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground  for  protection  against  venomous 
reptiles  and  inundation,  stood  in  small  clearings  to  show  that 
the  humble  occupants  of  these  ranches  enjoy  the  beauties  and 
the  rich  productions  of  this  tropical  garden  as  well  as  their 
lordlier  neighbors  Don  Mariano  and  Don  Somontes;  whose 
magnificient  chaoraa^  adorned  with  the  cocoa,  lime,  orange, 
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plantam,  and  banana,  and  shaded  by  groves  of  the  algaroba, 
gnaehapeli,  amariyo,  secca,  cedro,  and  charan,  bordered  the 
river,  in  whose  mirrored  bosom  they  gazed  on  their  own  re- 
flected charms.  These  conntry-seats  showed  affluence  and 
taste.  # 

It  was  at  the  plantation  of  the  ktter  gentleman,  Don  Jos6 
Somontes,  about  three  miles  up  stream,  that  we  stopped  to  pro- 
cure horses  to  go  by  land  two  miles  to  the  town  of  Tumbes, 
thus  avoiding  the  more  tedious  river  route  against  the  current 
— ^by  which  the  town  is  seven  miles  from  the  gulf.  Horses 
nvere  furnished,  but  not  xmtil  a  promise  was  exacted  to  return 
and  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  his  house.  Having  been  fer- 
ried over  the  river  we  struck  across  a  level,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  river-bank  an  indifferently  cultivated  plain, 
for  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  which  brought  us  to  the  modem 
town  of  Tunibes. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

MODIRN    TUMBU — BUINS    OF    ANCUNT    TUirBB&— GULF    OF    GUATAQUIL — ^ISLAIID  <»    XL 
MUXETO— ISLAND  OF  PUNA— OUATAQUIL  RIYXB— OITT  OF   GUAYAQUIL. 

TmfBES  has  a  population  of  about  three  thonsand,  there 
being  but  few  of  the  pure  European  blood,  more  of  unmixed 
Indian  descent,  and  still  a  larger  portion  of  mongrels.  The 
houses  differ  from  those  heretofore  described  in  that  a  greater 
number  of  them  are  two-story  buildings ;  not  because  earth- 
quakes are  not  both  frequent  and  severe  on  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, but  from  the  facility  of  procuring  cane  and  bamboo  aa 
building  materials,  which  readily  yield  to  such  terrestrial 
motions  and  shocks  without  falling.  Posts  of  oUga/robiit — com- 
monly known  as  iron-wood — crotched  at  the  upper  end,  are 
planted  deeply  in  the  ground.  These,  simply  divested  of  bark, 
are  used  of  their  natural  shape,  as  from  the  metallic  hardness  of 
the  #ood  no  plane  will  make  an  impression  on  it.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  no  nail  being  capable  of  penetrating  it,  the  cross 
timbers  are  lashed  to  the  uprights  by  witk^  of  passmfa  ha/rk^ 
and  twigs  of  the  h^uco  ;  both  of  them  being  strong,  pliant,  and 
more  durable  than  hempen  rope.  The  walls  are  made  of  inter- 
laced bamboo  sticks,  plastered  with  mud,  and  sometimes  white- 
washed. The  ceiling  is  of  board,  or  muslin ;  the  roof,  framed  of 
large  guayaquil  cane,  hollow  and  light,  is  crossed  thickly  with 
bamboo  for  the  support  of  a  thick  flag  thatch ;  and  the  floor  is 
made  of  large  guayaquil  cane,  partially  split  into  small  ribs  in 
such  manner  as  to  allow  its  being  spread  out  like  a  board  with 
a  bamboo  substratum,  on  cane  rafters,  forming  a  compact,  cool, 
and  elastic,  though  rather  noisy  material  to  walk  on.  The, 
light  fantastic  toe  may  not  trip  on  it — 
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"  Nor  stealthy  pace 
Toward  his  design  moye  like  a  ghost  "— 

whatever  its  purpose,  without  detection.  The  rude  algaroba 
pillars  within  the  best-bnilt  houses,  are  sometimes  covered  with 
marbled  paper,  as  are  also  the  walls,  and  put  on  quite  a  show 
of  style.  The  form  and  adornments  may  be  peculiar,  but  cer- 
tamly  neither  iron  nor  marble  can  be  stronger  than  the  algaroba 
column.  The  projecting  roofs  are  supported  by  posts  in  front 
of  the  houses ;  and  when  many  of  these  adjoin,  a  continuous 
arcade  is  thus  formed  which  protects  pedestrians  from  sun  and 
rain.  Sidewalks  and  streets  are  unpaved.  May  other  travel- 
lers visiting  this  town  meet  with  as  kind  friends  as  I  dicJto  ex- 
tend to  them  private  hospitalities !  The  Posada  of  Tumbes  is 
a  wretched  counterfeit  of  an  inn.  If  your  dinner  were  cooked 
under  your  own  eye,  superintended  by  a  greasy  mulatto  wench 
whose  fat  hung  about  her  in  folds,  and  who  with  the  same 
wooden  spoon  stirred,  tasted,  and  stirred,  ad  inJmUtmi^  during 
the  interesting  process,  the  various  dishes  designed  for  your 
use,  with  a  view  doubtless  of  seasoning  them  to  yov/r  Uhmg^  do 
you  think  you  would  Uke  them  at  all  ?  Of  course  you  would 
pay  for  the  culinary  exhibition,  and  the  natives  would  be 
amazed  that  you  had  left  the  meal  untouched ;  and  perhaps  you 
would  be  somewhat  surprised  yourself,  after  having  felt  an  hour 
before  as  if  no  number  of  dishes  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  could 
stagger  your  appetitel  It  was  necessary  to  work  day  and  night, 
in  order  to  finish  business  in  time  to  reach  Guayaquil  for  the 
next  steamer  thence  to  Panama.  But  how  to  get  to  Guayaquil, 
was  a  question  not  easy  of  solution.  Two  means  were  possibly 
attainable — ^to  hire  a  small  one-masted  river  "  bunque,"  or 
"  cliata,"  with  one  large  square  sail,  and  no  shelter  but  that  of 
a  thatched  arch  open  before  and  behind ;  or  procure  a  row-boat 
capable  of  carrying  sail  if  the  wind  should  favor.  The  latter 
alone  could  be  relied  on ;  for  if  becalmed,  the  bunque  would  fail 
to  arrive  in  time  for  the  steamer,  and  two  or  three  weeks  would 
elapse  before  another  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  sailing 
for  Panama.  After  some  trouble,  a  boat  and  four  rowers  were 
*hired  to  carry  me  to  Guayaquil,  for  fifty-six  dollars ;  but  no 
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temptation  would  induce  the  crew  to  start  short  of  a  day's  prep* 
aration ;  and  it  was  determined  to  occupy  that  interval  in 
Tisiting  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Tumbes,  now  called  Corales^  where 
Pizarro  first  landed  in  Peru  in  1527.  Our  projected  adv^ature 
made  it  necessary  to  cross  the  river  Tumbes,  which  we  had 
ascended  a  few  miles  by  boating  the  day  before,  and  whidi  may 
be  navigated  by  canoes  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  beyond  the 
town,  where  its  falls  interrupt  further  progress,  although,  head- 
ing in  the  Andes  it  has  a  length  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles. 
This  river  was  the  former  Spanish  line  of  separation  between 
the  Yiceroyalties  of  Lima  and  Quito ;  and  hence  between  the 
States*of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  although  the  former  has  for  some 
time  claimed  to  the  Macara,  about  twenty  miles  furth^  north. 
Since  the  accession  of  Castilla  to  power,  he  is  ever  ready  to  make 
this  an  excuse  for  intermeddling  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ecuar 
dor.  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  Peru  has  led  to  a  proposi- 
tion of  General  Mores  for  a  union  of  the  States  of  Ecuador, 
Kew  Granada,  and  Yenezuela,  for  common  defence  against  the 
aggression  of  more  powerM  neighbors,  which  would' effectually 
arrest  the  encroachments  of  Castilla. 

Having  crossed  by  the  ferry-boat,  we  found  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  horses  in  waiting,  which  had  been  provided  by 
L.  G.  Sanford,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul,  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Co- 
lumbus, a  graduate  in  medicine  of  a  North  American  Univer- 
sity ;  with  whom,  and  several  other  friends,  I  started  for  the 
ruins  of  the  temple,  after  having  refreshed  ourselves  at  the 
chacra  of  the  hospitable  Don  Manuel  Bodriguez,  with  a  luscious 
draught  of  cocoanut  water,  fi:«sh  from  trees  growing  in  profti- 
sion  on  the  river  bank.  To  see  a  native  almost  walk  up  the 
perpendicular  trunk  of  a  tree  without  any  thing  adventitious  to 
assist  him,  and  pluck  the  pulpy  and  juicy  fruit  fi^m  the  tufted 
top  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  would  lead  you  to  think  that  he 
had  been  taking  lessons  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the  monkey 
tribe. 

Our  road  was  westwardly,  and  deep  with  dust,  for  it  was  die 
dry  season,  and  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  months.  Several 
well-cultivated  chacras  skirted  the  way,  until  we  came  to  a  very 
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Iieayilj-timbered  Algaroba  forest ;  the  trees  looking  as  if  they 
were  the  memorials  of  ages  that  had  gone  before  us,  and  had 
been  moulded  of  u-on,  or  been  hewn  from  dark  imperishable 
pock.  Tropical  vines  were  seen  clambering  up  their  knarled 
and  stalwart  trunks,  clothing  them  in  verdure,  and  clinging  with 
feeble  tendrils  to  brawny  limbs ;  while  iris-hued  flowers  bloomed 
abn£r  the  wayside,  fit  companions  of  the  birds  that  flashed  their 
rich  plmnage  from  bough  to  bough. 

About  five  miles  brought  us  to  the  old  bed  of  the  river 
Tumbes,  now  dry,  and  since  the  change  of  its  channel  only  oo- 
casionally  containing  water  when  the  river  is  greatly  swollen  by 
heavy  rains.  Crossing  this,  dry-shod,  we  mounted  the  opposite 
bank  of  thirty  or  forty  fiaet,  and  passing  some  bamboo  houses 
sparsely  scattered  over  a  level  of  a  half  mile,  came  to  hills, 
skirted  by  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  deep.  Along  this  we  rode, 
circling  the  hills,  the  sides  of  which,  in  many  places,  appeared 
supported  by  dilapidated  walls,  built  of  large  boulders  in  some 
places,  in  others  presenting  the  distinct  rectangular  outlines  of 
large  adobes,  seamed  with  shingle  or  cobble  stones.  Some  of 
these  may  have  upheld  superincumbent  structures  now  no  more. 
On  crossing  oyer  some  of  the  least  elevated  of  ^he  hills,  small 
quadrangular  stone  foundations  were  observed,  as  of  houses ; 
while  the  larger  size,  and  perfectly  r^ular  and  level  surface  of 
other  places,  indicated  the  probable  existence  there  of  streets 
and  public  squares.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  where  we  crossed 
the  old  bed  of  the  river,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  hill  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  surroundings.  Off  to  the  west,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, ^  JPimta  OwrrUa  formed  the  northern  termination  of  a 
range  of  hills,  the  PadwroneSj  which,  stretching  away  to  the 
southward,  throws  off  a  smaller  spur  to  the  eastward,  upon  the 
several  eminences  of  which  the  ancient  city  of  Tumbes  was 
built,  supposed  to  have  had  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  hill  on  which  we  stood  is  the  northernmost  of  the  spur,  and 
is  isolated  from  the  rest  by  a  narrow  space  bounding  its  south- 
em  foot.  To  the  north  of  this  isolated  hill,  four  miles  distant, 
is  plainly  seen  the  Bay  of  Txunbes,  in  which  Francisco  Pizarro 
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cast  anchor  when  he  fiist  feasted  his  eyes  on  this  land  of  prom- 
ise. And  spreading  out  from  the  Padarones  Range  on  the  west, 
to  the  river  Tnmbes  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  a 
level  plain,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  was  watered  by 
innnmerable  small  canals,  fed  by  the  large  aqnednct  circling 
the  hill-sides  before  described,  that  tapped  the  Tnmbes  Kiver 
at  a  height  sufficient  to  distribute  water  to  the  town,  and  the 
outspread  plain  before  it.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  beauty, 
fertility,  and  wealth  of  bountiful  nature  and  human  industry 
unrolled  before  him,  should  have  fiUed  the  Spanish  intrude 
with  amazement;  and  that  he  should  have  become  inspired 
with  visions  of  the  magnificent  conquest  that  this  transcend- 
ently  beautiful  portal  of  Peru  opened  to  his  imagination. 

On  the  level  smnmit  of  the  hill  which  we  had  ascended  and 
carefuUy  explored,  were  seen  parts  of  a  Bymmetrical  qnadran- 
gular  wall  of  great  thickness,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
and  four  hundred-  and  twenty  feet  wide,  enclosing  the  remains 
of  massive  walls,  abutments,  and  arches,  nearly  all  prostrated, 

and  natural  causes ;  earthquake,  fire,  and  storm  aiding  the  hand 
of  man  in  the  work  of  destruction.  There  stDl  are  visible, 
however,  some  large  adobe  blocks,  with  intermediate  water- 
washed  stones,  doubtless  from  the  gulf  shore ;  the  size  of  these 
blocks  justifying  the  presumption  that  they  were  parts  of  mas- 
sive walls.  Portions  of  walls,  too,  of  the  thickness  of  from  five 
to  six  feet,  are  standing  supported  by  huge  abutments ;  and  a 
descent  of  fifteen  feet  below  the  present  general  surface  level, 
at  one  spot  exposed  a  perfectly  symmetrical  arch  of  four  feet 
radius,  with  a  part  of  the  wall  supporting  it  on  each  side,  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  Near  to  this  arch  a  tottering 
wall,  resting  against  neighboring  fallen  masses,  exhibits  on  its 
exposed  side  two  well-proportioned  and  unbroken  niches ;  once, 
possibly,  adorned  with  images  of  gold  or  silver. 

Mr.  Prescott  says,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru," 
in  describing  ancient  Peruvian  architecture,  in  it  "  there  is  no 
appearsmce  of  columns  or  of  arches,  though  there  is  some  con- 
tradiction as  to  the  latter  point.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that,  although  they  may  have  made  some  approach  to  this  mode 
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of  construction  by  the  greater  or  less  inclination  of  the  walls, 
the  Peruvian  architects  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  true 
principle  of  the  circular  arch  reposing  on  its  key-stone." 

This  is  an  error,  for  the  arch  seen  by  myself  and  friends 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  the  site  of  old 
Tumbes,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  "  approach  to  this  mode  of 
construction  by  the  greater  or  less  inclination  of  the  walls,"  and 
showing  that  the  '*  Peruvian  architects  were  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  true  principle  of  the  circular  arch  reposing  on  its 
key-stone,"  demanstrcUes  their  ferfect  comjprehension  of  its  prm- 
ciples  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  that  Temple,  its  circular 
sweep  and  key-stone;  and  shows  its  entire  independence  of 
"greater  or  less  inclination  of  the  walls,"  and  that  it  rests  upon 
those  of  accurate  perpendicularity  as  colunms  of  support,  as  in 
the  architecture  of  our  day. 

And  this  observation  sustains  the  statement  found  in  the 
translation  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  work  on 
"  Peruvian  Antiquities,  by  Mariano  Edwardo  Eivero  and  James 
"Von  Tschudi,"  viz. :  "  A  general  error  among  most  historians, 
as  weU  the  ancient  as  the  modem,  is  the  opinion  that  the  Peru- 
vian ardiitects  had  not  attained  to  the  construction  of  arches 
and  vaults;  for  in  many  JBuacaa  of  stone  we  observe  vaults 
very  superiorly  constructed."  And  further:  "In  some  of  the 
larger  edifices  you  meet  also  with  vestiges  of  arches,  but  it  is 
certain  that  their  application  was  quite  limited."  It  maybe 
added,  that  the  publication  of  Eivero  and  Von  Tschudi  is  the 
ablest  authority  extant  on  Peruvian  architecture,  and  embraces 
the  results  of  the  most  extensive  researches  that  have  been  made 
in  modem  times,  by  personal  examination  and  study  of  Peruvian 
antiquities. 

The  great  extent  of  the  building  which  occupied  this  emi- 
nence, as  indicated  by  the  ruins,  would  justify  the  supposition 
that,  as  stated  by  Eivero,  the  Temple  of  Tumbes  was  among 
the  most  sumptuous  of  the  nation ;  that  at  Cuzco,  perhaps,  alone 
surpassing  it  in  size  and  richness.  It  embraced,  probably,  be- 
sides the  chief  section  dedicated  to  the  supreme  Nv/men^  the 
sun,  chapels  for  the  worship  of  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  thxmder- 

bolt,  the  rainbow ;  another  section  for  priestly  deliberations,  and 
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finallj  one  for  thoee  entrusted  with  the  alternate  weekly  relig- 
ions eervicee.  And  in  the  same  endosnre  there  wag,  no  donbt, 
one  of  the  ^  more  than  two  hundred''  rojal  palaoea  ereeted  fiv 
the  nse  of  the  Inca,  in  his  jonmqdngs  between  Cozoo  and 
Qnito;  andalsooneof  the  monasteries  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Smu 

And  well  might  the  religions  derotion  of  the  PennrianB 
consecrate  to  the  nses  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  servants*  an 
eminence  of  peculiar  adaptation  for  beholding  and  worshipping 
the  first  glorious  emanations  of  their  rising  god ;  and  for  wit- 
nessing the  proo6  of  his  beneficence,  in  the  rich  productions  of 
the  magnificent  garden  spread  £eu*  and  wide,  at  the  foot  of  the 
holy  habitation  of  his  golden  and  jewelled  image.* 

Our  ride  was  continued  oyer  other  parts  of  the  spur  of  MUs 
before  referred  to;  and  showed,  in  the  artificially  levelled  fsar- 
faces,  prostrate  and  broken  walls,  vestiges  of  the  foundations  of 
houses  and  drainage-trenches,  the  still  lingering  proofi  of  a 
large  city  having  once  occupied  these  heights.  Some  distance 
further  south,  one  hiU  appears  to  have  been  set  apart  for  bnml 
purposes;  large  urns  of  classic  form,  with  lai^e  months,  beittg 
found  there,  some  of  them  containing  human  remains  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  with  the  chin  resting  on  the  knees.  In  one  instance 
WQ  traced  the  root  of  a  giant  cactus  penetrating  an  urn,  where  it 
had  revelled  on  the  dust  of  mortality,  and  flaunted  above  the 
desecrated  tomb  its  crimson-flowered  banner  in  token  of  triumph. 

The  traveller  cannot  look  upon  the  still  lingering  proofe  of 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  about  the 
site  of  Tumbes  of  old,  without  deploring  the  sordid  passions,  the 
love  of  gold,  the  fanaticism,  which  under  pretence  of  extending 
civilization  sent  forth  as  missionaries  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  its  benign  influences ;  to  inculcate  a  Christianity,  too,  sadly 

*  The  author  has  recently  been  informed  by  Dr.  Colnmbns,  that  In  1863  himself 
and  other  citizens  of  Tombea  and  Tioinity  formed  a  company  for  the  exploration  of 
the  mins  of  ttiia  temple.  From  thirty  to  forty  laborers  were  occupied  in  the  work 
of  ezcayation  for  more  than  two  months.  It  resulted  in  the  discoyery  of  one  large 
central  apartment,  surrounded  by  many  smaller  rooms  communicating  by  corridors, 
and  haying  a  large  portal  on  the  east,  toward  the  rising  sun,  near  which  were  eerersl 
arches  well  preserred.  The  walla  were  painted  in  red,  representing  Indiana  and  ani- 
mals. The  rooms  had  evidently  been  filled  by  grayel,  conyeyed  from  the  seashore 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  sacred  treasures,  Ac,  from  the  Spaniards.  Many 
gold  and  rilyer  images  of  animals  and  plants  were  also  found,  of  great  yalue;  and 
also  earthen  yases  of  bright  colors  and  beautifdl  design. 
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affiliated  to  the  8U{>erstitioii  it  denoiinced,  and  more  intolerant 
and  vindictiye  than  the  idolatry  it  despised.  Missionaries  who 
carried  misery  into  this  once  peaeeM  and  prosperous  land, 
eansed  its  rivers  to  nm  with  blood,  its  firoitfol  ^elds  to  become 
desolate,  its  public  policy,  wisely  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  to  perish,  its  domestic  joys  to  wither,  and  a  general  rain  to 
ita  vast  empire  of  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  people,  and  eight  hun- 
dred leagues  extent  from  Quito  to  the  river  Maul6,  to  follow 
in  the  track  of  the  invader,  whose  sole  rule  of  action  appears  to 
have  been  the  enforcement  by  bloody  inculcation  of  his  arbitrary 
win,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  property  and  tlie  liberty  of 
these  peopH  to  the  gratification  of  his  mercenary  longmgs  and 

deed  of  perfidy  as  the  capture  of  the  Inca  Atahuallpa,  and  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  his  unarmed  retinue,  when  that  mon- 
arch,  miBUBpectingly  confiding  in  the  good  faith  and  hx^pitaUty 
of  Pizarro,  visited  him  at  his  quarters,  to  honor  and  welcome 
him  as  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  prince.  And  the  climax  of 
unequalled  treachery  was  completed,  when,  after  engaging  to 
fiee  the  monarch  on  the  payment  of  one  room  ftill  of  gold  and 
two  of  silver,  he  received  and  retained  the  ransom,  worth  more 
than  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  then  strangled  him  by  the 
garrote^ — ^thus  repaying  friendship  and  hospitality  by  seizure, 
imprisonment,  robbery,  and  death.  When  the  apologists  of 
Pizarro  attempt  to  shield  his  crimes,  and  excuse  his  acts  of 
cruelty  by  his  religious  zeal  and  holy  purpose  of  extending  the 
dominion  of  the  cross,  they  may  well  be  answered,  that  the  re- 
ligion was  unworthy  of  adoption  that  required  for  its  extension 
that  the  wife  of  the  Inca  Manco,  then  a  prisoner  in  Pizarro's 
power,  should  be  '^  stripped  naked,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  in 
presence  of  the  camp  be  scourged  with  rods,  and  then  be  shot 
to  death  with  arrows  I "  This  cold-blooded  brutality — and  to  a 
'uxmum — should  brand  his  name  wjth  eternal  infamy.  And  it 
was  such  deeds  of  inhumanity  that  finally  deprived  him  of  all 
sympathy,  when  retributive  justice  meted  out  to  him  a  violent 
death,  at  the  hands  of  his  own  cheated  and  incensed  contem* 
poraries. 

Ko  one,  when  recalling  the  past,  and  reflecting  on  the  pres- 
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ent  condition  of  this  country,  can  fail  to  see  in  the  degenerate 
posterity  of  its  conquerors,  the  indisputable  deterioration  of  race, 
by  admixture  of  blood  with  an  inferior  and  more  numerous 
Indian  population,  destined  probably,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
absorb  it  altogether ;  the  impairment  of  the  higher  intellectual 
and  physical  attributes ;  the  substitution  of  indolence  for  activity ; 
of  cunning  and  intrigue  for  ability  and  boldness ;  of  perpetual 
revolutions,  war,  and  bloodshed,  for  stability,  peace,  and  safety ; 
proofs  of  the  "just  recompense  of  reward  '^  which  has  overtaken 
both  national  and  individual  wickedness. 

On  our  return  from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  and  other  sacred 
edifices,  whose  gigantic  remains  are  still  teUing  the  history  of 
the  past — although  Mr.  Findlay,  in  his  "  Directory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,"  says  these  "are  now  nowhere  to  be  seen" — an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  look  at  the  few  cane  huts  scattered 
about  aud  occupied  by  listless  inhabitants,  the  impoverished 
successors  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  once  proud  city  of  Tumbes, 
whose  very  name  has  been  taken  from  it,  with  its  riches.  And 
yet  even  amid  their  present  poverty,  there  are  proofe  among  the 
natives  of  a  pride  cherished  by  the  traditions  of  ancient  affluence. 
This  is  shown  in  the  persistent  refusal,  even  by  the  humblest  of 
the  Indian  descendants  of  this  district,  to  use  any  but  the  pre- 
cious metals  for  many  of  their  domestic  purposes,  whatever 
other  deprivations  they  may  have  to  endxire.  My  companions 
on  this  excursion,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statem^t, 
stopped  at  the  wretched  looking  cane  ranche  of  Julian  Bosillo, 
having  one  earthen  fioor  room  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  him- 
self, wife,  three  nearly  naked  ohiqmtos^  and  such  visitors  as 
might  choose  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  Some  maize  chidha 
was  asked  for,  which  required  a  spoon  for  stirring.  It  was 
brought  in  a  silver  vessel,  and  with  a  silver  spoon  of  purer  metal 
than  that  used  in  more  refined  society.  A  yapa^  and  the 
promise  of  another  when  he  should  visit  town,  enabled  Dr. 
Columbus  to  purchase  the  spoon,  who  presented  it  to  me  as  a 
proof  of  the  consistent  adherence  of  poverty  to  some  of  the 
usages  of  ancestors ;  among  whom  gems  and  gold  were  the  com- 
mon ornaments,  and  silver  the  familiar  metal  in  domestic  use. 

The  shades  of  evening  fell  over  it  as  we  returned  through 
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the  Algaroba  forest,  and  I  did  not  remain  long  in  modem  Tmn- 
bes  when  we  crossed  the  ferry,  but  proceeded  on  to  Santa  Eosa, 
the  beautiful  chacra  of  Don  Jo86  Somontes,  where  my  boat  was 
to  overtake  me  with  Mr.  Sanford,  who  had  kindly  offered  to 
be  my  fellow-voyager  to  Guayaquil.  A  cordial  welcome  was 
extended  to  us  by  Don  Jos6  and  his  charming  family,  who 
offered  every  temptation  of  hospitality  to  prolong  our  visit.  And 
certainly  if  the  refinements  and  el^ancies  of  life,  and  the  grace- 
ftd  entertainment  of  an  accomplished  family,  could  have  pre- 
vafled  over  a  sense  of  public  duty,  many  days  would  have  been 
given  to  the  delights  of  Santa  Kosa.  It  is  strange  upon  what 
rare  spots  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  the  traveller 
occasionally  comes,  in  his  passage  over  the  great  social  waste  of 
South  America.  In  other  instances  where  superiority  was  ob- 
served, foreign  contact  was  recognized,  and  its  influence  was 
evident.  And  here  also  the  sensitive  and  sympathizing  nature 
of  Caucasian  descent,  was  magnetized  by  the  spiritual  power  of 
that  exalted  agency  which  the  mere  accident  of  occasional  com- 
merce brought  into  operation. 

Our  boatmen's  song  as  they  descended  the  river,  came  float- 
ing, first  faintly  to  us  on  the  still  night  air,  and  then  more  dis- 
tinctly as  they  approached  Santa  Eosa,  warning  u^  that  the 
hour  of  our  departure  had  arrived ;  and  near  midnight,  taking 
leave  of  a  family  and  fiiends  whose  kindness  enshrined  them  in 
gratefiil  memory,  we  went  aboard  our  boat  and  pulled  down  the 
tranquil  river,  reposing  in  the  clear  moonlight,  with  nothing  to 
disturb  its  peacefal  bosom  but  the  measured  motion  of  the  oars, 
as  dipping  in  the  silvery  water  they  rose  again,  letting  fall  the 
crystal  drops  that  sparkled  like  diamonds  as  they  returned  again 
to  their  quiet  slumbers.  An  hour  sufficed  to  put  us  alongside 
of  the  Bark  Dominga,  in  the  offing,  on  board  which  we  found  a 
welcome  berth  until  daylight.  At  six  iu  m.  we  cast  loose  our 
little  craft — a  firail  one  for  a  voyage  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles — 
and  turned  her  hdad  toward  GuayaquiL 

That  large  ocean  expanse  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil, 
is  geographically  considered  as  extending  from  the  sea  to  a  sup- 
posed line  drawn  from  Malpelo  Point  in  Peru,  to  Punta  Salinas, 
the  southwest  end  of  the  Island  of  Puna.    Between  these  two 
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points,  the  Bouthem  or  main  branch  of  the  river  Guayaquil  is^ 
described  as  emptying  into  the  gulf.  But  any  one  contemplat- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  estuary  presented  here,  might  be 
forgiven  if,  in  his  ignorance  of  geographical  distinction,  he  mis- 
took the  river  for  a  part  of  the  gulf  itself;  •  for  the  Mand  of 
Santa  Clara  (Amortajada  or  El  Muerto),  which,  like  a  shrouded 
corpse,  lies  a  dead  sentinel  taking  his  eternal  sleep  at  the  post 
of  duty  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  nineteen  miles  from  Malpelo 
Point  on  the  one  hand,  and  seventeen  miles  from  Punta  Salinas 
on  the  other,  making  a  width  of  thirty-six  miles;  while  the 
wave,  the  swell,  the  general  ocean  turbulence,  and  sea  monsters, 
are  ever  present  to  add  to  the  deception  of  the  voyager. 

Pulling  northeast  by  north,  in  eight  hours  we  came  off  the 
Punta  Arenas  of  Pxma  Island,  and  a  southwest  breeze  striking 
us  here,  we  took  in  oars  and  set  a  mainsail^  going  before  the 
wind  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots,  coasting  the  south  side  of  the 
island  its  entire  length  of  twenty-eight  miles  without  seeing  a 
house  or  the  sign  of  cultivation,  until  doubling  Punta  Espafiola 
near  its  northeast  end  a  neat  cottage  peeped  out  from  its  island 
wilderness. 

It  was  upon  this  Island  of  Puna  that  Pizarro  landed  on  his 
second  voyage  to  Peru,  to  await  the  passage  of  the  rainy  season 
and  the  arrival  of  reenforcemente,  before  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  of  the  Inca  for  the  purposes  of  plunder 
and  subjugation.  He  found  the  island  well  cultivated,  and 
blooming  with  cacao  plantations  and  various  tropical  products, 
and  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  Indians  who  received  the 
strangers  in  a  hospitable  manner.  But  a  suspicion  of  Pizarro 
that  the  natives  designed  resistance  to  his  arrogant  assumptions 
of  control  over  their  dominions,  led  him,  with  characteristic 
treachery  and  cruelty,  to  seize  and  slay  a  number  of  their  diiefe, 
which  brought  on  immediate  hostilities ;  and  the  watchfrilnesB 
and  implacable  spirit  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  islanders 
keeping  the  Spaniards  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm,  th^y  hurried 
their  departure  and  crossed  over  to  the  main  land,  but  not  to 
£nd  the  same  manifestations  of  friendship  as  at  their t  first  visit* 
Distrust  had  evidently  taken  possession  of  the  minds  (if  the  Pe- 
ruvians in  the  mean  time;  a  scene  of  desolation  wast  presented 
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for  the  contemplaticm  of  Pizanro,  the  city  of  Tumbes  wad  nearly 
deserted,  dweUings  were  destroyed,  and  the  great  Temple  de 
spoiled  of  its  golden  ornaments  and  jewelled  images,  which 
Spanish  ayarice  had  only  left  untouched  on  their  first  discovery, 
that  they  might  be  made  an  easier  and  more  certain  prey  when 
the  necessary  force  was  obtained. 

It  is  surprising  how  completely  this  fine  island  of  Puna,  once 
inhabited  by  a  numerous  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  seat  of  an 
abounding  agriculture,  has  become  deserted,  and  reverted  to  a 
condition  of  original  nature — ^the  domain  ahnost  solely  of  the 
deer  and  the  wild  hog,  as  we  were  assured  by  our  cholo  boatmen. 

Extensive  sand-bars  were  passed  close  in  shore,  on  which 
myriads  of  water-fowl  were  collected;  and  whole  armies  of 
pelicans  stood  there,  in  lengthened  line,  erect,  mute,  meditative, 
and  disciplined,  like  soldiers  on  parade ;  unintimidated  by  our 
approach,  and  as  if  prepared  to  resist  any  act  of  aggression. 
Their  martial  appearance  entitles  these  birds  to  the  name  of 
Tumbes  soldiers,  which  Am^can  whalers  have  applied  to  those 
that  bivouack  and  drill  on  the  fiats  of  that  river. 

Doubling  Point  Mandinga,  the  northeast  end  of  the  island, 
and  the  few  huts  called  the  town  of  Pima,  on  our  left,  we 
stgered  northwardly  for  the  channel  of  the  river  on  the  west  side 
of  Great  Mondragon  Island,  and,  night  having  overtaken  us,  we 
found  the  contents  of  our  provision  basket  refreshing,  and  then 
wrapped  in  blanket-shawls  we  laid  down  in  the  stem  of  the  boat. 
With  the  yoimg  moon  peeping  coquettishly  from  behind  silken 
clouds  to  watch  over  us,  and  light  the  shadowy  river,  we  soon 
fell  asleep— for  myself— to  dream  of  alligators  and  river-robbers, 
of  whose  ferocity  and  desperate  deeds  in  these  unsettled  revolu- 
tionary periods  our  timid  boatmen  had  not  failed  to  narrate  for 
our  entertainment  many  frightfiil  tales.  At  midnight,  favoring 
gales  died  away,  and  our  sail  being  furled  and  mast  unshipped, 
the  measured  stroke  of  the  oars  as  they  struggled  against  an  ebb 
tide  and  a  strong  current,  was  the  serenade  of  vmfesaj  night. 
Propitious  dawn  came  at  last,  to  disclose  the  features  of  the 
river  bank,  the  dim  outline  of  which  alone  could  be  seen  during 
the  night.  This  was  low,  and  supported  an  impenetrable  wall 
of  rank  verdure — ^trees,  shrubbery,  vines,  and  fiags,  being  closely 
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twined  and  matted,  and  studded  with  wild-flowers  of  great 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  giving  shelter  to  birds  of  rich 
plumage  offering  their  matin  s*vice  of  sweet  song  to  the  coming 
day.  The  interest  incident  to  constantiy  varying  scene,  yet 
always  of  rare  beauty,  marred  only  by  the  occasional  sting  of 
the  scmoudo  orjegeriy  a  diminutive  knat,  which,  imlike  the  mos- 
quito, gives  no  musical  warning  of  its  attack,  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  and  nearly  tragical  conclusion.  An  alligator,  unseen  by 
us  before  in  the  turbid  stream,  seized  an  oar  and  nearly  pulled 
ona  of  our  rowers  overboard ;  by  the.  assistance  of  others  the 
man  was  saved,  but  the  blade  of  the  oar  was  crushed  to  &ag>- 
ments.  The  fright  of  the  boatmen  gave  wings  to  our  little  craft 
for  a  few  mmutes,  and  although  the  voradous  monster  could 
not  overtake  us,  he  pursued  us  with  sufficient  perseverance  to 
make  us  sensible  that  if  overtaken  our  fate  might  be  that  of 
others  who  have  been  upset  and  destroyed  in  the  river  Tumbes 
by  these  formidable  reptiles. 

A  gradual  bend  in  the  river  as  we  ascended  from  the  north 
by  east  to  north-northwest  brought  into  view  in  the  distance 
the  Cerro  de  Scmta  Ana  and  the  Cerro  del  Carmen^  at  the  foot 
of  which  stands  the  city  of  GuayaquiL  We  approached  it  by 
the  main  channel  between  the  western  bank  and  the  Island  pf 
Santai,  opposite  the  city.  Near  the  city  the  river  banks  are 
low,  muddy,  slimy-looking,  spotted  with  an  uninviting  crop  of 
alligators  awaiting  anxiously  the  chances  of  a  breakfast  to  be 
ftimished  by  some  morning  bather,  and  rapidly  narrowing  until 
at  the  city  the  stream  is  scarcely  a  mile  wide.  Several  square- 
rigged  vessels  and  steamers,  with  many  bunques,  chatas,  and 
river  rafts,  were  lying  at  anchor  and  along  shore.  Seeing  the 
British  flag  flying  from  the  stem  of  one  of  the  steamers,  we 
made  fast  to  her,  and  going  aboard  found  she  was  the  British 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  boat  "  Anne,"  to  sail  for  Panama 
the  next  day.  I  bore  letters  to  her  commander,  Captaui  Eing, 
who  gave  m#a  hearty  English  welcome,  and  at  once  made  me 
feel  at  home  on  board. 

We  were  twenty-nine  hours  making  the  run  of  ninety-seven 
miles,  from  the  roadstead  of  Tumbes  to  Guayaquil ;  subject,  it  is 
true,  to  some  risks  and  discomforts,  for  neither  the  fo^y  mias* 
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mata  of  night,  nor  tlie  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  by  day,  were 
pleasant  realiti^ ;  nor  did  rivef  pirates,  either-of  iiie  human  or 
reptile  class,  afford  agreeable  subjects  for  contemplation. 

The  Oity  of  Ot^aqnilj  so  called  from  its  original  cacique 
Chuayas^  in  latitude  2*"  12'  S.,  and  longitude  79*"  52'  W.,  is  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  contains  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  a  hiQ  from  two  to  three 
miles  long,  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  having  four  distinct  and 
characteristic  elevations  above  the  general  height  of  its  elongated 
crest..  At  a  greater  distance  off  from  the  city,  to  the  west,  is 
another  higher  range  of  hills,  the  Cerro  de  Chongon,  which  is 
separated  from  the  before-mentioned  height  by  a  narrow  level 
tongue  of  land  that  connects  •two  extensive  savannas — one  situ- 
ated northwest  of  the  hills,  the  other  stretching  several  miles 
southwest  and  south  of  the  city.  The  last  of  these  savannas  has 
become  memorable  in  the  revolutionary  annals  of  Ecuador,  as 
the  plain  across  which  General  Flores  recently  turned  the  posi- 
tion and  defences  of  General  Franco,  and  achieved  an  easy 
victory,  after  having  been  foiled  for  several  months  in  numerous 
attempts  to  capture  Guayaqxiil. 

This  city  extends  north  and  south  about  a  mile ;  its  main 
street,  about  sixty  feet  wide,  fronting  the  river  and  protected  by 
a  strong  stone  wall,  forms  the  chief  business  mart  and  promen- 
ade, under  the  name^f  the  Maleoon^  or  Alameda.  It  is  poorly 
lighted  at  night  by  numerous  oil  lamps,  which,  if  they  are  of  no 
public  use,  are  at  least  a  public  expense,  and  serve  to  convince 
the  people  what  they  need,  by  contrast  with  the  brilliant  gas- 
lighted  stores  that  border  one  side  of  the  great  thoroughfare, 
and  lend  to  the  corporation  their  excess  of  splendor  until  ten 
o'clock,  when  night  spreads  her  sable  wing  unhindered  over  the 
Malecon.  Several  streets  mnning  parallel  to  the  river  are  inter- 
sected by  many  others  at  right  angles,  most  of  them  being  un- 
paved ;  and  such  as  have  a  rough  apology  for  a  pavement  would 
have  been  "  more  honored  in  the  breach."  Numerous  ravines 
descending  from  the  hill  pass  through  the  city  to  the  river ;  and 
being  the  receptacles  of  filth  and  offal,  must,  except  when 
washed  out  by  heavy  rains,  become  very  offensive. 
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TEe  houses  are  yery  different  from  those  seen  elsewhere. 
Most  of  them  are  higher,  many  having  three  stories,  and  framed 
of  the  heaviest  and  strongest  timber — ^in  which  Ecuador  abounds. 
But  it  is  manifest  that,  if  instead  of  restricting  themselves  to 
peipendicular  and  horizontal  framing  exclusively,  their  builders 
were  to  use  ties  and  braces  also  in  the  construction  of  houses,  an 
equal  if  not  greater  strength  would  be  secured  with  faiuch  less 
consumption  of  material  A  balcony  to  the  second-story  of 
each  house,  projecting  over  the  sidewalk,  supported  by  a  rude 
colonnade,  with  a  plain  arch  thrown  from  one  colimm  to  another, 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  ardEide  in  all  the  streets, 
and  shelters  pedestrians  both  from  sun  and  storm.  When  a 
ihird-story  is  built  it  projects  beyond  the  second,  and  forma 
either  a  room  or  open  or  curtained  balcony,  as  desired.  And  as 
an  immensely  heavy  tile  roo^  of  six  pounds  to  every  eight  square 
inches,  in  all  cases  projects  even  beyond  this,  it  follows  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  street  is  shaded  by  the  overhanging 
building.  Another  feature  of  these  more  commodious  houses, 
described  by  an  old  resident,  is,  that  in  their  joint-occupancy 
the  lower  story  is  always  used  for  store-rooms  and  shops ;  the 
second  floor  is  as  invariably  occupied  by  tenants  of  recognized 
frailty;  while  those  of  reputable  character  and  unimpeached 
virtue  pass  the  doors  of  the  sinners  to  the  higher  apartments, 
conventional  usage  conceding  to  them  the  merit  and  the  post  of 
honor  nearest  heaven.  There  are  no  gaidens,  or  even  yards, 
and  closets  or  corresponding  conveniences  for  health  and  de- 
cency, are  novelties;  the  consequent  debasement  of  domestic 
habits,  the  disregard  of  delicacy  and  cleanliness,  may  be  inferred. 

The  population  of  Guayaquil  is  essentially  Indian ;  that  is 
demonstrated  wherever  you  wander,  through  and  around  the 
city,  by  the  copper  color,  straight  black  hair,  small  dark  twink- 
ling eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  flat  occiput,  and  sinciput  bevelled 
to  the  low  forehead,  small  stature,  and  graceless  gait ;  with  in- 
dolence, indifference  to  instruction,  and  superstition.  And  if, 
in  some  instances,  admixture  of  .Caucasian  blood  has  brought 
with  it  a  measure  of  intellectual  ayd  moral  improvement,  in 
others  amalgamation  with  the  negro  has  d^raded  the  Indian 
below  even  the  standard  of  his  original  nature.    Most  of  the 
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soldiers  seen  in  passing  the  barracks,  on  duty  at  the  prison  and 
at  the  gnard-honse,  were  negroes.  An  idle  milftary  life,  and  in- 
flated sense  of  self-importance,  are  congenial  to  their  lazy  incli- 
nations and  love  of  show ;  their  ignorance  and  incapability  of 
appreciating  the  principles  and  blessings  of  constitutional  gov- 
ermnent,  make  them  ready  and  fit  instruments  of  usurpation 
and  arbitrary  power ;  and  their  brutal  nature  adapts  them  to 
deeds  of  cruelty,  and  to  the  hireling  task  of  disturbing  the  pub- 
He  peace,  and  murdering  those  especially  whose  attributes  of 
superior  race  they  cannot  hope  to  rival,  and  whom  therefore 
they  would  destroy.  But  for  the  prompt  movement  of  my  cic- 
erone in  turning  aside  the  bayonet,  I  should  have  been  pinned 
to  the  wall  of  the  guardhouse  by  one  of  these  black  ruffians, 
for  simply  looking  in  the  gateway  as  we  passed  by.  My  guide 
told  me  that  personal  safety  was  more  secure  with  a  darker 
complexion,  a  white  skin  being  cause  of  mortal  offence  to  them. 

There  is  one  college  in  little  more  than  nominal  existence ; 
and  onepufMo  school^  wUh  forty  pv^pUs^  who  receive  instruction 
firom  a  foreign  teacher ;  while  one  hwnd/red  jpriests  in,  seven 
chv/rches  solemnize  daily  masses,  without,  as  is  said,  an  inculca- 
tion of  good  will  and  charity  toward  Protestant  Christians,  be- 
yond the  concession  of  burial  when  dead ;  but  without  the  priv- 
il^e  of  the  humblest  building  where  twot)r  three  might  gather 
together  in  His  name  who  is  .tlie  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

I  learned  from  an  intelligent  source  that  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
other  South  American  coulitries,  nearly  all  those  young  men 
who  are  ambitious  of  education  seek  it  abroad,  most  of  them 
spending  several  years  in  France  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  was 
further  stated  that  they  generally  return  home  regarding  Vol- 
taire rather  than  the  clergy  as  authority  for  religious  subjects. 
Indeed,  educated  men,  and  those  of  the  highest  respectability 
and  influence,  have  no  respect  for  the  church,  nor  do  they  attend 
its  ceremonies,  except  from  policy  on  rare  public  occasions. 
They  plainly  perceive  the  fact  that  the  priest,  ignoring  the  Deity 
in  practice,  puts  Irnqpelf  in  His  stead  in  r^ard  to  actual  preroga- 
tives and  authority,  and^the  deference  and  obedience  due  to 
Him.  And  although  in  early  life  they  are  taught  to  regard  His 
teachings  with  reverence,  yet  the  experience  of  more  mature 
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years  exposes  the  worthlessness  of  the  whole  scheme  as  devised 
and  mamtaine<f  for  the  benefit  of  a  selfish  and  too  commonly 
licentious  clergy.  Women  cling  to  the  formulary,  some  firom 
love  of  the  virtue  which  if  preached  fix>m  the  pulpit  is  sadly 
violated  in  practice ;  others  from  idle  ceremony,  a  solemn  mock- 
ery of  both  mind  and  heart ;  others  again  from  ignorance  and 
superstition ;  although  the  great  mass,  the  lower  classes  of  these, 
are  unrestrained  in  their  depravity,  and  as  acknowledged  by  the 
candid  of  the  clergy,  do  not  hesitate  to  rob  and  cheat  the  curate 
himself— who,  it  is  no  libel  to  say,  they  have  learned  is  not  im- 
maculate. 

A  newspaper  pubMcation  has  been  projected  at  Guayaquil, 
and  the  benighted  people  were  a  few  days  since  startled  by  the 
full  blaze  of  a  weekly  a  foot  square.  I  saw  a  copy.  It  has  a 
portentous  look  of  an  early  doom,  for  it  contains  a  criticism  oi 
a  recent  executive  proceeding  I 

From  the  top  of  the  Cerro  de  Santana,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lies  the  northern  or  old  Spanish  part  of  the  town,  the  two  large 
affluents,  the  Bodega%  and  the  Da/vUe^  may  be  seen  rolling  down 
their  muddy  torrents  from  the  nortih  to  unite  at  the  base  of  the 
Oerro  to  form  the  river  Ghioyaquil.  Both  these  branches  are 
navigable  for  light  draught  steamboats  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  interior;  the  larger  stream,  the  Bodegas,  to  the  distance 
of  eighty-five  miles.  Bafts  were  seen  descending  both  streams, 
on  which  were  built  family  huts,  and  storehoxises  containing 
cacdo^  the  great  product  of  the  country,  on  its  way  to  market. 
This  height  having  several  pieces  of  artillery  upon  it  was  re- 
cently stormed  by  General  Flores,  after  he  had  penetrated  the 
city  from  the  opposite  side  by  a  strat^cal  movement.  From 
the  steep  and  otherwise  difficult  ascent  an  American  woxdd  have 
considered  such  a  feat  impracticable,  if  IVanco's  men  had  stood 
to  their  guns.  But  the  redoubtable  darkies  did  not  stop  run- 
ning until  they  had  pitched  down  the  precipitous  descent  on  the 
opposite  side  from  their  enemy,  and  plunged  up  to  their  necks 
in  the  river,  where,  revolutionary  ardor  becoming  cooled,  they 
cheerfully  capitulated. 

At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Cerro  del  Carmen  is  situated  the 
ostentatious  Pantheon,  to  which  I  last  night  saw  a  sefiora,  hut 
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four  h<ywrs  dead^  borne  to  a  liumed  interment,  on  a  bedizened 
hearse,  driven  by  a  lireried  postiKon  in  gold  lace  and  cocked 
hat,  and  lighted  by  many  lanterns  carried  by  a  procession  of 
chattering  boys  of  all  sizes,  colors,  and  costumes,  who  seemed 
to  consider  the  ceremonial  of  sepulture  a  clever  amusement.  * 
And  not  far  off  is  the  little  spot  where  Protestants  are  now  al- 
lowed burial,  Imt  wit?umt  lJi>6  performcmce  of  reUgioua  rites. 

To  the  northeast,  from  eighty  to  ninety  miles  off,  may  be  seen 
on  a  dear  day  the  snow-clad  summit  of  Chimborazo,  twenty- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  high ;  consecrated 
by  the  genius  of  Humboldt,  and  long  venerated  by  tyros  as  the 
greatest  of  mountains ;  but  sadly  fallen  from  its  high  estate, 
since  science  has  annoxmced  the  greater  altitudes  of  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas  in  Asia,  Sahama  and  Perinacota  in 
Peru,  Llimani  and  Sorata  in  Bolivia,  and  Tupungato  and  Acon- 
cagua in  Chile. 

The  industry  of  this  town  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
extensive  manufacture  of  cigars  from  native  tobacco,  showing  a 
laige  growth  and  consumption  of  that  weed ;  and  the  cleaning, 
by  means  of  large  perforated  ox-hide  sieves,  of  the  cacao,  another 
and  valuable  product  of  Ecuador.  The  latter  is  extensively 
exported,  as  are  also  Panama  hats,  baled  in  hide  zv/rones  of  fifty 
dozen  each ;  sarsaparilla,  cinchona  (Peruvian  b%rk),  called  by 
tiie  natives  cascarilla,  ^d  orchilla  weed,  now  used  in  Europe  as 
a  valuable  dye.  Ecuador  aboxmds  in  fine  timber,  several  species 
of  which  are  largely  exported.  A  merchant  in  the  lumber  trade 
kindly  exhibited  to  me  specimens  of  many  of  these.  Besides 
the  light  and  dark  canes  extensively  used  for  bxiilding  purposes, 
there  are  the  Madera  Negra  (black  wood),  not  excelled  in  dura- 
bility even  when  exposed  to  weather.  After  having  been  planted 
in  the  earth  as  posts  for  houses  for  one  hxmdred  years,  my  in- 
formant told  me  that  he  had  found  this  wood  perfectly  soxmd. 
OuayoGom,  of  like  qualities  with  the  last  mentioned,  but  of 
lighter  color.  Algardba^  a  dark  and  very  heavy  wood,  com- 
monly called  from  its  weight  and  impenetrability,  iron  wood. 
jSLma/ria^  the  most  beautiM  veined  wood  of  this  coxmtry,  used 
principally  for  ornamental  ftimiture.  Figuiroaj  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  close  fibre,  receives  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for 
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the  interior  of  buildings.    Rdble,  Gnayaqnil  oak,  of  a  white 
color,  and  nsed  also  for  building  purposes.    Suohe^  of  a  beauti* 
fnl  yellow,  close  fibre,  and  susceptible  of  polish,  used  in  build- 
^  ing.    I  saw  columns  for  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  being  made 
of  this  wood  to  replace  others,  which,  I  was  assured,  had  be^i 
destroyed  in  a  few  years  by  the  ravages  of  very  destructive  large 
white  ants.     Chiacha^i^  something  like  North  American  white 
oak,  usea  principally  in  ship  building.  -  Knees  of  any  curve  or 
angle  can  be  had  of  this  timber.    Maria^  used  principally  for 
masts  and  spars ;  these  can  be  obtained  of  any  desirable  size^ 
but  the  tree  grows  in  mountainous  districts,  and  the  transporta- 
tion to  market  is  very  costly.    MomgU  grows  near  salt  water,  is 
tall  and  straight)  but  is  too  heavy  for  ordinary  uses;  the  larger 
trees  are  frequently  seen  three  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  and  are  used  for  keels  of  vessels ;  the  smaller 
are  used  for  house  rafters.     Palo  de  Vaca^  a  very  hard,  cloe&- 
grained  wood,  used  chiefly  for  ftimiture,  being  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish.    Moral^  of  a  light  yellow  color,  grows  to  a  great 
length,  and  is  very  durable.     Chjui^cmgo  grows  on  the  seaeoast, 
is  very  hard,  and  much  used  when  great  exposure  to  weather  is 
to  be  encoxmtered.    Pachiohe^  very  durable,  and  used  chiefly  in 
the  construction  of  water-tanks  and  wells.    EJxmy  is  scarce  and 
highly  prized^    There  are  also  gther  woods,  the  names  and  uses 
of  which  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  learning.    But  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  Guayaquil  as  a  timber  mart. 
The  market  for  the  sale  of  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  hA 
well  attended  by  sellers  and  buyers.    The  vegetable  kingdom  is 
especially  well  represented  on  the  stalls.    But  the  hour  of  de- 
parture having  come  notings  were  abruptly  brought  to  an  end* 
Going  aboard  the  steamer  she  slipped  her  moorings,  and  in  a 
short  time  Guayaquil  faded  in  the  distance,  and  was  soon  gar- 
nered in  memory  with  other  parts  of  this  southern  hemisphere. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

GAPS  ST.  HELE!f A— CAPI  SAN  LOBENZO— ICANTA — ^ICOSTl  CHBISn— XSMIRALDAfl — ^OBLAHD 
OV  XOBSO  GRAHDB— TUKAOO-HCBXTX  BOUNDART  JttBTWIUm  THB  FAOHIO  FBOYIHCES  Of 
XOUADOR  AMD  NEW  ORAMADA — ^ISLAND  OF  GOBGONA — ^BUINATENTD&A — ^BRITISH 
PACDTO  SISAX  NAYIGATION  OOMPAKT — ^DEFEOnVB  CHARTS  Of  THIS  PARI  Of  THE 
COAST— KEW  SURYBTS  HEEDED. 

At  dawn  next  morning  we  were  steering  between  the 
islands  of  Pnna  and  El  Mnerto ;  and  when,  pursuing  a  north- 
west course,  we  stretched  further  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Guaya- 
quil, the  cldse  resemblance  of  the  latter  island  to  a  shrouded 
corpse  became  very  apparent.  At  six  p.  m.  we  doubled  St. 
Helena,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  firom  Guayaquil,  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Gulf,  a  bold,  barren,  and  distinctive  head- 
land extending  far  out  into  the  ocean ;  and  connected  to  the 
coast  line  by  ^  long,  narrow,  low,  sandy  tongue  of  land.  Bear- 
ing away  to  the  north  by  west,  we  kept  on  that  course  during 
the  night,  leaving  the  Isle  de  la  Plata  on  the  west,  and  passing 
Cape  San  Lorenzo.  Then  changing  our  course  to  the  eastward  we 
anchored  next  morning  in  the  open  roadstead  of  the  little  town  of 
Moflfda  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  Cape  St.  Helena,  having 
one  large  store-house  and  about  forty  huts  for  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  fiffy  or  two  hxmdred  people.  This  is  the  sea- 
port of  two  interior  towns ;  one,  also  called  Mantaj  being  an 
Indian  settlement  four  or  five  miles  to  the  southeast ;  and  the 
other,  and  larger  town,  Monte  ChriaU^  containing  a  population 
of  fifteen  hundred,  situated  nine  miles  to  the  eastward,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hiU  of  the  same  name,  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  feet  high.  The  exports  of  the  port  of  Manta  are  hats, 
orchilla  weed,  starch  made  firom  the  yuca^  which  is  of  two  spe- 
cies, viz.,  the  iatropha  manihoc,  and  the  iatropha  curcas — ^the 
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former  produces  the  starch,  the  latter  is  a  valuable  esculent ; 
caoutchouc,  and  cacao,  products  of  tne  adjacent  country.  The 
hats  generally  known  in  commerce  as  Panama  hats,  are  not 
made  in  that  place,  which  is  merely  an  entrepot  for  their  collec- 
tion and  exportation.  IS^or  is  the  name  ChmyaquU^  sometimes 
applied  to  these  hats,  more  correct  as  relates  to  their  manufac- 
ture— ^their  being  sent  from  that  place  to  Panama  is  a  mere  in- 
cident of  trade.  They  are  all  made  in  this  province,  from  the  leaf 
of  a  pakn  known  here  by  the  name  of  Rampi/ra.  The  leaf  is 
about  a  yard  long,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  is  torn  into 
shreds  of  straw  for  use ;  and  accordiug  to  the  quality  and  fine- 
ness of  this  straw,  and  the  skill  in  plaiting,  is  the  price  set  upon 
the  hat.  The  finest  hat  occupies  ms^y  months  in  the  manufsM^ 
ture.  The  value  ranges  from  two  dollars  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  according  to  quality.  Dr.  Eubio,  an  intelligent  phy- 
sician of  Monte  Ghristi,  informed  me  that  many  lives  are  an- 
nually sacrificed  by  the  manufacture  of  th^  finest  hats,  owing  to 
the  long-continued  bent  position  of  the  workman  producing 
pulmonary  disease.  Good  palm  straw  is  grown  in  the  districts 
of  Monte  Chrlsti  and  Santa  Elena,  but  the  best  in  that  of  Jlpi- 
jofpa  (pronounced  JSippihoippa) ;  and  the  so-called  Panama 
hats  of  all  the  various  qualities,  are  manufactured  in  Jipijapa, 
Monte  Christi,  Manta,  and  Santa  Elena,  all  in  the  Province  of 
Manabi,  in  the  Bepublic  of  Ecuador.  Hats  of  this  material 
cannot  be  made  elsewhere,  for  a  prohibitory  penalty  attaches  to 
the  exportation  of  the  unmanufactured  straw.  So  much  for 
commercial  accuracy.  A  country  of  no  large  pretension  to 
manufacturing  skill  and  production  might  be  conceded  the  small 
credit  it  is  justly  entitled  to. 

The  hat  market  is  held  in  the  places  named,  at  night.  The 
purchaser,  who  is  generally  a  merchant  buying  on  speculation, 
goes  to  the  market-place,  usually  the  plaza,  and  taking  his  seat 
with  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  as  well  to  attract  attention  as  to  ex- 
amine the  quality  of  the  hats,  he  jingles  a  bag  of  specie,  which 
alone  is  current  among  these  primitive  people ;  who,  as  some  of 
us  think  very  sensibly,  disbelieve  that  the  prolific  and  perishable 
production  of  a  paper  mill  can  be  as  valuable  as  the  more 
limited  and  unchanging  issue  of  nature's  golden  depositories. 
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The  Indian  vender,  attracted  by  the  light,  and  the  popnlar 
mnsic  of  all  countries,  comes  to  sell,  and  asks  four  times  as 
much  for  his  goods  as  he  intends  to  take.  The  purchaser  offers 
less  than  the  actual  value,  which,  being  reftised,  he  increases  by 
decimals  until  it  gradually  reaches  one-fOurth  of  the  price 
demanded,  when  the  bargain  is  closed.  An  Indian  considers 
himself  a  good  salesman  to  have  obtained  a  greater  price  than 
the  purchaser  first  offered ;  and  the  buyer  would  imdoubtedly 
be  entitled  to  a  fodPs  oa/p  instead  of  a  Jipijapa  hat,  who  would 
give  the  price  originally  asked. 

A  sufficient  time  is  usually  afforded  by  the  detention  of  the 
steamer  at  the  port  of  Manta  to  allow  passengers  an  opportunity 
to  ride  over  to  l^onte  Christi.  Several  Guayaqxiil  hat  mer- 
chants landed  at  Manta,  and  having  taken  in  freight  and  gone 
aboard,  we  hove  anchor,  and  again  bore  away  northerly  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles,  which  brought  us,  the  succeeding 
day  at  two  p.  m.,  to  fiie  mouth  of  the  river  Esmeraldas ;  just 
within  which,  on  the  south  bank  (latitude  1**  4'  north),  is  the 
small  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  population  of  about  three 
hundred,  Indians  and  mixed  breeds. 

When  not  turbid  iix)m  heavy  rains  the  water  of  this  river  is 
of  a  deep  green,  hence  its  name,  as  explained  by  some  persons ; 
while  others  refer  it  to  a  mine  of  emeralds  on  the  south  side  and 
not  remote  from  the  river,  which  once  yielded  a  large  number 
of  these  gems — ^the  pure  waters, 

"  As  on  they  flow, 
Catcbing  the  gem's  bright  color,  as  they  go." 

But  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  who  believe  that  it  is 
guarded  by  a  dragon  dealing  in  thunder  and  lightning,  has  for 
a  long  time  deterred  them  from  working  it,  and  even  from 
guiding  the  more  courageous  into  its  neighborhood.  Las  Esme- 
raldas might  derive  its  name  also  from  the  rich  green  of  its 
picturesque  hills,  which  lift  above  and  aroxmd  their  terraces 
dad  in  unchanging  verdure,  from  the  perpetually  alternating 
sunshine  and  shower  of  an  endless  summer.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  seacoast  of  Ecuador  north  of  Manta  and  of  New 
Granada,  and  that  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  is  very  marked. 
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The  former  presents  a  contmuous  wall  of  trees  and  rfirubbeiy, 
covered  with  Inxnriant  foliage,  courting  the  sweet  sea-breeze 
and  shading  the  billow  that  sports  at  its  foot;  while  the  latter 
stretches  away  in  sterile  slopes,  or  raises  its  rocky  and  metallic 
buttresses  to  hold  the  ocean  at  stem  defiance. 

After  a  brief  detention,  we  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of 
irregular  and  doubtful  depth,  with  the  same  care  that  was'  re- 
quired on  entering,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth ; 
and  standing  away  to  the  northeast,  found  ourselves  early  n^ 
morning  passing  to  the  west  of  a  group  of  islands  in  latitude 
1**  51'  K,  and  longitude  78*"  46'  W.,  the  northernmost  of  which 
— ^Morro  Grande — we  doubled  by  steering  east  and  then  south, 
passing  close  along  its  eastern  shore  for  about  five  miles,  through 
a  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  the  mainland! 
Having  reached  its  southern  end — ^Morro  Chiquito — a  fourth  of 
a  mile  to  the  south  of  which,  on  the  island  of  Tumaco^  stands 
the  town  of  that  name,  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  almost  com* 
pletely  land-locked  harbor. 

Less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  shore,  off  the  northwest  end 
of  Morro  Grande,  stands  a  tall  and  graceful  .rock  sculptured  by 
nature's  hand,  lashed  by  envious  billows  that  break  abashed  at 
its  base.  It  is  El  Virgencita — ^the  little  virgin — ^like  the  being 
whose  name  it  bears,  a  type  of  loneliness,  subject  to  the  buffet- 
ings  of  rude  surroundings ;  and  a  ptrange  beauty  it  has  in  its 
desertion,  for  a  chaplet  of  verdure  rests  on  its  summit,  and  fes- 
toons drop  gracefully  around,  like  ringlets  from  a  maiden's  brow. 

The  whole  Island  of  Morro  Grande  is  an  emerald  thicket— 
trees  and  shrubbery  completely  ma«k  it-leaving  a  mere  rim  of 
clearing  near  the  shore  for  the  bamboo  huts  of  the  indolent, 
half-clad  mxdattoes  and  zambos,  who  have  but  to  stretch  forth 
their  hands,  and  take  from  the  cocoanut-palm,  the  banana, 
plantain,  mango,  orange,  and  other  fruit  trees,  the  food  and 
beverage  that  bounteous  nature  brings  to  their  very  doors. 

The  town  of  TwnacOy  off  which  the  steamer  is  now  riding  at 
anchor,  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  one  thousand.  From  its 
small  number  of  cane  and  bamboo  houses,  one  would  ^ot  sup- 
pose that  it  contained  half  t^at  number ;  but  these  natives  have 
a  great  facility  of  packing  in  a  small  space ;  the  artificialities  of 
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civilization  have  not  made  much  progress  in  Tumax50,  although 
by  a  government  decree  in  1844,  it  was  declared  a  free  port 
TintU  1861. 

It  is  its  past  history,  however,  and  not  its  present  condition, 
which  gives  to  this  Island  of  Tumaco  its  interest  for  the  travel- 
ler. When  Pizarro,  during  his  second  voyage  of  discovery* 
determined  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  continent  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Eio  de  San  Juan,  while  Almagro  returned  to  Panama  for 
further  assistance,  he  sent  his  sagacious  and  resolute  pilot  Bar- 
tholomew Euiz  (who  did  not  receive  his  full  share  of  the  honor 
of  these  bold  adventures)  to  prosecute  discoveries  along  the 
coast  to  the  south.  It  ^as  then  that  Euiz  discovered  the  Island 
of  OoDx)  now  called  Tvmaoo ;  and  it  was  but  shortly  after  that 
he  fell  in  with  the  strange  craft,  known  ever  since  as  the  haha 
of  these  countries,  on  which  he  foimd  a  number  of  natives ;  and 
among  them  Uiose  two  from  the  Peruvian  port  of  Tumbes  whom 
he  took  aboard  of  his  vessel  and  detained,  and  from  whom  the 
information  was  obtained  which  led  to  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  Peru.  When  Pizarro,  rejoined  by  both  Almagro  and  Euiz, 
prosecuted  his  ftirtiher  voyage  along  the  coast,  and  reaching  the 
thickly-populated  neighborhood  of  Tacamez,  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
Matthew,  found  that  he  must  have  reenforcements,  and  again 
sent  for  these  to  Panama,  he  determined  to  avail  of  Uie  insular, 
and  therefore  more  defensible  position  of  tlie  Island  of  Gallo,  on 
which  to  remain  until  the  arrival  of  assistance.  And  here  it 
was  that  the  remarkable  deed  occurred  which  stamped  Pizarro, 
even  in  Uiat  age  of  hardy  and  brave  adventure,  as  \  man  of 
extraordinary  courage,  indomitable  energy,  and  unswerving 
perseverance.  For  when  the  Governor  of  Panama,  discouraged 
by  the  failure  thus  far  to  discover  the  land  of  Peru — the  famed, 
but  by  him  and  most  of  his  contemporaries,  then  considered 
fabulous  region  of  gold — and  deploring  the  loss  of  many  Spanish 
cavaliers  who  had  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  sent  orders  for 
the  return  of  the  expedition;  Pizarro,  still  borne  above  mis- 
fortime  by  confidence  in  its  original  purpose,  determined  to 
prosecute  it  to  the  end,  to  suffer  every  exposure,  deprivation, 
and  hardship  necessary  for  its  accomplishment,  and  to  dare 
official  displeasure  rather  than  abandon  the  enterprise.    With 
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his  sword,  tracing  a  line  from  east  to  west  on  the  sand  of  this 
islcmd^  otherwise  obscure,  bnt  thus  made  historic  by  a  deed 
which  ennobles  human  nature,  and  has  done  more  than  any  oth^ 
act  of  his  life  to  dignify  his  character,  he  called  to  his  comrades, 
and  said :  "  On  that  side  are  toil,  hunger,  nakedness,  storm,  de- 
sertion, and  death ;  on  this  side,  ease  and  pleasure.  There  lies 
Peru  with  its  riches;  here  Panama  with  its  poverty.  Choose 
each  man  what  best  becomes  a  brave  Castilian.  For  my  part  1 
go  to  the  south."  Stepping  across  the  line  he  was  followed  by 
thirteen  only  of  his  companions,  including  his  heroic  pilot.  The 
remainder  returned  with  the  governor's  messenger  to  Panama. 

Such  is  Prescott's  record  of  the  act  of  Pizarro.  But  Mr. 
Arthur  Helps,  in  his  history  of  the  "Spanish  Conquest  in 
America,"  published  since  Mr.  Prescott's  "  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru,"  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  "  according 
to  the  invincible  passion  for  melo-dramatic  representation  which 
people  of  second-rate  imagination  delight  in,  those  especially 
who  have  not  seen  much  of  human  affairs,  and  who  do  not  know 
in  how  plain  and  unpretending  a  manner  the  greatest  things 
are,  for  the  most  part,  transacted."  As  Mr.  Helps  tells  the 
story,  it  was  the  commander  of  the  vessel  sent  to  convey  the 
Spaniards  back  to  Panama,  who,  "  pitying  the  straits  to  which 
Pizarro  was  reduced,"  drew  a  line  on  his  vessel,  allowing  that 
terrible  conqueror  and  those  who  chose  to  follow  his  desperate 
fortunes  to  withdraw  beyond  it.  Mr.  Helps'  book  proves  him  to 
have  delved  deeply  into  old  records.  He  certainly  has  a  curt  way 
of  disposing  of  distinguished  authority ;  and  one  feels  disposed 
to  regret  that  a  doubt  has  been  thrown  over  Mr.  Prescotf  s 
effective  representation,  and  that  the  beautiM  coloring  of  moral 
grandeur  he  has  given  to  it  should  have  been  thus  dinuned. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that,  deserted  but  not  dis- 
mayed, delayed  but  not  doubting ;  abandoned  by  the  timid  and 
the  heartless,  for  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  they  begged  even  a 
small  portion  of  ship-stores  to  support  life ;  and  without  the  means 
of  prosecuting  their  voyage,  but  sustained  by  brave  hearts,  and 
undiminished  confidence  iij  long-cherished  hopes,  and  with  faith 
in  their  compatriots  Luque  and  Almagro,  the  little  band  of  un- 
daunted spirits  awaited  for  seven  months  the  coming  of  private 
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snccor  from  Panama.  Twenty-five  leagues  north  of  GclUo^  and 
five  leagues  from  the  continent,  was  the  island  of  Oorgona^  also 
discovered  by  Euiz,  which,  being  better  supplied  with  water 
and  fruit,  they  determined  to  reach  if  possible.  And  having 
accomplished  this  on  a  raft  constructed  for  the  purpose,  they 
there  remained  until  a  small  vessel  was  despatched  to  them, 
with  which  these  fearless  and  unsubdued  spirits  once  more  pur- 
sued  their  trackless  way  over  an  unexplored  ocean,  in  search  of 
El  Dorado,  to  which,  dowly  but  surely,  accumulated  presump- 
tion as  undoubtedly  pointed  in  their  opinions,  as  inductive 
philosophy  resting  on  assured  facts  to  certain  conclusions. 

Except  by  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  western  world,  the 
record  of  this  constancy,  devotion,  courage,  and  final  success,  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  which  adorns  the  proudest  page  of  Spanish 
history.  And  if  its  object  had  been  solely  the  glory  of  discovery, 
the  opening  of  mutually  advantageous  commerciid  avenues,  the 
extension  of  the  blessings  of  a  higher  civilization,  or  of  "peace 
and  good-will  to  man,"  Pizarro,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  great 
achievement,  would  have  placed  his  name  among  the  most  re- 
nowned of  earthly  benefactors.  But,  animated  by  avarice ;  im- 
pelled by  a  cupidity  whetted  to  the  keenest  relish,  and  craving 
for  possession ;  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions  of  gems  and 
gold  in  his  excited  imagination,  until  their  fancied  existence  was 
regarded  as  a  demonstrated  fact,  the  discovery  of  which  was  to 
entitle  him,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  right  of  estate,  without  refer- 
ence to  other  human  ownership ;  he  failed  to  recognize  after 
wards,  in  his  relations  with  the  unhappy  victims  of  his  invasion, 
the  righteous  principles  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  tiius  branded 
his  own  name  with  the  infamy  of  most  shameless  perfidy, 
robbery,  and  murder.  The  events  of  the  conquest,  recorded  by 
the  unprejudiced  pens  of  Spanish  historians  of  that  period,  point 
to  the  general  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  Peruvians  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  showed  a  singular  freedom  from  vice ;  they 
were  mild,  docile,  industrious,  and  placed  by  the  policy  of  gov- 
ernment beyond  the  possibility  of  destitution  or  of  want ;  public 
prosperity  and  personal  happiness  prevailed  throughout  their 
empire,  until  the  lust  of  conquest,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gold, 
and  encouraged  by  a  bigoted  fanaticism,  rather  than  restrained 
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and  guided  by  the  benign  influences  of  a  pure  and  exalted  re- 
ligion, broke  the  spell  of  enchantment  which. had  long  rested  on 
the  country  beneficently — ^however  despotic  the  sway — and  swept 
over  it  as  with  a  tempest,  carrying  dismay,  desolation,  and 
death  to  every  habitation. 

The  river  Hosarioy  coming  from  Ecuador,  -and  receiving  the 
Caunapi  branch  which  flows  from  New  Granada,  empties  into 
the  sea  opposite  the  Island  of  Usmal,  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Tumaco.  The  Rosario  is  represented  on  some  maps  as  the  di- 
vision line  between  the  above-named  Republics.  But  such  an 
assumption,  of  necessity  throws  Tumaco  under  the  Government 
of  Ecuador,  off  the  coast  of  which  it  would  in  that  case  lie ; 
while  in  fact  it  has  always  been  recognized  and  governed  as  a 
part  of  New  Granada.  And  I  have  the  assurance  of  a  very  in- 
telligent Spanish  citizen  of  New  Granada,  who  lived  for  some 
time  in  Tumaco,  that  the  true  division  line  between  the  Pacific 
Provinces  of  these  two  countries  is  the  river  Carchiy  which  emp- 
ties into  the  ocean  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Tumaco. 

Our  detention  here  was  short,  and  putting  to  sea  again  we 
headed  for  Buenaventura,  passing  at  midnight  the  Island  of 
Oorgona^  in  latitude  2®  58'  N.,  five  or  six  miles  long  and  hdf 
that  width,  said  to  be  a  paradise  of  tropical  verdure.  As  al- 
ready stated,  it  was  to  this  island  that  Pizarro  and  his  brave 
comrades  came  from  Tumaco  to  await  the  expected  assistance 
from  Panama,  before  he  could  prosecute  his  discoveries.  Here 
now  live  a  German  and  his  Granadian  Eve,  literally  insulated 
from  the  world,  the  New  Granadian  Government  having  be- 
stowed the  island  upon  him  for  services  during  its  war  of  inde- 
pendence. "We  ran  close  to  this  Eden,  the  blue  wave  dancing 
joyfuUy  around  it,  its  dark  undulating  outline  distinctly  defined 
in  the  clear  moonlight  showing  the  depth  of  shadow  of  its  per- 
ennial luxuriance,  and  the  air  breathing  bahny  summer  "  wafted 
from  that  happy  isle.'' 

Very  different  have  been  the  experiences  of  weather  in  my 
southern  and  northern  voyage.  That  to  the  south  besides  being 
attended  with  constantly  diminishing  temperature,  was  at  times 
very  boisterous  and  rough ;  while  pleasant  breezes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  days  of  calm  off  the  coast  of  Chile,  have  served 
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on  the  return  to  temper  agreeably  the  increasing  heat.  Some- 
what more  than  a  day's  steaming  brought  us  to  the  Bay  of  Bue- 
naventura, in  latitude  3®  50'  N.,  and  running  eight  miles  up 
the  Buenaventura  Kiver,  with  a  varying  width  of  from  one  to 
two.  miles,  but  a  very  narrow  channel  for  navigation,  we  an- 
dbiored,  at  2  p.  m.,  in  the  pretty  harbor  of  the  town  of  Buena- 
ventura: distance  from  Tumaco  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
miles.  Here  clouds  and  water-spouts  gather,  to  make  it  at  all 
times  the  place  j?ar  excellence  of  modem  deluges.  We  thought, 
on  entering  the  harbor,  from  the  unclouded  sky  and  clear  at- 
mosphere, that  there  would  be  an  exception  in  our  favor,  and 
that  one  day  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  year 
would  pass  without  rain.  But  as  we  were  leaving  our  anchor- 
age in  the  evening,  the  storm  rolled  up  its  dark  masses,  and  the 
lightning  flashed  its  signals  to  tell  that  Buenaventura  was  to 
sleep  that  night  as  usual  under  a  wet  blanket. 

One-half  of  the  New  Granadian  navy  was  Jying  at  anchor 
in  this*  port :  to  wit,  a  schooner  mounting  six  guns.  It  was  said 
that  she  was  guarded  every  night  by  fifty  soldierSy  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  revolutionists  intended  to  swim  off  and  take 
her  by  surprise !  The  other  half  of  the  navy — another  schooner 
— ^had  sailed,  probably  to  some  place  of  greater  security  I 

The  town  is  at  the  northeast  part  of  the  harbor,  and  has  an 
insular  position  between  the  Rio  Buenaventura  and  one  of  its 
affluents,  the  Eio  Daguire.  The  Rio  San  Antonio  and  Rio 
Cayman  also  empty  near  by,  aidmg  in  the  formation  of  that 
water  expanse  called  the  Port,  which  extending  to  the  south- 
west under  the  continued  name  of  Rio  Buenaventura,  finally 
empties  into  the  bay  eight  miles  ftirther.  The  town  formerly 
contained  five  hundred  people,  but  the  commander  of  the 
schooner  stated  that  the  requirements  of  military  service  in 
these  troublous  times,  together  with  revolutionary  desertions, 
had  reduced  Ihe  number  one-half.  No  addition  to  our  freight 
or  passenger  list  was  made  here;  and  it  may- be  remarked  that 
there  has  not  been  thus  far  any  great  manifestation  of  commer- 
cial activity,  or  of  pleasure  travel  on  the  route  of  this  boat.  If 
any  North  Americans  are  looking  to  this  coast  with  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  steamer  lines,  let  them  carefdlly  exam- 
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ine  the  various  routes  before  embarking  in  the  enterprise.  At 
present  the  British  " Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company"  have 
the  neariy  exclusive  steam  navigation  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  From  Panama  to  Valparaiso  they  have  a  continuous 
line  of  splendid  boats ;  Uie  fare  from  Panama  to  Callao  being 
one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  and  from  the  latter  port  to  Val- 
paraiso one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars :  returning,  the  fare  is 
twenty  dollars  less  in  each  case  in  consequence  of  the  usually 
favorable  winds  shortening  the  time  of  voyage  in  this  direction. 
This  line  stops  at  but  few  ports  on  the  route.  But  intermediate 
lines  of  smaUer  Bteamers  run  respectively  from  Panama  to 
Guayaquil ;  from  Guayaquil  to  Callao  ;  from  Callao  to  Valpar 
raiso ;  from  Valparaiso  to  Puerto  Monte  in  the  far  south  of  Chile ; 
and  Uiese  call  at  all  the  smaller  ports  on  the  coast  where  there 
is  any  trade,  or  any  prospect  of  developing  it.  Some  of  the  in- 
termediate routes  are  unprofitable,  and  such  necessarily  are  a 
burden  upon  the  continuous  and  more  profitable  line,  which 
carries  the  greatest  number  of  passengers  and  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  cargoes  at  the  highest  rates.  On  two  of  the 
shorter  intermediate  routes  opposition  boats  from  the  United 
States  are  now  running ;  and  it  may  be  that  these  experimental 
lines,  if  entirely  successful,  will  form  the  nuclei  of  a  continuous 
opposition  steamer  line  along  the  whole  coast  But  a  carefril 
examination  of  the  proposal,  and  good  judgment  in  the  decision 
of  the  question,  will  be  required,  as  well  as  staunch  and  fast 
boats,  and  skiU,  pimctuality,  and  an  accommodating  spirit  in 
their  management,  to  justify  the  undertaking.  The  "  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  "  have  at  this  time  a  fleet  of  twelve 
steamers ;  the  length  of  their  line  of  travel  is  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles,  and  the  ports  at  which  they  stop  on  that  long  route 
upwards  of  fifty;*  and  it  should  be  stated,  to  the  credit  of  the 
chief  manager,  Mr.  Petrie,  of  Callao,  and  of  the  conmianders 
of  the  steamers,  that  on  no  corresponding  steamer  route  in  the 
world,  especially  in  view  of  the  want  of  light-houses,  and  the 
prevalence  of  fogs  on  this  coast,  have  so  few  disasters  occurred. 
The  steamers  are  of  the  first  dass,  strong,  well-appointed,  com- 
modious, and  comfortable ;  the  commanders  skilftd,  attentive, 
and  polite ;  the  oflScers  generally,  faithfdl  and  orderly,  and  the 
lines  are  run  with  singular  punctuality. 
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Many  nearly  naked  products  of  practical  amalgamation,  of 
hues  well  suited  to  the  occupation,  having  coaled  the  steamer, 
we  hove  anchor  at  six  p.  m.,  and  stood  westwardly  until  fairly 
clear  of  the  entire  coast ;  and  then  we  bore  away  west-north- 
west, and  finally  noarth-northwest  for  Panama,  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  distant. 

The  observations  of  the  first  and  second  days  out  showed  the 
warping  influence  of  unlooked-for  currents  upon  our  direct  course, 
and  illustrated  tCe  necessity  of  multiplied  examinations,  and 
further  study  of  the  ocean  (Wfts  of  this  part  of  the  Pacific — ^in 
the  opinion  of  navigators  much  needed.  But  few  parts  of  the 
coast  of  the  western  hemisphere  are  as  unimportant  commer- 
^5i^y>  *^  present,  as  that  embraced  within  the  termini  of  this 
steamer  route — Guayaquil  and  Panama.  The  ports  are  but  lit- 
tle resorted  to,  and  its  exclusion  fi-om  the  familiarities  of  trade 
renders  the  ignorance  of  its  harbors,  shoals,  rocks,  winds,  and 
currents  of  less  practical  importance  now,  although  it  may  be 
r^retted  in  the  fdture. 

The  English  Admiralty  surveys  of  Kellett  and  Wood  have 
not  been  repeated  nor  verified  by  others ;  and  though  more  cor- 
rect in  many  particulars  than  the  old  Spanish  charts,  yet  they 
are  regarded  by  some  experienced  seamen  as  imperfect.  It 
might  prove  a  usefdl  question  both  for  the  North  American  and 
British  Governments,  to  determine  if  some  of  their  naval  ves- 
sels had  not  better  be  employed  in  verifying  or  correcting  the 
above  surveys,  and  adding  further  observations  for  publication, 
than  in  yachting  about  classical  seas  familiar  to  every  schoolboy, 
or  lingering  in  inglorious  ease  about  harbors  where  manly  ser- 
vice degenerates  into  capering  "  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  to 
the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute  "  ? 

The  acknowledgment  should  be  made,  however,  that  in  the 
matter  of  surveying  foreign  coasts  and  harbors,  the  British 
Admiralty  are  governed  by  a  wiser  policy,  and  exact  more 
active  service  at  the  hands  of  their  naval  officers  than  the 
United  States  Navy  Department.  This  may  depend  upon 
longer  official  service  of  executive  authority,  and  therefore  larg- 
er experience  and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  marine  necessities  and  duties.    Certain  it  is  that  in  un< 
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surveyed  harbors,  or  where  the  surveys  are  of  doubtful  accuracy, 
and  sometimes  for  the  improvement  of  yoimg  officers  in  this 
branch  of  service  even  when  fiirther  information  is  not  actually 
needed,  British  commanders  detained  long  in  port  are  expected 
to  form  surveying  parties  for  actual  duty.  ,  And  I  am  assured 
by  those  conversant  with  such  matters,  that  many  an  officer  is 
able  to  trace  his  promotion,  and  the  subsequent  special  favor 
and  confidence  of  his  Government,  to  official,  records  of  his  com- 
petency,  activity,  indoBtry,  persererance,  and  accnracy,  when 
engaged  on  such  duty  in  the  early  years  of  his  profeseional 
life. 

It  is  an  nnfortnnate  fact  that  some  of  onr  finest  specimens 
of  naval  architectnre,  the  appearance  of  which  in  nnmerons  for- 
eign ports  wonid  give  to  the  nnreading  and  ignorant  a  proper 
apprTation  of  on? national  power,^reqn^  to  Unjer^ 
gfLnsly  in  harbors  liat  mirht  b;  namS,  nntU  the  Original 
anchorage,  it  has  been  ironically  suggested,  has  xmdergone  a 
geological  change ;  and  a  heaving  of  the  anchor  embedded  in  a 
glassy  stratum  would  have  warranted  the  supposition  of  a  vitri- 
fication of  the  sand  bottom  by  volcanic  heat,  but  for  the  not 
irrational  intimation  that  long  accumulating  ale  and  champagne 
bottles  had  something  to  do  with  it.  And  this  naval  inactivity 
has  not  even  the  apology  of  a  usefdl  incidental  employment  to 
palliate  it;  which,  while  it  would  promote  personal  health, 
official  efficiency,  and  professional  improvement,  would  advance 
also  the  interests  of  general  commerce,  contemplating  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Pacific  Provinces  of 
Ecuador  and  New  Granada. 

Our  progress  was  retarded  by  head-winds  and  crosfe  cur- 
rents. The  latter,  in  particular  along  the  coast  of  New  Granada, 
our  commander  thinks  are  but  imperfectly  understood.  In 
this  field  of  inqniry  there  is  need  of  the  inspiring  inflnence  and 
suggestions  of  our  own  Maury  to  give  impulse  to  investigation, 
his  assiduity  in  collecting  and  collating  its  results,  his  analytic 
mind  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  his  comprehensive 
intelligence  to  simpUfy  to  others  her  phenomena,  and  frame 
rational  theories  and  sound  rules  of  practice. 


CHAPTEK    XXII. 

KKDtO   SLATXRT — ^HS    AUTECEDSNTS    AND    CAUSE    IN    SPANISH  AMERICA — CONSEQUENCES 

OF  EMANCIPATION. 

In  returning  to  the  starting  point  of  my  sonthern  tour, 
mind  busies  itself  with  a  retrospection  of  the  incidents  and 
observations  of  the  interval.  Among  other  things,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negro,  and  the  influence  he  is  exercising  on  the 
social  and  political  state  of  the  countries  visited,  having  been 
inquired  into,  have  led  to  reflections  reasonable  in  one  whose 
own  people  are  interested  in  that  subject.. 

In  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  Spcmhh-Americcm  colonies^  negro  slavery  existed  and 
became  an  mheritcmce  of  the  ensuing  RepubUos.  Indian  sla- 
very likewise  existed  under  the  Empire,  although  in  a  letter  of 
Cortez  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  he  says :  "  Gonsidermg 
the  cwpddty  of  the  Mexiccm  Indioms  it  appears  a  grave  thing  to 
compel  them  to  serve  the  Spaniards."  Nevertheless,  the  press- 
ure of  necessities  of  revenue  and  importunities  of  followers, 
compelled  him,  as  he  further  says,  "  to  place  on  deposit  to  the 
Spaniards  the  lords  and  natives  of  these  provinces."  This  was 
the  commencement  of  that  system  of  servitude  in  Mexico  known 
as  the  "  encomienda,"  and  which  was  subsequently  extended  to 
the  other  countries  discovered  and  colonized  by  the  Spaniards. 
True,  the  Emperor  issued  an  order  that  no  Indian  captive  was 
to  be  held  as  a  slave  "  throughout  his  dominions ; "  and  an  his- 
torian of  that  period  regards  this  "  a  considerable  step  in  the 
up-hiU  work  of  humane  legislation,"  although  he  withholds  all 
comments  on  the  numberless  cruelties,  oppressions,  and  exac- 
tions, which  placed  the  Indians  in  a  far  less  hu^mcme  relation 
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than  would  have  been  a  wisely  and  benevolently  dMered  sys- 
tem of  servitude.  Subsequently  Ponce  de  Leon  was  sent  to 
Mexico  as  resideneia^  and  he  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  encomiendas,  and  "  in  case  he  should  determine  that 
the  Indians  were  to  be  given  in  encomienda,  he  should  then 
consider  whether  they  should  remain  as  they  were,  or  be  given 
as  vassals  or  by  way  of  fief.'^ 

In  1533  Charles  "  authorized  the  granting  of  encomiendas 
in  Peru;  "  and  on  the  appointment  of  Antonio  de  Mendoza  as 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  we  are  told  that  the  Emperor  secretly  gave 
him  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  which  shows  that  the 
question  was  still  open  as  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Spain.  In  1535  Charles  the  Fifth  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Tunis.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  that  expedition  had 
any  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  Indies ;  but  in  the  next  year  a 
law  was  passed  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  want  of  money 
at  home,  or  to  the  want  of  attention  to  colonial  affairs.  This 
was  the  law  of  sitocession  proclaimed  at  Madrid  in  1536,  which 
gave  encomiendas  for  a  second  life,  and  was  applicable  to  all 
the  Indies.  Thus,  an  actual  personal,  as  well  as  political  en- 
slavement of  the  millions  of  natives  of  these  newly-discovered 
countries  was  established,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  repartir 
mierUo,  which  assigned.the  specific  service  and  its  duration. 

The  countries  thus  enslaved  embraced  among  them  the  two 
great  centres  of  Indian  civilization,  Mexico  and  Peru ;  not  the 
Peru  of  our  day,  but  that  of  the  Incas,  extending  from  Quito  to 
the  Maul6,  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  Botii  in- 
habited by  races  whose  intelligence,  customs,  social  and  political 
institutions,  by  their  general  advancement  and  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  the  people,  surprised  their  discoverers.  It  was  a 
usurpation  of  dominion  in  the  West,  and  a  subordination  to  its 
own  selfish  purposes  by  Spain  of  teeming  millions  of  people, 
having  no  parallel  except  in  the  aggressive  and  appropriating 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East  "Although  conqu^ed  and 
controlled  by  Spanish  hardihood,  prowess,  and  superior  agencies 
of  war,  yet  from  approximative  physical  and  moral  equality  of 
the  Indians  to  their  conquerors,  intercourse  by  marriage  and 
otherwise  was  not  insuperably  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of  the 
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higher  race,  and  thus  resulted  in  great  part  that  extensive 
mongrelism  which  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent population,  and  which,  from  the  interest  of  neutralization 
and  accnmnlation  of  power  and  influence,  has  overthrown  the 
system  of  servitude  foimded  in  tiie  first  instance  upon  the  greater 
diversity  of  race. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  Indians  in  some  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  particularly  in  the  "West  India  Islands, 
from  depressing  influences  and  harsh  treatment,  a  royal  grant 
allowed  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  to  supply  necessary 
labor.  Many  of  these  in  time  found  their  way  to  the  continent, 
and  thus  another  element  of  mongrelism  was  introduced  on  the 
great  theatre  of  Spanish-American  practical  amalgamation.  For 
although  tlie  gap  between  the  extremes  of  the  human  races — 
the  Caucasian  and  the  Negro — could  not  readily  be  filled ;  not 
merely  because  of  instinctive  repugnance,  but  because  of  the  oper- 
ations of  natural  law,  which  counteract  the  violations  of  the  or- 
dinances of  God,  who  determined  the  distinctions,  relations,  and 
purposes  of  His  beings,  in  the  development  of  plan  has  created 
"  every  thing  after  his  kind,"  and  has  also  provided  to  preserve 
them  thus ;  yet  the  existence  of  the  intermediate  Indian  facilitated 
the  temporary  closure  of  it.  The  Indian's  approximation  to  the 
White  on  tiie  one  hand,  gave  to  their  hybrid  offipring  a  higher 
vitality  than  could  be  possessed  by  the  mulatto ;  and  his  corre- 
sponding approximation  to  the  Negro  on  the  other  hand,  gave  to 
that  hybrid  oflfepring  also  a  higher  vitaUty  than  that  possessed 
by  the  mulatto.  And  taken  in  connection  with  the  greatly  pre- 
ponderating aboriginal  element  in  the  populations  of  the  Span- 
ish-American countries,  the  imperioua  BeLf-jpreservaime  law  of 
natwre^  if  European  and  African  inmiigration  should  be  arrested 
or  greatly  restricted,  will  surely  assert  its  power  and  restore  the 
native  blood  to  its  original  state,  and  surrender  again  to  its 
representative  man  the  control  of  his  own  destiny. 

This  event  appears  likely  to  be  hastened  by  the  abolition  of 
n^o  slavery  since  the  achievement  of  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish- American  colonies.  For  his  emancipation,  by  freeing 
him  from  the  control  of  a  master  capable  of  regulating  his 
actions  for  their  mutual  good,  handed  him  over  to  the  debasing 
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mastery  of  his  own  paasions,  which,  by  the  nniversai  testimony 
of  the  intelligent  and  candid  citizens  of  these  countries,  are  pre- 
cipitatijig  his  extinction. 

Successful  in  its  effort  to  shake  off  the  political  oppressioii 
of  the  mother-country,  the  Caucasian  race,  which  originated  and 
was  the  chief  agent  in  executing  the  scheme  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence, has  in  its  organization  of  government  and  modification 
of  law,  merged  the  question  of  domestic  bondage,  as  applied  to 
an  inferior  race,  in  the  general  proposition  of  political  slavery 
considered  in  its  relation  to  equals  in  creation.  In  the  Spanish- 
American  republics  some  apology  may  be  found  for  this  in  the 
wide-spread  mongrelism  already  referred  to,  which  shaded  away 
the  marked  differences  of  original  race,  temporarily  elevating 
the  lower  at  the  cost  of  the  higher  organization ;  and  where  but 
few  were  left  untainted  by  deterioration,  scrutiny  was  deprived 
of"  a  motive  for  activity.  And  if,  by  son^e,  distinctions  were 
readily  observed,  the  policy  of  interest,  or  aspirations  for  place 
and  power,  taught  them  silence  and  submission  to  the  many; 
who,  however  degenerate,  had  become  through  numbers  the  con- 
trolling element  of  the  State  in  its  new  form.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  mongrels  should  overlook  the  inferiority  of  one  of  the 
elements  of  their  own  ancestry.  Their  ignorance  of  natural 
laws  governing  the  physiological  relations  of  races  blinded  th^n 
to  evils  which  could  not  fail  to  become  aggravated  by  the  social 
equality  necessarily  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  equal  politi- 
cal rights  by  the  Negro.  The  intensity  of  their  new-bom  zeal 
for  freedom  made  them  reckless  of  acts  destined  to  deprive 
invested  capital  anii  useM  enterprise  of  necessary  labor,  and  in 
its  stead  to  increase  the  burdens  of  society  by  idleness,  poverty, 
debasement,  tod  consequent  disease.  They  failed  to  foresee  the 
additional  corruptions,  social  convulsions,  and  perpetually  re- 
curring political  disturbances,  certain  to  follow  an  equal  grant 
of  civil  rights  to  those  who,  from  inherent  defects,  know  not 
how  to  use  them  for  the  general  good,  and  hence  become  ready 
instruments  of  evil,  of  usurpation,  oppression,  persecution,  and 
revenge,  in  the  hands  of  the  designing  and  wicked.  Deteriora- 
tion and  its  inherent  prejudice,  and  the  want  of  means  of 
knowledge,  made  them  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  human  de^ 
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radation  in  their  midst,  and  the  increased  debasement  to  which 
the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  and  the  elevation  of  that  lowest 
type  of  man  to  eqnal  political  and  social  privilege  with  the  highest, 
most  necessarily  lead.  From  emancipation  and  legal  equality, 
the  tendency  is  unavoidably  to  social  level,  mingling  of  blood, 
hybridism  in  the  direction  of  the  preponderating  element ;  and 
after  a  long  endurance  of  punishment  consequent  on  the  perpe- 
tration of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  organization  as  decreed  by 
the  Creator,  an  ultimate  extinction  of  the  feebler  race,  a  repara- 
tion of  the  outrage  inflicted  on  nature,  and  a  return  to  the 
original  type. 

Certain  physical  differences  of  color,  hair,  form,  feature,  are 
manifest  to  all.  JBut  of  the  brain,  the  seat  of  mind,  and  of  its 
associate  nervous  apparatus,  and  their  physiological  laws  and 
manifestations  of  n^ler  b2g,  the  lowe?  ices  Lw  nothing; 
and  the  nnedncated.  even  of  a  higher  are  too  often  ignorant  from 
n^lect  of  investigation  or  the  force  of  unreasoning  prejudice. 
And  yet  these  are  distinctive  and  peculiar  in  the  races,  and  as 
undoubted  to  tiiose  who  seek  for  truth  and  knowledge,  and  are 
not  the  victims  of  a  conspiracy  against  exalted  nature,  rational 
freedom,  and  progress,  as  are  the  physical  differences  above 
named  to  the  thoughtless  looker-on. 

But  it  is  strange  that  so  many  to  whom  information  is  accessi- 
ble, and  who  have  the  capacity,  have  failed  to  apply  inductively 
certain  well  known  facts.  Let  them  compare  peoples  of  Cau- 
casian origin,  of  any  period  known  to  history,  with  what  we 
know  of  the  N^ro.  •  Can  any  such  examples  be  pointed  to 
among  the  former  of  such  degradation  and  debasement  as  are 
presented  by  the  latter  ?  Does  the  history  of  man,  since  the 
flood,  famish  the  record  of  a  White  community  without  some 
recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  without  law,  order,  or  govern- 
ment, as  the  explorations  of  travellers  have  shown  to  be  the  fact 
in  many  instances  among  !N^egroes  ?  Has  any  such  Caucasian 
monster  been  known  as  the  Negro  king  of  Dahomey,  shown  by  a 
late  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament  to  celebrate  his  '^  grand 
(ntstoms^^  by  sacrificing  two  tiiousand  persons,  and  collecting  in 
a  pit  their  human  blood  sufficient  to  float  a  canoe?  and  who, 
by  the  testimony  of  Lord  Palmerston,  was  accustomed  to  "  oma- 
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ment  his  palace  with  the  skulls  of  his  victims  sacrificed  on  thes^ 
occasions."  When  Adahanzen  died,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
of  his  wives  were  butchered  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
and  the  remaining  wives  were  buried  alive.  At  tiie  "Tain 
customs "  every  noble  sacrifices  a  slave ;  and  scarcely  has  one 
barbarous  and  bloody  custom  been  abandoned  firom  the  earliest 
period  of  which  any  thing  is  known  of  them.  Is  there  any 
historical  or  traditional  accoimt  of  any  family  of  the  White  race 
being  found,  as  in  the  case  of  some  Negro  tribes,  habitually 
naked,  and  without  shelter  for  women  and  children  other  than 
a  hollow  tree,  or  a  covering  of  bushes,  as  provided  even  by  the 
Nshiego  Mbouve  ape;  without  some  manifestation  of  relig- 
ious sentiment,  or  form  of  worship ;  without  some  social  organi- 
zation ;  without  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  mechanical 
skill  beyond  the  making  of  a  wooden  spear  or  bow  and  arrows  ? 
Yet  in  such  a  condition  millions  of  negroes  have  been  found 
during  past  ages,  and  are  stiU  being  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  civilization  by  European  travellers  in  Africa.  Surely  it  will 
not  be  pretended,  for  it  cannot  be  maintained,  Uiat  this  near 
relationship  to  brutal  nature  is  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
slavery,  when  these  negroes  have  shaped  their  own  destiny,  and 
most  of  them  roam  as  fi*ee  as  the  ourang  outaug  that  disputes  with 
them  the  dominion  of  their  wild  empire.  Happily  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  diversity  of  race,  and  the  equal  diversity  of  mental 
and  moral  power,  the  white  man  has  been  a  stranger,  and  his 
influence  unfelt  in  interior  Africa.  The  negro  has  been  left  to 
determine  without  control  the  problem  of  human  disparity.  In 
no  instance  has  he  made  any  near  approach  to  the  arts,  sciences, 
literature,  religion,  or  any  of  the  manifestations  of  a  higher 
civilization  of  the  white  race.  On  the  contrary  he  has  grovelled 
in  ignorance,  sebsnaUty,  and  eayagery,  in  their  most  revolting 
forms.  From  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  plain  of 
Sodom,  when  its  cities  and  inhabitants,  as  ^^  an  example,  suffered 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,"  because  of  their  "  giving  them- 
selves over  to  fornication  and  going  after  strange  flesh,"  the  race 
of  Ham  has  illustrated  the  low  instincts  of  brute  nature.  And 
writers,  both  sacred  and  profane,  Moses,  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
Herodotus,  Sonnini  (authenticated  by  the  great  biblical  critic 
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Adam  Clarke),  Gale,  Bochart,  and  Heme's  recent  Besearches, 
bear  testimony  to  the  bestiality  of  the  negro :  the  last-named 
author  adding  that  there  are  districts  of  comitry  in  Africa  in 
which  apes  and  baboons  live  in  the  mnd-hnts  of  the  negro  na- 
tives, as  if  members  of  the  same  conmixmity. 

It  wonld  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  finer  climate  than  that 
fomid  in  the  republics  of  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,-  and 
Chile ;  in  many  parts  of  these  countries  it  is  actually  delicious. 
Throughout  the  most  of  this  great  extent  of  continent  the  soil 
is  surpassingly  fertile,  Uie  products  necessary  to  man's  comfort 
and  luiniry,  flourishing,  with  even  imperfect  culture — such  as 
sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  the  cereals  of  all  kinds,  rice,  maize,  cotton ; 
and  fruits  of  every  description,  luscious  and  nutritious,  growing 
spontaneously  and  bountifully,  makiiig  of  the  coxmtry  a  vast 
Eden,  were  it  not  for  the  indolence  Ad  debasement  of  the  peo- 
ple. Man  alone  is  not  as  decreed  by  his  Creator.  Overstep- 
ping the  limits  of  His  assignment — an  offence  pardonable  in  an 
ignorant  and  degraded  being,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  reproduction,  and  no  prompting  but  animal  instinct 
ooapled  with  a  vague  senfle  of  improvement-the  Spaniflh  con- 
querors  of  America  committed  treason  against  their  race ;  for, 
it  involved  the  destruction  of  its  supremacy,  its  absolute  debase- 
ment ;  and  is  compromising  now  the  peace  and  prosperily  of 
these  countries,  and  the  permanency  and  extension  of  Bepubli- 
can  government.  Unfortunately,  the  first  settlers  of  the  colo- 
nies were  mere  adventurers — ^usually  the  outcasts  and  moral  lep- 
ers of  society — and  those  of  Spanish  America  never  exhibited 
the  restraints  of  self-respect,  and  preservative  instinct  of  race, 
through  which  the  Anglo-American  has  more  perfectly  guarded 
his  integrity.  The  former,  therefore,  amalgamated  with  the 
Indian  in  all  the  colonies ;  and  repugnant  as  the  !N'egro  may 
have  been  to  him,  from  low  sensualism  and  generally  vicious  hab- 
its, the  Spaniard  intermixed  with  him  too,  to  the  still  greater 
d^radation  alike  of  his  own  moral  and  physical  nature.  It 
should  be  said  of  Chile,  that  the  last  deterioration  exists  there, 
notably  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  the  countries  north  of  it 
The  climate  of  that  country  is  colder,  and  less  adapted  both  to 
the  negro  and  to  slave-labor ;  hence  fewer  negroes,  fortunately 
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for  that  State,  were  carried  to  it ;  and  a  happy  consequence  of 
that  exemption  from  his  presence  is  perceptible  in  its  superior 
population  to  that- of  any  other  South  American  Republic  I 
visited.  But  wherever  the  negro,  and  the  negro  compound 
are  found,  freed,  as  they  now  are  by  acts  of  emancipation,  fi\>m 
the  control  of  superior  beings,  there  have  they  become  the  vic- 
tims- of  their  own  crimes,  indolence,  and  sensual  appetites ; 
which,  although  in  the  West  India  islands  where  they  are  the 
dominant  race,  are  returning  them  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  as  has 
been  ftdly  shown  by  abundant  published  testimony,  yet  in  the 
continental  countries  above  named  are  bringing  about  their  ex- 
tinction. In  the  mean  time,  until  that  is  accomplished,  they 
are  destined  to  be  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  tools  of  mili- 
tary tyranny,  thieves,  murderers,  vagabonds,  blots  on  the  body 
politic.  But  still,  so  long%s  they  remain  on  the  stage  of  action, 
as  heirs  of  "  impartial  freedom,"  to  arich  is  confided  in  part  the 
experiment  of  self-government,  on  the  result  of  which  the  hopes 
of  loftier  man  depend. 

From  the  existing  stand-point  the  eye  of  earnest  desire  can- 
not look  beyond  and  behold  a  cheering  promise* of  the  future, 
so  far  as  the  questions  of  self-government  and  of  constitutional 
liberty  rest  for  their  solution,  with  the  Pacific  Republics  of 
South  America.  And  this  results  chiefly  from  the  deterioration 
of  nobler  faculties,  and  the  impairment  of  the  capacity  of  higher 
race  for  the  frdfilment  of  the  trust  created  and  confided  to  it  by 
nature.  Regardless  of  the  imperious  mandates  of  destiny,  whose 
violations  never  fail  to  decree  their  own  punishment,  and  faith- 
less to  the  duty  of  preserving  in  its  purity,  elevating,  and  enno- 
bling that  exalted  humanity  from  whom  they  sprang,  they  have 
betrayed  their  high  calling,  become  common  levellers,  seek  to 
degrade  that  glorious  emanation  of  Supreme  Wisdom  they 
should  guard,  and  impiously  defame  the  temple  at  whose  altars 
they  were  appointed  to  minister. 

Humanity,  fashioned  by  the  Creator,  cannot  be  improved  by 
the  devices  of  man ;  and  political  government,  reposing  upon 
the  ordinances  of  that  creation,  and  upon  the  precepts  of  Divine 
Revelation,  as  did  that  which  was  framed  by  a  strange  wisdom 
and  bequeathed  to  us  by  Washington  and  his  compeers  of  im- 
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mortality,  and  which  served  for  a  time  as  the  model  of  later 
republics,  could  not  be  violated  without  danger  to  the  whole 
fabric  once  securely  resting  upon  it.  Thus  it  is  that  a  conse-. 
quence  of  disregarding  nature's  laws,  and  wise  political  arrange- 
ments in  ^conformity  thereto,  is  seen  in  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  co'untries  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  of  others 
of  Spanish  settlement. 

While  the  Southern  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and  Brazil, 
-with  slavery  entailed  on  them  by  the  acts  of  others,  have  en- 
joyed,'through  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  direction  of  it,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  and  mutual  happiness  and 
reciprocal  benefits  have  prevailed,  what  is  the  condition  of  other 
coimtries  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  abrogate  the  dis- 
tinctions of  natural  and  civil  law  ?  It  would  be  true  to  say 
that  while  in  all  deterioration  and  evil  have  resulted,  in  most  of 
them  the  freed  negro  is  sunk  in  moral  corruption,  and  is  abso- 
lutely rioting  in  his  own  ruin.  Even  if  it  were  appropriate  in 
this  connection  to  dwell  on  what  has  not  passed  under  my  spe- 
cial observation,  the  well-known  facts  would  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  distracted,  desolated,  unpoverished,  and  perish- 
in^Mexico;  to  torn,  wretehed,  and  insi^ficant  (Antral  Amer- 
ica ;  to  savage  Hayti  reverting  to  heathenism,  and  becoming  a 
'waste,  where  the  sugar-cane  and  coffee-tree  once  flourished  in 
unequalled  luxuriance ;  to  Jamaica  and  other  English  islands, 
blasted  in  agriculture,  ruined  in  trade,  and  only  kept  from  sink- 
ing into  the  same  pollution  and  barbarism  with  Hayti,  by  the 
pride  and  power  of  the  misguided  Government  which  impover- 
ished thousands  of  its  prosperous,  educated,  refined,  and  loyal 
white  citizens,  and  blighted  fair  gardens  of  tropical  agriculture, 
that  it  might  gratify  the  vain-glory  of  a  mock  philanthropy  by 
restoring  to  the  negro  his  native  right  of  indolence  and  licen- 
tiousness, and  tickle  the  fancy  of  "  groundlings  '*  with  a  show  of 
love  of  liberty  and  equality,  while  it  takes  special  care  to  con- 
cede even  to  these  white  dupes  but  a  me(igre  privilege  of  poUti- 
col  right  and  a  stem  realization  of  aooial  degradation.  But  the 
obligations  of  personal  narrative  and  observation,  demand  that 
I  should  point  to  New  Granada,  ever  harassed  by  revolution, 
and  trembling  on  the  verge  of  dissolution ;  one  part  of  it  the 
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victim  of  one  military  dictator,  wliile  another  part  groans  nnder 
the  oppression  of  a  rival  chieftain — ^both  lawless,  both  cruel; 
and  such  is  the  universal  national  impoverishment,  that,  but  for 
the  annnity  of  an  American  railroad  across  the  Isthmns  of  Par 
nama,  the  Presidential  usurper  vrho  may  happen  to.  hold  the 
capital  for  the  time,  vrould  not  have  the  means  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  his  official  state.  Why  speak  of  Ecuador,  known 
rather  as  the  territory  on  which  Chimborazo  frowns,  and  where 
Cotopaxi  pours  forth  its  volumed  flame  and  ashy  cloud,  and 
heaves  and  rends  the  earth,  as  if  in » punishment  of  man's  neg- 
lect of  this  glorious  and  perennial  garden  of  earth ;  where  truly 
he  has  paid  no  tax  of  human  effort  to  improvement — ^no  tribute 
commensurate  with  Supreme  Beneficence  ?  And  Peru  I  Has 
even  its  ancient  grandeur  survived  modem  humanitarianism  ? 
Where  are. its  unequalled  roads  and  magnificent  canals?  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  contented  millions  ?  Will  the 
evidence  of  a  Spaniard  be  taken  against  the  policy  of  his  own 
countrymen,  whose  precepts  taught  and  example  illustrated  the 
wickedness  of  disr^arding  the  distinctions  of  the  Almighty  f 
He  had  no  grievances  to  redress — ^no  sense  of  injustice  to  dictate 
fiedse  representations.  He  had  received  his  portion  of  plunder, 
for  he  originated  the  saying,  "  he  plays  away  the  sun  before  ris- 
ing," by  losing  at  Cuzco  the  golden  image  of  the  sun  of  the 
great  temple,  in  one  night's  gambling.  What  says  this  witness, 
Oapitan  Mancio  Sierra  de  L^uizamo,  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment ?  "  We  foxmd  these  kingdoms  governed  in  such  a  manner 
that  throughout  them  there  was  not  a  thief,  nor  idler,  nor  a 
vicious  man ;  neither  was  there  any  adulterous  or  bad  woman. 
The  lands,  the  mountains,  the  mines,  the  pastures,  the  houses, 
the  woods,  were  governed  and  divided  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  man  knew  and  kept  to  his  own  estate.  There  were  no  law- 
suits about  property.  The  affairs  of  war  did  not  hinder  those 
of  commerce,  nor  those  of  commerce  those  of  agriculture.  In 
every  thing,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest  matter,  there  was 
concert  and  arrangement."  He  then  adds,  "  the  Spaniards  have 
destroyed  people  of  such  good  government  as  were  these  na- 
tives of  Peru."  And  what  have  flowed  from  amalgamation  and 
its  consequential  political  and  social .  equality  of  antagonist 
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races  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  answer  the  question  after  what  has 
been  abreadj  said  of  this  republic  2  Scarcely  has  it  taken  a 
position  among  the  family  of  nations,  wiien  it  is  found  to  be 
hastening  to  premature  decay.  Religion  is  a  thing  of  form. 
Morality  has  no  national  existence.  ^  Virtue,  like  the  diamond, 
is  buried,  and  unrecognized  in  overshadowing  darkness.  Per- 
Bonal  safety  and  justice  have  no  guarantees.  Agriculture,  in  a 
comprehensive  sense,  has  ceased.  Commerce  languishes.  The 
pK)litical  rights  of  the  citizen  are  not  respected  by  public  author- 
ities. Literature  and  science  are  not  of  personal  knowledge  or 
of  practical  utility,  and  in  the  library  of  lima  "  slfeep  the  sleep 
that  will  know  no  waking  "  in  the  near  future  of  Peru.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  football  of  military  usuipers.  Free  government 
and  self-government  are  popular  illusions,  while  despotism  stalks 
^abroad  guarded  by  mail-clad  cuirasseurs,  as  brutal  as  they  are 
black,  whose  sabres  carry  on  their  points  the  answer  to  ail  re- 
monstrances and  appeals  for  redress  against  arbitrary  power. 

And  the  State,  despite  extortionate  exactions,  would  become 
bankrupt  but  for  the  deposit  of  guano  which  ancient  Peruvians 
bequeathed  as  an  everlasting  legacy  of  fertility ;  but  which  the 
present  Government  is  thrusting  upon  the  mai*ket  of  the  world 
"with  the  improvidence  of  a  spendthrift,  who  has  mortgaged  his 
estate  for  the  means  of  indulging  the  profligacy  of  to-day,  though 
beggary  may  be  the  doom  of  to-morrow. 

It  would  be  wise  for  aU  who  are  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  correlation  of  the  races,  to  examine  with  a  view  to  the 
ascertainment  of  truth,  and  to  consider  dispassionately  the  ex- 
periment by  others  of  political  and  social  equality,  and  thus 
Bupplant  closet  speculations  by  a  practical  knowledge,  which 
alone  should  be  relied  on  to  determine  how  far  it  is  meet  that  a 
Caucasian  freeman  should  become  not  merely  debased  in  blood, 
but  also  a  bondman  of  labor  to  the  negro.  Thus  far  reliable 
testimony  sustains  the  conclusion  that  when  this  inferior  ele- 
ment of  society  is  liberated  from  disciplinary  and  intelligent 
control,  his  native  tendency  to  still  greater  degradation  drags 
him,  and  others  whose  destiny  may  be  inseparable  from  his, 
down  to  ruin.  Occasional  instances  of  mongreU  educated  by 
extraordinary  effort,  are  not  to  be  regarded  even  as  exceptions 
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to  the  rule  of  negro  inferiority,  certainly  they  do  not  disproTO 
free  negro  depravity.  Vice,  crime,  and  pauperism  devolve 
upon  white  laboring  classes  evils  incident  to  the  development 
of  these  in  their  midst,  from  whatever  cause ;  and  while  the 
burden  of  their  own  support  becomes  increased  by  the  with- 
drawal under  a  system  of  free  negroism  of  productive  laborers 
from  pursuits  to  which  they  are,  and  whites  are  not  adapted, 
their  burden  of  taxation  likewise  becomes  increased  by  addi- 
tional expenses  of  prisons,  alms-houses,  and  other  penal  and 
charitable  institutions,  demanded  by  the  social  condition  re- 
ferred to. 

Better,  far  better  than  these,  or  than  the  war  of  races  com- 
ing of  them — whether  waged  by  nature  or  by  the  vindictive 
passions  of  man — ^that  the  counsel  of  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Oirist 
should  be  taken,  and  that  slaves  should  be  taught  to  "  be  obe-« 
dient  to  them  that  are  (their)  masters  according  to  the  flesh, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ. 
Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same 
shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  Ixmd  or  fi'ee.'' 

"We  are  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  a  hundred  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  from  Cape  Garrachina  on  the  east,  to  Cape  Mala  on  the 
west ;  and  nearly  seventy  miles  in  length,  from  these  wide-spread 
arms  to  the  city  of  Panama,  which  stands  at  its  head.  Steering 
up  the  bay,  the  archipelago  of  the  Pearl  Islands  is  seen  to  the 
eastward,  about  fifty  miles  from  Panama.  This  archipelago, 
including  rocky  islets,  is  numerous.  The  Isla  del  Hey,  the 
principal  of  the  group,  is  seventeen  miles  long  and  ten  wide. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pearl  fisheries  of  the  world,  the 
product  being  $150,000  annually  to  the  divers.  The  profit  of 
the  pearl  merchant  is  still  greater. 

These  Pearl  Islands  stand  off  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  America  as  being  the  watery  expanse  to  which  Vasco 
Nuliez  de  Bilboa  was  conducted  from  Darien,  when,  acting  on 
information  derived  from  the  Indians,  he  undertook  the  journey 
which  resulted  in  the  Spanish  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  25th  September,  1513.  Travellers,  in  making  the  jour- 
ney from  AspinwaU  to  Panama,  will  sometimes  have  pointed 
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ont  to  them,  near  Panama,  the  height  from  which  Vasco  Nuliez 
first  saw  the  great  ocean  spread  illimitably  at  his  feet.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  seen  on  that  line  of  transit.  The  isthmus  was  first 
crossed  by  the  Spaniards  at  least  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  the  line  of  the  railroad ;  and  among  the  rich  presents  at 
that  time  made  to  them  by  the  Indian  Caci(jues  living  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  were  two  hundred  and  forty 
large  pearls,  derived  doubtless  from  the  neighboring  pearl  fish- 
eries. 

Francisco  Pizarro  accompanied  Yasco  Nliiiez  on  this  first 
expedition  to  the  Pacific ;  audit  is  stated  also  that  he  was  pres- 
ent at  an  earlier  period  when  Nufiez  was  informed  by  the  son 
of  the  Cacique  Comogre,  that  by  traversing  the  great  sea,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  were  then  for  the  first  time  informed,  to 
the  southward,  they  "  would  find  a  land  of  great  richness  where 
the  people  had  large  vessels  of  gold,  out  of  which  they  ate  and 
drank ;  where,  indeed,  there  was  more  gold  than  there  was  iron 
in  Biscay."  And  doubtless  it  was  the  information  thus  received 
that  led  to  the  subsequent  arrangement  at  Panama  between  Pi- 
zarro, Almagro,  and  Luque,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  Peru. 

There  are  the  white  caps  tossing  their  silvery  spray  over  the 
dark  sea-wall  of  the  depot  of  Pacific  treasure,  now,  as  of  old. 
And  there  are  the  towers  of  its  crumbling  churches.  And  there 
dips  the  cross  of  St.  George  on  the  "  Anne  "  in  salutation ;  and 
now  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  "  Lancaster ''  in  response. 

We  have  been  nearly  nine  days  in  making  the  voyage  from 
Guayaquil.  Eather  a  tedious  voyage  it  would  have  been,  but 
for  its  novelty,  off  of  the  usual  route  of  travel,  and  the  fine  so- 
cial qualities  of  our  commander.  Captain  King,  than  whom  a 
more  skilful  seaman  and  agreeable  companion  has  never  been 
baptized  by  the  "  white  sea-foam." 
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TOTAGI  fItOX  PIRAMA.  TO  SAH  TRAN0I80O— PACIFIC  0018T  01  CSNTBAL  AMERIOA-— «ULV 
or  TEHUAinXPIO — ^MEaGAM  001S]>— AOAPtTLOO— ITMOSPHERIO  GHAMGB  OFT  TBM  QULV 
or  CAUrOBHIir— 0018T  or    LOWBR    OALiroaiHA — BAMTA  HAWWAitA    I8LA1ID8  Orr  HUB 

COAST  or  TBM  STATE  Or  OALOOBNIA — QOLDIN  GATI— •ABBITAL  AT  SAN  IBAXCISOO. 

• 

*i  The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn, 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb — 
And  glowing  into  day ;  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence ;  and  thus  I, 
-Btill  on  thy  shores,  fedr  Isthmus  I  could  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much  that  might  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly." 

But  this  may  not  be.  However  beautiful  the  attractionfl  of 
tbifl  Bunny  clime ;  though  the  fascinations  of  the  verdure-adorned 
ruins  of  Panama,  and  of  the  remembrances  of  its  past  history 
are  difficult  to  overcome,  and  the  hospitalities  of  friends  hard 
to  escape  from,  yet  the  obligations  of  duty  are  imperious,  and  I 
return  from  the  South  of  the  Spaniard's  descendant  to  seek  with- 
out delay  the  North  of  the  descendant  of  the  Saxon.  A  golden 
key  in  both  cases  opened  the  portal  of  a  new  region  to  the  tide 
of  emigration,  which  flowed  in  the  one  through  a  channel  of 
rapine,  lust,  and  cruelty,  to  present  degeneracy,  and  civil  and 
religious  oppression ;  what  is  to  come  of  the  other  and  later, 
setting  steadily  and  sternly  to  meet  the  coming  current  of  the 
Mongolian  and  Malay,  on  the  glittering  strand  of  California,  is 
yet  to  be  revealed. 

Without  waiting  for  the  steam-tug  which  conveys  the  raQ- 
road  passengers  from  the  depot  wharf  to  the  San  Francisco 
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steamer  in  the  offiog,  I  pnt  myself  as  ofttimes  before,  imder  the 
care  of  my  good  Mend  Hag-Officer  Montgomery,  and  crossing 
at  high  tide  the  reef  which  surronnds  the  peninsula  on  which 
tlie  town  is  bnilt,  and  which  at  low  water  is  bare  for  half  a  mile, 
went  aboard  the  "  Lancaster,"  bearing  that  veteran  officer's  blue 
pennant,  to  take  leave  of  friends  who  were  the  first  to  greet  me 
with  a  cordial  welcome  when  coming  from  the  far-off  Sonth, 
and  now  gave  me  the  aoUoa  of  conntrymen  when  about  to  seek 
the  distant  ^orth. 

Domiciled  aboard  the  steamship  "  Golden  Age,''  I  found  her 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  on  the  Pacific,  and  much 
superior  in  all  her  appointments  to  those  on  the  Atlantic  end 
of  the  line,  with  accommodations  for  from  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  passengers.  A  large  family  to  be  cared  for  dur- 
ing a  long  voyage ;  and  yet  all  seem  contented  and  happy — good 
order,  discipline,  and  r^ard  for  the  comfort  of  passengers  char- 
acterizing the  government  of  our  new  sea-home.  The  com- 
mander. Captain  Watkins,  being  asked  the  secret  of  his  success, 
replied — "  If  such  I  have,  it  is  due  to  a  constant  effort  to  com- 
mand mysfilf— the  first  duty  of  those  in  authority."  Every  day 
this  model  officer  inspects  his  ship,  with  the  same  scrutiny  ob- 
served on  board  a  man-o'-war  by  its  executive  officer. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  stood  out  of  the  Bay  of  Panama 
under  an  easy  head  of  steam,  the  rollers  lifting  their  golden 
crests  as  they  encountered  the  onward  movement  of  the  ship, 
whose  dark  way  was  thus  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  gleam- 
ing phosphorescence  for  which  this  harbor  is  noted  when  agi- 
tated. 

Early  next  morning  found  us  doubling  Cape  McHa^  the 
southwestern  point  of  land  bounding  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and 
we  pursued  a  varying  westerly  course  along  the  coast  of  Azaezo 
— a  province  of  the  State  of  Panama — during  the  day ;  lofty 
hills  in  the  background  advancing  their  gradually  diminishing 
swells  clad  in  tropical  verdure,  to  bathe  in  the  blue  waves  that 
broke  in  foam  at  their  feet.  Evening  brought  us  off  the  Iskmd 
qf  Coiba. 

Beyond  this,  although  our  course  bore  west-northwest  and 
northwest  by  west,  corresponding  to  the  trend  of  the  coast,  and 
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not  a  great  distanoe  from  it,  we  only  occasionally  saw  the  dim. 
and  apparently  barren  outline  of  the  remainder  of  Central 
America.  The  skies  were  clear,  and  the  breezes  as  if  wafted  by 
a  lady's  fan,  until  on  a  line  with  Lake  I^icaragua,  oyer  whose 
bosom  the  northers  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  reach  the  Pacific, 
less  shorn  of  their  strength  than  where  mountain  barriers  are 
interposed.  Here  a  stiff  gale  disturbed  the  sea  somewhat,  but 
by  this  time  the  voyagers  had  learned  to  bear  a  little  rough  and 
tumble,  and  there  were  no  candidates  for  sea-sickness  and  sym- 
pathy. 

On  the  fifth  day  out  fix^m  Panama  we  rounded  GUacalate 
Ear,  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec ;  and  on  the  sixth 
coasted  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  its  mountain  shore,  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  friendly  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  Coast 
Cange,  if  the  winds,  which  in  winter  particularly  often  come 
fiercely  through  Zo^  Chwala  JPasSj  shoidd  disturb  uncomfortably 
this  notoriously  riotous  gulf.  During  the  more  tranquil  summer 
the  course  of  the  California  steamers  is  in  a  direct  line  across 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  from  Guacalate  Bar  to  Port  Angeles,  the 
headlands  which  mark  east  and  west  the  geographical  mouth 
of  this  wide  indentation  of  the  coast ;  a  route  by  no  means  safe 
when  a  violent  winter  norther,  blowing  through  the  mountain 
gap,  sends  a  rough  sea  against  the  incoming  ocean  swells.  The 
strife  of  waters  at  such  a  time  is  described  as  being  terrific. 

Port  Angeles  having  been  passed  at  nine  p.  m.,  we  steamed 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  dark  mountainous  shore  of 
Mexico  during  the  night,  sensibly  feeling  the  deprivation  of  the 
refreshing  breeze  which  came  to  us  during  the  previous  day 
through  the  gorge  of  Chivala,  invigorating  intertropical  travel- 
lers, and  causing  the  very  billows  to  dance  in  joy  of  the  deli- 
cious dalliance.  During  the  entire  seventh  day  we  skirted  a 
low  sea-shore,  resting  against  an  undulating  mountainous  back- 
ground, sometimes  raising  on  high  lofty  and  distinctive  peaks ; 
and  at  six  p.  m.  made  Point  Diamant,  a  bold  rocky  cape,  which 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Acapidco,  although  the  im- 
mediate pillars  of  the  narrow  inlet  to  that  fine  harbor  are  Bmja 
Point  on  the  east,  and  GriflSn  Point  on  the  west — Griflin  Island 
lying  a  litde  further  seaward,  and  dividing  the  entrance  into 
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two  channels,  the  "great "  and  the  "  little^"  both  of  which  hav- 
ing snfflcient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  draught. 

The  harbor  is  as  nearly  land-locked  as  possible  to  admit  of 
ingress  and  egress,  and  is  about  three  miles  long  and  one  wide ; 
but  only  the  smaller  west  end,  called  the  Bay  of  St.  Lucie,  is 
ordinarily  used  for  anchorage,  on  the  north  shore  of  which 
stands  the  Gity  of  Aca/pulco,  The  anchorage  is  commanded  by 
a  fort  built  on  a  small  tongue  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  harbor,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  once  have  been  a  fortifi- 
cation of  considerable  strength,  though  now  greatly  dilapidated, 
after  the  fashion  of  every  other  great  work,  whether  road,  bridge, 
church,  or  fortress,  since  Spanish  America  threw  off  the  govern 
ment  of  the  mother  comitry.  ^ 

Although  nearly  encircled  by  land,  and  ordinarily  regarded 
as  affording  perfect  shelter  for  shipping,  yet  hurricanes  of  fear- 
ful force  sometimes  sweep  over  the  surrounding  mountains,  caus- 
ing vessels  to  drag  their  anchors.  Nevertheless,  from  the  facil- 
ity of  access,  great  depth  of  .water  even  within  a  ship's  length 
of  shore,  freedom  from  bars,  rocks,  currents,  and  heavy  swells, 
this  harbor  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific 
coast ;  and  from  its  nearly  equidistance  between  the  Pacific  ter- 
mini of  the  Califomia  route,  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  as 
it  is  now,  the  chief  intermediate  coal  and  provision  depot  of  this 
steamship  line. 

The  city  of  Acapulco  is  in  latitude  16®  55'  N.,  and  longitude 
99**  48'  "W.,  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Panama, 
has  an  estimated  population  of  perhaps  twenty-five  hxmdred ; 
lies  at  the  foot  of  steep  hills  ribbed  with  rock,  partially  mantled 
with  shrubbery,  belted  below  with  the  broad-leaved  banana  and 
the  plumed  cocoa-palm,  presenting  a  picturesque  tropical  scene, 
doubtless  especially  pleasing  to  those  returning  from  the  north- 
em  regions  of  quartz  rock  and  pine.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
irregular,  and  bordered  by  mean-looking,  low,  one-stoiy,  mud- 
bedaubed,  whitewashed  houses,  with  roofs  of  red  tile  or  thatch 
projecting  over  uneven  sidewalks  of  a  height  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  that  in  the  event  of  a  trip  and  tumble  would  lead  an 
unlucky  night-walker  to  think  that  he  had  gone  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  ii^o  a  cellar.    But  the  stranger  may  be  comforted  by 
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the  asBurance  that  whatever  other  pitfalls  may  lie  in  wait  far 
him — ^with  which  all  seaports  aboimd — cellars  are  not  of  the 
number,  for  earthquakes  forbid  these  ready-made  graves  in  vol- 
canic countries ;  so  that  Pat  and  his  shovel  have  no  chance  of 
employment  hereabouts — ^there  being  besides  neither  railroads 
nor  canals — ^unless  with  •characteristic  pluck  he  attacks  the  bow- 
els of  Popocatapetl  and  Orizaba,  in  search  of  the  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  convulsions. 

The  scene  presented  at  night  on  landing  from  the  steamer, 
was  novel  and  exciting.  Lifted  high  and  dry  on  the  sandy 
beach  by  a  gentle  roller,  the  moment  of  its  retirement  was 
seized  to  leap  from  the  launch  and  escape,  ere  another  should 
catch  the  loiterer,  and  iflflict  the  penalty  of  a  foot-bath  for  tres- 
pass on  ocean's  skirt.  Opposite  the  landing  stands  a  large  shed, 
with  latticed  and  palisaded  sides,  dignified  by  the  name  of  cus- 
tom-house. It  is  the  depository  of  the  few  goods  destined  for 
the  interior,  whither  they  are  conveyed  on  mules.  This  rude 
public  store  bounds  the  sandy  plaza  on  one  side,  two  other  sides 
of  which  are  occupied  by  petty  variety  stores,  dirty-looking  eat- 
ing  houses  and  dramshops,  while  the  fourth  is  dignified  by  the 
cathedral,  a  one^tory  adobe,  building,  with  a  squatty  tower  from 
which  came  the  ceaseless  clatter  of  an  afflicted  bell,  which — ^like 
some  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees  "  at  home,  who  make  a  virtue  of 
disohejing  the  Divine  injunction  to  "  go  into  their  dpset  and 
pray  to  their  Father  who  is  m  seoret^^  and  who  for  "  a  pretence" 
make  long  prayers  every  day  in  the  week  in  public  places,  and 
according  to  a  published  programme — stood  at  the  street  comer, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  devotee  within  the  sanctuary,  con- 
tinued noisily  responsive  to  a  murky  saint,  who  pummeJled  as 
much  piety  out  of  its  cracked  sides  as  burthens  the  souls  of  some 
sanctimonious  sumers  who  thank  God  that  they  '^  are  not  as 
other  men.''  Senseless  as  seems  this  perpetual  din  of  bell-metal 
in  Spanish  America,  it  may  yet  be,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
harm,  a  more  acceptable  service  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  than  the 
frequent  teachings  in  our  own  land  of  a  desecrated  pulpit,  which 
awaken  in  the  human  heart  the  wildest  passions  of  fiEmaticism 
and  intolerance. 

The  plaza  is  the  market-place,  where  were  seen  flQwers,  fruits, 
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and  sheik,  on  mats  spread  on  the  ground,  with  the  venders 
squatting  or  standing  about,  seeking  purchasers.  The  whole 
-was  fantastically  arranged ;  and  the  gay  and  varied  intertropical 
coloring  illuminated  by  many  candles  made  quite  a  pretty  scene, 
the  novelty  of  which  was  heightened  by  the  dark-complexioned 
flower-girls,  who  familiarly  button-holed  a  »eadily  detected  stran- 
ger, and  dropping  a  bouquet  in  his  bosom,  hinted  payment  in 
his  country's  coin,  "  un  diTneP  The  intimation  was  irresistible, 
coming  from  descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  the  ancestry  of  many 
of  whom  could  be  recognized  in  their  diminutive  size,  delicate 
conformation,  approximative  Indian  features  and  complexion. 

Most  of  these  people  live  upon  the  products  of  sale  of  such 
trifles  to  the  Americans  im,  trcmaitu^  who  land  at  Acapulco  for  a 
few  hours,  during  the  coaling,  watering,  and  provisioning  of  the 
steamer.  Their  general  appearance  and  their  houses  indicate 
poverty.  But  their  wants  are  fewj  and  readily  supplied  in  a 
-warm  climate  by  skirt,  shirt,  pants,  sombrero,  thatched  shelter, 
spontaneous  fruits  and  nutritious  roots.  They  take  no  heed  for 
the  morrow,  what  they  shall  eat,  nor  wherewithal  they  shall  be 
clothed — and  the  only  instance  I  heard  of  in  which  this  scrip- 
tural precept  was  departed  from  was  that  of  a  Prench-Tankee- 
a  lusus  natursa — ^who,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  American 
army  from  Matamoras  to  Mexico,  remained  in  the  latter  city  for 
a  while  after  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  finally 
drifted  to  Acapulco.  Here,  with  the  combined  smartne^, 
shrewdness,  and  skill  of  both  his  inherited  and  adopted  nation- 
alities, he  is  successfully  conducting  the  only  restaurant  where 
unsurpassed  chocolate,  and  good  squabs,  eggs,  and  sherry-cob- 
blers, can  be  had ;  and  here,  with  the  assistance  of  an  active  lit- 
tle helpmate  of  a  wife,  who  shows  her  partiality  for  shirt  and 
trousers  by  wearing  them,  he  is  rapidly  laying  up  treasures  on 
earth. 

Many  half-naked,  dirty-looking,  idle  negroes  were  seen  saun- 
tering about,  indifferent  to  the  chance  of  employment  afforded 
by  the  entrance  into  port  of  the  "  Golden  Age,"  and  that  of  the 
downward  bound  steamer  which  came  in  a  few  minutes  after. 
They  are  the  worthless  survivors  of  an  industry  that  existed  be- 
fore the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  Mexico,  when,  under  the 
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direction  of  the  superior  intelligence  and  energy  of  Spanisli 
masters,  the  fertile  valleys  beyond  the  cosfit  range  of  moontaiDS 
gave  to  commerce  their  rich  productions. 

As  our  launch  skimmed  over  the  placid  bay  on  our  return  to 
the  steamer,  with  the  bright  torches  of  rapidly  plying  boats 
flashing  their  long  lines  of  light  across  the  glassy  surfa^,  the 
dip  of  the  oars  letting  fall  as  they  rose  again  phosphorescent 
drops  as  if  of  molten  gold,  and  moving  in  measured  harmony 
to  the  prolonged  cadence  of  a  colonial  Castilian  tongue,  itte 
memory  of  that  historic  period  was  awakened,  when,  floating 
on  these  still  waters,  guarded  by  yon  fortress,  and  embosomed 
within  these  lofty  surroundings  which  hid  them  from  the  eyes 
of  the  bold  buccaneers  Drake  and  Anson,  lay  those  treasure  gal- 
leons lading  with  the  immense  riches  of  this,  one  of  the  two 
most  magnificent  dependencies  ever  owned  by  an  earthly  povrer — 
dependencies,  strong  in  their  aflfections  for  the  mother  country, 
and  which  now  might  have  been  the  brightest  jewels  of  her 
crown,  had  wisdom  directed  the  administration  of  her  high  trust 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  just  rights  coming  of  equal  race  been 
conceded.  But  recognizing  no  law  but  the  dictate  of  selfish- 
ness, no  restraint  within  the  limit  of  despotic  will,  no  justice 
but  that  of  tyrannical  prerogative,  royalty  finally  broke  Jthe 
bond  of  love  which  had  held  these  colonies  to  Spain ;  and  every 
efibrt  to  restore  the  political  union  by  the  sword,  served  but  to 
alienate  more  entirely  their  affections,  to  provoke  a  fiercer  re- 
sistance, and  to  arouse  an  intense  and  enduring  hatred.  It  is  a 
fact  significant  of  evil,  when  nations  become  forgetful  or  regard- 
less of  the  lessons  of  history.  Government,  however  consti- 
tuted, is  too  apt  in  the  exercise  of  power  to  overlook  the  rights 
of  the  governed,  and  thus  aronBing  in  the  aggrieved  a  detenni- 
nation  of  self-protection  and  resistance,  it  often  aggravates  the 
evil  by  the  application  of  coercive  measures,  alike  unjust  and 
unwise — at  variance  with  the  inculcations  of  a  benign  religion, 
stimulating  to  human  passions,  destructive  of  social  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  even  of  the  foundations  of  the  politifeal  fabric 
A  union  of  government  and  people  essential  to  national  welfiire, 
or  of  the  different  parts  of  a  great  empire,  whether  of  original 
association  or  colonial^  can  only  be  secured  by  mutual  confi- 
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dence,  equity  and  affection.  A  political  union  of  States,  to  be 
permanent,  mnst  result  from  attraction,  not  from  compulsion. 
True,  the  latter  may  enforce  it  for  a  time,  if  of  sufficient  power ; 
"but  it  is  the  welding  of  an  iron  despotism,  and  although  it  may 
not  be  sundered  on  the  instant,  the  slower  assaults  of  time  and 
the  corroding  influences  of  discontent  and  aversion,  will  even-  . 
tually  and  surely  destroy  it. 

On  reembarking  we  found  several  of  the  Mexican  church 
party  on  board,  who  were  escaping  from  the  reestablished  liberal 
Government.  It  is  remarkable  how  imitative  the  officials  of  so- 
called  free  Governments  are  becoming  of  arbitrary  rulers.  Ille- 
gal arrests,  decrees  of  banishment,  military  executions,  and 
practical  repeal  of  all  constitutional  rights,  are  as  common  in  this 
distracted  country  as  under  any  known  absolutism. 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  days  out  from  Panama,  the 
bold  shore  of  the  Mexican  States  of  Guerrero,  Michoacan,  and 
Colima,  along  which  we  passed,  appeared  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  off,  giving  a  feeling  of  safety  to  timid  travellers.  Great 
.  depth  of  water  is  always  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
mountain  ranges  approach  close'  to  the  ocean ;  shallows  invaria- 
bly  skirt  the  low  lands.  Noon  found  us  opposite  the  extinct 
volcano  Colima,^  twelve  thousand  feet  high,  and  thirty  leagues 
distant,  but  distinctly  seen  towering  loftily  above  the  peaks  of 
nearer  spurs.  At  evening  we  were  abreast  of  Mamzamlla^  a 
small  seaport  from  which  the  specie  of  the  adjoining  coxmtry, 
and  particularly  of  the  large  interior  diy  of  Colima^  is  shipped 
in  the  Califomia  steamers  once  a  month,  in  return  for  merchan- 
dise,  from  San  Francisco  and  Europe.  During  the  night  we 
were  approaching  Cape  Corrientes,  the  eastern  point  of  the  Gulf 
of  CaUfomia,  from  which  at  eight  A.  M.,  on  the  tenth  day,  we 
took  our  departure  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf.  At  night  it 
became  much  cooler,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  day  of 
our  voyage,  as  we  neared  Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  latitude  22®  52'  N., 
the  low  temperature  made  a  change  from  linen  to  woollen  cloth- 
ing necessary  to  comfort.  It  is  on  this  part  of  the  Califomia 
route  that  many  passengers  suffer  impairment  of  health  from 
n^lect  of  necessary  precautions.  From  the  relaxing  effects  of 
heat  on  the  physical  frame,  and  predisposition  to  disease  inci- 
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deut  to  malariouB  exposure  during  an  intertropical  trai^t,  det- 
riment to  health  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  when  the  atmoa- 
pheric  temperature*  fells  suddeiJy  from  90**  to  60**,  unless  warm 
clothing  be  put  on,  habits  of  temperance  observed,  and  night 
air  on  deck  be  avoided. 

The  laige  IsUmd  of  Ma/rga/rita^  nearly  closing  the  mouth  ot 
Mdgdalena  Bay^  showed  its  bold  outline  off  our  starboard  side 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  day.  Shortly  after  a  dense  fog 
pD0vented  a  sight  oiSom  Lorenzo  Point  in  latitude  24**  50^,  and 
enveloped  us  in  a  veil  of  such  thickness  that  a  ship  under  ftiU 
8aU  was  unaeen  untU  she  swept  under  otir  bow  like  the  flyiBg 
Dutchman — "  a  moment  seen,  then  gone  forever.''  An  instant 
later  and  she  would  have  gone  down,  and  not  known  what  sent 
her  there. 

A  deep  bight  indents  the  coast  of  Lower  California  north  of 
Point  San  Lorenzo.  Having  stood  across  this  northwest  half 
west  on  the  thirteenth  day  out,  we  steered  along  the  west  side 
of  the  large  Cedroa  IsUmd^  in  latitude  28**  21'  N.,  the  two  small 
Idanda  of  Benito  lying  off  our  port  side,  lifting  into  the  air 
their  little  pinnacles  and  domes  in  miniature  imitation  of  moun- 
tain scenery. 

Our  route  lay  now  north-westwardly  across  another  de^  in- 
dentation of  the  shore  line,  always  a  pleasant  departure  ftom 
the  low  shore  to  those  who  know  that  the  charts  of  the  coast 
from  Panama  beyond  this  point,  although  of  London  publica- 
tion, are  made  up  from  old  Spanish  surveys,  and  equally  unre- 
liable individual  sources,  and  are  not  issued*  on  government  or 
admiralty  authority.  It  is  discreditable  to  the  United  States, 
that  in  the  navigation  of  a  coast  in  which  they  have  the  largest 
interest,  in  life  and  treasure,  both  its  naval  and  commearcial  ma- 
rine are  dependent  on  such  imperfect  foreign  guides ;  and  that 
they  are  constantly  liable  to  shipwreck  from  unknown  sunken 
rocks  and  shoals ;  and  to  impediments  of  navigation  from  im« 
perfectly  understood  currents.  It  is  mortifying  to  reflect  Aat 
there  have  been  officers  of  their  navy  who  might  have  conferred 
benefits  on  their  country  and  the  world,  and  acquired  profes- 
sional reputation,  if  actively  engaged  in  coast-survey  duty ;  who, 
under  existing  r^ulations  and  usages,  have  been  victimi2ed  by 
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ennui,  disabled  by  diseases  of  indolence,  or  prematurely  incapa- 
citated by  intemperate  habits  and  artificial  excitements,  and 
have  been  finally  "  retired"  from  service  discredited,  if  not  dis- 
graced. 

At  nine  a.  h.  of  the  fifteenth  day  from  Panama,  we  made 
the  well-known  group  of  Sa/rUa  Ba/rbara  Islamds  oS  the  coast 
of  the  State  of  California ;  the  dark  outline  of  San  ClemerUe 
showing  its  seventeen  miles  of  peak,  undulation,  and  elevated 
level  at  the  distance  of  jhirty  miles  on  our  starboard  bow ;  while 
the  dangerous  CarUz  shoal^  whose  breakers  were  concealed  by  a 
deDsefog  hank  that  lifted  its  black  wall  above  the  sea  in  a  man- 
ner to  cheat  a  landsman  with  the  belief  that  he  was  under  the 
lee  of  a  bold  bluff,  lay  some  fiftieen  miles  away  on  the  port  side. 
The  archipelago  of  Santa  Barbara  lies  off  that  part  of  the  coast 
'  where  are  situated  the  towns  of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Santa  Barbara,  and  consists  of  eight  islands,  destined  to  play 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  future  activities  of  this  coast. 

In  fair  weather  the  northwardly  route  of  the  California 
steamers  is  usually  inside  of  this  group,  not  merely  to  avoid  the 
current  setting  southwardly  to  the  outside  of  the  islands,  but  to 
take  advantage  of  its  supposed  sweep  around  their  south,  and 
upward  set  along  their  east  sides.  In  the  thick  fogs,  however, 
which  are  frequent,  the  danger  of  running  ashore  is  great ;  and 
consequently  the  outward  route  is  usually  selected  by  careftil 
commanders,  at  the  cost  of  a  somewhat  longer  passage.  The 
through  steamers  do  not  now,  as  they  did  formerly,  stop  at  the 
ports  above  named ;  of  course  we  did  not  see  Dea&marC^  lalr 
cmd  at  the  mouth  of  San  Pedro  Bay,  the  port  of  Los  Angeles — 
so  called,  not  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  shrouded  corpse,  as 
in  the  case  of  El  Muerto  in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  but  because 
there  lie  buried  many  Americans  whose  lives  were  lost  in  the 
service  of  their  country  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  who  found 
a  resting-place  on  this  sea-girt  spot,  for  protection  against  the 
ravages  of  the  coyote,  a  species  of  wolf  that  infests  the  mainland, ' 
and,  like  the  hyena,  revels  on  human  remains. 

In  the  afternoon  we  ran  along  the  seaward  side  of  San  ]^ich- 
olas,  a  sterile-looking  island.    The  Island  of  Santa  Eosa  loomed 
up  dimly  in  the  distance  towards  evening ;  and  after  dark  we 
26 
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passed  on  the  west  side  of  San  Mignel,  the  outermost  of  tlie 
Santa  Barbara  archipelago.  The  lighthotiBe  on  Paint  Cottee^ 
ti&n  of  the  mainland  was  seen  in  the  small  hours  of  the  mom- 
ittg  of  the  sixteenth  day,  beaming  forth  an  ever-cheering  wel- 
come to  the  mariner ;  and  Point  ArguiRa  was  passed  abont  five 
p.  M.,  ailer  which  a  low,  sandj,  and  hatren-looMng  shore  at  a 
few  miles  distance  was  coasted  for  thirty-five  miles  to  Point  San 
Luia  Obispo,  from  which  to  Point  Swr,  in  latitude  36°  SO'  N., 
eighty-five  miles  farther  north,  the  shore  a  mile  and  a  half  off, 
looked  bold,  mgged,  seamed  with  deep  ravines,  occasionally  dia- 
closing  a  green  valley  &om  the  early  sprouting  wild  oats,  and 
of  a  height  varying  &om  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet ;  ex- 


cqit  where  the  two  small  bays  of  &tero8  and  San  Simeon  indent 
the  coast,  where  it  is  lower  and  edged  with  verdant  rancbee. 
Point  Sur  being  passed  at  ten  p,  m,,  the  wide  month  of  the  Say 
of  Monterey  was  crossed  daring  the  night,  and  at  daylight  next 
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morning — ^the  seventeenth  day — an  nnnsnally  long  voyage  be- 
cause of  our  having  in  tdw  from  Acapnlco  a  disabled  steamer, 
we  were  off  Pomt  Anno  Nueva^  thirty-eight  miles  beyond 
which  brought  us  to  the  rocky  Pomt  San  Pedro;  thence  the 
coast  line  dips  slightly  to  the  eastward,  and  ten  miles  farther  we 
entered  that  celebrated  inlet  to  mineral  and  commercial  wealth, 
the  Goiden  Oate^  which,  in  eleven  years,  has  excited  a  greater 
interest,  and  become  better  known  to  nations,  than  any  other 
geographical  point  on  the  map  of  the  world  in  a  like  period. 
Two  miles  and  a  quarter  wide  at  its  entrance,  between  Point 
Bonita  on  the  north  and  Point  Lobos  on  the  south,  and  extend- 
ing eastward  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  with  a  bold, 
abrupt,  rocky  shore  on  the  left  as  you  enter,  and  a  somewhat 
lower  and  undulating  shore  line  on  tie  right,  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  width  of  the  passage,  until  one  mile  only  sepa- 
rates Fort  Point  on  the  south,  on  which  stands  a  formidable  forti- 
fication, and  Lime  Point  opposite,  the  northern  pillar  of  the  nar- 
row inlet,  a  spot  somewhat  renowned  in  the  annals  of  senatorial 
speculation.  These  two  and  a  half  miles  of  fannel-shaped  en- 
trance form  the  magnificent  portal  appropriately  called  Golden, 
for  through  it  the  white-winged  messengers  of  the  sea  are  per- 
petually passing,  bringing  the  riches  of  commerce,  and  bearing 
away  the  wealth  of  exhaustless  mines.  Four  miles  within  the 
gate,  guarded  midway  the  channel  of  the  bay  by  another  for- 
tress of  great  strength,  which  crowns  the  Island  of  Alcat/razj 
there  is  brought  into  view,  on  doubling  North  Point  to  the 
right,  the  young  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific,  occupying  a  level 
space  reclaimed  from  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  steep  hills,  whose 
crescentic  sweep  belts  a  dense  mass  of  substantial  buildings ; 
while  scattering  houses  climb  the  surrounding  heights,  showing 
the  resolution  and  perseverance  with  which  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  are  surmounting  the  natural  difficulties  of  placing 
here  the  emporium  of  western  commerce.  Such  she  is, .  at- 
tested by  the  forest  of  masts  swaying  to  and  fro,  responsive  to 
the  swell  of  the  proud  waters  whose  chief  adornment  they  are, 
and  giving  to  the  winds  the  banners  of  a  varied  commerce,  des- 
tined ere  long  to  swell  to  an  unsurpassed  trade  with  five  hundred 
millions  of  people  of  Eastern  Asia  and  its  adjacent  islands,  long 


\ 
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a  sealed  volame  in  the  history  of  national  intercourse  and  pro- 
gress. 

For  a  distance  of  several  miles  before  entering  "  The  Heads,'' 
as  the  enter  limits  of  the  ftihnel-shaped  mouth  of  the  Golden 
Qtite  are  called,  the  crowning  hills  of  the  otherwise  black  and 
bleak-looking  seashore  lifted  up  their  cnltivated  fields,  to  look 
out  upon  the  expanse  of  ocean  as  if  to  challenge  a  comparison 
of  its  azure  beauty  with  their  own  rich  emerald.  And  telegraph 
poles,  too,  standing  at  intervals  upon  the  wavy  summits  of  dis- 
tant heights,  outlined  against  the  sky  like  mile-atones  on  the 
highway  of  advancing  civilization,  with  stations  and  light- 
houses ;  and  all  around  below,  swift  pilot-boats,  hovering  about 
a  fleet  of  inward  and  outward-bound  vessels,  pursuing  their  si- 
lent and  trackless  way;  these  served  to  tell  us  that  we  had 
passed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish- American  to  that  of 
the  Anglo-American ;  from  the  proofe  of  d^eneracy  coming  of 
mixed  breeds,  to  those  of  the  exalting  influence  of  preserved 
purity  of  superior  race ;  from  the  region  of  indolence  and  sen- 
suality to  that  of  industry  and  intelligence ;  from  countries  of 
oppression  and  intolerance  to  one,  let  us  hope^  of  unchanging 
liberty,  liberality,  and  law. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

» 

CITT  07  BAH  ISANCISOO — ^BAT  OT  8AH  IEAHCISOO — ^BAT  OF  8AH  PABLO— MABB  JSLAX]>^ 
8IRAIT  OF  CABQUENIS— BENIOIA — BUISUN  BAT — BAORAICENTO  BIYZBp— CITY  OF  8A0- 
RAXBHTO— COAST  KANOB  IfOUNTAIBS-^BATHEB  RITBa— MABTSVILLB. 

It  has  required  but  a  brief  Bxirvey  of  Burroundings  to  bring 
me  to  the  condnsioii  that  my  mode  of  jonmaliziDg  must  be 
changed.  An  old  America  has  been  seen  ^^  of  gray  and  leafy 
walls,  where  Buin  greenly  dwells,"  and  where  moral  sense  seems 
irresponsive  to  the  inspiration  of  a  lofty  civilization.  In  examin- 
ing what  '*  Young  America"  is  doing  with  that  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere into  which  he  is  infusing  a  new  life,  and  the  resources  of 
which  he  is  developing  in  a  manner  to  astonish  the  world ;  where 
diange  and  progress  are  written  upon  every  thing,  and  the  real- 
ities of  to-morrow  may  contradict  the  descriptions  of  to-day,  we 
must  deal  more  in  generalities  than  specialities.  In  thisjnan- 
ner  alone  will  my  Califomia  narrative  of  what  I  saw,  avoid  the 
ridicule  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be  subjected  by  the  presen- 
tation of  ^^  dissolving  views,"  whose  realities,  apart  from  nature, 
are  merged  in  other  scenes  as  the  eye  rests  upon  the  picture. 
But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  this  State  was  peopled  by  a 
few  wild  Mexican  half-breed  herdsmen,  who  roved  over  ranches 
bounded  only  by  mountain  ranges,  or  the  streams  which  broke 
from  their  untrodden  solitudes,  to  wander  through  immense 
plainB,  and  who  slaughtered  tens  of  thousands  of  cattle  for  hides 
and  tallow  alone.  Now  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
nearly  all  of  Caucasian  nationalities,  led  and  stimulated  by 
American  example  and  success,  are  disembowelling  the  earth 
of  its  mineral  treasures;  developing  unsurpassed  agricultural 
wealth,  and  establishing  the  means  of  free  interconmiunication 
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between  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  with  neighboring  territories. 
Looking  at  San  Francisco,  the  traveller  beholds  apparently  in- 
superable barriers  to  improvement  disappearing  as  if  by  the 
touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand — ^lofty  hills  vanishing  before  the 
steam-paddy,  which  sends  its  trains  of  raUroad  cars  to  fill  up 
marsh  and  shallow ;  wooden  buildings  of  earlier  date  seeking 
suburban  retirement  with  wheel  and  lever,  to  give  place  to  store- 
houses of  iron  and  granite ;  palatial  residences  springing  up  as 
if  by. magic,  embowered  in  shrubbery  and  flowers;  hotels  of 
metropolitan  dimensions,  succeediDg  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
of  constmction  showing  an  extraordinary  flood  of  travel  and 
pressure  of  demand;  eighty-three  thousand  people,  a  dense 
mass  of  busy  artisans,  enterprising  merchants,  and  men  of  va- 
ried professions,  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  promoting  the  in- 
terests  of  trade  and  of  social  happiness,  and  establishing  the 
empire  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  where,  but  twelve  years 
ago,  the  eddying  sand,  sporting  in  the  gale  that  rushed  through 
the  wind-gap  of  the  coast  range,  built  its  mimicry  of  nature's 
grander  scenery  nndistnrbed  by  man's  intrusion ;  and  where  the 
wavelet,  unbroken  by  the  rollicking  oar,  kissed  the  silent  shore 
with  silver  ripple. 

Standing  upon  Tel^raph  Hill,  or  upon  Kincon  Hill,  the 
north  and  south  horns  of  a  deep  crescent  of  hills,  the  concavity 
of  which  was  formerly  a  harbor  where  vessels  rode  at  anchor 
and  discharged  their  cargoes,  and  lookmg  down  upon  the  ware- 
houses, foundries,  and  machine  shops,  now  occupying  the  entire 
space,  pushing  the  water  front  to  a  straight  line  from  one  ex- 
treme point  to  the  other,  the  observer  ia  amazed  at  the  immense 
results  of  labor  and  perseverance  in  a  brief  time.  Yet  San 
Francisco  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  transition  state,  for  here  lin- 
ger still  many  mean-looking  houses,  the  mementoes  of  its  days 
of  hurry  and  hardship;  ungraded,  unpaved,  or  defectivdy 
planked  and  dangerous  streets;  badly  built  and  unfinished 
wharves  intercepting  filthy  pools,  the  receptacles  of  garbage  and 
offal,  and  sources  of  evil  to  a  magnificentwater  front,  which 
should  be  carefdlly  guarded  for  the  uses  of  the  vast  shipping  des- 
tined to  adorn  it  if  it  be  not  destroyed  by  neglect  or  unwise  leg- 
islation.   Sand  hills  and  drifts  also  remain  in  populous  thorough- 
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fares,  recalling  experiences  of  desert  travel;  and  pioneer  ens- 
toms  of  all  sorts,  illustrative  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  in- 
tentness,  selfishiiess,  rudeness,  recklessness,  jostlings,  and  general 
dbamdon  of  go-ahead-a-tiveness,  ignoring  collaterals  and  conse- 
quences. But  while  we  trace  in  these  San  Francisco  a%  she  was^ 
yet  can  we  not  fail  to  contemplate  her  as  she  is  to  ie^  in  the  wide 
and  well-paved  avenues  seen  in  the  rapidly  improving  parts  of 
the  city,  bordered  by  substantial  edifices  and  fancy  stores  fiUed 
with  the  products  of  Asia  and  its  isles,  competing  mth  the  man- 
ufactures of  Europe  and  America  for  the  golden  prize  that  Cali- 
fornia holds  forth  tq  the  trade  of  the  world.  As  seen,  too,  in 
the  scattered  clusters  of  architectural  residences  which  would 
grace  the  "  west  end  "  of  Atlantic  cities,  adorned  with  gardens 
of  perennial  foliage,  and  flowers  that  never  cease  to  bloom ;  in 
the  improving  material,  style,  and  arrangement  of  public  struc- 
tures ;  in  beautiful  churches  looking  from  surrounding  heights 
upon  the  outspread  proof  of  man's  progress,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  moral  nature  which  they  have  had  their  share  in 
elevating ;  in  the  uninterrupted,  abundant,  and  cheap  supply  of 
pure  water,  flowing  from  distant  sources  to  every  door,  a  spring- 
tide of  health  and  enjoyment,  when  but  a  few  years  since  a 
draught  was  a  costly  boon ;  in  well-lighted  streets ;  in  an  effi- 
cient police  to  control  the  disturbing  elements  of  society,  with- 
out, as  formerly,  mconsistenUy  i/ra/nvplmg  la/w  underfoot  topv/nr 
ish  lawlessness^  thus  justifying  in  practice  what  it  professes  to 
denounce,  and  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  principle  which  is  the 
only  sovereign  of^a  freeman,  and,  professing  to  obey  which,  he 
cannot  disr^ard  in  practice  without  the  establishment  of  a  pre- 
cedent, eventually  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty. We  see  the  foreshadowing  of  her  future  in  city  passenger 
railroads,  places  of  rational  amusement,  and  public  gardens  of 
unusual  attractiveness ;  in  markets  of  great  variety,  abundance, 
rarely  equalled  quality,  and  moderate  prices — ^the  fruits  and 
vegetables  generally  of  California  attaining  a  wonderful  growth, 
and  the  salmon  of  its  waters  being  unequalled ;  in  numerous, 
excellent,  and  cheap  restaurants ;  in  public  schools,  libraries, 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  an  active  fire  department.  In  all  these 
the  growth  of  twelve  years — ^no,  not  more  than  nine  years,  for 
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this  city  has  been  three  times  nearly,  and  twice  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire— we  have  proofe  of  a  creative  and  reproductive  power, 
which  entitles  San  Francisco  to  the  post  of  honor  for  nneqnalled 
activity,  enterprise,  and  success.  And  in  them  we  read  also  the 
signs  of  her  magnificent  destiny.  Diligent  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation have  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Ivamry  of  living 
may  be  had  here  for  a  family  at  about  a  third  above  !N'ew  York 
prices.  Those  who  are  content  with  the  iiec688ane8  of  life,  and 
of  industrious  and  provident  habits,  cannot  fail  of  acquiring 
competence  and  comfort,  with  the  probability  of  their  experience 
transcending  any  moderate  expectation.  As  to  men  unembi^- 
rassed  by  fSetmilies,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  nowhere 
in  the  Tlnited  States  can  such  live  at  as  small  e2q>eD8e  as  in 
San  Francisco,  provided  they  are  willing  to  occupy  ftimished 
rooms,  and  take  their  meals  at  restaurants  unsurpassed  for  excel- 
lence and  unequalled  for  cheapness. 

For  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  part  of  the  mining  and  agri- 
cultural r^ons,  a  fSstre  of  one  dollar  was  paid  for  a  passage  which 
formerly  cost  thirty,  to  Sacramento,  on  board  a  steamer  of  speed 
and  accommodation  equal  to  a  iN^orth  Biver  boat.  Casting  loose 
at  four  p.  M.,  our  route  lay  northward  up  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  uninhabited  island  of  Yefia  JSueruiy  destined  to  play 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  future  annals  of  the  city,  lying  to  the 
right,  and  serving  as  a  partial  wind-screen  for  the  town  of  Oak- 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  against  the  blasts,  whidi,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  come  fiercely  through  the  narrow  enr 
trance  of  the  harbor.  To  this  island,  called  Yerba  Bnena  by  the 
Spaniards  from  its  production  of  a  peculiar  plant,  the  later 
Saxon  settlers  gave  the  less  euphonious  name  Goat  Island.  But 
this  and  like  efforts  to  despoil  the  Spaniards  of  an  incidental 
honor  of  discovery  and  occupancy  is  not  likely  to  prove  suocess- 
ftd,  for  their  footprints  are  too  deep  to  be  effaced  firom  the  new 
world ;  and  their  renown  will  continue  to  be  proclaimed  through 
all  time,  by  the  sublime  language  that  speaks  from  its  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  rivers — ^from  every  sea,  island,  and  headland. 

Further  on  than  Yerba  Buena,  and  to  the  left  of  the  steam- 
er route,  is  Angdes  Idcmd^  of  several  hundred  acres  extent,  sep- 
arated from  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  by  the  narrow,  but 
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deep  JSaooon  Strait^  throagh  wliich  flows  a  strong  tidal  and 
liyer  current,  to  be  dniy  considered  by  vessels  entering  the  har^ 
bor  on  an  ebb  tide,  to  avoid  being  driven  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  inlet  The  island  shuts  from  the  view  of  the  ascending  nav- 
igator of  the  bay  the  little  harbor  of  SmtoditOj  off  its  west  side, 
where  formerly  whalers  of  the  !N'orth  Pacific,  and  subsequently 
the  founders  of  San  Francisco,  obtained  supplies  of  fresh  water. 
Thirteen  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  just 
after  passing  an  insular  ^^  Bed  Bock,"  stands  PinvtSt.  Quentmj 
on  which  is  built  the  State  Penitentiary ;  and  about  three  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  this,  at  the  head  of  a  snug  little  harbor,  the 
Tillage  of  San  Eafad  is  Been  nestling  in  a  pretty  setting  of  ver- 
dure-dad  hills.  A  short  distance  north  of  Point  St.  Quentin  is 
the  narrow  entrance  to  the  JSay  of  San  PaMOy  a  differently 
denominated  part  of  that  beautiful  expanse  of  water  usually 
known  as  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  passage  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Paint  Scm  PoMo^  and  on  the  west  by  Point  JScmi 
Pedro;  two  rocks  near  the  former  and  two  near  the  latter  called 
The  BroihefrB  and  The  Sistera,  by  a  little  stretch  of  fancy,  may 
be  r^arded  as  being  occupied  in  the  pious  duty  of  washing  the 
feet  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  Many  rocky  islets  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  bay  add  to  its  picturesque  scenery ;  and  the  back 
ground  of  the  shores  being  offihooting  spurs  of  tiie  Coast  Bange 
of  mountains  on  both  sides,  adds  to  the  beauties  of  the  scene  by 
their'  graceM  undulations,  and  especially  when  their  foothills 
are  dad  in  the  livery  of  early  spring.  The  Bay  of  San  Pablo 
looks  like  a  rapid  and  muddy  embouchure  of  the  great  Sacra- 
mento Biver,  bearing  the  floods  of  its  turbid  tributaries  to  the 
ocean  through  a  vast  valley  of  the  Coast  Mountams.  Steering 
northeast.  Mare  Ida/nd  was  soon  reached,  on  which  is  located  a 
United  States  navy  yard,  embracing  extensive  shops,  store- 
houses, and  a  sectional  diy  dock.  A  strait  separates  the  island 
jQrom  the  main  land,  on  which,  opposite  to  the  public  buildings, 
is  the  old  town  of  VaXU^o^  now  inhabited  by  most  of  the  work- 
men of  the  navy  yard,  and  a  renmant  of  the  former  Mexican 
population.  Na^  Creek,  which  drains  a  part  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  same  name,  and  affords  water  conmiunication  by 
steamboat  between  that  rich  country  and  San  Francisco,  emp- 
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ties  into  Mare  Island  Strait  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of 
Vallejo.  Leaving  all  these  to  the  left  of  our  route,  we  passed 
eastward  through  the  Strmt  of  Carqytenez^  six  miles  long,  and 
varying  from  three-quarters  to  two  miles  wide,  communicating 
with  Suiaim  Bay.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  strait  stands  the 
town  of  JSenioia,  so  caUed  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  brave 
old  Mexican  frontiersman.  General  Vallejo,  Benicia  is  fifty- 
eight  miles  from  San  Francisco.  It  was  here  that  it  was  for  a 
time  intended  by  interested  parties  to  establish  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  Pacific,  and  also  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
California.  But  the  laws  of  trade,  too  imperious  to  be  over- 
ruled, elected  San  Francisco  for  the  former ;  while  the  machin- 
ery of  party,  moved  by  a  controlling  personal  interest,  decreed 
that  it  was  advisable  to  expend  the  State  appropriations  in  the 
erection  of  legislative  and  executive  buildings  where  there  was 
a  probability  they  would  be  washed  out  occasionally  by  an  over- 
flow of  the  Sacramento  Eiver — a  process  of  purification  known 
to  be  needed  by  the  experienced  in  partisan  legislation  and  po- 
litical corruption.  Benicia  has  several  fine  academies ;  there  are 
also  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  extensive  machine  shops  and 
foundries  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  A  fleet  of 
their  steamers  was  seen  moored  along  shore.  The  United  States 
Pacific  Military  Headquarters,  consisting  of  barracks,  arsenal, 
magazine,  and  storehouses,  are  located  near  the  Steamship  Com- 
pany's works.  Opposite  to  these,  on  the  south  side  of  the  strait, 
is  the  neat  little  town  of  Marimes,  the  county-seat  of  Contra 
Costa. 

It  was  night  when  we  passed  from  the  Strait  of  Carquenez 
into  Suisun  Bay  and  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  which,  having  been 
ascended  during  the  dark  hours,  remained  a  sealed  book  until  a 
subsequent  opportunity  was  afforded  to  see  its  generally  low  and 
level  banks  of  rich  soO,  but  liable  to  overflow  in  high  water. 
We  reached  the  city  of  Sacramento  at  2  a.  m.,  a  ten  hours'  run 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

The  city  of  Sacramento  is  situated  immediately  below  the 
junction  of  the  American  Kiver  coming  from  the  east,  and  the 
Sacramento  Eiver  flowing  from  the  north ;  and  is  built  princi- 
pally on  the  east  bank  of  the  latter,  south  of  the  former  river. 
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These  rivers  are  greatly  swollen  at  tliis  time,  from  heavy  rains 
and  the  spring  thaw  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  snow.  The  high- 
est water  hitherto  known  here  was  in  1854,  when  it  rose  to 
twenty  feet  above  low  water.  It  is  now  equally  high,  and  threat- 
ens to  submerge  the  plain  ^n  which  the  town  is  bnilt.  In 
December,  1861,  a  flood  of  these  rivOTS  did  overflow  the  levee 
andinimdate  the  city;  and  in  the  following  month,  January, 
1862,  an  unprecedented  rise  to  twenty-four  feet  above  low-water 
mark,  converted  the  city  and  adjacent  country  into  a  vast  lake, 
flooding  every  dwelling  and  store,  destroying  probably  millions 
of  property,  and  rendering  communication  impossible  except  by 
boats.  The  Sacramentinos  must  be  made  of  pretty  resolute 
stufl^  if  their  purpose  to  make  this  city  the  capital  of  the  State 
can  survive  such  a  drowning  out. 

The  streets  of  Sacramento  are  laid  off  at  right  angles,  des- 
ignated by  letters  and  numerals:  they  are  wide,  mostly  un- 
paved,  with  plank  sidewalks,  covered  with  shed  awnings  in  the 
business  part  of  the  town ;  and  a  plaza  of  abimdant  mud  and 
dirt,  reveals  a  lingering  attachment  to  Spanish  American  fash- 
ions.  Most  of  the  houses  are  weather-boarded  frame,  and  the 
suburbs  are  far  from  prepossessing ;  but  there  are  substantial 
stores  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  some  fine  brick  dwejUings 
with  pretty  flower-gardens,  for  which  the  Sacramentinos  seem 
to  have  a.passion. 

The  present  capitol  building  furnished  by  this  county  for  the 
use  of  the  Legislature,  is  unworthy  of  the  character  and  re- 
sources of  the  State ;  but  a  new  one  is  in  process  of  erection  at 
a  probable  cost  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  the  foundation  walls 
of  which  are  already  up,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  be  fln- 
ished  in  about  three  years,  unless  the  Sacramento  and  Ameri- 
can Rivers — ^not  originally  consulted  in  the  premises — should 
decree  otherwise.  "Whether  the  omission  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  influence  which  these  important  agents  might  exercise 
on  the  question,  was  dependent  upon  the  want  of  wisdom  and 
experience  in  the  Legislature,  usually  the  attendant  on  mature 
age,  I  know  not ;  but  certainly  if  there  was  an  old  man  in  that 
honorable  body,  he  could  not  be  distinguished  among  the  stal- 
wart-framed, ruddy-complexioned,  and  dark-haired   members. 
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Indeed,  it  iB  me  to  meet  with  a  wrinkled  brow  and  venerable 
locks  anywhere.  The  young,  the  vigorons,  and  the  resolute 
appear  to  have  taken  possession  of  this  new  land,  which  is  rap* 
idly  becoming  the  active  theatre  of  that  civilization  destined  to 
confront  a^nd  conquer  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  Asia. 

Taking  the  seven  a.  m.  boat  for  Marysville,  we  found  on 
board  that  human  speciality  ihe  neemSxyif — long  lost  sight  o£ 
He  has  scaled  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  awakened  the  echoes 
of  the  Sierra  j^evada  with  his  startling  sunmions.  His  next 
leap  will  be  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  and  then  may  Buddha 
and  Joss  shake  on  their  shrines,  for  it  will  not  be  long  before 
Japan  and  China  wiU  respond  to  an  influence  more  powerM 
than  that  of  the  missionary. 

Having  ascended  the  Sacramento  Biver  fifteen  or  twen^ 
miles,  the  Coast  Bange  Mountains  could  be  seen  in  the  isx  west, 
a  portion  of  the  chain  breaking  into  spurs  as  it  approaches  San 
Pablo  Bay,  some  of  them  passing  along  the  west  side  of  the  bay, 
while  others  descending  obliquely  along  its  head  seek  the  Strait 
of  Carquenez,  and  leaping  it  form  the  great  Mount  Diablo 
Eange,  which  runs  along  the  east  side  of  the  Bays  of  San  Pablo 
and  San  Francisco,  through  the  counties  of  Contra  Costa  and 
Alameda,  to  unite  again  in  the  far  south  with  that  chain  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  bordering  more  closely  the  seacoast  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay,  properly  retains  the  name  Coast  Bange. 
It  is  thus  by  the  connecting  Gabelan  spur,  that  the  subdivisions 
of  the  great  northern  Coast  Bange,  which  separate  to  embrace 
the  Bays  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco,  again  coalesce ;  and 
after  having  by  their  reunion  formed  the  Bouthem  bonndaiy  of 
the  magnificent  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  pass  on  to  receive  still 
further  south  the  gradually  approaching  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is 
in  the  Coast  Bange  tliat  those  breaks  are  found,  at  Bodega,  the 
Golden  Gate,  Monterey,  and  San  Pedro,  weU  named  tomd-gapsy 
.  through  which  the  sea-breezes  seek  the  great  interior  basin,  thus 
mitigating  the  extreme  summer  heats  which  would  otherwise 
be  insupportable. 

On  each  side  of  the  Sacramento  Biver  the  overflowing  water 
was  seen,  as  we  ascended  it,  covering  the  adjacent  country  in 
many  places  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
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Bucceesioii  of  lakes.  The  tribntaries  of  this  great  river  are  all 
similarly  swollen,  and  the  destruction  of  property  on  their  banks 
must  be  immense.  Fleets  of  bridges,  fences,  flumes,  and  crops 
passed  us,  and  even  an  occasional  house  was  seen  launched  on 
the  swift  current,  "  bound  to  San  Francisco  and  a  market.'* 
Orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
bottom  lands-  are  imder  water,  and  probably  ruined  by  the  de- 
posits  of  sand  and  clay  brought  down  from  the  mining  districts 
and  spread  abroad  by  the  flood. 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  above  the  capital  the  Sac- 
ramento River  receives  one  of  its  largest  affluents.  Feather 
River,  which  we  ascended,  and  found  also  to  be  rolling  down  a 
swift  tide  of  turbid  water,  thick  with  sediment  from  the  gold- 
belt  of  the  mountain  r^on,  the  great  source  of  sand-bars  and 
g^ieral  lifting  of  the  river  bed  and  obstruction  of  the  channel, 
thus  impeding  steamboat  navigation,  as  well  as  injuring  se- 
riously the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  by  increasing  the 
liability  to  overflow. 

The  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  has  done  much  for  Cal- 
ifornia by  attracting  immigration,  and  leadmg  to  an  examina- 
tion of  her  other  resources.  But  it  is  feared  by  some  of  excel- 
lent judgment,  that  the  permanent  interests  of  the  State  are 
sustaining  great  detriment  by  the  injury  to  navigable  water- 
courses incident  to  mining  and  consequent  flooding  of  valuable 
lands,  by  the  diversion  of  labor  from  agriculture,  by  the  cher- 
ished spirit  of  speculation  and  improvidence,  and  their  common 
attendant  demoralization,  aud  by  the  abnormal  attraction  of 
professional  men,  including  professional  gamblers  and  profes- 
sional idlers,  resulting  from  a  continuance  of  the  golden  enthral- 
ment  and  the  supremacy  of  the  mining  interests.  GaUfomia  is 
capable  of  producing  cereals  far  beyond  the  demand  for  home 
consumption.  From  July,  1860,  to  March,  1861,  she  exported 
two  million  six  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  of 
barley  a  very  large  quantity.  As  to  potatoes,  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  of  America  could  rely  on  her  without  apprehension  of  dis- 
appointment. Why  should  she  send  millions  of  dollars  abi^oad 
for  cured  meats,  butter,  cheese,  wines,  dried  ftniits,  tobacco,  rice, 
when  her  river  bottoms  can  produce  abundantly  of  com,  and 
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oak  forests  famish  thonsands  of  tons  of  mast  for  fattening  hogs  ; 
when  her  luxuriant  valleyB  can  pasture  innumerable  herds  ; 
when  her  hill-eides,  basking  for  months  in  a  warm  and  rainless 
sky,  would  rejoice  in  the  vine  and  grow  jocund  with  the  grape  ; 
and  when  a  virgin  soil  and  propitious  climate  await  but  the 
hand  of  the  husbandman  to  fill  it  with  the  richest  rewards  of 
industry,  however  applied?  It  is  n^anifest  that  the  greatest 
want  of  Califomia  is  labor. 

Large  timber  is  only  occasionally  seen  along  the  river  banks, 
and  this  differs  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  States,  in  the  gnarled 
and  scraggy  appearance  of  the  trees.  The  usual  inhabitants  of 
these  forests  are  the  Digger  InAicms^  whose  lodges — ^if  such  they 
can  be  called,  which  are  merely  hollow  mounds  of  earth  into 
which  they  burrow  through  a  hole — stand  in  clusters  of  five  or 
six,  giving  shelter  to  the  most  wretched-looking  of  the  native 
race,  whose  food  is  the  acorn  and  such  esculent  roots  as  they  can 
dig  from  the  earth,  seasoned  occasionaUy  with  a  worm  or  grass- 
hopper ;  and  whose  clothing,  if  clad  at  all,  the  tattered  cast-off 
garments  of  the  miner,  picked  up  on4:he  wayside. 

Ma/rysviUe^  at  the  junction  of  Feather  and  Yuba  Bivers, 
was  reached  in  eight  hours  and  a  half  from  Sacramento— dis- 
tance  about  seventy  miles.  Eapidly  accumulating  deposits  in 
the  rivers  may  soon  make  it  necessary  for  this  town  to  rely  upon 
railroad  communications  for  its  prosperity,  which  it  has  hitherto 
had  as  much  from  the  facility  of  receiving  its  supplies  of  mer- 
chandise by  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers  as  from  its 
proximity  to  many  of  the  richest  gold  mines  of  the  State.  Ma- 
rysville  is  the  chief  town  of  Tuba  County,  the  most  important 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  possesses  an  extensive 
area  of  the  finest  mineral  and  agricultural  lands.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  nearly  level  plain,  sufficiently  above  high  water  to 
protect  it  from  river  freshet,  except  those  few  parts  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  sloughs.  Its  present  population  is  six  thousand.  The 
streets  are  wide,  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  un- 
paved,  and  designated  alphabetically  in  one  direction  and  nu- 
merically in  the  other,  which  facilitates  the  finding  and  recollec- 
tion of  places.  The  sidewalks  are  paved,  and  substantial  brick 
buildings  occupy  the  business  part  of  the  town,  while  the  dwell 
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ings  in  other  parts  are  of  brick  or  frame  in  cottage  style,  and 
liave  fine  gardens.  Several  churches  are  well  designed  and  sub- 
stantial, as  is  also  the  court-house ;  and  well-conducted  hotels 
are  found,  in  number  and  accommodation  equal  to  those  of  some 
Atlantic  cities  with  twenty  times  the  population.  MarysviUe  is 
lighted  by  gas,  and  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a  neat,  well-or- 
dered^  and  prosperous  town,  creditable  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
giving  promise  of  a  growth  and  influence  correspondent  with 
the  destiny  of  the  State.  Already  two  raUroads  are  being  built ; 
one  to  connect  it  with  Folsom  and  thence  with  Sacramento,  and 
whatever  improvement  may  penetrate  the  great  valley  of  San 
Joaquin  to  the  south,  or  climb  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  east ; 
and  the  other  to  run  to  Benicia  or  to  VaUejo,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined ;  in  either  case  giving  a  more  certain,  frequent,  and  a 
shorter  communication  with  San  Francisco — ^the  steamboat  con- 
nection between  those  places  and  the  commercial  metropolis 
being  always  uninterrupted.  A  third  road  is  being  projected 
to  OroviUe  in  the  interior.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
have  lingered  longer  in  this  fresh  and  vigorous  little  town, 
where,  in  my  "  prospecting  "  Califomia,  I  found  "  a  nugget  of 
pure  gold  "  in  one  of  the  truest  of  friends  and  best  physicians 
who  ever  emigrated  from  his  native  State  of  Maryland.  But 
duty  would  not  wait  on  pleasure,  and  the  "  word  which  must 
be  and  hath  been,"  had  to  be  spoken. 


» 
« 


OHAPTEE  XXV. 


As  we  left  Marysville  the  Big  Bvite  was  Been  thirteen  milGe 
to  the  northwest,  lifting  ita  dark  brow  nineteen  hundred  feet 
aboTC  the  sturqanding  plain,  on  which  it  Btanda  a  majestic  and 
lonely  monarch,  aa  if  proclaiming  to  it«  giant  brother  oiShagta^ 
viaible  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off  in  the  far  north,  and 
fourteen  thonBand  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high,  that  they 
alone  reign  within  the  great  interior  valley  of  fonr  hondred 
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miles  extent,  whicli  lays  its  tribute  at  their  feet.  The  following 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of  Marysville,  an  hour  spent 
-with  whom,  where  all  surroundings  were  bright  and  joyous,  was, 
in  his  own  language,  lik^ 

^*  sunlight  on 
The  golden  streams  that  through  the  valleys  glide.'' 

Genius  can  weave  no  more  fitting  wreath  for  Shasta's  imperial 
brow: 

"  Behold  the  dread  Mount  Shasta,  where  it  stands 
^  Imperial  midst  the  lesser  heights,  and,  like 

Some  mighty,  onimpassioned  mind,  companionless 

And  cold.    The  storms  of  Heaven  may  beat  in  wrath 

Against  it,  bat  it  stands  in  unpoUnted 

Grandeur  still ;  and  £rom  the  rolling  mists  up-heaves 

Its  tower  of  pride  e'en  purer  than  before. 

The  wintry  showers  and  white-winged  tempests  leave 

Their  frozen  tributes  on  its  brow,  and  it 

Doth  make  of  them  an  everlasting  crown. 

Thus  doth  it  day  by  day,  and  age  by  age. 

Defy  each  stroke  of  time — still  rising  higher 

Into  Heaven  I 

**  Aspiring  to  the  eagle's  cloudless  height, 
No  human  foot  hath  stained  its  snowy  side. 
Nor  human  breath  has  dimmed  the  icy  mirror 
Which  it  holds  unto  the  moon,  and  stars,  and  sovereign 
Sun.    We  may  not  grow  ^miliar  with  the  secrets 
Of  its  hoary  top,  whereon  the  Genius 
Of  that  mountain  builds  his  glorious  throne  t 
Far-lifted  in  the  boundless  blue,  he  doth 
Encircle,  with  his  gaze  supreme,  the  broad 
Dominions  of  the  West,  that  lie  beneath 
His  feet,  in  pictures  of  sublime  repose 
No  artist  ever  drew.    He  sees  the  tall, 
Gigantic  hills  arise  in  silentness 
And  peace,  and  in  the  long  review  of  distance 
Range  themselves  in  order  grand.    He  sees  the  sun-light 
/Play  upon  the  golden  streams  that  through  the  valleys 
Glide.    He  hears  the  music  of  the  great  and  solemn 
Sea,  and  over-looks  the  huge  old  western  wall, 
To  view  the  birth-place  of  undying  Melody  I 
27 
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'*  Itself  all  light,  save  when  some  loftiest  cloud 
Doth  for  a  while  embrace  its  cold  forbidding 
Form — that  monarch-mountain  casts  its  mighty 
Shadow  down  upon  the  crownless  peaks  below 
That,  like  inferior  minds  to  some  great 
Spirit,  stand  in  strong  contrasted  littleness! 
All  through  the  long  and  summery  months  of  our 
Most  tranquil  year,  it  points  its  icy  shaft 
On  high,  to  catch  the  dazzling  beams  that  fall 
In  showers  of  splendor  round  that  crystal  cone, 
And  roll,  in  floods  of  far  magnificence, 
Away  from  that  lone  vast  Reflector  in 
The  dome  of  Heavmi. 

«  Still  watchful  of  the  fertile 
yale,Hmd  undulating  plains  below,  the  grass 
Grows  greener  in  its  shade,  and  sweeter  bloom 
The  flowers.    Strong  Purifier  I    From  its  snowy 
Side  the  breezes  cool  are  wafted  to  '  the  peaceful 
Homes  of  men,'  who  shelter  at  its  feet,  and  love 
To  gaze  upon  its  honored  form,  aye  standing 
There,  the  guarantee  of  health  and  happiness  I 
Well  might  it  win  communities  so  blest 
To  loftier  feelings,  and  to  nobler  thoughts — 
The  great  material  symbol  of  eternal 
Things  I    And  well  I  ween,  in  after  years,  how, 
In  the  middle  of  his  track,  the  ploughman. 
In  some  sultry  hour,  will  pause,  and,  wiping 
From  his  brow  the  dusty  sw;eat,  with  reverence 
Gaze  upon  that  hoary  peak.    The  herdsman 
Oft  ^  rein  his  chl^  iB  the  pldn.  and  drink 
Into  his  inmost  soul  the  calm  sublimity ; 
And  little  children,  playing  on  the  green,  shall 
Cease  their  sport,  and,  turning  to  that  mountain 
Old,  shall  of  their  mother  ask, '  Who  made  it  t ' 
And  she  shall  answer, '  God! ' 

"And  well  this  Golden  State  shall  thrive,  1^  like 
Its  own  Mount  Shasta,  sovereign  law  shall  lift 
Itself  in  purer  atmosphere — so  high 
That  human  feeling,  human  passion  at  its  base 
Shall  lie  subdued,;  e^en  pity's  tears  shall  on 
Its  summit  freeze  pto  warm  it  e'en  the  sunlight 
Of  deep  sympathy  shall  &il ; 
Its  pure  administration  shall  be  like 
The  snow  immaculate  upon  that  mountain's  brow  I " 
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CrossiDg  to  the  eonth  bank  of  Tuba  Eiver,  we  pursued  an 
easterly  route,  with  that  river  frequently  in  view ;  first  over  a 
level  tract  of  country  not  remarkable  for  cultivation,  and  then 
over  low  foot-hills,  some  of  which  were  vQry  rugged,  and  most 
of  them  bearing  marks  of  mining  claims,  ditches,  diggings,  and 
flumes,  with  endless  heaps  of  washed  boulders,  cobble,  and 
gravel,  showing  the  enormous  labor  and  wealth  that  have  been 
expended  in  prospecting  and  placer  mining  in  this  county.  If 
ther^  has  been  a  correspondent  expenditure  in  the  other  aurif- 
erous r^ons  of  the  State,  the  aggregate,  if  so  appropriated, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  placed  California  in  railroad 
communication  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  long  ^re  this. 
A  drive  of  eighteen  miles  brought  us  to  TimbtU!toOy  a  town  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Tuba  County,  of  from  four  thousand  to  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  in  and  around  it,  engaged  in  mining  and 
kindred  pursuits. 

The  mode  of  miTiing  chiefly  pursued  here  is  that  called  %- 
drmUiOj  .which  consists  in  washing  down  the  gold  deposits  by 
projecting  against  them  streams  of  water,  and  then  directing 
the  sediment  by  water  currents  through  wooden  troughs,  called 
JlumeSj  where  the  particles  of  gold  become  disengaged  and  de- 
tained by  riffles  of  quicksilver..  This  mode  of  mining  was  first 
used  at  Nevada  in  1852,  but  the  primitive  arrangement  of  raw- 
hide hose  and  wooden  pipe  has  been  since  much  improved  on ; 
and  wherever  it  is  applicable  the  results,  as  compared  with  the 
early  processes  of  jpcm^  rocker j  wnd  long-torn^  are  remarkable  for 
increased  production.  "We  were  conducted  over  the  extensive 
and  rich  Antoine  daim  by  a  resident  of  Timbuctoo,  largely  en- 
gaged in  mining.  The  claim  is  located,  with  twenty-four  oth- 
ers, on  Timbuctoo  Hill,  having  a  height  of  five  or  six  hundred 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  about  one  mile  at  the  base.  This  small 
mountain,  which  by  its  large  yield  of  gold  has  proved  one  of 
the  richefet  deposits  in  California,  was  once  ^Ztwj^r-mined  over 
its  entire  surface ;  and  now,  for  that  which  is  imbedded  deeply 
within,  is  being  so  rapidly  disembowelled  by  tunnelling,  and  un- 
dermined and  wiashed  ^way  by  streams  that  have  been  turned 
from  their  channels  for  this  purpose,  that  it  is  computed  that  in 
from  two  to  three  years  the  whole  will  be  levelled  to  the  bed  of 
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force  that  four  streams  produce  a  rushing  and  crashing  of  boul- 
ders like  the  roar  of  a  cataract  The  spectator  realizes  the 
might  of  these  streams  when,  after  a  process  of  undermining 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  sees  thousands  of  tons  forming  a  terrific 
land-slide  of  rock  and  earth,  fall  with  deafening  crash.  The 
disintegrated  mass  subject  to  the  continued  play  of  the  pipe- 
xnen,  is  gradually  washed  at  the  Antoine  mine  into  a  deep  cut 
which  traverses  the  plateau,  and  thence  through  a  deft  of  an 
adjacent  part  of  the  hiU  to  a  strongly-braced  wooden  trough 
having  a  rapid  fall.  This  is  the  jkmie;  it  is  about  five  feet 
wide  and  three  deep,  and  five  or  six  hxmdred  yards  long.  Across 
the  bottom  are  placed  blocks  of  hard  nut  pine,  four  or  five  inches 
thick,  intercepting  small  spaces  well  packed  to  prevent  leakage, 
into  which  quicksilver  is  put,  which  attracts  the  particles  of  gold 
rushing  along  the  fiume  with  the  mass  of  debris,  forming  an 
amcdgcmi^  which,  fi*om  its  metallic  weight,  rests  securely  in  the 
little  spaces  between  the  blocks  until  the  expiration  of  the  run, 
when  it  is  carefully  collected,  and  the  gold  and  quicksilver  sep- 
arated by  heat.  Eight  hundred  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  used 
at  the  Antoine  mine  during  every  run  of  ten  days,  from  which 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  quantity  consumed  in 
the  State,  and  the  importance  of  the  almost  simultaneous  dis- 
covery of  that  metal  with  gold  in  Califomia. 

The  cost  of  opening  the  Antoine  claim  was  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  before  operations  could  be  commenced.  The 
day  for  picking  up  gold  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  gone  by, 
and  the  investment  of  large  capital  is  now  required  to  bring 
about  the  remunerative  results  rarely  to  be  secured  without  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods. 

Hydraulic  and  quartz  mining — the  latter  yet  to  be  seen — 
I  am  informed  are  attended  with  many  accidents  from  falls,  land 
slides,  and  rock  blasting ;  perhaps  in  no  equal  number  of  opera- 
tives as  among  miners,  are  the  services  of  the  surgeon  so  fre- 
quently required. 

Next  morning  we  started  for  Grass  Valley,  a  quartz  rock 
gold  region,  eighteen  miles  distant  in  Nevada  Coimty.  The 
usual  passenger  conveyance  of  this  coimtry  of  rough  and  deeply- 
rutted  roads  in  the  wet  season,  is  what  is  here  called  a  mud 
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"wild  flowers  wanting  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Na- 
ture's gOTgeoTis  embroidery  of  crimson,  and  yellow,  and  purple, 
was  spread  on  the  snnny  hill-side ;  while  pink,  and  blue,  and 
white  nestled  in  shady  nooks,  to  tell  that  no  part  of  earth  is  left 
by  the  Bountiful  Giver  of  Good  without  these  beautiM  em- 
blems to  remind  us  of  the  lovely  and  pure  departed 

Thanks  for  the  gift  of  flowers — 
For  the  bright,  loving,  holy  thoughts,  that  breathe 
From  out  their  perfumed  beauty,  like  a  wreath 

Of  sunshine  on  life's  hours  I 

Thanks  for  the  wayside  handwriting  of  goodness  along  the  gar- 
den path,  to  teach  childhood  its  earliest  lesson  of  Supreme  Be- 
neficence, and  inspire  its  heart  with  the  love  of  beauty  and 
sweetness,  brightness,  joy,  and  gentleness ;  and  that  puts  its 
reoDrd  for  man  on  rock  and  hill,  forest  and  field,  moxmtain  and 
valley,  that  he  may  be  taught  '^  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and 
lovely — to  think  on  these  things  " !  And  that  seeing  all  perish 
too,  and  fall  before  the  wintry  blast,  he  may  also  be  reminded 
of  his  own  passing  away ! 

Twelve  miles  east  of  Timbuctoo  we  came  to  Rough  cmd 
Heady ^  a  small  mining  village  of  little  else  than  shanties — from, 
its  rocky  surroundings  certainly  deserving  of  tiie  first  half  of  its 
name,  and  not  less  entitled  to  the  last  from  the  ready  manner 
its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  of  deluding  the  unwary  with  the 
idea  of  profitable  investment  in  gold  clauns,  more  remarkable 
as  stone  quarries.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  boulder  and  gravel, 
and  leagues  of  useless  ditches  and  diggings,  showed  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor  in  prospecting,  and  on  abandoned 
claims — ^the  victims  of  disappointment  doubtiess  being  often  the 
children  of  luxury  and  refinement,  whose  dreams  of  affluence 
having  faded  into  realities  of  penury  and  destitution,  becoming 
the  hirelings  of  more  fortunate  speculators,  to  avoid  starvation. 
California  has  been  the  theatre  of  diversified  experience,  and  no 
part  off  it  has  seen  more  suffering  and  disappointment  than  this. 
Bugged  and  Bascally  would  have  alliterated  as  well,  and  been 
equally  euphonious  and  as  truthful  a  name  as  Kough  and  Beady 
— appropriate  as  that  is.    The  road  beyond,  though  not  as 
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rocky,  continued  miry  from  heavy  rains,  and  Grass  Valley  was 
not  reached  until  4  p.  m. 

The  town  of  Ghrass  Valley  is  the  second  in  importance  in 
Nevada  County,  and  has  a  population  of  five  thousand.  The 
stores  are  substantially  built,  and  contain  an  abundant  supply 
of  goods ;  and  the  dwellings,  many  of  them  pleasantly  located 
on  the  gently-swelling  hills  bordering  the  valley,  are  tasteful 
and  surrounded  with  fine  gardens.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
seen  the  cottage  built  and  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Lola 
Montes,  the  erratic,  cast-off  mistress  of  Bavarian  majesty,  who 
appears  to  have  girdled  the  earth  almost  with  coquetries  and 
liaisons,  and  at  her  final  hour  to  have  been  canonized  as  a  eaiut 
by  New  York  piety.  Placer  gold  mining  was  for  a  time  suo- 
cessfiilly  conducted  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  accidental  discov- 
ery of  gold-bearing  quartz  in  1850,  soon  led  to  the  erection  of 
mills,  first  driven  by  water  power,  and  subsequently,, as  the  ex- 
tensive gold  quartz  deposits  were  developed,  steam  power  was 
foxmd  necessary  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  those  agents  in 
the  separation  of  the  precious  metal.  "Within  the  space  of  five 
miles  square  as  many  as  sixteen  quartz-crushing  mills  have  al- 
ready been  erected,  doing  custom  as  well  as  private  work,  and 
thirty-five  steam  pumps  are  also  engaged  in  freeing  the  mines 
from  water,  and  in  raising  rock.  As  quartz  mining  is  one  of  the 
tw(J  improved  methods  in  use  for  the  procurement  of  gold  in 
California — ^the  hydraulic  having  already  been  spoken  of — a 
brief  description  of  this  may  be  given. 

At  certain  distances  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
gold  region,  a  layer  of  rock  is  found.  After  the  first  hap-haz- 
ard  period  of  surface  scramblings,  scratchings,  and  scrapings, 
the  fact  was  stumbled  on  by  the  early  adventurers,  that  the  gold, 
from  its  superior  specific  gravity,  gradually  precipitated  itself 
down  to  the  rock,  and  was  often  found  occupying  its  crevices 
and  depressions  in  such  great  quantities  as  to  lead  to  a  system 
of  "  coyoting" — ^in  California  miner's  phrase — or  subterranean 
burrowing  after  the  rich  deposits ;  and  when  the  bed-rock  was 
at  a  great  depth  a  more  extensive  and  scientific  system  of  tun- 
neliiijg  and  harrowing,  and  sometimes  even  railroad  horse-car 
convey ^nce,  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  tread* 
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nre  earth,  for  ^lniciDg  or  such  other  means  of  separation  as  were 
most  accessible.     The  next  step  in  discovery  was  that  of  the  rock 
wealth  itself,  occasionally  outcropping,  but  generally  at  a  consid- 
erable depth,  and  was  foDowed  by  the  sinking  of  shafts  to  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  some  instances,  and  blasting.     The  quartz  rock 
thus  separated  was  first  raised  by  hand  and  horse  power,  and 
now  in  many  cases  by  steam.    When  brought  to  the  surface  and 
carried  to  mill,  it  is  there  broken  into  smaller  fi*agments  by  hand 
labor  with  hammers.    Many  persons  now  regard  this  quartz 
rock  as  the  "  mother  of  gold,"  and  that  the  precious  metal  was 
first  formed  in  or  with  quartz ;  and  by  the  exposure  of  the  lat- 
ter  to  water,  terrestrial  chemical  agencies,  and  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, disint^ation  has  ensued,  and  the  gold  thus  liberated 
has  been  distributed  abroad  by  physical  agencies.     The  rock 
differs  greatly  in  the  quantity  of  metal  it  contains  in  different 
localities — ^in  some  mines  paying  but  a  small  profit  over  the  ex- 
penses of  working  them,  while  in  others  the  proprietors  are 
speedily  enriched.    After  quarrying  the  auriferous  quartz  and 
breaking  it  into  fi*agments  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  the 
remaining  process  for  obtaining  the  gold  consists  in  pulverizing 
the  rock,  and  separating  the  metal  &om  it.     This  is  accom- 
plished by  shoveUing  the  broken  rock  into  a  sloping  box  that 
Serves  as  ^  feeder^  down  which  it  slides  into  a  'battery  of  iron,  in 
which  are  arranged  nimierous  heavy  upright  iron  atam^pers. 
These  stampers  are  lifted  by  ''  cams  "  or  arms,  attached  to  a  re- 
volving iron  shaft  turned  by  water  or  steam  power.    As  each 
stamper  reaches  a  certain  height  it  is  released  by  the  continued 
revolution  of  the  shaft,  and  fSstlls  with  its  weight  of  several  hun- 
dred pounds  upon  the  quartz  resting  on  the  iron  bed-plate  of  the 
battery,  which  thus  becomes  speedily  reduced  to  powder.    If 
the  dry  process  be  adopted,  an  arrangement  of  machinery  for 
subjecting  the  powder  to  the  operation  of  amalgamation  with 
mercury  is  used,  and  reduction  of  the  metal  by  retorting  then 
follows.    But  if  the  more  common  mode  of  wet  crushing  be 
adopted,  a  continuous  supply  of  water  is  furnished  to  the  bat- 
tery, by  which  the  finely-crushed  powder  is  washed  through  a 
part  of  the  battery  along  which  a  vertical  wire  sieve  is  arranged 
to  prevent  the  coarser  particles  from  passing  imtil  sufficiently 
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for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  somewhat  remarkable  cave  recently 
diflcovered  in  El  Dorado  County.  Our  route  was  due  Bouth  from 
Grass  Valley,  first  twenty-four  miles  to  Auburn,  the  county 
town  of  Placer  County,  witli  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  road  was  deeply  cut  by  numerous  heavily-loaded  six  and 
eigbt  horse  wagons,  and  was  bordered  in  many  places  by  fine 
timber,  various  kinds  of  oak,  manzanita,  and  magnificent  pines 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  from  three  to 
four  feet  through  at  the  butt.  Bear  Biver,  a  considerable  afiiu- 
ent  of  Feather  Eiver,  was  crossed  siirteen  miles  from  Grass  Val- 
ley, and  teamsters  in  arrears  of  toll  for  crossing  the  fine  bridge 
that  spans  it,  were  reminded  by  the  publication  of  their  names 
on  a  placard  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  to  "  pay  up  like  men,  and 
have  their  names  blotted  from  the  book  of  remembrance.'' 

Two  miles  from  Auburn  we  left  the  main  road  to  Folsom, 
and  passing  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east,  and  scarcely  as  far 
to  the  south,  crossed  the  north  fork  df  the  American  Eiver, 
after  its  confiuence  with  the  middle  fork,  by  a  fine  suspension 
bridge,  at  the  formerly  somewhat  famous  mining  locality,  more 
significantly  than  classically  named  Whiskey  Ba/r.  Striking 
there  the  Georgetown  road,  a  ftirther  distance  of  two  miles, 
brought  us  to  the  cave.  The  entrance  to  the  "  Alabaster  "  or 
"  Coral "  cave  is  near  to  the  roadside.  A  guide  accompanies 
visitors  with  necessary  lights.  A  reception  room  is  first  entered, 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet  length,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  width,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  height,  having  walls  of  dark  slate  stone  and 
an  unsymmetrical  arched  roof  of  veined  limestone  with  petri- 
fied  water  streaks.  From  this  antechamber  the  explorer  passes 
iQto  a  larger  room,  probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  seventy-five,  and  a  height  varying  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet.  The  floor  of  uneven  slate  rock,  interspersed 
with  irregular  masses  of  crystal  limestone,  supports  several  short 
colunms  of  similar  marble.  The  ceiling  is  of  white  limestone, 
permanently  streaked  with  gray  and  yellow  clay  penetrating 
water  fi^coes,  while  stalactite  crystal  pendants  hang  from  its 
arches  in  great  variety  of  size,  shape,  and  color.  Over  the  en- 
trance to  this  grand  catiedral  is  a  projecting  platform  of  rock 
fift;een  or  twenty  feet  wide,  and  extending  nearly  across  the 
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room,  which  is  the  orchestral  gallery.  Through  a  passage  thirty 
or  forty  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  near  which  Nature  has  placed 
a  chaste  marble  baptismal  font,  we  entered  a  crystal  chapel  of 
exquisite  beauty.  It  is  oval  shaped,  about  a  himdred  feet  long, 
thirty  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  Its  walls  and  ceiling 
are  frescoed  with  permeating  water  stains;  the  former  being 
also  richly  decorated,  pilastered,  and  pannelled  with  crystal  lime- 
stone frostwork,  resembling  varied  forms  of  coral,  floss,  scalloped 
and  spiculated  shells,  moss,  leaflets,  and  multiform  frosty  t^- 
etation ;  while  the  marble  ceiling,  repeating  this  beautiful  sculp- 
ture, is  hung  likewise  with  crystalline  stalactite  pendants^  giv- 
ing it  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  vaulted  chandelier  stud- 
ded  with  myriads  of  diamonds.  Toward  the  lower  end  of  the 
chapel  the  arched  roof  opens  into  an  irregular  oval  dome,  the 
deep  shadow  of  whose  interior  contrasts  strangely  with  sur- 
rounding splendor.  Near  the  entrance  to  this  apartment  is  a 
rude  stone  stairway,  by  which  the  visitor  may  ascend  to  what  is 
called  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel.  This  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
limestone,  and  looks  like  an  oval-shaped  mass  of  alabaster,  seven 
or  eight  feet  high  and  three  or  four  in  diameter,  of  rare  chisel- 
ling and  graceftd  proportions,  from  the  lower  part  of  which  falls 
an  inimitable  semi-txansparent  drapery  of  like  material  The 
appearance  of  this  chamber  when  illuminated  by  torches  is  gor- 
geous, and  reminds  one  of  the  gem-lit  idealities  of  romance.  It 
was  natural  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  such  a  sublime  revelation 
of  Supreme  Power,  and  excusable  to  strike  a  chord  where  for 
thousands  of  years  silence  has  reigned,  none  having  awakened 
the  sleeping  echoes  of  this  sealed  solitude. 

Cavem  of  the  crystal  hall, 
Gleaming  with  a  mirrored  wall, 
Say,  who  hung  thy  sparkling  roof, 
Weaving  in  its  frosted  woof 
Nameless  gems  of  radiant  hue  ? 
Strangely  carved  and  frescoed  too  I 
Who,  thy  coral  cornice  made  t 
Who,  thy  marble  fomit  arrayed  t 
Whose  the  sculptor  hand  did  trace. 

Types  of  forest  and  of  sea, 
Leaf  and  shell  of  wavy  grace 

In  thy  ceiling^s  imagery  t ' 
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Who  upheaved  yon  shadowy  dome — 
Older  than  imperial  Rome — 
^     O'er  thy  alabaster  throne, 

Wrapped  in  marble  drapery  ? 
Silence  muses !    He  alone 

Robed  in  light  man  may  not  see, 
Who  the  vault  of  Heaven  hung 

With  a  diadem  of  gold, 
And  around  its  glorias  flung 

Ere  His  night  its  stars  unrolled  I 
Lo  I  the  mystery  of  God, 
On  the  rock  thy  foot  hath  trod, 
Traces  there  the  Truth  Divine ; — 
Mortal  read  I    Before  His  shrine 
Bow  thy  knee  I  "  The  warh  is  JtHne!^^ 

There  being  no  hotel  immediately  at  hand  we  proceeded  on 
our  way  without  farther  delay,  one  mile  bringing  ns  to  the  El 
Dorado  valley  turnpike,  and  then  ten  miles  to  Folsom,  crossing 
Bald  Mountain  Eidge,  so  called  from  its  entire  destitution  of 
trees,  composed  of  rolling  hills  with  an  extensive  substratum 
of  limestone.  Prom  this  elevated  ridge  a  fine  view  of  distant 
scenery  is  had,  especially  of  the  great  Sacramento  valley,  un- 
folding in  the  spring  its  mantle  of  verdure  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  with  Sutter's  Buttes  in  the  distant  northwest,  and 
Mount  Diablo  in  the  southwest  looking  proudly  down  on  the 
scene  of  beauty.  Having  descended  the  ridge,  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Nigger  Hill  was  passed,  a  half  mile  beyond  which,  by  a 
wire  suspension  bridge  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  we  crossed 
the  south  fork  of  the  American  River — at  a  point  twenty-eight 
miles  west  of  where  gold  was  first  discovered  in  California  on 
that  stream — ^and  entered  the  town  of  FoUom^  on  its  left  bank, 
in  Sacramento  Cotmty. 

Folsom  has  a  population  of  twenty-five  hundred  persons, 
many  of  whom  are  Chinese,  a  people  thus  far  seen  in  consider- 
able numbers  wherever  we  have  been  in  this  State.  They  are 
diligent  seekers  after  the  precious  metal  which  has  attracted 
them  from  their  far-off  home,  and  are  usually  found  working 
the  abandoned  claims  of  others  in  the  primitive  methods  of  pan 
and  cradle ;  preserving  their  national  habits  of  dress  in  loose 
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coarse  cottonB,  long  qaeues,  skull-caps,  or  little  peaked  felt  liats, 
and  slip-shod  shoes ;  they  eat  rice,  drink  tea,  and  the  people 
hereabouts  say  steal  pigs  and  poultry.  Most  oS  them  are  hired 
in  China  by  capitalists  for  a  term  of  years.  The  capitalists  pay 
all  their  expenses,  farm  out  their  labor  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
according  to  contract  send  them  back  to  China  at  the  end  of  the 
specified  term,  dead  or  cdi/oe.  They  seem  to  be  conceded  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  the  slaves  in  fact  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Although  there  are  gold^  diggings  about  Folsom,  they  are 
not  as  rich  as  those  found  elsewhere.  Valuable  granite  quarries 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  worked  to  great  advantage.  And 
it  is  the  great  central  point  from  which  the  lines  of  travel  di- 
verge to  all  parts  of  the  State,  north,  east,  and  south — a  place 
of  hurry,  bustle,  and  excitement — ^without  temptation  to  tarry; 
and  hence  after  a  night's  rest  we  took  the  7  a.  ic  railroad  train 
for  Sacramento,  and  passing  over  a  thickly-settled  and  well-cul- 
tivated level  country,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  reached 
the  capital  in  time  for  breakfast  and  the  noon  steamboat  to  San 
Francisco,  where  we  arrived  at  10  p.  m. 
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nop  TO  TBI  SOUTHWIRD— WIST  SIDE  OW  THE.  BiiT  0¥  SAN  PRINOISOO— SAN  BRUNO- 
SAN  MATEO— ^toWOOD—YALLET  OW  SANTA  CLARA — TOWN  0¥  SANTA  CLARA — BAN 
J0S6 — EAST  SIDB  OV  THE  BAT — ^WARX  SFRXNGS— OLD  MISSION  OV  SAN  JOSfi— CEN* 
TBETILLB — ^ALYARADO— ALAMEDA  COUNTY — SAN  LEANDRO— OAKLAND— -CONTRA  COSTA 
OOUNTT — ^FTS  COAL  BEDB-r-MARTINEZ — ^PACHECO— MONTE  DLiBLO— CARBONDALE  AND 
ADJACENT  COAL  MINES. 

KsxT  monuDg  another  exploration  was  proposed,  this  time 
in  a  sontherly  direction  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  through  the  counties  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Mar 
tec,  to  the  Valley  of  San  Jos6 — ^also  called  Santa  Clara,  from 
its  being  in  the  comity  of  that  name.  Starting  from  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  12  m.  stage-coach,  we  skirted  for  eight 
miles  the  bay  shore,  the  road  winding  dso  along  foot-hills  of 
the  Coast  Bange,  sometimes  over  their  slight  acclivities,  at 
others  along  the  level  margin  of  little  water-inlets,  and  in  places 
stealing  from  green  slopes  barely  sufficient  space  along  which  to 
wind  with  cautions  step  above  the  tide  that  washed  their  ^ocky 
base.  Luxuriant  quebradas  bonlered  the  road-side,  and  wild 
flowers  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  miniature  prairies  we 
sometimes  crossed.  Many  well-enclosed  ranches  were  seen,  and 
herds  of  fat  cattle  revelled  on  the  vernal  grass.  Fifteen  miles 
from  San  Francisco  the  coast-station  of  Scm  £nmo  unrolls  its 
cultivated  fields  for  the  traveller's  admiration.  And  the  vOlage 
of  Scm  Mateo  at  twenty  miles'  distance  from  the  city,  in  natural 
sceneiy,  vale  and  lawn,  grove  and  streamlet,  and  in  the  decora- 
tion of  art,  in  cottage,  garden,  path,  enclosure,  flowers,  shrub- 
bery, and  general  culture,  presents  a  picture  of  beauty  rarely 
equalled. 

The  "  dirt-road ''  over  which  we  travelled,  must  become  very 
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throBghont  the  varied  contests  and  alternate  snccesses  of  rival 
fEictions,  following  the  attempt  of  Santa  Anna,  in  1836,  to  cen- 
tralize the  Government  of  Mexico,  down  to  the  final  success  of 
the  federal  party,  one  purpose  animated  all  administrators  of 
the  government  in  reference  to  the  missions ;  and  that  wag  to 
Becularize  their  extensive  property,  and  abrogate  all  but  strictly 
spiritual  privileges.  Even  before  they  were  stripped  of  their  pos- 
sessions and  influence,  the  Fathers,  rightly  interpreting  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  foreseeing  the  catastrophe,  became  indif- 
ferent to  the  care  of  their  immense  estates,  neglecting  their  cul- 
tivation, recklessly  slaughtering  their  cattle  for  hides  and 
tallow,  and  carelessly  granting  away  their  property,  or  selling 
it  for  trifling  sums  of  money.  In  the  final  proceedings  of  1845, 
which  eflectually  destroyed  the  original  organization  of  the  mis- 
sions, the  govermnent  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  or 
rent,  assigned  a  specified  amount  to  educational  and  charitable 
uses.  The  good  which  has  come  of  this  proceeding  is  strikingly 
illuBtrated  by  the  successful  establishment  of  the  Santa  Clara 
CoU^e — ^a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  ably  and  success- 
fully conducted  by  the  Jesuit  order  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  in 
which  the  youth  of  Califomia  may  acquire  a  thorpugh  classical, 
mathematical,  philosophical,  and  generally  accomplished  literary 
education,  without  the  risk  and  cost  of  travel  to  the  Atlantic 
States.  A  visit  to  the  college  and  an  examination  of  all  its  de- 
partments, showed  an  excellence  of  arrangement,  order,  neat- 
ness, and  cleanliness  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Beception, 
study,  recitation,  reading,  music,  and  drawing-rooms ;  dormito- 
ries, baths,  and  refectories;  kitchen,  bakery,  infirmary,  and  phar- 
macy ;  mechanical  shops,  armory,  and  gymnasium ;  library,  la- 
boratory, and  philosophical  apparatus;  vineyard,  garden,  and 
playground ;  all  are  as  perfect  as  neatness,  liberality,  good  taste 
and  good  judgment  can  make  them.  K  this  college  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  means  of  education  Califomia  is  fuiv 
nishing  her  children,  her  citizens  must  become  as  distinguished 
for  intelligence  as  they  now  are  for  hardihood  and  enterprise. 
It  was  gratifying  to  recognize  the  evidence  of  public  apprecia- 
tion of  this  institution  in  the  laige  classes  in  attendance.  The 
healthy  and  delicious  climate  of  this  beautiful  region  of  the 
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State,  seem  to  fit  it  peculiarly  for  the  residence  and  physical 
and  mental  development  of  youth.  Hence  other  educational 
institutions  have  been  founded  in  this  and  the  neighboring  town 
of  San  Jos6.  Among  the  most  flourishing  of  these  is  the  XJni- 
vergity  of  the  Pacific,  with  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  op- 
eration at  Santa  Clara,  and — it  may  be  noted  here — a  medical 
department  successfully  conducted  in  San  Francisco  by  physi- 
cians of  distinguished  reputation. 

Three  miles  firom  Santa  Clara,  on  the  site  of  the  old  puMo 
of  San  Jos6 — a  settlement  of  retired  soldiers  of  the^ew^io, 
with  other  white  settlers,  on  a  land  grant  of  the  fathers  of  the 
mission — stands  at  present  the  beautiful  town  of  San  Jose^  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  State,  and  in  the  centre  of  an  ag- 
ricultural district  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  productiveness. 
An  avenue  connects  the  two  towns — ^wide,  perfectly  graded, 
shaded  by  two  rows  of  willow  and  cotton-wood  trees,  closely 
resembling  a  South  American  alameda.  In  the  days  of  the  old 
fiiars,  who  paced  its  paths  in  meditative  and  prayerful  mood, 
four  rows  of  ornamental  trees  mellowed  the  bright  sunlight  with 
their  deep  umbrage ;  but  the  flood  of  Anglo-Saxonism,  as  it 
rolled  onward  to  the  region  of  gold,  uprooted  many  of  these 
long-cherished  objects  of  affection  and  pride,  and  the  vandal 
axe  laid  others  low  to  feed  the  camp-fires  of  reckless  pioneers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  better  taste  and  more  consid- 
erate care  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  striving  to  preserve  the 
remnant  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  handsome  avenue. 
Within  a  mile  of  San  Jos6,  cJn  the  south  side  of  the  avenue,  the 
Agricultural  Society's  grounds,  covering  a  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  are  situated.  Every  necessary  building  is  connected  there- 
with for  the  purposes  of  its  establishment,  and  in  the  complete- 
ness of  their  arrangement  they  would  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Atlantic  States.  San  Jos6  has  five  thousand 
inhabitants;  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles; 
they  are  wide,  well  graded,  and  gravelled.  The  stores  are  sub- 
stantially built  of  brick,  and  well  filled  with  merchandise ;  the 
dwellings  of  weather-boarded  fi-ame,  are  tastefully  designed,  and 
nearly  all  have  flower  and  fruit  gardens ;  the  churches  are  many, 
and  as  in  Protestant  countries  generally,  of  as  great  diversity 
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of  style  as  of  forms  of  faith,  each  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in 
external  show,  as  it  is  hoped  their  living  sectaries  do  in  internal 
righteousness.  Education  is  at  a  premium,  and  the  Catholic 
young  ladies'  '^  Colegio  de  Nifias ''  is  a  model  of  management. 

The  celebrated  Almaden  quicksilver  mine  has  its  two  remark- 
able veins  of  Enrequita  and  Guadalupe  about  twelve  miles  from 
San  Jos6,  in  the  west  range  of  the  Coast  Mountain,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara ;  while  the 
Mount  Diablo  range  of  that  mountain,  descending  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  that  valley,  its  northern  limit  being  the  bay,  and  its  southern 
limit  the  Grabilan  spur,  a  connecting  link  near  San  Juan,  about 
forty-five  miles  south  of  San  Jos6.  The  valley  of  Santa  Clara, 
though  not  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  the  great  interior  valley  of 
Chile,  yet  reminds  the  traveller  of  parts  of  that  great  basin  in 
its  mountain  walls,  its  picturesque  scenery,  its  wonderful  fertil- 
ity, and  delicious  climate  free  from  extremes  of  temperature. 
Although  there  is  a  steamboat  plying  between  Alviso  landing, 
eight  miles  from  San  Jos6,  at  the  head  of  a  slough  branching 
from  the  foot  of  the  bay,  and  San  Francisco,  we  preferred  re- 
turning thither  by  the  land  route,  that  we  might  see  the  country 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  Our  route  crossed  Cayote  Creek  a 
short  distance  northeast  of  the  town.  Passing  over  a  level  part 
of  the  coxmty  of  Alameda  at  eleven  miles- from  San  Jos6,  we 
ascended  a  moderate  foot-hill  of  the  eastern  Range  to  the  first 
station— the  Warm  Springs— a  watering  place  of  considerable 
resort  for  San  Franciscans.  Continuing  on  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tain than  to  the  bay  shore,  at  fifteen  miles  we  entered  the  seat  of 
the  old  Catholic  mission  of  San  Jos6,  a  spiritual  establishment 
and  jurisdiction  entirely  distinct  from  the  puMo  of  the  same 
name  already  described,  which  was  a  village  of  the  populace,  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  settlement  of  priests.  A  few  crum- 
bling adobe  buildings,  a  dilapidated  tile-covered  church  and  con- 
vent, are  the  only  mementoes  of  this  once  rich  and  flourishing 
ecclesiastical  establishment  whose  formulary  of  external  observ- 
ance was  the  religion  of  the  simple  natives,  whose  unnumbered 
cattle  covered  the  rich  savannas  extending  for  leagues  along  the 
bay  shore,  whose  flocks  whitened  the  adjacent  hills,  and  whose 
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win  was  the  Bovereign  law  of  the  land  during  the  dominion  of 
Spain  in  America.  It  is  in  this  yidnitj  that  Mission  Gap  is 
found,  the  mountain  pass  through  the  Range  by  which  commu- 
nication is  had  between  this  district  and  the  great  interior  basin. 

The  extent  of  level  land  between  the  Mount  Diablo  Kange 
and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  is  far  greater  than  that  between 
the  Coast  Bange  proper  and  the  west  shore  of  the  bay.  The 
soil,  however,  on  both  sides  is  of  equal  and  great  depth  and  fer- 
tility, and  the  probability  is  that  the  waters  of  the  hsj  formerly 
covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  valley  from  Kange  to  Range, 
and  that  their  retirement  within  the  present  limits  left  the  ridi 
alluvial  deposits,  the  agricultural  wealth  of  which  Spain  showed 
that  she  was  duly  sensible  when  her  Govemm^it  sought  to  en- 
courage their  cultivation  for  the  supply  of  her  Pacific  marine, 
by  a  liberal  bestowment  of  land  grants  to  emigrants.  Five 
miles  beyond  the  old  mission  we  passed  through  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Oentreville ;  and  still  further  five  miles  we  saw  in  the 
distance,  off  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  near  the  bay  shore,  the 
small  town  of  Alvarado,  in  water  communication  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  agricultural  capacities  of  this  part  of  Alameda 
County,  and  of  the  stiU  wider  part  of  the  valley  ftirther  north, 
are  represented  to  be  unsurpassed,  and  this  we  found  confirmed 
by  the  continuous  unfolding  of  affluent  fields  and  meadows, 
abounding  gardens,  and  luscious  vineyards. 

At  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  from  the  town  of  San 
Jos6  the  village  of  San  Leandro,  the  county  seat  of  Alameda, 
was  reached,  sitting  prettily  on  the  bank  of  San  Lorenzo  Creek, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Moxmtain  Range.  Seven  miles  more  of  flat 
country,  requiring  much  drainage,  brought  us  to  Oaldamd  in 
Contra  Costa  County,  the  Brooklyn  of  San  Frandsco,  situated 
immediately  opposite  to  that  city,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
bay,  ten  miles  distant,  and  in  free  communication  with  the  city 
by  a  steam  ferry  established  and  still  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Mintum,  one  of  the  most  ^iterprising  citizens  of  the  State,  to 
whom  California  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  many 
fJEtcilities  of  travel.  The  name  of  this  appendage  to  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  is  derived  from  its  magnificent  groves  of  live 
oaks,  which  are  not  merely  ornamental,  but  really  subserve  a 
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TiBeful  purpose  for  parts  of  the  town^  in  screening  them  from  the 
fierce  winds  that  in  the  summer  come,  through  the  gap  of  the 
Grolden  Gate,  and  to  the  force  of  which  Oakland  is  especially 
exposed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  town  is  destined  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  future  of  Pacific  commerce,  in 
which  San  Francisco  will  be  the  chief  actor. 

A  necessary  product  of  every  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing country  is  coal,  for  the  generation  of  steam.  The  enterprise 
of  Califomia  has  been  held  im  serious  check  for  some  time  by 
the  high  cost  of  this  element  of  prosperity,  most  of  it  hitherto 
used  having  been  shipped  from  great  distances,  chiefly  from  Bd- 
lingham  Bay  in  the  north,  and  Chile  in  the  far  soutib.  Eecent 
geological  explorations,  however,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  valuable  coal  beds  in  Contra  Costa  County,  and  I  was  led, 
by  the  general  interest  felt  in  the  annoxmcement,  to  examine 
how  far  they  were  likely  to  realize  the  promise  of  important  re- 
sults made  for  them. 

The  afternoon  boat  for  Sacramento  landed  a  San  Francisco 
friend  and  myself  at  the  little  town  of  Martinez^  opposite  to 
Benicia  on  the  Strait  of  Carquenez — ^heretofore  spoken  of— where 
we  spent  the  night  at  an  excellent  hotel.  Next  morning  we 
took  the  road  toward  Moxmt  Diablo,  a  drive  of  five  miles  bring- 
ing us  to  the  hastily  put  together  town  of  Pacheco^  containing 
four  or  five  hxmdred  people,  in  a  valley  of  twelve  by  seven 
miles,  much  of  the  land  being  still  in  a  state  of  nature ;  some  of 
it  bemg  a  portion  of  an  old  Spanish  grant  of  nine  leagues  to 
SeiScy:  Pacheco,  who,  desirous  of  keeping  intermeddlers  at  a  dis- 
tance, refiises  to  seU  any  part  of  his  vast  estate.  He  occupies  an 
unpretending  rough-cast  adobe  mansion,  with  many  natural, 
but  no  artificial  surroundings  of  beauty,  unless  a  bee-hive  bake- 
oven  can  be  so  considered,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
before  the  front  door.  The  old  Mexican  is  said  to  have  been, 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  singularly  exempt  from  the  nui- 
sance oi  squatters^  a  free  and  easy  class  of  hxmianity,  indigenous 
to  the  United  States. .  But  the  remark  does  not  apply  to  the 
quadirupeds  of  that  denomination,  for  millions  of  squirrels 
were  seen  as  we  crossed  the  estate,  sitting  in  squads  on  their 
haunches,  and  chattering  as  if  in  consxdtation  about  our  intrusion. 
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and  then,  on  nearer  approach,  darting  into  their  bnrrows  with  as 
Belf-6atisfied  a  discretion,  and  quite  as  mnch  intelligence  as  a 
Digger  Indian  dodges  into  the  hole  of  his  earthen  habitation* 
On  climbing  the  Big  Snlphur-Spring  Hill,  beyond  the  Pacheco 
grant,  we  saw  traces  of  coal ;  and  soon  came  upon  the  Peacock 
Claim^  where  we  found  a  tunnel  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  long  through  slate  and  rock,  with  a  declivity  of  thirty-six 
degrees,  into  a  five  feet  and  a  half  vein  of  excellent  bituminous 
coal.  The  nearest  point  of  shippent  for  this  coal  is  the  Ewhar- 
cadero  of  Pacheco ;  the  difficulty  of  conveyance  to  which,  to- 
gether with  the  labor  and  cost  of  mining  and  raising  the  coal, 
will  make  the  speculation  of  working  this  claim  unprofitable. 
Crossing  the  ridge  of  fiAeen  hxmdred  feet  height  just  beyond 
the  Peacock  Claim,  a  fine  view  was  afforded  of  far-off  objects, 
and  especially  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  the 
Strait  of  Carquenez  connecting  the  extreme  arteries  of  inland 
navigation  with  their  great  heart,  and  the  long  mountain  ranges 
mellowed  by  distance;  itself  being  overlooked  by  the  near 
Monte  Diablo — 

Stem  in  loneliness — 
Standing  apart  from  smiling  slopes  and  glades, 
Which,  clothed  in  verdure,  seek  t'  embrace  the  foot 
That  radely  spams  the  beautiful  caress : 
Lifting  its  darkened  brow  with  scornful  mien, 
And  lofty  pride,  o'er  nature's  timid  gaze, 
That  upward  looks  as  if  in  fearfulness. 
Ages  have  scarred  its  bare  and  blackened  sides. 
And  set  their  seal  e'en  on  its  haughty  head ; 
And  yet  it  stands  in  conscious  grandeur  still —  * 

Defiant  symbol  of  lone  majesty — 
As  when  Creation,  with  mysterious  wand. 
Touched  the  foundations  of  the.  circling  earth. 
And  lifted  them  above  surrounding  things. 

On  descending  the  eastern  face  of  the  ridge,  and  at  a  height 
of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we 
came  to  the  "  Cumberland  "  coal  mine  with  a  vein  of  four  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  where  we  found  a  tunnel  four  hundred  feet  long, 
six  feet  high  and  five  wide,  strongly  timbered — ^for  protection 
against  crumbling  slate — ^with  eighteen  shoots  at  right  angles 
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connected  by  cross  tnnnek,  and  communicating  with  air-shafts 
for  ventilation.  The  perfect  grade  of  the  mine  allows  of  an  easy 
removal  of  the  coal  by  rail ;  more  than  a  thousand  tons  have 
already  been  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  market,  where  it  brings 
twelve  dollars  per  ton ;  and  the  farther  the  miners  proceed,  the 
harder  and  richer  is  the  coal.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
beyond,  the  same  vein  has  been  opened  at  "  Black  Diamond  " 
mine,  being  four  feet  thick  and  somewhat  harder  than  the  Cum- 
berland. No  timbering  is  required  at  this  mine,  in  consequence 
of  the  sandstone  rock  formation  which  makes  the  tunnel  self- 
supportive.  About  a  mile  off,  the  "  Adams,"  "  Clark,"  and 
**  Cmikshank  "  mines  are  also  furnishing  coal  of  excellent  qual- 
ity ;  and  it  is  expected  that  when  a  projected  raUroad  is  com- 
pleted to  the  shipping  point,  aspiring  to  tiie  metropolitan  name 
!New  York,  five  and  a  half  miles  distant,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Rivers,  coal  will  be^  delivered 
in  .San  Francisco  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  in  large  quantity, 
and  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  imported  into  that  market.  A 
thriving  little  village — Ga/rbonddle — ^is  being  built  near  the 
mines,  which  promises  to  rival  in  business  activity,  black  dust, 
black  hands,  black  faces,  black  deeds,  and  black  guards,  its  At- 
lantic namesake.  It  is  situated  one  mile  and  a  half  northeast 
of  Monte  Diablo— the  sight  of  which  alone  repaid  us  for  our 
day's  ride  of  thirty-two  miles  to  the  coal  region  and  back  to 
Martinez,  where  we  arrived  in  ample  time  for  the  call  of  the 
evening  Sacramento  boat  to  San  Francisco. 
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BH  ROUTE  TO  THB  0ETSEB8— VISIT  THE  STATE  FBIBON  AT  POINT  ST.  QUEMTUh— 'IXEAI^F- 
MA  CSXXK  AND  TOWN — BONOHA — YINETABOS— CHINESB  LABOR — ^YALLST  OF  LOB  OUIL- 
LIOOS— YALLET  Of  PETALUMA — SANTA  ROSA  YALLET  AND  TOWN — RUSSIAN  RIYEB  AND 
YALLET — HEALDSBURO — THE  GETSERS— QUICKSILYER  MINBS — GETSER  MOUNTAIN. 

A  TRAYELLEs  who  lias  but  little  time  afforded  to  him  for 
fiight-seeiiig  must  not  tarrj  long  in  one  spot,  but  keep  on  the 
move.  Happily  the  points  of  interest  are  so  numerous  in  Cali- 
fornia that  one  cannot  go  in  any  direction  without  being  repaid 
for  adventure.  Among  the  many  curiosities  of  this  State  are  the 
Geysers — spouting  springs  of  boiling  water  in  Sonoma  County. 
Those  of  Iceland  near  Mount  Hecla  have  been  regarded  as  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  phenomena.  I  availed  of  the  few  re- 
maining days  before  sailing  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  visit  the 
not  less  wonderful  Geysers  recently  discovered  here. 

Taking  a  fine  steamer  of  Mr.  Mintum's  line  to  Petaluma,  we 
proceeded  up  the  bay,  passing  among  other  places  heretofore 
mentioned  the  State  Prison  at  Point  St.  Quentin ;  which,  unless 
greatly  improved  in  buildings  and  discipline,  will  scarcely  repay 
one  for  the  delay  of  a  visit.  In  the  erection  of  buildings,  no 
special  design  appears  to  have  been  adopted  with  reference  to 
the  introduction  of  either  the  improved  Auburn  or  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  prison  discipline.  The  prisoners  mingle  freely  in 
shops,  dormitories,  and  cells ;  xminterrupted  intercourse  seemed 
to  be  the  rule,  and  criminal  education,  disorder,  and  danger  of 
outbreak,  are  necessary  results.  This  disregard  of  moral  isola^ 
tion  and  reformatory  effort  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because 
of  the  bold,  daring,  debased,  and  dangerous  social  elements,  to  a 
lai^  extent  the  refuse  of  other  countries,  introduced  into  this 
State  by  its  xmusual  attractions ;  and  for  the  control  of  which 
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a  more  than  ordinary  judicial  Btrictness  and  penal  infliction  are 
demanded.  The  practice  of  leasing  the  labor  of  the  convicts  to 
the  highest  bidder,  or  to  some  favored  partisan,  has  also  hitherto 
been  at  variance  with  reformatory  result ;  for  discipline  is  not 
likely  to  be  enforced  by  a  lessee  intent  alone  on  profit.  The 
realization  of  this  fact  by  the  present  able  Executive  of  the  State 
has  led  Governor  Downey  to  cancel  existing  contracts,  and  to 
take  the  management  of  the  prison,  both  disciplinary  and  indus- 
trial, into  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  authorities.  It  is  reasona- 
ble now  to  anticipate  better  results,  morally  and  financially,  to 
the  State.  The  presence  of  a  strong  guard  of  musketeers,  and 
artillerymen  with  several  twelve-pounders  loaded  with  canister, 
on  the  outside  of  a  prison-wall  twenty  feet  high,  to  intimidate 
the  convicts  who  might  scale  it,  is  certainly  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  prison  discipline.  With  such  models  of 
pe^tentiaries  for  study  as  can  be  found  in  some  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  there  should  be  no  ignorance  here  on  the  subject  of  their 
constraction  and  management. 

Passing  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  into  that  of  San 
Pablo,  we  crossed  the  latter  bay  in  »  N.  N.  W.  direction  and 
entered  Petaluma  Creek,  one  of  its  affluents.  Eight  miles  from 
its  mouth  and  thirty-one  from  San  Francisco  brought  us  to  Lake- 
ville,  a  passenger  and  merchandise  depot  of  a  country  rich  in 
grass  and  grain,  and  with  "  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills."  The 
creek,  which  at  its  mouth  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  rapidly 
contracts  above  Lakeville  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  many 
places  to  fifty  yards.  It  is  very  serpentine  and  has  nxmierous 
miniature  bayous  which  are  favorite  haunts  of  water-fowl.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  are  low,  of  dark  rich  loam  and  clay,  oft;en 
caving  in  when  not  matted  by  tide  roots,  from  the  swash  of  steam- 
boats that  frequently  almost  touched  them,  so  narrow  in  places 
is  the  channel.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Oalifomia,  the  absence  of 
bams  denotes  an  invariably  dry  autumn,  during  which  the  har- 
vested grain  is  stacked  and  thrashed  in  the  open  air.  Five  miles 
above  Lakeville  the  navigation  of  the  creek  is  interrupted ;  and 
here  passengers  for  the  town  of  Petaluma,  in  Sonoma  County, 
land  and  are  conveyed  to  their  destination,  two  miles  frirther,  in 
stages. 
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Petaluma  is  a  flourishing  and  fresh-looking  town  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  people,  and  the  point  of  divergence  of  numerons 
routes  of  travel  to  the  surrounding  interior  country.  As  a  fiair 
specimen  of  this,  the  Sonoma  VaUey  waa  selected  to  look  at.  A 
Kentuckian,  a  rare  sample  of  nature's  noblemen,  was  my  cice- 
rone. Two  or  three  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  brought  us  to 
the  foot  of  a  not  very  elevated  ridge  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Sonoma  Mountain,  ascending  which  by  a  good  road,  in  dry 
weather,  the  magnificent  Sonoma  Valley  was  seen  from  its  sum- 
mit stretching  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  Napa  spur  of  the 
Coast  Eange  Mountain,  which  separates  it  from  the  like  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  valley  of  Napa,  in  which  are  some  of  the  finest 
farms  of  the  State,  and  also  the  medicinal  springs  that  have 
made  Napa  the  fashionable  watering-place  of  Califomia.  While 
descending  the  eastern  slope  of  Sonoma  Eidge,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  see  a  rodero^  a  Mexican  custom  of  driving  up 
herds  of  wandering  cattle,  lassoing,  marking,  and  branding  them. 
On  such  occasions  notice  is  given  to  neighbors,  that  they  may 
attend  for  the  identification  and  protection  of  their  like  prop- 
erty that  may  have  strajed  from  their  ranches ;  and,  if  they 
choose,  to  partake  of  the  dainty  of  cruelly  caught  and  primitively 
cooked  "  mountain  oysters '' — always  found  in  great  abundance 
where  many  calves  are  herded.  It  is  a  scene  of  intense  excite- 
ment. Thousands  of  almost  wild  animals  are  crowded  into  one 
corral ;  and  being  run  down  by  fleet  horsemen — especially  dex- 
terous when  they  happen  to  be  remnants  of  the  old  Mexican 
tribe — are  twined  by  the  unerring  lasso,  flung,  hacked  by  the 
rudest  rhinoplastic  surgery,  forming  superfluous  noses,  abbrevi- 
ated ears,  and  cervical  pendents  of  strange  shape,  and  otherwise 
degraded,  cauterized,  and  branded  by  the  red-hot  iron,  sinking 
deep  into  the  quivering  flesh  and  hissiug  an  accompaniment  to 
the  cries  of  the  suffering  victims ;  while  the  frantic  bellowing  of 
the  surging  herd  around  startles  the  very  air  with  fear,  and  tills 
the  inexperienced  spectator  with  commingled  terror  and  pity. 
Mr.  S ,  on  whose  ranche  this  barbarous  enforcement  of  prop- 
erty identification  was  practised,  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ameri- 
cans who,  on  the  anticipated  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  un- 
dertook, and,  as  it  resulted,  successfully  achieved,  the  hazardor^ 
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adventure  of  seizing  General  Yallejo  in  his  bed  at  Sonoma,  and 
making  prisoners  of  his  gnard  of  thirty  soldiers.  The  stars  and 
stripes  were  relieved  from  the  responsibility  and  odium  of  the 
fillibustering  procedure  by  hoisting  the  pioneer  flag  of  a  grizzly 
bear,  progressi/oe — ^more  significant  than  if  couohant.  The  prop- 
erty that  came  of  this  daring  deed  to  Mr.  S has  an  extent 

of  twelve  thousand  acres  of  virgin  land,  on  which  there  now 
range  fifteen  thousand  sheep,  five  thousand  cattle,  and  six  him- 
dred  horses. 

Sonoma  Yalley  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  descending  So- 
noma Mountain,  shut  in  by  that  spur  on  the  west,  and  that  of 
Napa  on  its  east  side,  the  valley  extending  north  and  south 
twenty  miles,  and  having  an  average  width  of  about  six.  The 
central  part,  with  a  declivity  to  the  south  barely  sufficient  to 
give  necessary  flow  to  the  water  of  Sonoma  Creek  which  mean- 
ders through  it,  is  an  agrictdtural  garden  of  wonderftd  luxuri- 
ance ;  while  the  bordering,  slopes  lift  up  their  vineyai:ds,  as  if  to 
dispute  with  Los  Angeles  their  boasted  preeminence  of  producing 
the  nectared  grape  of  Califomia.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley 
stands  the  little  village  of  Sonoma,  which  is  slowly  changing  its 
Spanish  American  habits  and  habitations  for  Anglo-American 
customs  and  cottages.  The  opportunity  was  availed  of  to  visit> 
near  to  the  village,  the  extensive  vineyard  of  an  enterprising 
Hungarian  who  is  doing  much  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  in  Califomia,  and  whose  manufacture  of  wine  amounts  to 
two  hundred  and  fiifty  thousand  gallons  annually.  He  has  four 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  his  estate  of  five  thousand  planted 
with  the  vine,  one  hundred  and  sixty  being  in  full  bearing  at 
this  time.  A  superb  cellar  of  low  temperature  is  made  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  in  which  are  stored  large  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent still  white  wine,  champagne,  port,  sherry,  and  also  brandy 
of  native  production. 

Chinese  labor  is  employed  on  this  vineyard.  These  people 
are  more  docile  and  manageable  than  the  whites,  and  they  can 
be  had  at  lower  wages — ^the  usual  wages  being  twenty  dollars 
per  month  and  find  themselves,  while  the  white  laborer  demands 
thirty  dollars  and  his  board  also.  A  Chinese  agent  makes  the 
contract  for  his  countrymen,  and  receives  the  pay  on  their  behalf. 
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a  eingle  failure  in  the  punctual  stated  settlement  of  which  ren- 
ders them  totally  worthless;  otherwise  great  confidence  may  be 
felt  in  their  industry  and  fidelity  until  they  have  accumulated 
what  they  have  learned  to  call  their  "  pile  " — ^which  is  three 
hundred  dollars  for  each  person — ^when,  considering  themselves 
rich,  most  of  them  become  indijSferent  to  this  land  of  promise 
and  long  to  return  to  the  flowery  kingdom.  It  is  not  tide  least 
interesting  of  the  novelties  of  this  country  of  strange  sights,  to 
see  sixty  Chinese  laborers — the  number  employed  in  Col.  Haras- 
thy's  vineyard— -engaged  in  their  well-disciplined  work,  dressed 
in  wide  blue  cotton  pants  of  abbreviated  pattern,  corresponding 
jacket,  and  high  peaked  cane  or  leaf  hats  with  brim  of  tran- 
scendent  width,  peering  out  of  their  little  almond-shaped  eyes  at 
the  passer-by,  and  chattering  an  unintelligible  lingo  with  inveter- 
ate volubility,  as  if  vocal  utterance  were  an  essential  accompa- 
niment to  physical  labor.  Their  sleeping  apartments  and  ftimi- 
ture,  and  kitchen  arrangements,  are  neat  and  orderly ;  and  they 
are  represented  to  be  remarkable  for  personal  cleanliness,  two 
baths  daily,  before  and  after  the  day's  work,  being  commonly 
used. 

Sonoma  Valley  contracts  at  its  north  end  to  a  narrow  pass, 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  valley  of  Los  Guillioos, 
three  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  which  in  turn  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  Santa  Bosa.  The  valley  of  Los  GuiDicos, 
set  in  a  circlet  of  hills,  is  a  little  elysium  of  sednsion,  covered 
with  verdure  and  orange-colored  wild  flowers,  forming  a  rich 
carpet  of  green  and  gold.  The  sole  proprietor  of  this  magnifi- 
cent estate  iff  well  fitted  by  courtesy  and  liberality  to  dispense 
its  munificent  hospitality.  If  one  were  disposed  to  repine  that 
another,  rather  than  he,  is  the  owner  of  this  bright  spot,  the 
remembrance  of  Tennyson's  "  Two  Yoices,"  while  looking  forth 
on  its  beautiful  nature  might  make  him  a  happier  man : 

A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me 
"  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ? 

^'  Thine  anguish  will  not  let  thee  sleep, 
Nor  any  train  of  reason  keep ; 
Thou  canst  not  think,  but  thou  wilt  weep.'* 
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A  second  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 
A  little  whisper  silver— clear, 
A  mnrmnr,  "  Be  of  better  cheer." 

Like  an  JSolian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes, 

Such  seemed  the  whisper  at  my  side : 
"  What  is  it  thou  knowest,  sweet  voice  f  "  I  cried. 
"  A  hidden  hope,"  the  voice  replied: 

So  heaven-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  out  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower. 

To  find — although  no  tongue  can  prove- 
That  every  cloud  that  spreads  above, 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went. 
And  Nature^s  living  motion  lent 
The  pulse  of  hope  to  discontent 

I  wondered  at  the  bounteous  hours, 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers : 
You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

I  wondered,  while  I  paced  along : 

The  woods  were  filled  so  full  with  song. 

There  seemed  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong. 

So  variously  seemed  all  things  wrought, 
I  marvelled  how  the  mind  was  brought 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought ; 

And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice 
To  commune  with  that  barren  voice, 
Than  him  that  said,  ^^  Rejoice  t  Rejoice ! " 

Eetumiiig  to  Fetalnma,  the  next  morning  we  started  for  the 
Geysers,  near  the  division  line  between  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
counties,  passing  in  a  northwest  direction  np  the  valley  of  Peta- 
luma,  its  well-fenced  fields,  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  its  nnmerotis  vineyards  indicating 
great  fertility.  Occasional  groves  of  live  and  scrub  oak  were 
seen,  but  timber  is  not  abundant.    This  vaUey,  lying  between 
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the  Petaluma  and  Sonoma  ridges — spurs  of  the  Coast  Range, 
running  in  a  southeastwardly  direction — has  a  length  of  about 
twenty-five  miles,  and  an  average  width  of  between  four  and 
five.  West  of  the  former  ridge  lies  the  Bodega  country,  cele- 
brated for  its  production  of  potatoes,  unsurpassed  in  quality  and 
quantity,  the  coast  fogs  favoring  their  growth  throughout  tie 
dry  season  of  the  interior. 

A  drive  of  sixteen  miles  brought  us  to  the  flourishing  little 
town  of  Santa  Eosa,  the  county-seat  of  Sonoma — certainly  now 
undeserving  Bayard  Taylor's  designation  of  a  shabby  place — 
embosomed  in  a  superb  valley  of  the  same  name,  well  culti- 
vated, through  which  we  passed  in  a  still  northward  direction. 
This  valley  of  Santa  Rosa  is  wider  than  that  of  Petaluma ;  its 
timber  also  is  more  abundant,  and  of  larger  growth ;  the  pa- 
triarchal oaks  of  the  forest  shaking  in  the  wind  their  venerable 
locks  of  long  gray  moss,  to  tell  of  their  heritage  of  centuries. 
Crossing  the  Russian  River,  a  clear,  wide,  and  strong  stream, 
fordable  only  in  the  dry  season,  we  entered  the  Russian  River 
Valley,  and  swept  along  its  magnificent  bowling  green,  until,  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  fi'om  Santa  Rosa,  we  passed  through 
the  town  of  Healdsburg,  of  four  or  five  hundred  people,  built 
in  the  shade  of  a  large  grove  of  madrones  and  oaks.  The  Rus- 
sian River  Valley  is  the  third  in  the  ascending  series  from  the 
bay  shore,  which  in  fact  form  but  one  continuous  whole-with 
occasional  narrowings  from  encroaching  spurs  of  the  opposite 
ridges — of  like  physical  characteristics  and  fertility,  and  should 
be  called  by  but  one  name.  Although  thus  far  the  proofe  of 
agricultural  industry  have  been  seen  scattered  on  either  hand,  still 
the  great  expanse  of  uncultivated  land  along  our  road  shows  the 
pressing  want  of  labor  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of  this  as 
of  other  parts  of  the  State.  And  labor  will  be  had  by  the  gov- 
erning class  who  have  wrested  this  w6nderful  country  from  the 
Mexican.  Of  what  race,  hue,  and  relation  it  will  come — whether 
it  will  be  furnished  by  peon,  serf,  coolie,  Hindoo,  or  Moor, 
as  controlled  by  Spanish-American,  Russian,  Englishman,  or 
Frenchman,  or  will  be  had  of  the  negro,  must  remain  a  ques- 
tion for  time  to  settle.  But  labor  will  be  sought  of  some  com- 
plexion and  form,  either  ebony,  copper  colored,  or  questionable 
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tint,  and  of  personal  or  equaUy  objectionable  political  hondage^ 
to  bring  about  the  grand  results  awaiting  its  application  in  this 
magnificent  field,  on  which  the  light  of  human  progress  is  now 
dawning. 

Less  than  a  mile  beyond  Healdsburg  the  plain  is  studded 
with  many  volcanic  blisters,  isolated  and  grass-covered,  except 
at  the  summits,  several  of  which  are  crowned  with  rock  lami- 
nated vertically,  as  if  burst  through  by  upheaval  force.  Wiud- 
ing  along  a  somewhat  rougher  road  in  a  still  northerly  direc- 
tion, four  miles  further  brought  us  again  to  the  Russian  Eiver, 
which  for  a  while  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  which  we  recrossed 
to  the  east  side.  A  gradual  climb  of  two  miles  up  a  winding 
acclivity  brought  us — seven  miles  from  Healdsburg — to  the 
roadside  house  of  John  Ray,  who  gave  us  a  hospitable  but  very 
homely  backwoods  reception.  Travellers  in  the  Geyser  Moun- 
tains who  do  not  tarry  at  Healdsburg,  to  which  point  a  public 
conveyance  may  be  had,  usually  stop  at  Eay's  for  the  night. 
But  finding  a  pack-mule  driver  on  our  arrival  about  to  start 
thence  for  the  Geysers,  we  determined  to  avail  of  his  guidance 
over  the  uncertain  mountain  path.  Hiring  firesh  horses  and 
leaving  our  buggy  we  took  the  saddle  at  6J  p.  m.,  and  started 
with  the  loaded  pack-mule  in  the  lead,  followed  by  his  mounted 
driver,  my  companion  next,  while  I  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
single  file  in  which  our  narrow  way  compelled  us  to  travel. 
This  mountain  journey  at  night  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  the 
uninitiated  ;  but  he,  who  with  brief  time  at  his  disposal  would 
see  the  wonders  of  a  new  country,  must  not  count  the  cost  in 
comfort  and  the  risk  of  danger. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  starting  a  thick  coast  fog  came 
sweeping  along,  rendering  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening  an 
almost  impenetrable  darkness.  And  when,  shortly  after,  it  con- 
densed into  heavy  rain  as  we  ascended  the  steep  and  dangerous 
Geyser  Ridge,  our  guide  expressed  his  fear  that,  as  inexperienced 
mountaineers,  we  had  probably  undertaken  an  adventure  we 
should  r^ret,  and  advised  our  return.  But  we  knew  '^no  such 
word  as  fail,"  aud,  already  wet  to  the  bufi^,  declined  to  discuss 
the  proposal  to  turn  back.  Onward  we  went,  over  rock  and 
ravine,  moor  and  morass,  amid  trees  and  through  chaparral^  as  it 
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seemed  to  me  from  Bonnds  and  Bcrapingg ;  for  night  had  gathered 
her  black  folds  around,  veiling  all  things,  while  the  rain  petted 
us  with  momentarily  increasing  fall,  as  if  in  punishment  for  ob 
Btinacy.  Of  surroundings  nothing  could  be  seen  by  man,  what- 
ever the  instincts  of  our  beasts  may  have  taught  them.  I  was 
sensible  only  of  darkness  and  drenching,  waternspouts  and  weari- 
ness, plunges,  stumbles,  and  multiplied  inflictions  of  twig  and 
thorn  on  face  and  limb,  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  tight 
rein  to  prevent  my  horse  from  falling,  holding  on,  ignoring  con- 
sequences the  consideration  of  which  would  have  encouraged 
timidity,  and  plying  my  spurs  diligently  to  avoid  falling  too  far 
behind  those  in  advance,  and  thus  being  left  to  spend  the  entire 
night  in  the  mountains  with  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  ex- 
tricate myself  even  by  daylight. 

Four  hours  and  a  half  of  time  and  twelve  miles  of  such  a 
ride  brought  us  to  the  Geyser  Hotel ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  when  we  dismounted,  wet  and  weary,  we  were  of  opinion 
that  nothing  to  be  here  seen  could  repay  us  for  the  discomforts 
and  risks  of  a  storm-night  in  the  Geyser  Mountain. 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer  "  and  a  good  breakfast  con- 
tributed much  to  renew  hopeful  anticipations,  and  we  started  on 
our  tour  of  observation  next  morning  with  buoyant  spirits. 

From  the  plateau  on  which  the  hotel  stands,  facing  north, 
and  looking  down  a  rugged  bank  of  ninety-seven  feet,  a  bold, 
rapid,  and  clear  stream — Big  Sulphur  Creek — ^is  seen  below 
dftflViing  over  a  bed  of  rocks  with  noisy  revelry,  whose  note  is  the 
ceaseless  serenade  of  the  sleepers  of  the  mountain  house  near  by. 
The  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  is  formed  by  the  foot  of  Geyser 
Kidge,  on  which  lie  the  objects  of  interest  that  are  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  remarkable  region.  Descending  from  the  plateau, 
the  stream  was  crossed  by  a  foot-bridge  resting  on  natural  abut- 
ments and  piers  of  massive  rocks.  Having  attained  thB  north  side 
of  the  stream  opposite  to  the  hotel,  we  entered  the  mouth  of  a 
caiion  debouching  at  that  point,  in  which  are  situated  several 
bath-houses.  Leaving  these  to  the  left,  the  bank  of  the  cafion 
was  ascended  to  the  right,  and,  following  a  path  running  north- 
eastwardly about  twenty  paces,  a  bold  spring  of  strongly  impreg- 
nated sulphur  water  of  a  temperature  of  110°  Fahrenheit  was 
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found,  which  through  suitable  pipes  flowed  to  the  bath-houses 
below.  Ascending  still  in  the  same  direction,  the  large  ravine 
or  gulch  called  DeviPs  Cafion  was  seen  off  to  the  left,  formed  of 
two  branches  which  circumscribe  a  large,  irregular,  and  entirely 
insulated  mound  of  commingled  red  and  white  sterility,  which, 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  place,  is  set  down  as  the  Moimtai/n  of 
Fire.  Leaving  this  also  on  the  left,  and  proceeding  toward  the 
east  about  eighty  paces,  we  came  to  a  depression  of  uneven  sur- 
face, rocky,  and  boimded  on  one  side  by  a  reddish  colored  earth 
embankment.  iN^umerous  basins  at  the  foot  of  this  contain  water 
of  various  inky  shades,  and  in  every  degree  of  ebullition,  accom- 
panied by  hissings  and  pufBngs  of  escaping  vapor  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  •  These  are  the  DeoiPs  Waah-tubs^ 
and,  in  a  space  of  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  circuit,  there  are 
ten  of  them  of  different  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  ffeet 
diameter,  surrounded  by  ledges  of  friable  reddish  clay  blackened 
on  the  surface.  Large  quantities  of  sulphur,  alum,  magnesia, 
ammonia,  and  oxides  of  iron  are  found  in  this  vicinity,  some  of 
them  of  beautifully  crystalline  form.  We  did  not  linger  long  at 
his  infernal  majesty's  laundry,  for  the  tremblings  of  the  crust  on 
which  we  stood — certainly  not  in  the  mind  of  Macbeth  when  he 
dpostrophized  the  "  sure  and  firm-set  earth  " — and  its  insupport- 
able heat  to  the  thinly  shod,  together  with  the  subterranean 
rmnblings  and  grumblings  as  of  discontent  at  intrusion  into  this 
out-house  of  Pandemonium,  made  it  uninviting,  and  we  moved 
on  thoughtless  of  the  adage  that  one  may  "jump  out  of  the  fry- 
ing-pan into  the  fire." 

Retracing  our  steps  a  few  paces  toward  the  north  of  the 
Mountain  of  Fire,  in  a  shallow  ravine  were  seen  two  clefts  of 
nine  or  ten  inches,  and  two  feet  asunder,  in  the  side  of  a  stiff 
clay  and  unctuous  rocky  bank,  giving  vent  to  volumes  of  steam 
with  roaring  noise  mingled  with  that  of  deep  subterranean  boil- 
ing. These  are  know]^  as  the  DemUa  TeorketUes;  and  tradition 
has  it  that,  so  strongly  were  the  Lidians  of  this  region  imbued 
with  the  superstition  of  the  Evil  Spirit's  abode  here,  that  death 
was  deemed  the  certain  penalty  of  trespasfr^a  belief  and  appre- 
hension in  no  sense  partaken  of  by  their  white  brethren,  whose 
latter-day  prc^essive  temerity  seems  rather  to  court  the  privi- 
29 
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lege  of  exploration  of  Satan's  undoubted  dominions.  About 
seventy  feet  southwest  of  the  Tea-kettles  is  a  depression  of  the 
surface  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  nearly  forty  in  di- 
ameter, rimmed  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  slag  and  scorise 
of  all  kinds,  and  thickly  traced  with  brimstone,  alum,  potash, 
and  magnesia — ^having  also  about  it  several  minute  steam  vents. 
This  spot  is  called  the  Crater  /  it  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  Fire,  and  probably  was  once  the  seat  of  remarkable  ter- 
restrial phenomena.  Even  now  a  stamp  of  the  foot  gives  re- 
soimding  proof  of  dangerous  hoUowness ;  and  holes  made  by 
forcing  a  waUdng^^me  a  few  inches  through  the  unresisting 
earth  gave  vents  for  escaping  vapor  mdicating  close  proximity 
to  a  steam-boiler,  that  might  at  any  moment  give  the  curious  in- 
vestigator an  undesirable  elevation. 

Passing  from  the  Crater  in  a  west  by  north,  and  then  in  a 
northwest  direction,  and  descending  from  the  Mountain  of  Fire, 
we  wound  around  the  head  of  the  Devil's  CaSlon,  passing  on  the 
way  a  little  spring  rivulet  of  pure  and  cool  crystal  water,  looking 
strangely  out  of  place  in  this  r^on  of  boiling  inky  pools.  A 
short  distance  further  brought  us  to  a  pretty  grove  of  Shdtiim 
treeSj  where  the  heated  and  wearied  wanderer  may  tarry  and 
rest,  and  determine,  if  it  please  him,  if  these  famished  the  tim- 
ber of  which  "  Bezaleel  made  the  ark  of  shittim-wood  "  as  com- 
manded. A  colossal  boulder— fit  mUe^tone  for  the  surrounding 
scenery — ^will  direct  the  explorer  a  few  paces  farther  to  a  bab- 
bling mountain  brooklet,  which  at  the  crossing  mingles  its  pure 
stream  with  the  offensive  waters  of  a  sulphur  spring  at  that  spot. 
Forty  paces  of  rugged  pathway  brought  us  to  Avalanche  Arbor; 
an  enormous  land-slide  having  occurred  here  recently,  precipi- 
tating thousands  of  tons  of  rock  from  the  mountain  summit 
above,  and  thus  relieved  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  from  fritxire 
daBge*r  in  his  w«idering8  about  this  secluded  spot.  The  arbor 
has  several  massive  rocks  on  one  ^de  and^  magnificent  bay-tree 
on  the  other,  with  its  low-hung  thick-spreading  branches  and 
dense  foliage,  forming  a  bower  for  those  who  would  meditate  in 
solitude  and  shade  on  the  mysterious  powers  at  work  beneath 
them.  Hastening  on,  a  few  steps  brought  us  to  another  little 
brooklet  dashing  on  from  the  mountain  above — ^like  thoughtless 
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youth  in  a  reckless  career— unaware  of  the  polluted  fate  await- 
ing it  in  the  Devil's  Cafion  below.  And  here  is  found  the  place 
of  tempoTcmi  memorieaj  where  a  magnificent  colonnade  of  trees 
is  marred  by  the  carvings  of  the  vulgar,  capable  of  no  other 
power  of  making  their  perishing  names  known  than  by  burden- 
ing a  beautiful  nature  with  the  disgraceful  catalogue. 

The  explorer  a  short  distance  beyond  comes  suddenly  on  a 
projecting  rock  in  a  rapid  state  of  disintegration,  standing  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  Devil's  Cafion ;  from  which, 
facing  the  south,  he  looks  into  the  depths  below  with  emotions 
of  awe  and  twror,  mingled  vrith  wonder  and  delight.  At  his 
feet  he  beholds  a  scene  of  decomposing  forces — of  death  and 
desolation — ^the  proofs  of  a  power  transcending  previous  concep- 
tions; while  in  the  distance,  beyond  Big  Sulphur  Creek,  that 
™dl  *.g  fte  foot  of  tie  riV  1..  -  .  ftib  creaUon  \  roU- 
ing  hills,  clad  in  richest  Uvery,  fanned  by  waving  groves,  and  at 
their  base  man's  beantifol  handiwork-his  temporary  abode- 
embowered  in  live  oaks,  firs,  pines,  madronos,  and  alders,  and 
garnished  with  the  adornments  of  the  garden,  presentmg  a  con- 
trasted picture  of  production  and  life.  Grass,  foliage,  and  flow- 
ers beyond,  breathing  the  vapors  and  gases  of  decomposing 
nature  at  his  feet,  the  creative  elements  of  growth,  of  verdure 
and  bloom.  Here  may  science  study  lessons  on  a  scale  of  vast 
grandeur,  while  in  the  scene  an  immovable  stumbling-block  in 
the  path  of  scepticism  is  also,  recognized. 

Descending  into  the  cafion  by  a  steep  and  narrow-ledged 
track,  safe,  however,  for  the  courageous  and  suro-footed,  we 
passed  on  the  way  that  fearfdl  exhaust-pipe  of  subterranean 
steam  called  the  Steamboat  Oeyser.  •  Here  the  escaping  vapor 
issues  from  a  hole  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  midway 
the  height  of  the  right  wall  of  the  cafion,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  quantity  of  clinker  and  slag.  The  noise  of  this  emission 
is  terrific — a  continuous,  tremulous  thunder,  of  commingled 
shrill  hoarseness,  running  through  the  gamut  of  a  thousand  Mis- 
sisfiippi  high-pressure  steamers  in  rivalry  of  explosive  discord. 
The  column  of  steam  shoots  vdth  resistless  force  to  a  height  of 
more  than  one  himdred  feet,  visible  in  the  face  of  the  noonday 
aun ;  and,  in  the  cool  air  of  early  morning,  it  lifts  its  white  doud 
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even  five  hundred  feet  above  the  cafion,  to  meet  the  first  beams 
that  glance  over  the  adjacent  monntain-spm*,  and  form  of  its 
baptismal  mist  a  rainbow — a  harbinger  of  promise  even  in  this 
scene  of  desolation. 

This  is  nndonbtedly  the  greatest  steam-vent  of  the  wonderful 
terrestrial  boiler  within ;  although,  in  truth,  the  walls  of  the 
Devil's  Cafion  present  several  hundred  small  blow-holes  of  steam, 
as  if  the  vast  generator  were  riddled  with  perforations,  making 
of  the  whole  canon  a  huge  vapor-bath. 

A  short  distance  below  the  great  steam-pipe,  and  directly  be- 
neath the  DeviVa  Peah^  firom  which  the  view  before  spok^i  of 
is  had  of  the  entire  cafion,  an  altmi  »prmg  is  found — a  rock  pot 
one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  of  black,  powerfully  astringent 
boiling  water,  from  which  arise  the  most  oJBfensive  of  gases,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  steam,  as  from  other  springs,  of  differ- 
ent properties,  in  this  vicinity.  Huge  masses  of  amorphous 
rock,  of  all  colors  and  shades,  slimy  and  slippery,  track  the  way 
of  the  explorer ;  but  he  who  would  see  the  Geysers  must  sur- 
mount these  obstacles,  or  he  vill  have  accomplished  but  a  part 
of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  have  realized  imperfectly  the  sub- 
limity and  terrors  of  the  place.  If  he  pause  here  to  debate  the 
chances  of  peril  or  escape,  increasing  timidity  may  determine 
him  to  turn  back  ;  but  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  descent 
of  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  is  easier  than  a  returning 
ascent ;  and  he  had  better  imitate  Bunyan's  "  Mr.  Greatheart " 
and  push  ahead  than  get  involved  in  the  difficulties  of "  Mr. 
Timorous,"  trusting  to  the  helping  hand  of  some  good  friend 
"  Faithful "  if  he  should  "  slip  by  the  way."  Many  d^nons  will 
seem  to  menace  him  with  hissing,  wheezing,  whistling,  roaring, 
rasping,  rumbling,  puffing,  and  moaning ;  but  he  must  stop  his 
ears  to  sounds,  and  trust  to  quick  sight  and  steady  nerve  to  put 
him  through  in  safety.  From  a  little  below  the  Alum  Spring 
the  rocky  obstacles  increase  in  number,  size,  and  confusion ;  and 
the  panting,  heaving,  and  throbbing  of  the  earth  appear  to 
threaten  a  breaking  up  of  its  solid  structure.  If,  baffled  in  sur- 
mounting the  impediments  in  your  path — ^the  heterogeneous 
components  of  which  have  been  melted,  mingled,  and  baked  in 
the  eternal  fires  beneath — and,  faltering,  you  stand  with  sus- 
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pended  breath  on  the  groaning  and  trembling  crust ;  or  you  hurry- 
on  over  yielding  substance,  softened  by  the  boiling  water  burst- 
ing forth  all  around,  threatening  a  solution  or  sinking  of  the  sur- 
face on  which  you  plant  your  heated  foot ;  or,  displacing  a 
stone,  you  open  a  new  vent  and  suffer  the  painftd  contact  of 
scalding  steam  and  gas,  giving  warning  of  dangerous  proximity 
to  fearful  agencies  of  mischief;  if,  with  such  experience,  one 
fails  to  recognize  the  neighborhood  of  Tartarus,  he  is  not  likely 
ta  become  a  believer  in  ancient  mythology.     • 

Kthe  attention  of  the  adventurous  explorer  can  be  withdrawn 
for  awhile  from  the  bolder  features  of  the  surroundings,  from  the 
steep  sloping  cafion  walls  at  the  narrow  bottom  threaded  by  the 
little  mountain  stream  from  above,  now  the  Phdon  Creek  of 
I  smoking  waters,  to  their  height  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 

feet,  stained  with  red,  rust,  slate,  green,  ash,  and  the  many  col- 
ored marbling  of  nature's  wonderful  art ;  from  rock,  and  stream, 
and  bubbling  pool ;  it  may  be  directed  for  awhile  with  well-re- 
paid interest  to  the  less  striking,  but  equally  instructive  speci- 
mens of  strange  chemistry  sent  forth  from  the  vast  laboratory 
beneath,  and  lying  along  the  rugged  pathway.  Sulphur  of  all 
qualities  and  forms,  from  the  delicate  feathery  crystal  to  the 
crude  mass,  is  found  on  every  hand,  and  alum,  magnesia,  lime, 
iron,  ammonia,  and  varied  salts,  with  acidulates  of  vitriolic 
strength,  as  the  indiscreet  at  times  determine  by  cauterized 
tongues  and  burnt  garments. 

Proceeding  on,  the  puflSng  and  panting  of  the  Locoinoime 
Engine  is  heard  on  the  left  of  the  descent,  as  if  impatiently  test- 
ing its  capacities  ere  starting  on  the  race  before  it ;  the  earth 
around  it  shaking  in  sympathy  as  with  the  tread  of  a  giant. 
And  lower  still,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  with  a  snjoke- 
stack  open  in  the  front,  is  the  Witched  Ca/uldron^  a  rock-pot 
seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  in  circumference  and  of  tmknown 
depth,  filled  nearly  to  the  brim  with  a  fetid,  Stygian,  semi-fluid, 
sooty  substance,  boiling,  bubbling,  and  swashing  in  terrific  com- 
motion. Opposite  to  the  cauldron  is  PhMs  Pulse  Glaas^  a 
stone  cylinder  of  six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  communicating 
with  interior  steam  passages,  and  throwing  up  its  intermittent 
jets  of  scalding  fluid  occasionally  to  the  height  of  several  feet. 
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itB  greater  or  less  activity  being  doabtleas  dependent  on  the  ao- 
enmnlation  and  condition  of  tension  of  steam  in  the  subterranean 
reservoirs  and  their  channels  of  communication*  But  for  the 
great  vent  of  the  Steamboat  Exhaust-pipe  akead j  desmbed,  the 
safetj-valve  of  which  is  always  open,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Pulse  Glass,  Witches'  Cauldron,  and  all  other  pools  in  which 
rising  vapors  are  condensed,  and  which  are  merely  kept  in  a 
state  of  ebullition  or  jet  by  the  vie  a  tergo^  would  themselves 
become  steam-v^nts  of  more  or  less  power.  The  DeviPa  Bake 
Oveny  a  short  distance  farther  down  the  canon,  consists  of  an 
excavated  vertical  rock  with  an  overhanging  ledge,  within  which 
invalids  have  sometimes  taken  sulphur  vapor-baths  formed  of 
escaping  steam  from  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The  bath  is  had 
without  cost,  except  that  of  a  partial  parboiling ;  and  a  gratu- 
ity is  also  afforded  to  the  lover  of  physic  at  a  spring  near  by, 
/  of  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  chalybeate  water.  After 
passing  the  r^on  of  hot-baths  and  steam-baths,  a  narrower 
part  of  the  cafion  is  reached  where  the  commingled  waters, 
duly  tempered  by  admixture  of  hot  and  cold  currents,  and 
medicated  by  various  elements,  acid,  alkaline,  sulphurous,  and 
ferruginous,  precipitate  themselves  over  a  rock  five  feet  high 
into  a  pebbly  basin,  a  superb  tepid  douche-bath,  such  as  the 
invalid  can  nowhere  obtain  from  the  hand  of  art  A  few 
stejw  farther  down  the  pathway  by  which  the  stream  is"  dash- 
ing, the  cafion  is  roofed  by  two  large  bay  trees  that  have  fidlen 
across  it,  resting  their  limbs  on  the  opposite  sides,  while  their 
roots  still  cling  to  their  mother  earth  and  to  vitality.  The 
close  and  high  walls  and  thick  leafy  ceiling,  give  to  the  cafion 
a  twilight  shade  even  in  brightest  day;  and  this  spot  might 
have  been  considered,  in  the  early  classical  age,  the  fftvorite  re- 
sort of  the  bride  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place — the  ruler 
of  Avemus.  Having  rested  in  Proaerpm^s  OroUo^  the  explcnner 
then  proceeds  a  few  paces  to  the  Elyaicm  Bath^  a  rock-girt  pool 
twenty  feet  long  by  five  wide,  in  which  the  temperate  water  of 
the  smaller  ravine  which  bounds  the  east  side  of  the  Mountain 
of  Fire — and  in  which  is  a  chalybeate  alum  spring,  said  to  be  a 
specific  in  chronic  ophlhalmia — ^mingles  with  the  warmer  water 
of  the  great  cafion ;  and  he  who  has  not,  when  exhausted  by 
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intense  excitement,  and  wearied  by  long  clambering,  plunged 
into  such  a  blissM  and  renovatiDg  stream,  knows  not  the  great- 
est luxury  of  life.  The  water  of  this  pool  is  conducted  to  the 
bath-houses  already  spoken  of,  for  the  use  of  those  who  forego 
the  delights  of  the  elysian  bath  rather  than  encoimter  the  terrors 
of  night  in  the  Devil's  Cafion. 

Having  thus  made  the  circuit  of  the  chief  points  of  interest, 
and  partaken  of  an  excellent  dinner,  we  started  again  with  our 
guide  a  hundred  yards  up  that  bank  of  the  Big  Sulphur  Creek 
on  which  stands  the  hoteL  Opposite  to  us  numerous  steam 
Tents  were  se^i  on  the  mountain  side,  and  dark  sulphurous 
streams  tracked  it,  the  foul  overflowings,  probably,  of  the  Devil's 
Wash-Tubs  situated  above.  These  streams  it  is  proposed  to 
ti^te  and  convey  across  the  creek  in  an  aqueduct,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  bath-houses  on  this  side  of  the  creek,  more  accessible  to 
invalids,  who  thus — ^and  by  the  use  of  a  pure  white  sulphur 
water  of  agreeable  coolness  for  drinking,  found  near  the  hotel, 
at  the  foot  of  the  plateau  on  which  it  stands — ^will  be  relieved 
from  the  discomfort  and  effort  of  seeking  the  waters  at  an  incon- 
v^ent  distance.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  above  the 
hotel,  there  is  another  very  large  white  sulphur  spring,  very  closely 
resembling  the  famous  Greenbrier  "White  Sulphur  Spring  in  Vir- 
ginia. Turning  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  now  proceeded  down 
the  creek  on  its  left  bank,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  below  crossed  to 
the  opposite  side  by  wading,  for  the  want  of  a  bridge  or  boat. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  crossing  we  climbed  a  hill  cov- 
ered with  heavy-headed  wild  oats  of  rank  luxuriance,  and  then 
descended  its  opposite  declivity  into  a  glen  shaded  by  a  thick 
grove,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  hotel.  Here  is  a  large 
spring  of  black  sulphur  water,  the  escape  of  which  from  the 
earth  is  unattended  with  noise,  and  which,  when  it  mixes  in  an 
adjacent  pool  with  a  pure  cool  stream  coming  down  the  little 
valley,  yields  a  white  sulphur  preci^tate  which  gives  the  water 
a  tiailky  appearance.  This  is  the  Indicm  Sprmffy  famous  as  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  sick  of  former  neighboring  tribes,  who 
feared  to  approach  the  more  tumultuous  and  threatening  Gey- 
sers, believing  as  they  did  that  intruders  there  became  the  vie- 
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tims  of  ihe  EtU  Spirit  who  controUed  the  inextinguishable  liree 
within.  The  afflicted  Indians,  generaUysnffering  from  rhenma. 
tism,  were  wrapped  in  blankets,  steamed  over  the  hot  spring,  and 
then,  divested  of  the  blankets,  were  plunged  in  the  tepid  pool, 
from  which  they  were  conveyed  in  dry  blankets  to  their  tempo- 
rary lodges  on  the  high  ground  in  the  vicmity. 

The  value  of  the  waters  of  the  California  Geysers  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  liver  affec- 
tions, and  some  eruptive  diseases,  cannot  well  be  overestimated, 
and  doubtless  time,  with  intelligent  observation  and  research, 
will  determine  their  adaptation  to  a  wide  range  of  human  afflic- 
tions. Many  of  the  most  celebrated  medicinal  springs  of  the 
world  find  here,  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  acres,  their 
counterparts,  both  in  properties  arid  temperature,  medical  a^ 
thermal  characteristics.  But  there  are  required  capital,  enter- 
prise, good  judgment,  professional  investigation  and  skill,  to 
apply  properly  this  vast  laboratory  of  nature — ^to  adapt  it  to 
public  wants  and  to  give  profit  to  its  proprietors.  Unless  the 
Geysers  shall  be  made  more  acc^sible  by  an  improved  road  for 
vehicles,  the  sick,  those  who  most  need  the  restorative  virtues 
of  their  waters,  will  be  unable  to  reach  them ;  and  unless  proper 
facilities  are  provided  when  there,  for  their  convenient,  safe,  and 
skilful  application,  benefit  cannot  come  to  the  patient  seeking 
relief,  nor  pecuniary  gain  to  the  owners,  whose  patronage  must 
come  of  such  success. 

Willing  to  leave  the  examination  and  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  varied  phenomena  of  caloric  witnessed  here 
are  the  results  of  volcanic  or  of  chemical  action,  to  the  scientific 
gentlemen  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
whose  capacity  and  opportunity  fit  them  for  the  task,  and  hav- 
ing had  sufficient  exercise  to  forego  the  temptation  of  trout- 
fishing  and  a  bear  hunt,  thrown  out  by  our  obliging  landlord  to 
detain  us  among  these  highlands  of  the  Ooast  Kange,  we  bade 
adieu  to  the  Geysers,  dulj^sensible  of  the  indisputable  claims 
California  is  rapidly  putting  forth  for  recognition  as  a  land  of 
wonderM  natural  curiosities,  as  well  as  of  vast  natural  re- 
sources. 

After  having  ascended  the  steep  hiU  that  bathes  its  foot  in 
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Big  Sulphur  Creek,  and  bounds  in  part  the  deep  gorge  through 
which  that  stream  rushes  wildly  in  places,  in  others  meanders 
as  gently  as  if  courting  r^)ose  q&gt  a  tiresome  race,  we  came,  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  upon  that  narrow  ridge  of 
nearly  two  miles'  length,  called  the  Hog's  Badk,  presenting  in 
some  parts  a  mere  spine  for  our  bridle  path,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  precipices,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  not  have  con- 
tributed to  diminish  the  apprehensions  of  our  fearftil  adventure 
over  the  same  road  two  nights  before.  A  short  distance  to  the 
right  of  our  way,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  were  seen  ab- 
rupt red-colored  bluffs,  abutting  in  ravines  of  the  mountain 
spur,  and  which  mark  the  locality  of  the  Geyser  quicksilver 
mines,  represented  to  produce  an  exceedingly  rich  cinnabar. 
On  this  same  route,  three  or  four  miles  northeast  of  Eay's  Sta- 
tion, are  the  Pine  .Flat  mines,  where  extensive  deposits  of  pure 
quicksilver  are  found  in  the  rock.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  Califor- 
nia is  not  dependent  on  the  Almaden  mines  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  this  metal  in  her  gold-mining  operations. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Hog's  Back,  on  our  re- 
turn, brought  us  to  the  foot  of  Godwin's  Peak,  one  of  the  lof- 
tiest of  the  Miakmus  or  Geyser  Range,  which  walls  in  the  Eus- 
rian  Eiver  Valley  on  the  east.  The  peak  is  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  high,  and  from  its  Bummit,  which  may 
be  reached  by  a  rugged  side-path,  through  dense  chaparral,  an 
extended  view  is  had  of  numerous  mountain  spurs  and  glens  at 
its  foot ;  of  the  Coast  Range  in  the  distant  west,  with  its  foot 
dipping  in  the  blue  ocean,  while  its  long  line  is  lost  to  the  sight 
in  tiie  far-off  north  and  south ;  of  Mount  St.  Helen's  to  the  south- 
east, with  its  transcendent  form  of  symmetry  and  grace ;  and  of 
the  valleys  of  Napa,  Sonoma,  Los  GuiUicos,  Petaluma,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  that  of  Russian  River,  threaded  by  its  silver  stream, 
all  xmroUed  below  and  presenting  a  continuous  picture  of  bright 
verdure,  broken  only  by  occasional  deep  shades  of  relieving 
forests. 

From  Godwin's  Peak  to  Little  Sulphur  Creek — ^a  mountain 
trout  stream  of  considerable  size,  two  miles  from  the  Peak  and 
six  from  the  Geysers — ^the  road  has  a  rapid  descent.  And 
thence  to  Ray's,  six  miles  fiurther,  after  a  slight  acclivity,  it  be- 
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oomeB  decliyitouB  again,  but  with  a  general  impTOvement  of 
condition  most  acceptable  to  retumiDg  excursioniBts.  We  were 
glad  to  exchange  wearied  nags  for  onr  buggy  and  fresh  horses, 
and  with  but  little  delay  were  soon  making  good  speed  along 
the  bowling  greens  seen  fix>m  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  and 
over  which,  ere  long,  a  railroad  will  probably  convey  the  pas- 
senger still  more  fleetly  firom  the  Bussian  Biver  r^on  to  Peta- 
luma.  The  distance  from  Petalxmia  to  the  Geysers  is  fifty  miles. 
Betuming  to  San  Francisco  by  the  next  day's  steamer,  our  pas- 
senger ship  for  Honolulu  was  foxmd  ready  to  sail,  and  I  forth- 
with went  aboard.  But  as,  on,  my  return  to  San  Frandsoo 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  visit 
the  Valley  and  Falls  of  To-Semite,  it  is  deemed  best,  for  the 
sake  of  connection,  to  T}ut  here  upon  the  record  what  I  saw  of 
them. 


CHAPTEE    XXVIII. 

ROUTE   TO   TBI    TO«EUITE  TALLET — BTOOKTON — ^DIIO^l's  FEBBT — STAKISLAUS    BITER^- 
TUOLUiaa  BITKB — ^DON  FIDBO'S  BAR-HDOULTEBYILLI— CmNISB  DOaORATIOSr. 

KsABLY  every  country  can  boast  of  some  great  attraction  in 
.nature  or  art  inviting  the  investigations  of  the  learned,  or  the 
transient  observations  of  the  passing  tourist.  The  disinterred 
remains  of  the  buried  past,  the  crumbling  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  imperishable  proofe  of  its  genius  and  power,  have 
caused  Egypt  and  Europe  to  be  tracked  for  centuries  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  curious.  While  the  highlands  of  Scotia ;  the 
vales  of 'fair  Italia,  looking  on  which, "  full  flashes  on  the  soul  the 
light  of  ages ; ''  and  the  grand  old  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
the  unsealed  fortresses  of  freedom  wrapped  in  everlasting  snows, 
and  shaking  from  brow  and  shoulder  the  avalanche  and  the  met 
deglace^  the  coronet  and  robe  of  grandeur  and  might,  with  tran- 
quil valleys  sleeping  at  their  feet  lulled  by  the  music  of  coxmt- 
less  water£Edls — the  commingled  mysteries  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiftil — ^have  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  travellers,  and  in- 
spired the  pen  of  genius  to  record  the  strange  companionship 
and  the  sovereignty  of  nature. 

Europe  may  well  rejoice  in  its  scenery,  as  well  as  in  its  civ- 
ilization. But  the  Creator  has  placed  elsewhere  also,  in  this 
great  world  of  ours,  the  proofs  of  His  Power,  and  annu^  dis- 
coveries in  this  latest  of  territorial  acquisitions  show  that  Cali- 
fornia is  not  left  without  these  voiceless  teachers  of  truth. 
Among  these  is  the  To-Sem-i-te  Valley  in  Mariposa  County, 
among  the  foot-hiHs  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  fix>m  San  Francisco.  The  route 
to  it  from  that  city  is  by  steamer  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 


miles  to  Stockion,  a  flouncing  town  of  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants in  the  interior  on  a  slongb  of  the  eastern  arm  of  San  Joa- 
quin, the  second  river  in  size  and  importance  of  the  State-; 


thence  hy  stage^joach  to  CoulterviUe,  or  to  Mariposa,  or  to  Big 
Oak  Flat,  at  wbidi  places  the  pubhc  conTeyance  stops,  and 
another  most  be  songht.  The  CoulterviUe  roate  is  preferable 
for  economy  of  time,  cost,  distance,  and  for  greater  comfort 

Starting  from  Stockton  at  6  a.  u.,  an  hour  after  our  arrival 
by  the  boat,  with  a  fine  team  of  horses,  fair  samples  of  Califor- 
nia size,  speed,  and  bottom,  we  travelled  frst  east  by  sonth, 
an<^hen  east-southeast,  over  an  extensive  tract  of  bottom  lands 
of  aBuvial  deposit,  bearing  abundant  testimony  of  rich  growth. 
Seventeen  miles  of  unpaved  road,  parched,  cracked,  and  dusty, 
in  the  long  summer  drought,  brought  us  to  a  rolling  and  less 
fertile  district,  with  fewer  evidences  of  thrifty  husbandry ;  and 
at  thirty-six  miles  from  Stockton  we  came  to  Kr\igh£a  Ferry,  a 
town  of  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  at  which  a  fin©  bridge  is 
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thrown  over  the  Stanislaus  River,  the  clear  waters  of  which 
from  the  Sierra,  flow  over  a  rocky  bed  onward  to  the  San  Joa- 
quin to  be  lost  in  its  ever  turbid  current. 

Abandoned  diggings,  sluices,  flumes,  gravel  banks,  and 
heaps  of  boulders,  showed  how  diligent  had  been  the  search  for 
gold  in  this  vicinity.  Beyond  the  river  the  country  is  still  more 
rugged,  the  road  to  the  Crimea  House  on  Kentucky  Ranche 
fourteen  miles  from  the  ferry,  being  skirted  for  a  long  distance 
by  upheaved  laminated  rocks  of  various  sizes,  looking  like  tomb- 
stones of  a  vast  cemetery,  some  as  if  designating  the  graves  of 
giants,  while  others  modestly  marked  the  resting  places  of  in- 
fancy. From  the  Crimea  House  the  coach  continued  on  the 
main  stage-route  in  a  northeast  direction  to  Sonora^  while  we  in 
a  small  mud-wagon  took  a  southeast  course,  passing  over  a 
much  more  hilly  country,  and  crossing  the  beds  of  many  small 
streams  which  have  existence  only  in  the  rainy  seasons.  At 
ten  miles  from  the  Crimea  House  we  reached  the  Tuolumne 
River,  heading  in  the  Sierra  and  flowing  west  to  the  San  Joa- 
quin of  which  it  is  one  of  the  large  branches.  The  little  town 
of  Don  Ped/rcfB  Bar  has  grown  up  at  this  crossing  frbm  placer 
and  river  mining,  which,  not  being  among  the  most  profitable  of 
such  operations,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen ;  and  as 
they  were  seen  shovelling,  and  rocking  their  cradles  on  the  river 
banks  and  shoals,  for  the  discarded  remnants  of  wealth  borne 
away  by  more  fortunate  enterprise,  a  curious  fellow-traveller 
inquired  whether  the  river  had  given  their  int^ument,  or  it 
had  given  the  river,  a  dingy  hue  %  From  the  Tuolim)ne  River 
^iie  road  is  more  mountainous,  frequent  foot-hill  spurs  being  en- 
countered stretching  westwardly  from  the  Nevada  and  giving 
steep  ascents  to  climb,  and  gorges  and  ravines  to  be  threaded  by 
narrow  defiles,  or  turned  by  tedious  windings,  for  fourteen  miles 
to  CouUerviUey  where  we  arrived  at  9  p.  m. — ^in  fifteen  ^hoxirs 
from  Stockton — distance  seventy-four  miles. 

At  Coulter's  Hotel  we  were  received,  in  the  absence  of  the 
host,  by  a  fine  specimen  of  young  America  but  thirteen  years 
old,  who  registered  our  names,  ordered  supper,  and  showed  us 
to  our  chambers,  with  remarkable  intelligence,  and  much  more 
politeness  than  is  usually  observed  by  older  employes  of  these 
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firontier  caravanfiaries ;  in  whicli  mankind  are  regarded  as  a  live 
lumber,  without  feeling  or  claim  to  comfort,  and  under  an  obli- 
gation to  submit  to  rudeness,  neglect,  and  extortion.  The  town, 
situated  in  a  wild  mountain  gorge,  where  gold  was  found  as 
early  as  1849,  has  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  Chinese,  of  whom  there  a|p  about  as  many  more,  in  and 
around  it,  engaged  in  eand  washing  with  cradle  and  dnice, 
along  the  little  creek  that  flows  through  the  gulch. 

Public  opinion  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  is  divided 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  Chinamen,  and  the  desirablen^s 
of  their  immigration.  While  some  Americans  denounce  them 
as  petty  thieves,  and  otherwise  troublesome  interlopers  whose 
notions  and  habits  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  whites,  and 
whose  inferiority  of  race  unfits  them  for  social  and  political 
equality,  oth^^  contend  that  among  them  are  to  be  found  nu- 
merous and  remarkable  examples  of  probity  and  intelligence, 
and  that  in  the  general  their  morals  are  not  of  a  lower  grade 
than  those  of  other  immigrants,  while  the  vices  in  which  they 
indulge  are  not  more  degrading,  and  the  crimes  of  which  they 
are  guilty  are  neither  as  atrocious  nor  brutal  as  those  perpetrated 
by  Europeans  and  Americans.  Perhaps,  from  natur)al  organiza- 
tion, the  Chinaman  is  neither  as  capable  of  touching  as  low  a 
degree  of  debasement  as  the  Caucasian,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  mounting  to  the  same  height  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence. There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  Chinese  in 
California,  and  their  proportion  of  criminals  in  the  Penitentiary 
is  less  than  that  of  the  white  population.  But  this  fact  ia 
merely  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion  of  comparative  convic- 
tions, not  of  actual  criminality. 

Chinese  labor  certainly  constitutes  a  prominent  element  in 
the  development  and  promotion  of  the  material  interests  of  this 
State.  Unlike  the  Caucasian,  tlm  Chinaman  must  work  or 
starve.  No  provisions  of  corporate  charity,  sectarian  benevo- 
lence, pr  more  enlarged  associate  philanthropy,  are  made  for 
him,  and  "  root  pig  or  die  "  becomes  the  law  erf  his  denizenship. 
The  avenues  of  most  profitable  and  honorable  employment  and 
enterprise  are,  except  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  field  of  com- 
merce in  San  Francisco,  dosed  to  him  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
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dominaiit  race,  bo  that  he  falls  of  necessity  into  the  hiatus  of 
hardship,  where  other  productive  industry  mO.  not  come,  and 
which,  but  for  him,  would  be  left  unfilled.  Thus  he  becomes 
the  house  servant,  the  field  and  vineyard  hand,  the  general  la- 
borer or  Asiatic  Irishman,  the  follower  in  the  wake  of  the  white 
miner  who  has.  appropriated  the  golden  nuggets,  and  discarded 
impoverished  sands;  and  he  re-Qigs  abandoned  placers,  and 
drains  and  washes  neglected  river-beds,  seeking  industriously 
their  scattered  and  less  valuable  deposits,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, however,  contribute  largely  to  the  moneyed  wealth  of  the 
State.  For,  by  the  payment  of  passenger  fare  to  and  from  Cal- 
ifornia, of  freight  of  Chinese  supplies  through  American  ship- 
pers, and  of  their  import  duty,  of  steamboat  and  coach  fare  to 
the  interior,  along  many  of  the  routes  of  which  they  are  the 
greater  number  of  stage  travellers ;  their  outlays  for  transpor- 
tation of  goods  by  wagons,  for  State  license  of  four  dollars  per 
month  each  for  the  privilege  of  mining,  for  house  and  land  rent 
to  American  owners,  and  for  provisions  to  farmers — ^for  these 
purposes  currency  is  given  to  a  large  amount  of  gold,  which, 
but  for  Chinamen,  would  lie  useless  in  gorge  and  stream.  But 
although  these  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  the  impolicy  of 
overlooking  the  general  results  of  labor,  however  applied,  in  the 
narrow  contemplation  of  temporary  selfish  interests,  there  is 
another  view  of  this  question  of  Chinese  immigration  of  far 
higher  importance  to  the  race  into  whose  hands  this  fair  land 
has  jfellen,  which  should  not  be  disregarded,  and  that  is,  how  far 
it  will  comport  with  the  preservation  of  that  highest  type  of 
mankind,  with  the  protection  of  its  exalted  physical  and  mental 
attributes,  to  concede  equal  political  privileges  to  the  eastern 
ALsiatics  with  whom  the  American  has  now  been  brought  face 
to  face,  who  could  spare  to  California  more  millions  of  peo- 
ple than  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  not  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  loss ;  and  who,  thus  becoming  the  governing  class, 
and  through  a  consequent  social  equality  the  producers  for  a 
time  of  a  hybrid  race^  would  finally,  by  an  inevitable  law  com- 
ing of  numerical  strength,  extinguish  every  trace  of  the  nobler 
type  of  man.  With  this  nobler  type  now  rests  the  determina- 
tion of  his  own  foture  destiny,  and  the  preservation  of  his  pu- 
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ritj  and  exaltation,  by  disregarding  a  false  hnmanitariaiiisni 
and  a  fanaticism  which  impugn  the  distinctions  of  the  Creator, 
and  by  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  laws  for  their  protec- 
tion. A  commercial  intercourse  mutually  advantageous  to 
China  and  California,  and  to  some  extent  industrial  mterchanges, 
may  take  place  compatibly  with  a  justly  administered  natural 
law  of  self-preservation.  But  if^  as  appears  to  be  the  hct  now, 
differences  of  opinion  are  to  exist  among  Califomians  in  regard 
to  the  status  of  the  Chinaman,  a  question  might  be  put  here  of 
equivalent  import  with  that  especially  interesting  to  another 
part  of  America,  i.  e,  if  the  white  race  cannot  agree  about  the 
negro,  will  it  ever  be  able  to  agree  with  him  ? 

CoulterviUe  is  the  terminus  of  the  pubUc  stage  line,  and  the 
tourist  must  here  seek  other  means  of  getting  on  to  the  Yo- 
Sem-i-te^  Fortunately  he  will  find  here  excellent  horses  at  the 
livery-stable  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Scott — just  and  reliable  per- 
sons— who  furnished  me  a  suitable  outfit,  and  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  a  safe  and  satisfactory  trip.  True,  it 
was  discouraging  to  learn  from  a  returned  excursionist,  that  the 
homicide  of  an  Indian  by  a  white  settler  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  valley,  and  a  manifestation  of  hostile  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  tribe,  had  induced  the  whites  to  leave  the  two  houses 
kept  there  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  But  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Long,  a  resident  of  CoulterviUe,  and  a  fearless  son  of  the 
"  old  Kentucky  Sjate,"  experienced  in  frontier  life,  kindly  offer- 
ing to  accompany  me,  it  was  determined  to  go  forward  and  feel 
the  way,  and  next  morning  we  started  to  make  an  easy  day's 
ride  to  the  stopping  place  for  the  first  night — "  Black's.!' 

Our  east  by  north  road  was  ascending  from  CoultervDle, 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  to  the  To-Semite, 
which  is  said  to  be  twenty-three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Five  saw-mills  within  seven  miles  of  CoulterviUe,  frimish  four 
miUions  of  feet  of  lumber  annuaUy  for  the  supply  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne and  Merced  Yalleys.  At  ten  mUes  a  traU  alone  marked 
our  route,  and  that  in  places  was  quite  indistinct.  At  twelve 
mUes  from  CoulterviUe  there  is  a  "  cave  "  about  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  left  of  the  path,  which  would  scarcely  be  considered  such 
but  for  the  close  board  fence  that  shuts  in  its  front,  and  gives  to 
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its  interior  the  necessary  "  dim  religions  light,*'  on  which  some 
sensational  gnide-book  yet  to  be  printed  wiU  go  into  raptures, 
to  lighten  the  pnrses  of  California  tourists.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  trail  enters  a  dense  forest  of  fine  timber,  seen  also 
skirting  the  road  in  places  before  reaching  this  point ;  and  wind- 
ing over  steep,  rocky  hills  for  more  than  a  mile,  a  slightly  roll- 
ing surface  was  reached,  covered  with  trees  twined  with  vines, 
and  sheltering  a  thick  undergrowth.  Pines,  stately  and  straight, 
still  clinging  to  their  favorite  green,  stood  round,  mingling  with 
lordly  oaks  clad  in  the  yellow  and  nut-brown  foliage  of  autumn ; 
with  dogwood  and  wild  honeysuckle  dressed  in  gayer  hues  of 
scarlet  and  crimson ;  while  crystal  rivulets  leaped  across,  or  ran 
»™n»tagly  V  o^  p..hw.l  co^ti-g  .  ^  .d,mr^«on  of 
their  wild  music,  and  tempting,  too,  the  thirsty  palate. 

At  seventeen  miles  from  CoulterviUe  a  pretty  glen,  sur- 
rounded by  pine-covered  hills,  was  reached,  two  narrow  defiles 
opening  into  it  from  opposite  directions.  And  near  the  border 
of  a  streamlet  that  seemed  fondly  to  linger  in  the  sequestered 
spot,  so  placid  was  its  flow,  we  found  the  unpretending  but  hos- 
pitable house  of  Mr.  Black,  at  which  we  put  up  for  the  night. 

Here  it  was  ascertained  that  the  To-Semite  Valley  was  de- 
serted by  white  visitors,  and  that  no  persons  were  there  but  some 
straggling  Indians  of  a  Digger  tribe,  engaged  in  gathering  their 
winter  subsistence  of  wild  roots  and  acorns.  The  information 
previously  received  of  the  killing  of  an  Indian,  and  the  medi- 
tated revenge  of  his  friends  upon  the  whites,  was  also  (jonfirmed ; 
but  it  was  accompanied  by  the  gratifying  intelligence,  that  at  the 
instance  of  an  influential  frontiersman  they  had  been  induced 
to  await  a  promised  trial  and  pxmishment  of  the  offender  by 
due  process  of  law.  Mr.  Black  having  been  assured,  by  a 
friendly  Indian,  that  under  these  circumstances  no  retaliation  on 
the  neighboring  whites  need  be  feared  for  some  time,  we  deter- 
mined to  continue  our  journey ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  first 
cabin  built  in  the  vaUey  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  hav- 
ing placed  it  at  our  disposal,  we  hired  a  pack  mule,  and  having 
procured  of  Mr.  Black  the  necessary  creature  comforts  of  food 
and  blankets  for  the  trip,  were  en  route  again  early  next  morn- 
ing for  the  great  valley,  with  the  addition  to  our  company  of 
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another  Kentucky  volunteer,  Mr.  James  Lamb,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  this  region  and  its  native  tribes  was  a  guarantee  of 
safety,  and  who  proved  an  adept  in  managing  the  domestic 
economy  of  our  future  cabin  household. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  charge  of  unjust  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Indian  race  by  onr  conntiymen  is  truthfally 
made.  Inferior  to  us  in  blood,  in  culture,  and  in  power,  the 
original  possessors  of  the  land,  and  ever  ready  to  extend  the 
hand  of  hospitality  and  friendship  to  the  stranger  Who  came  to 
them  in  the  spirit  of  peace  seeking  benefits ;  sufferers,  too,  firom 
the  vices  of  civilization,  more  studiously  taught  to  them  than 
its  virtues,  they  deserve  at  our  hands  as  a  people,  an  extension  of 
the  most  benign  policy,  and  individually  protection,  charity,  and 
mercy ;  instead  of  which  they  are  the  victims  of  systematic  firaud, 
persecution,  and  frequent  ^atrocity,  rapidly  leading  to  their  ex- 
termination. The  murder  of  an  Indian  at  the  hands  of  a  white 
man,  if  not  magnified  into  a  merit,  receives  no  punishment ; 
but  the  killing  of  a  white  man  by  an  Indian,  whatever  the  mit- 
igating circumstances,  calls  for  the  blood  of  the  offender,  and 
brings  a  new  curse  upon  his  tribe ;  while  the  kidnapping  of 
Indian  children  and  selling  them  to  service  in  California,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  newspaper  comment  in  San  Frandsoo, 
and  they  are  sometimes  seen  uruicooimtabh/  in  domestic  em- 
ployment, the  stealing  and  carrying  off  of  a  white  child  by 
the  Sioux  or  Chippewas,  fills  the  whole  land  with  lamentation, 
and  calls  for  a  Presidential  decree,  sacrificing  a  hecatomb  of 
human  victims.  Shall  we  continue  thus  indifferent  to  the  in- 
culcations of  justice  and  mercy,  and  wilfully  incur  the  retribu- 
tion which  in  some  form  or  other  will  surely  follow  I 

Our  route  from  JBlack's  was  up  Bull  Eun,  well  known  as  the 
old  Indian  trail  to  the  Mono  Lake  region,  on  an  important  "  di- 
vide," more  easily  travelled  in  winter  and  earlier  in  spring  than 
others  on  which  the  spow  is  heavier  and  lies  longer.  A  short 
distance  brought  us  to  a  deep  gorge  between  ridges,  covered 
with  pitch  and  sugar  pine,  the  latter  so  called  from  its  yielding 
a  sugar  of  turpentine,  which  is  both  purgative  and  diuretic, 
cedar  and  black  oak  timber,  charred  bark  of  standing  trees, 
many  black  and  fallen  trunks,  and  the  ashy  earth  swept  of  un- 
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dergrowUi  and  grass,  showing  the  wide  desolation  resulting  from 
careless  camp-fires.  The  feet  of  the  ridges  were  washed  by  a 
dear,  cold,  stream,  that  ran  flashing  over  a  smooth  and  continn- 
OQS  rock  chamiel,  along  which  we  passed  between  four  and  five 
miles,  whence  a  less  precipitous  and  wider  avenue  led  to  Deer 
Flat^  six  miles  from  Black's,  a  prairie  level  of  about  two  hun- 
dred acres,  with  a  log  cabin,  shovel,  pick  and  pan,  indicating  a 
miner's  residence.  Half  obliterated  Uazea  marked  the  trail  be- 
yond, which  passed,  six  miles  further,  over  a  shaded  hazel-green, 
and  which  soon  became  rugged,  and  wound  tortuously  among 
ridges,  heading  ravines,  and  passing  over  low  hills,  but  with  a 
gradual  ascent,  until,  seventeen  miles  from  Black's,  we  reached 
the  highest  altitude  between  Coulterville  and  the  YorSemite, 
whence  can  be  seen  the  white  difb  fifty  miles  distant,  marking 
the  head  of  the  Stanislaus  Biver  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and, 
where  the  timber  allows,  the  course  of  that  river,  and  the  di- 
viding  ridge  between  it  and  the  Tuolumne  Kiver.  A  mile  fur- 
ther  brought  us  by  a  slight  descent  to  a  level  of  three  or  four 
hundred  acres,  called  Crane  Flat,  where  we  procured  grass  and 
water  for  our  horses,  and  where  a  little  untenanted  clapboard 
house,  "  pro  bono  publico,"  and  a  grove  of  pines  and  cotton- 
woods,  offered  to  us  the  temptation  to  rest  and  lunch. 

A  splendid  forest  of  pines,  both  pitch  and  sugar,  firs,  cedars, 
and  black  oaks,  overshadowed  the  trail  beyond,  many  of  the 
former  lifting  th^ir  heads  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  us, 
their  massive  trunks  of  seven  and  eight  feet  diameter,  standing 
as  straight  as  monumental  shafts.  The  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  these  trees  are  marvellous,  and  yet  I  am  told  by  my  compan- 
ions,- that  thus  far  we  have  but  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  great 
forest  temple,  which  California  for  ages  has  been  building  for 
.  the  worshippers  of  these  giant  monarchs  of  v^etable  nature. 
It  is  painftd  to  witness  the  ravages  of  fire,  commonly  the  conse- 
quence of  neglect  to  extinguish  that  which  cheered  a  night's 
bivouac,  and  sometimes  of  purpose  to  uncover  hidden  game,  on 
this  magnificent  timber.  Often  a  blackened  and  limbless  trunk 
was  seen  standing  like  an  iron  column  of  incomparable  propor- 
tions. And  then  again  a  shaft  prouder  than  Pompey's  pillar, 
whose  root  alone  the  same  destroyer  had  touched  widx  wither- 
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ing  blight,  dropping  its  bark  and  brancheB,  and  bleached  by  the 
ran,  frobi  which  no  friendly  foliage  now  screens  it,  lifting  on 
high  its  seeming  marble  to  perpetuate  its  own  great  m^noiy. 
While  occasionaUy  the  scene  was  made  instmctiye  by  one  of 
these  voiceless  types  of  majesty,  sapped  by  natural  decay,  fold- 
ing around  itself  an  evergreen  winding-sheet  of  moss,  to  tdl 
that  though  material  forms  -may  change,  elementary  life  does 
not  perish,  and  thus  reminding  the  passer-by  of  the  ^'  mortal 
that  must  put  on  immortality/' 

The  trail  from  Crane  Flat  continued  very  tottuous,  and  the 
trees  along  it  were  frequently  seen  to  bear  the  neajr ly  obliterated 
crucial  blaze  of  the  old  Mexican  pioneers.  The  tmdergrowth, 
too,  in  many  places  was  observed  to  be  ^ttened  and  matted  to- 
gether so  closely  by  the  weight  of  winter  snows,  as  to  form  per- 
fect shelters  for  wild  animals,  and  such  dangerous  coverts  for 
the  dreaded  grizzly,  that  they  are  often  designedly  burnt  along 
the  line  of  the  trtdl,  to  get  rid  of  their  fierce  denizens. 

About  eight  mil^  from  Crane  Flat,  and  three  from  the  high- 
est point  of  the  trail,  and  fifty  or  sixty  yards  to  the  right  of  it, 
the  first  glimpse  is  caught,  through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  of 
the  Yo-Semite  Valley  in  the  distance.  A  sensational  writer, 
after  the  fashion  of  eastern  guide-book  authors,  calls  this  the 
"  Stand-Point  of  Silence ; "  but,  as  if  to  contradict  his  own  des- 
ignation of  the  spot,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  quite  a  loquor 
cioua  fit  of  rapture  over  it.  The  truth  is,  that  at  the  distance, 
none  of  the  grand  features  of  the  scene  are  visible — ^the  vaUey 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  vast  misshapen  cleft  in  the  earth's 
surface,  and  rather  calculated  to  disappoint  eicpectation.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  strive  to  manufacture  a  preliminary  enthusiasm 
and  sentiment  over  it.  The  To-Semite  should  be  left  to  create 
its  own  impressions  on  the  mind  and  soul  when  they  come,  aa. 
they  will  in  due  time,  within  its  mysterious  influence.  "  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush."  "We  were  aware  of  the  importance  of 
reaching  our  destination  before  nightfall,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  many  miles  yet  to  be  travelled  warned  us  not  to  linger  on 
the  wayside.  Two  miles  ftirther  brought  us  to  a  headlong  and 
sparkling  little  mountain-stream  called  Cascade  Number  One, 
and  another  mile  to  Cascade  Number  Two,  which  raced  over  ita 


Tocky  ])ed  as  if  eager  to  readi  iirst  the  Merced  Biver,  for  which 
we  were  all  bound,  though  not  exactly  by  the  Baine  ronte.  Be- 
yond a  m^ed  little  elevation,  we  came  again  on  a  level  trail 
which  soon  forked,  a  finger-board  telling  qb  that  the  left  led  to 
tihe  Mono  Lake  gold  district,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  norlih- 
east,  while  the  other,  a  half  mile  further,  brought  ns  to  the 
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oommencement  of  the  steep  descent  into  the  chasm  we  had  been 
long  and  weariedly  seeking.  And  here  we  realized  the  &ct  that 
the  Yo-Semite  was  not  a  valley  of  graceftdly  curving  and  sloping 
boundaries,  a  waving  tracery  of  verdure,  but  an  awful  cleft  of  the 
earth,  ten  miles  long,  of  varying  depth  from  three  thonsand  to  five 
thousand  feet,  whose  perpendicular  granite  walls,  so  near  were 
they,  looked  as  if  about  to  reunite  and  close  the  vast  terrestrial 
crevice,  into  whose  dark  depths  we  peered  in  vain  for  the  revelation 
of  its  wonderful  creation.  This  colossal  canon  can  be  entered 
readily  only  at  one  point  at  its  east  end,  and  from  either  side  of 
its  western  outlet.  As  we  came  to  it  upon  the  OoultervUle  trail, 
we  made  the  descent  from  the  north  side.  The  path  is  wind- 
ing and  precipitous,  the  angle  of  inclination  being  not  less  than 
thirty  degrees,  and  in  many  places  as  great  as  forty-five.  ISTearly 
all  explorers  dismount  and  walk,  as  well  for  personal  safety  as 
to  relieve  their  horses  from  the  distressing  shoulder-weight  of 
their  burdens.  Half  way  down,  a  main  fork  of  the  Merced 
Kiver,  which  for  ages  has  flowed  through  the  valley,  is  heard 
lifting  its  wild  music  from  its  bed  of  giant  boulders,  as  if  re- 
joicing at  its  prospect  of  escape  from  prolonged  imprisonment, 
to  run  through  natural  meadows  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  whose 
wild  luxuriance  is  their  smile  of  welcome  to  its  coming.  Two 
miles  of  descent  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  which 
shall  be  described  as  it  unfolded  itself  in  our  further  progress ; 
its  physical  features  as  these  may  be  presented  by  language,  not 
the  impressions  of  its  inconceivable  sublimity,  which  can  be 
written  upon  the  soul  only  by  the  wondrous  manifestations  here 
displayed  of  Almighty  Power. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


TO-SKMITK  YALLET. 


Abbived  at  the  foot  of  the  trail,  down  which  so  rapid  is  the 
decliyity  that  it  is'difficult  to  avoid  running— a  pace  that  would 
be  indulged  in  with  the  certainty  of  a  flying  leap  over  the  cliff 
that  borders  one  side  of  the  serpentine  path — a  river  is  seen 
making  its  escape  through  a  narrow  goi^e  to  the  right,  while 
to  the  left,  so  little  north  of  east  that  it  may  with  suflScient  pre- 
cision be  said  east/voa/rd^  the  valley  of  To-Semite  stretches  in 
dim  distance  and  perspective  for  ten  miles,  with  a  varying  width 
of  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  one  and  a  half.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mountain  height  of  its  perpendicular  granite 
walls,  the  valley  reaUy  appears  to  be  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide.  Its  level  floor  spread  with  a  carpet  of  wild  grass,  and 
adorned  with  groves  of  pine,  fir,  alder,  oak,  cedar,  cotton-wood, 
willow,  and  ash,  is  threaded  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a 
stream,  clear  and  cool,  from  the  snow  fountains  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada — a  mirror  in  whose  crystal  depths  the  bold  features  of 
surrounding  ^andeur  are  reflected  with  wondrous  distinctness; 
while  every  blade  of  grass  that  borders  its  banks,  and  the  over- 
hanging boughs,  seem  pencilled  on  its  transparent  bosom. 

One  of  the  first  objects  arresting  the  attention  on  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  vaUey  by  the  north  trail,  is  the  waterfall  nearly 
opposite  on  the  souili  side,  called,  not  inappropriately,  ^^  Bridal 
VeiL"  It  is  also  known,  by  those  who  prefer  the  Indian  no- 
menclature for  the  chief  objects  of  interest  here,  as  the  "  Pohono 
Fall,"  from  an  evil  spirit  supposed  to  exercise  a  malign  power 
over  a  little  stream  of  the  same  name  that  rises  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  the  southward,  and,  crossing  the  Mariposa  trail,  hurries 
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on  to  form  this  -waterfall,  by  leaping  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  pitching  its  continaoiiB  jets  downward  nine  hundred  and 
iiffy  feet,  that  hreak  into  mist  and  float  like  waves  of  gauze 
to  the  rocta  beneath,  which  have  for-  ages  been  gradnallj  lift- 
ing higher  their  colossal  abntment  to  meet  the  falling  spray. 
The  avalanche  of  foam  at  first  plnnges  with  arrowy  speed,  then 
seems  to  rest  an  instant,  then  starta  again  on  its  fl^ht ;  dothed, 
too,  in  varying  tints,  as  sunshine  paints  the  rainbow  on  the 
fleecy  drapery,  or  shade  reveals  its  snowy  purity.  "Wondrous 
as  is  this  magic  veil,  yet  is  there  a  fascination  in  the  majestic 
rocks  which  look  down  &om  their  gray  heights  upon  this  scene 


of  beaaty,  that  draws  the  gaze  apward  to  their  Btem  and  tm- 
tnoved  features. 


A  ehort  distance  weet  of  the  waterfall  stands  a  bold  cone  of 
granite  nearly  three  thoosand  feet  high,  like  a  watch-tower  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley.  And  near  it  to  the  east  ia  a  perpen- 
dicular bloff  two  thonsaod  nine  hundred  feet  high,  crowned 
with  spires  and  minarets  seTeral  hundred  feet  higher,  giving  a 
tapering  grace  and  architectural  finish  to  the  grand  sabetmc- 
tore.  The  special  names  applied  to  these  by  some  toorists  are 
in  bad  taste.  To  call  the  whole  group  "  The  Cathedralltocks  " 
ia  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  like  interest. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  ralley,  opposite  to  the  Bridal  Yell, 
is  a  truncated  moontain  of  granite  three  thousand  six  hondred 
&et  high,  projecting  boldly  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  Tal- 
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lej  wall.  It  is  maaaively  buttressed,  and  standing  at  its  foot 
and  looking  np  at  its  Bt«rD  brow,  it  seems  as  if  about  to  plnnge 
forward  and  fill  up  the  vast  chasm  at  its  foot.  The  size  of 
**  Tn-toch-ah-nu-lah,"  or  "  El  Capitan,"  as  it  is  also  called — the 
captain  of  the  grand  array  of  columns  that  uphold  the  northern 
wall  of  the  vallej — ^may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  it  occu- 
pied a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  ride  at  a  bnsk  trot  ronnd  its  base. 
The  mercantile  marine  of  America,  England,  and  France  could 
be  loaded  with  its  debris,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  world  could 
not  carry  £1  Capitac  itself. 


The  trail  above  this  point  leads  to  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  ford  or  feny  according  to  the  stage  of  water.     "  The  shades 
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of  night  were  falling  fast "  when  we  reached  it,  and  we  notified 
onr  wearied  nags  by  a  reminder  of  the  spur  that  further  partio- 
nlar  observations  wonld  be  deferred  until  another  day.  Ab 
darkness  gathered  its  deeper  folds  within  the  depth  profound 
along  which  we  sought  our  way  in  some  perplexity,  the  kindly 
stars  shone  forth  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  and  the  brow  of  the 
valley,  darkly  outlined  against  the  azure  sky,  became  radiant 
with  a  jewelled  coronet.  A  fire-glow  in  the  distance,  and  then 
the  wavy  line  of  burning  grass,  gave  notice  that  Indians  were 
in.  the  valley  clearing  the  ground,  the  more  readily  to  obtain 
their  winter  supply  of  acorns  and  wild  sweet  potatoe  root — . 
"  huckhau."  This  unwelcome  discovery  was  soon  after  con- 
firmed by  the  barking  of  dogs,  that  came  echoing  from  the  walls 
of  this  grand  corridor  in  startling  reverberations.  Then  we 
came  to  camp-fires,  and  blanketed  warriors,  squaws,  and  pap- 
pooses,  standing  and  squatting  around  them ;  their  swarthy  feat- 
ures discolored  with  ashes,  in  token  of  mourning  tor  the  mur- 
dered member  of  their  tribe.  Silent  and  unmoved,  they  scarcely 
gave  sign  of  noticing  our  intrusion.  A  hundred  yards  from 
their  bark  and  brush  lodges,  stood  the  cabin  of  which  we  were 
to  be  the  occupants  during  our  stay  in  the  valley — a  rude  clap- 
board frame  of  two  rooms,  liberally  ventilated  by  defective  car- 
pentry— ^the  hastily-abandoned  cooking  utensils,  table,  benches, 
and  unbedded  bedstead,  of  which,  with  a  few  other  traps,  we 
found  to  have  been  undisturbed  by  the  untutored  savages  with- 
out ;  an  immunity  that  perhaps  would  not  have  been  conceded 
to  them  by  cwiUzed  barbarians,  under  like  circumstances  of  des- 
titution  and  provocation.  It  was  an  omen  of  good  neighbor- 
hood, which  we  sought  to  strengthen  by  smoking  the  calumet 
of  peace,  and  bestowing  a  few  favors  in  return  for  information 
of  a  suitable  meadow  in  which  to  picket  our  horses,  and  for 
wood,  and  a  fagot  from  their  camp-fire  wherewith  to  make  our 
own.  Coffee,  slapjacks,  and  broiled  ham  passed  rapidly  through 
the  process  of  cooking  to  that  of  digestion,  which  did  not  wait 
long  on  the  mountain  appetite,  coming  of  our  rough  ride  of 
thirty  miles  from  Black's — our  stopping-place  the  night  before — 
to  the  foot  of  the  valley,  and  six  miles  beyond  to  the  cabin. 
And  then,  wrapped  in  our  blankets,  we  laid  down  to  sleep ; 
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and  then,  to  dream ;  and  such  dreame !  Of  cafions,  and  cata- 
racts, and  coppeivfikm3 1  Bnt  this  is  to  be  a  narratiTe  of  tohat 
Teaw,  not  what  I  fancied. 

We  rose  with  the  dawn ;  that  is,  with  the  dawn  that  came 
down  into  the  deep  valley,  while  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  son 
were  tipping  vitb  radiance  the  spires  and  pinnacles  aroand,  which 
seemed  to  be  lifted  into  mid-heaven  to  catch  the  first  coming  of 
the  glorions  emanation.  A  little  to  the  west  of  north  "  Eleacha  " 
raised  its  three  cones,  called  "  The  Three  Brothers,"  three  thoa- 
Band  fom-  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  to  receive  their  golden 
crowns.    While  to  the  south,  immediately  behind  our  cabin. 
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"  El  Sentinel,"  a  symmetrical  needle  of  granite  Btanding  lilu  a 
lone  Benby  on  a  battJement  three  thooBand  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  high,  keeping  his  watch  and  ward  of  nnknown  agee, 
welcomed  the  warm  glow  of  morning  that  diased  the  clonds 
of  mist,  which  rolled  upward  to  his  brow  from  the  matchleea 
waterfall  of  the  *'  To^emite,"  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  val- 


1^.  Jnst  east  of  that  water&ll  another  spire,  three  thonsand 
two  hnndred  feet  high,  was  'also  hnmiahed  hj  the  first  rays  of 
the  still  nneeen  son. 

Despatching  our  morning  meal,  cooked  bj  a  camp-fire  of 
grateful  warmth  to  na  in  the  cool  atmmphere  of  this 'monntain 
r^on,  and  saddling  np  for  onr  day's  work,  we  started  for  the 
waterfall  in  view,  the  point  of  interest  next  in  the  order  of  the 
ascending  series.  The  valley  was  crossed  fix>m  the  sooth  to  the 
north  side  hj  fording  the  stream  meand«ing  throngh  it    la 
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automn  this  may  be  done  in  several  places^  bnt  not  when  it  is 
BwoHen  by  winter  rains  or  the  spring  thaw.  To  approach  near 
enongh  to  realize  the  great  height  from  which  the  water  leaps, 
we  were  compelled  to  dismount  and  clamber  for  some  distance 
over  hnge  rocks  that  had  from  time  to  time  fSedlen  from  the  ciiBs 
above. 

The  To-Semite  waterfall  and  the  valley  are  so  called  from 
U>.  tribe  of  M.«.  fomeriy  occupying  thifaMC  of  00.B..7. 
The  name  is  said  by  some  to  mean  OrecU  Water.  It  has  been 
attempted  recently  by  fastidious  etymologists  to  show  that  Y(h 
HamiU  was  the  name  of  the  tribe,  who  alone  for  a  time  are 
supposed  to  have  known,  and  to  have  held  the  key  of  entrance 
to  the  valley.  But  the  designation  Yo-Semite  given  by  the 
first  white  explorers  who  visited  it,  appears  to  be  too  firmly  fixed 
on  the  public  mind  to  be  unsettled.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, .are  there  any  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  be  changed, 
while  consequent  confusion  and  uncertainty  should  forbid  the 
attempt.  On  the  score  of  euphony  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
the  change. 

^  The  stream  which  forms  this  waterfall  heads  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  nearly  twenty-five  miles  off;  and  although  in  the  dry 
season  it  dwindles  to  a  brooklet,  forming  in  truth  but  an  insig- 
nificant cascade  in  volume,  yet  when  in  ftill  flow  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  even  in  June,  as  I  am  assured  by  one  of  my  com- 
panions who  has  several  times  crossed  it,  it  is  fordable  with  diffi- 
culty, and  pitches  a  torrent  over  the  precipice,  forming  an  unri- 
valled cataract.  It  is  not  by  a  single  bound  that  the  flashing 
sheet  of  foam  reaches  the  valley  that  clothed  in  beauty  wel- 
comes the  sparkling  tribute.  First  plunging  perpendicularly 
fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet,  it  then  rushes  madly 
through  a  caflon  having  an  angle  of  fifty  d^rees,  and  a  total 
perpendicular  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  more ;  and  as 
if  impatient  of  partial  restraint,  it  leaps  again  at  another  bound 
of  five  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  into  a  rock-walled  basin, 
whence  floats  on  the  undulating  air  the  wild  music  of  its  rejoic- 
ing to  a  whispering  gallery  in  the  vaulted  cliff,  which  echoes  it 
with  startling  distinctness. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  statement  about  the  height  of  this 
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and  other  objects  of  interest  in  this  valley.  The  measurements 
here  given  are  taken  from  the  record  kept  at  the  valley.  Mr. 
Long,  one  of  my  companions  on  this  excursion,  who  was  for- 
merly engaged  in  surveying  this  and  neighboring  counties,  con- 
siders them  correct.  The  whole  height  of  the  Yo-Semite  water- 
fall thus  given,  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
feet.  But  it  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Hutchings,  in  his  published 
"  Scenes  in  California,"  states  the  height  to  be  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet.  Either  measurement  makes 
it  the  highest  waterfall  known.  The  cascade  of  Orco^  in  the 
Alps,  having  the  greatest  fall  of  which  we  have  any  record,  has 
a  less  height  by  seventy-seven  feet  tlian  the  least  measurement 
given  of  the  To-Semite,  while  that  oiEcanson^  ialso  in  the  Alps, 
is  only  twelve  hundred  feet  high ;  the  FaU%  of  Tequendama^  on 
the  Biver  Funza,  near  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  but 
five  hundred  and  seventy-four;  and  that  first  discovered  by 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  in  his  famous  expedition  to  Quito,  on  the  jRwer 
Napo^  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  rising  near  the  volcano  Co- 
topaxi,  in  Ecuador,  and  heretofore  considered  the  highest  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  but  twelve  hundred  feet  high.  In  regard 
to  the  last-mentioned  estimated  height  of  the  FaUa  of  NapOy  it 
may  be  added  that  Mr.  Prescott,  in  a  note  to  his  "  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Peru,"  says  in  reference  to  it,  that  he  "  finds  noth- 
ing to  confirm  or  to  confute  the  account  of  this  stupendous  cat- 
a^ract  in  later  travellers,  not  veiy  numerous  in  these  wild  regions. 
The  alleged  height  of  the  falls,  twice  that  of  the  great  cataract 
of  the  Tequendama  in  the  Bogota,  as  measured  by  Humboldt, 
usually  esteemed  the  highest  in  America,  is  not  so  great  as  that 
of  some  of  the  cascades  thrown  over  the  precipices  in  Switzer- 
land, Yet  the  estimates  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  the  gloomy 
state  of  their  feelings,  were  doubtless  keenly  alive  to  impressions 
of  the  sublime  and  the  terrible,  cannot  safely  be  relied  on." 

Until  the  yet  untrodden  solitudes  of  the  Himalayas  shall 
reveal  a  loftier  claim  to  distinction,  the  Yo-Semite  waterfall 
may  at  least  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  the  palm  of  altitude, 
however  inferior  to  I^iagara  in  might  and  majesty..  And  yet 
there  is  a  sense  of  the  vast  and  infinite,  as  well  as  of  the  ti^n- 
Bcendently  beautiful,  realized  by  the  mind  when  gazing  on  the 
3d 
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long  line  of  flashing  foam  that  seems  to  shoot  from  the  yaolted 
firmament,  and  sparkles  with  countless  gems ;  and  which  touches 
the  valley's  skirt  only  to  mount  in  clouds  of  silvery  spray,  that 
falls  again  in  misty  baptism  upon  the  emerald  scene  below. 

Passing  up  the  valley,  its  granite  wall,  having  a  gray  color 
in  some  places,  especially  on  the  south  side,  is  nearly  white  in 
others.  This  is  more  marked  on  the  north  side,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Everywhere  it  is  veined  with 
water-marks  by  melting  snow  rills  holding  discoloring  sub- 
stances in  solution,  so  that,  in  places,  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
marbled  facing  of  a  vast  uncovered  corridor.  Three  miles  east 
of  our  cabin,  and  nine  miles  from  where  we  entered  the  valley, 
or  great  cafion,  as  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  itforks ;  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  at  this  point  it  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  of  two  cafions  of  less  size,  which,  running  in 
different  directions,  converge  here.  One  of  these  comes  from 
the  northeast,  the  other  from  the  southeast  by  east ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, after  having  a  short  distance  up  received  another  cafion 
coming  from  the  south,  which  is  thus  designated,  changes  its 
own  direction  and  assumes  that  of  the  main  cafion  or  valley, 
running  from  the  east  by  north,  being  in  general  grandeur  of 
features,  extent,  and  interest,  as  well  as  in  direction,  the  repre- 
sentative and  continuation  of  the  main  cafion. 

Just  before  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  northeast  cafion,  in 
passing  up  the  valley,  the  north  wall  is  seen  spanned  by  a  ma- 
jestic arch,  of  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  feet  radius ;  and  beyond^ 
at  the  exact  point  of  divergence  of  the  gorge,  an  immense  semi- 
circular pilaster  of  granite  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high, 
stands  like  a  mighty  pillar  to  support,  with  the  arch  near  by,  the 
peerless  North  Dome,  towering  above  in  symmetrical  grace  and 
grandeur  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  feet.  The  proudest  dome  of  religious  x>ower,  that 
of  St.  Peter's,  would  fail  to  touch  with  its  topmost  cross  lifted 
to  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  even  the  vaulted  pediment  on 
which  that  of  the  To-Semite  stands  in  everlasting  majesty: 

^*  8imple,  erect,  aeyere,  unchanged,  sablime — 
Shrine  of  the  Indian — ^temple  of  the  gods 
To  whom  he  bowed — spared  and  blest  by  time ; 


IiOoUng  tranqnillit;,  while  MIm  oi  noda 
Afch,  empire,  e»h  tbing  rotmd  thee,  and  man  plods 
Hia  wa  J  through  thoma  to  ashes — glorious  dome  1 
Shalt  thou  not  last  t    Time's  scythes  and  tTrant's  rods 
Bhsll  shiver  on  thee— sanctuary  and  home 
Of  nature's  sanctity— purer  than  that  of  Borne  I " 

The  northeast  ca&on  is  five  or  eix  miles  long,  and  has  an  av- 
erage width  of  about  half  &  mile ;  it  ia  tbrongh  this  caQon  that 
the  shortest  and  beet  trail  from  Mariposa  to  the  Mono  Lake  re- 
gion lies.    A  small  stream,  rising  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  toward 


the  Sierra,  comes  down  the  gorge,  and  is  the  north  brandi  of 
the  middle  fork  of  the  Merced  River,  which  flows  through  the 
muQ  vallej.  This  north  branch  forma  a  pictaresqae  little 
**  MiiTor  Lake,"  a  short  distance  before  reaching  the  month  of 
the  northeast  caQon.  It  is  near  this  miniature  lake  that  tlie 
best  view  can  be  had  of  the  "  Semi-Dome  of  Tiasaack,"  which 
faces  on  the  southeast  the  entrance  of  this  caQon,  and  looks  as 
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if  a  mountain  of  granite,  higher  than  Monte  Diablo  the  loae 
monarch  of  Contra  Costa,  lifting  its  head  of  imperishable  tock 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixtT-seren  fee^  even  into  the 
ttlonds,  had  been  riven  from  summit  to  base,  and  one-half  re- 
moved, leaving  the  other  standing,  clear,  cold,  statel;,  stapen- 


douB ;  the  most  wonderful  of  all  monuments  of  the  massive 
masonry  of  creation.  When  yon  behold  the  clouds  flitting 
across  its  changeleaa  face,  far  below  its  bold '  and  barren  brow, 
you  realize  its  loftiness ;  but  its  own  voice  of  power,  that  calls 
back  in  tones  of  thunder  the  peals  of  the  tempest,  and  repeats 
the  prolonged  reverberationB  of  answering  peats,  alone  can  tell 
the  vaetness  of  its  strange  sublimity.  There  shall  it  stand  and 
gaze  while  time  may  last,  into 

The  Mirror  Lake,  where  stars  and  monntaina  riew 
The  stillness  of  their  grandenr,  and  the  hne 

Imperishablj  pure  bejond  all  things  below, 
Traced  in  the  crystal  wave  of  cold  Nevada's  snow. 
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to 

When  about  to  pass  from  the  head  of  the  great  valley  or 
cafion  into  its  other  branch,  the  southeast  cafion,  one  cannot  fail 
to  have  his  attention  arrested  by  the  immense  bluff  forming  the 
south  wall ;  rising  to  the  great  altitude  of  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet,  supported  by  an  unbroken,  smooth, 
and  in  many  places  polished  abutment,  itself  having  a  height  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  an  angle  of  elevation  of  at  least 
seventy  degrees,  and  an  extent  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of 
a  mile.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  North  Dome  and  the 
Semi-Dome  of  Tissaack,  these  three  objects,  arranged  round  the 
head  of  the  great  valley,  form  perhaps,  as  a  distinct  class,  the 
most  striking  features  of  this  wonderful  panorama  of  nature. 

On  entering  the  southeast  cafion,  a  continuation  is  found  of 
the  level  meadow  spread  across  the  main  valley,  presenting  al- 
most a  park-like  appearance  in  places,  from  the  clusters  of  trees, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  the  middle  fork  of  the  .Merced 
River  which  flows  down  this  cafion.  Horses  must  here  be  teth- 
ered ;  aad  fortunate  will  he  find  himself  who  has  been  well- 
trained  to  the  rough  pedestrianism  of  ftirther  exploration.  The 
Merced,  which  we  have  already  seen  receives  a  little  tributary 
from  the  northeast  cafion  called  the  North  Branch,  is  joined  also 
in  the  southeast  cafion,  a  mile  from  its  entrance,  by  a  South 
Branch,  which  comes  to  it  from  that  direction  down  a  narrow, 
rocky,  and  almost  impassable  gorge,  along  which  it  rushes  in 
wild  tumult,  after  having  plunged  by  an  unbroken  fall,  accord- 
ing to  the  vaUey  record,  of  eleven  hundred  feet  from  the  vertical 
cliff  of  the  unsealed  terminus  of  the  chasm.  '  This  third  waterfall 
of  the  series,  enumerated  from  the  foot  of  the  vaUey,  is  caUed  the 
**  South  Fall " — ^by  some  the  Indian  name  "  Toohduwach "  is 
retained. 

Near  to  the  confluence  of  the  South  Branch  with  the  Merced 
River,  the  southeast  cafion  changes  its  course  and  runs  east  by 
north,  the  direction  of  the  main  valley,  of  which  it  is  regarded 
as  the  continuation.  It  is  but  little  over  a  half-mile  wide  at  this 
point,  waUed  in  by  mountain  cliffs  as  elsewhere,  and  it  dimin- 
i^es  rapidly  in  width  to  the  Vernal  waterfall  a  mile  further. 
The  trail  is  steep,  one  thousand  feet  of  elevation  to  the  mile  of 
distance,  paved  with  boulders  and  fenced  with  fallen  rocks,  many 


of  them  exceeding  in  weight  tbe  twenty-five  thooeand  tonoage 
of  the  Great  Eastern ;  some  too,  burdened  with  the  names  of 
would-be  umnortalar— dolts  BtUl  more  leaden. 

Forest  shaded,  wild  and  Taried, 

The  beauties  are  of  this  defile ; 
And  flowers  there  peritoe  tbe  air 

That  never  felt  the  son's  wanu  smile : 

while  the  swift  river  speeds  onward,  flashing  and  foaming  over 
its  granite  bed,  a  continaons  rapid,  seeking  with  eager  haste  to 
join  the  sparkling  etreams  that  fiing  their  crystal  tribute  into 
the  vale  below.  The  tndl  finally  terminates  at  a  narrow  ledge 
running  for  a  short  distance  along  the  &ce  of  the  south  wall  of 
the  caQon,  and  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  channel  of  the 
river ;  this  leads  to  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  precipice  over 
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which  the  "  Venial  Fall "  pitches  its  fleecy  jets  six  hundred  feet 
into  a  pelloctd  basin,  clothed  in  befitting  rainbows.  The  showers 
of  spray,  falling  perpetually  npon  the  scanty  soil  aronnd,  mir- 
tnree  an  endless  verdure  that  has  given  tlie  name  to  this  beanti- 
ftil  waterfall — 

"  That  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  ag^ 
Retains  in  an  nnceaaing  shower,  which  round. 
With  ita  nnemptied  cloud  of  gentle  min, 
Zb  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald— how  profound 
The  gulf  I  and  how  the  giant  element' 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirions  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  bis  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fborful  vent ! " 
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Here  woold  the  footateps  of  the  explorer  be  arrested,  but  that\ 
ladders  have  been  erected  which,  with  an  iutermediate  platform  { 
of  the  eliS,  afford  the  meana  of  Bcaliug  it,  and  looking  in  Bafe^ 
from  behind  a  granite  parapet  down  on  the  shadowy  scene  of 
the  frightfbl  abyss  stretching  in  dim  perspective  beyond. 


It  most  not  be  snppoBed  that  in  Bnrmonnting  this  precipice 
the  upper  level  has  been  attained.    On  the  contrary  a  new  scene 
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18  unfolded  to  the  view,  a  secret  cliamber  where  worshippers  at 
the  inner  shrine  alone  intrude ;  whose  everlasting  waUs,.  crowned 
with  befetling  battlements,  for  nnknown  ages  were  nnscaled  save 
by  the  wild  symphony  of  the  crashing  cataract  and  tumnltuous 
rapids,  which  roll  their  notes  of  revelry  over  peak  and  pinnacle 
to  cheer  the  coming  of  Nevada's  flood. 

This  upper  galleiy  of  the  cafion  is  wider  than  that  part 
through  which  it  must  be  reached.  At  its  east  end,  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  Vernal  Fall,  is  situated  the  "Nevada  Fall," 
formed  by  the  middle  fork  of  the  Merced  Eiver,  rising  in  Lake 
Tchnayia  in  the  Snowy  Sierra,  and  casting  its  first  tribute  into 
the  Valley  of  To-Semite  at  this  portal,  over  which  it  shoots, 
rapid  as  the  light,  a  sheet  of  foam,  beating  the  air  with  dewy 
nving  ere  falling  on  its  granite  bed.  As  if  to  commemorate  the 
grandeur  of  surrounding  nature,  a  pyramid  of  two  thousand  feet 
stands  near  the  waterfall,  by  the  side  of  which  the  largest  of 
Egypt  would  sink  into  insignificance.  The  laughing  stream, 
broken  into  dimples  by  the  sportive  breath  of  its  own  zephyrs, 
liastens  from  its  rocky  basin,  dashing  over  the  massive  fragments 
of  mountain  debris,  and  then  darts  through  an  exquisitely  formed 
natural  granite  aqueduct,  to  spread  itself  like  a  floating  apron  of 
silver  tissue  over  an  inclined  plane  as  if  of  polished  marble,  down 
which  it  glides  into  the  placid  bosom  of  a  miniature  lake ;  where, 
so  tranquil  is  its  face,  it  seems  to  sleep  ere  taking  its  "  Vernal '' 
leAp  and  resuming  its  race  in  the  caQon  below. 

Oh  1  thou  Nevada !  in  thy  coolest  ware, 
Of  the  most  limpid  crystal  that  was  e^er 
The  haunt  of  Indian  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
With  loved  and  loving  Nature — thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks,  whereon  the  ancient  seer 
Sought  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  peaceful  water — 
Gentle,  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear. 
•    May  e'er  thy  river,  unprofaned  by  daughter. 
Be  mirrored  bath  for  Freedom's  favored  daughter ! 

The  mysterious  influence  of  this  spot  held  us  with  charmed 
spell,  until  the  slanting  beams  of  the  setting  sun  touched  but 
•the  summit  of  the  gteat  Pyramid  with  a  departing  glory,  and 
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warned  us  to  deecend  to  the  lower  caQon  before  its  fast  coining 
twHight  should  deepen  into  night. 

As  we  songht  onr  cabin  in  the  bosom  of  the  vaUey,  the 
yonng  moon  arose  to  add  her  testimony  to  the  nnrivalled  gran- 
deur of  Yo^Semite ;  crowning  its  domes  with  subdued  radiance, 
tracing  a  silver  cornice  oh  its  brow,  and  pouring  a  liquid  light 
into  its  depths  to  woo  the  spirit  to  a  fitting  worship. 
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RIVERS  AND  THEIR  TRIBUTARIIS  DRAIN  THE  AURDSROUS  REGION — GREAT  IN- 
TERIOR   BASIN    OF    CALirORNIA. 

Taxing  leave  of  our  dusky  neighbors,  who  did  not  seek,  yet 
accepted  with  becoming  spirit  o^  eur^lu*  provisions,  slowly 
and  sadly  we  passed  down  the  valley — ^for  here  are  the  oracles 
of  a  higher  wisdom  than  man's — and  at  early  dawn  sought  the 
Mariposa  trail,  by  which  we  proposed  to  return  circuitously  to 
Coulterville,  visiting  the  most  remarkable  of  the  groves  of  Cali- 
fornia Big  Trees  on  the  route.  At  the  perpendicular  height  of 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  ascending  the  steep  acclivity,  a  fine  view 
was  afforded  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  Yo-Semite,  and  among 
these  the  SoiUJi  Dome^  some  distance  behind  El  Sentinel,  appro- 
priately so  called  because  of  its  relative  position  to  the  others, 
and  not  visible  at  all  from  within  the  main  vaUey.  About  four 
miles  up  the  trail,  which  skirts  for  a  short  distance  the  vast 
caiion,  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  view  was 
obtained  of  this  "  temple  not  made  with  hands  " — ^whose  tran- 
scendent architecture  of  everlasting  walls  and  columns,  spires 
and  minarets,  towers  and  domes, 

"  Came  of  tlie  fiat  that  gave  instant  birth 
To  the  fair  snn  and  his  attendant  earth  " — 

and  among  whose- imperishable  arches  swell  the  mingling  sym- 
phonies of  joyons  floods,  a  ceaseless  anthem  at  the  shrine  of 
Him  who  "hath  made  His  wonderfiil  works  to  be  remem- 
bered." 
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About  a  mile  beyond  the  point  at  which  was  taken  the  last, 
long,  lingering  look  of  this  most  marvellous  scene,  the  trail 
crosses  the  Pohono  Creek,  rushing  fleetly  on  to  weave  with  mys- 
terious art,  in  airy  loom,  the  gauzy  fabric  of  the  "  Bridal  Veil." 
The  well-beaten  trail  was  across  the  ridge  dividing  the  South 
from  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Merced  River,  and  proceeded  in  a 
southwestwardly  direction  up,  down,  and  around  secondary 
hills,  covered  with  forests  of  magnificent  timber  that  would,  if 
within  water  conveyance  of  the  sea,  become  a  source  of  wealth 
to  this  State  but  little  less  valuable  than  its  mines  of  gold.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  route  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  often 
seen  lifting  its  bleak  and  barren  peak  on  high,  patched  even 
through  summer  heats  with  sheltered  snow  drifts.  Many  grassy 
openings,  too,  were  seen  in  the  wood-land ;  one  of  these  known 
as  the  Big  Meadow^  five  miles  from  Pohono  Creek,  resembling 
a  glade  of  tjie  great  Alleghany  Mountain-^-where  man  and 
horse  may  well  refi-esh  themselves  for  their  further  journey ;  that 
is,  if  the  former  has  been  as  provident  for  himself  as  nature 
has  been  for  the  latter.  At  ten  miles  from  the  Big  Meadow  the 
descent  from  the  general  upper  level  of  the  "  divide ''  commen- 
ces, and  two  miles  more  must  be  passed  of  steep  declivity  be- 
fore the  South  Fork  of  the  Merced,  a  bold,  clear  mountain^ver, 
is  reached,  which  is  crossed  by  a  strong  corduroy  bridge.  The 
left  hand  trail,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  leads  to  "  Clark's 
Camp ;  "  this  was  the  first  habitation  seen  by  us  since  starting 
from  the  Yo-Semite — distance,  including  five  miles  within  the 
valley,  twenty-seven  miles.  The  **  Camp  "  consisted  of  one  log 
cabiD  of  primitive  size,  structure,  and  uses;  one  apartment 
being  alike  kitchen,  bed-room,  and  parlor,  for  the  hermit  occu- 
pant— a  man  wedded  to  sincerity  and  solitude ;  of  that  commin- 
gled sense  and  sensibility  which  spurn  the  social  unrighteous- 
ness they  will  not  imitate,  and  often  shun,  by  seeking  the  com- 
panionship of  pure  and  imdissembling  nature.  The  frequent  in- 
trusions of  wayworn  travellers  of  the  Mariposa  trail  on  Mr. 
Clark,  induced  him  to  put  up  a  tent  for  their  use  as  a  refectory, 
and  another  for  a  dormitory  in  common  for  sleepers  who  may 
not  prefer  to  sit  on  a  big  log  before  the  camp-fire  all  night,  and 
perform  the  pantomime  of  "  nid,  nid,  noddin."     He  received  us 
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"with  the  easy  politeness  and  unaffected  welcome  characteristic 
of  nature's  noblemen ;  and  doing  the  duties  as  well  as  the  hon- 
ors of  the  hermitage,  we  wpre  soon  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
facility  with  which  an  earnest  purpose  can  accommodate  itself 
to  the  prompting  of  hospitality,  and  the  obligations  it  imposes. 
Weariness  and  watching,  with  which  our  journey  to  Mid  fro  and 
our  three  days  of  valley  wandering  had  made  us  familiar,  were 
both  appetizer  and  anodyne,  and  made  the  homely  fare  sweet, 
and  a  rude  cot  refreshing.  The  cock's  clarion  summons,  of  un- 
wonted shrillness  in  this  clear  and  tranquil  air,  called  us  forth 
to  break  the  ice  for  our  morning  wash ;  and  then  to  luxuriate 
in  the  glow  of  a  camp-fire  that  knew  no  restriction  of  ftiel  where 
faUen  forest  trees  were  cumberers  of  the  ground. 

Breakfast  finished,  we  saddled  up  for  the  "  Mariposa  Mam- 
moth Trees,"  our  guide  in  the  lead  disdaining  dependence  on  a 
horse,  and  with  his  unerring  rifle  in  hand  to  replenish  his  larder 
with  a  bear,  should  one  cross  his  path ;  his  head  uncovered  by 
hat,  though  well  lined  with  knowledge ;  and  his  heart  respon- 
sive to  generous  emotions,  and  himiane  impulses,  though  beat- 
ing under  a  check  shirt  solely.  First,  over  a  wild  meadow,  and 
then  in  a  southeastwardly  direction  up  a  gradual  ascent  of 
probably  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Merced,  we  rode  five  miles,  when  a  slight  descent 
brought  us  suddenly  upon  the  remains  of  a  mastodon  of  the 
v^etable  kingdom.  It  lay,  as  if  to  challenge  amazement,  at 
the  threshold  of  the  forest  whose  wonderful  precincts  we  were 
•about  to  enter — ^measuring  seventy-five  feet  in  circumference  at 
its  butt,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  in  length  to  an 
end  of  its  trunk,  marked  by  the  ravages  of  fire.  There  have 
been  three  groves  of  these  Mammoth  Trees  discovered  and  ex- 
plored in  California.  One,  of  a  hundred  and  three  trees,  with- 
in an  area  of  fifty  acres  in  Calaveras  County,  discovered  in  1852 : 
a  second,  that  I  am  now  describing,  discovered  by  Mr.  Galen 
Clark  our  host  and  an  exploring  companion,  and  dien  situated 
in  Mariposa  County — Whence  its  name — ^but  now  embraced  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  new  County  of  Frezno,  and  containing  six 
hundred  and  thirty  trees  in  its  two  subdivisions,  covering  a  seo- 
tiob  of  land  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres :  and  a  third  grove, 
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also  in  Frezno  County,  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  last 
named,  discoyered  also  by  Mr.  Clark,  called  the  Frezno  Grove, 
and  numbering  about  five  hundred  trees.  Anoth^  considerable 
grove  is  said  to  have  been  found  about  twelve  miles  east  of 
the  Frezno  Grove,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Eiver.      ^ 

While  some  botanists  consider  the  Mammoth  Tree  as  form- 
ing a  new  genus,  others  r^ard  it  as  belonging  to  the  fSomilj  of 
Taxodiums,  and  have  designated  it  '^  WashingtoDia  gigantea.'' 
The  wood  of  the  Big  Trees  is  of  a  light  reddish  color,  not  dense, 
and  so  devoid  of  sap  moisture  as  to  appear  seasoned  as  they 
stand.  The  bark  is  fromafootto  afoot  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
and  nearly  as  light  and  dry  as  cork.  The  nearest  approach  to 
them  in  general  appearance,  but  not  in  size,  is  presented  by  the 
Arbor  YitSB  cedar,  of  which  numerous  fine  specimens  are  found 
in  the  vicinity ;  yet  the  bark  of  the  cedar  although  of  the  same 
cinnamon  color,  is  more  deeply  furrowed  longitudinally,  while 
its  limbs  are  more  numerous  and  branch  from  the  trunk  lower 
down,  and  the  Big  Tree  foliage  resembles  more  closely  that  of 
the  pine.  The  author  of  an  "  Overland  Journey  to  California," 
says  he  "believes  these  trees  now  bear  no  seed-cone,  or  nut, 
whatever  they  may  have  done  in  Scipio's  or  Alexander's  time, 
and  there  is  no  known  means  of  propagating  their  kind."  And 
in  an  explanatory  note,  adds :  "  I  saw  no  cones  on  any  of  the 
giants,  though  they  were  season."  Mr.  Clark,  one  of  the  dis- 
coverers, and  the  guide  and  guardian  of  the  Mariposa  Grove, 
expressed  his  surprise  at  this  statement,  pointed  out  to  us. 
numerous  seed-cones  on  several  of  its  patriarchs;  and  in  ftirther 
correction,  while  it  showed  his  accuracy  of  aim,  raised  his  rifle 
and  brought  one  of  them  to  the  ground  from  the  brow  of  the 
"  Grizzled  Giant."  Mr.  Clark  has  a  standing  order  from  the 
dealers  in  seed  in  San  Francisco  for  all  the  cones  he  can  furnish, 
to  supply  the  great  demand  on  foreign  account  for  public  and 
private  parks.  "While  America  is  negligent  of  all  means  to  pre- 
serve from  destruction  by  fire  this  great  connecting  link  of  the 
ancient  world  with  the  present,  Europe  is  studious  of  efforts 
to  x)erpetuate  the  grandeur  of  its  creation,  in  her  own  soil. 
The  author  above  referred  to  says  also  that  he  "  did  not  per- 
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ceive  a  Btnglo  yonng  tree  coming  forward  to  take  the  place  of 
the  decaying  patriarcha."  This  was  not  Bnrpriaing,  if  bia  exam- 
ination of  the  grove  was  as  hurried  and  imperfect  as  that  of  the 
Yo-Semite.    There  are  all  growtiis,  from  the  hirchen  rod  in 


size  to  the  stalwart  tree ;  and  the  former  might  be  appropriately 
applied  to  the  shoolders  of  one,  who,  by  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, orriTed  at  the  Yo-Semite  at  one  o'clock  a.  u.  and  left  it 
at  two  p.  K.  of  the  same  day,  thirteen  honra  only  being  devoted 
to  sleeping,  breakfasting,  dining,  and — Oh  I  marrellons  man  1 — ^to 
exploring  the  Yo-Senjitel     Mr.  Clark  e35>re8Bed  the  opinion 
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that  these  trees  once  had  eztensiye  existence  in  the  Keyada 
Range  of  Mountains,  and  that  they  had  been  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes  and  by  the  fires  of  olden  tribes  of  In* 
dians.  Will  not  California  devise  some  means  of  preserving  the 
remaining  bequest,  of  which  she  has  become  the  residuary 
legatee  7 

There  are  other  kinds  of  trees  scattered  about — ^firs,  pines, 
and  cedar%  beautiful  specimens  of  their  species^  but  pigmies  by 
the  side  of  the  giants  of  ilhich  we  have  been  speaking ;  the 
undergrowth  in  fact  of  these  forest  mammoths.    The  size  of  the 
remains  of  the  "  Prostrate  Monarch "  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grove  has  been  referred  to.    The  foUowing  are  my  own  measure- 
ments  of  a  few  others,  among  the  most  conspicuous  met  with  in 
our  ramble.    That  known  as  the  "  Grizzled  Giant''  measured, 
at  three  feet  above  the  ground,  ninety  feet  in  circumference. 
The  "Faithful  Couple,"  united   below  and  separated  above, 
have  a  circumference    near    the  earth  of  ninety-eight  feet. 
Another  tree  near  by,  a  short  distance  above  the  ground  gave  a 
circumference  of  ninety-one  feet.     The  "  Eiding  School,"  still 
standing,  although  much  burnt  inside  as  well  as  outside,  has  a 
diameter  within,  of  thirty-three  feet  in  one  direction,  and  thirty- 
four  feet  in  the  opposite.     Our  three  horsemen  rode  through  its 
charred  doorway  and  trotted  arovnd  its  interior.    The  "  Great 
•Western  Smoke  Stack,"  burnt  dowtf  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet>  and 
charred  within  and  without,  measured  eighty-four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.    The  "Grizzly's  Den" — ^known  as  the   former 
haunt  of  a  bear — a  partially  burnt  trunk  broken  into  two  pieces 
by  falling,  formed  the  section  of  a  tunnel  of  twenty-five  feet 
length,  at  eighty  feet  from  the  stump,  through  which  we  rode 
*  with  head-room  to  spare.    Another  fallen  trunk,  partially  burnt 
at  one  hundred  feet  from  the  roots,  leaving  an  arch  above  like 
the  span  of  a  bridge,  afforded  sufficient  height  for  a  horseman 
to  ride  under  without  being  able  to  touch  it  with  the  tip  of  his 
finger,  though  standing  in  his  stirrups.    A  tree  of  beautif al  pro- 
portions which  had  escaped  the  scathing  flames,  measured,  a 
yard  from  the  ground,  nmety-seven  feet  in  circumference.    The 
prosti:ate  remains  of  the  "  Forest  Mastodon,"  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire,  were  examined  with  great  care  and  interest.    Its  diam- 
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eter  at  the  butt  bj  accurate  measurement  is  thirty-three  feet, 
divested  of  sap-wood  and  bark.  Add  two  feet  on  each  side  for 
these — a  minimum  allowance  for  a  tree  of  this  size — ogives  a 
diameter  of  thirty-seven  feet ;  which  multiplied  by  three  and  its 
proper  decimal,  shows  the  circumference  of  this  monster  tree, 
fkirly  above  the  swell  of  its  roots  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to 
have  been  one  kwnchred  <md  sixteen  feet  and  ninety-seven  one 
hwnd/reihs.  Kearly  a  hundred  feet  of  the  trunk  still  remains ; 
i^hich,  with  the  trench  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  occupied 
by  that  part  which  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  presumptive  esti- 
mate of  its  branching  portion,  justify  the  conclusion  that,  when 
it  stood  the  monarch  of  this  forest,  its  height  probably  exceeded 
four  hundred  feet.  It  was  observed  that  these  lingering  monu- 
in^its  of  past  ages  occupy  a  basin  of  the  ridge  we  ascended  to 
reach  them,  where  they  have  been  sheltered  from  fierce  winds ; 
i^bich,  in  consequence  of  their  great  height  and  weight  they 
could  not  have  so  long  withstood,  on  hUl-side  and  summit. 
IJumerous  family  groups  of  two  and  three  trees,  doubtless  hav- 
ing sprung  from  the  same  seed-cone,  are  found,  which  contrib- 
ute to  diversify  this  forest  scenery. 

We  returned  to  the  camp  shortly  after  nightfall;  and  the  next 
morning  parting  from  our  host  with  a  respect  which  strei^hened 
with  our  stay,  we  struck  a  nearly  due  west  course  for  the  town  of 
Mariposa,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  crossing  first  the  South  Fork 
Hid^,  in  descending  which  glimpses  were  caught  of  the  undulat- 
ing outline  of  the  Coast  Mountains  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant; while  the  magnificent  growth  of  pines,  cedars,  and  balsam 
firs,  long  our  finger-posts  of  altitude,  gradually  disappeared, 
and  were  followed  nearly  altogether  by  oaks  in  the  ChowchiUa 
VaUey.  The  author  of  an  "  Overland  Journey"  was  astray  of 
geographical  accuracy  when  he  stated  that  from  this  point  his 
^  range  of  vision  extended  south  to  the  Tul6  li^e,  or  immense 
morass  in,  which  the  San  Joaquin  has  its  somrce?'*  Whatever 
former  guess-work  may  have  represented,  it  was  established  at 
the  time  of  his  writing,  by  United  States  "  Explorations  and  Sur- 
veys for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,"  published  by  Congress,  that  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver 

rises  i/n  the  Sierra  Nefoada^  east  of  the  point  indicated,  not  soiUh 
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in  the  Zake  Tulare;  nor  does  it  at  any  part  of  its  course  appr< 
nearer  than  probably  fifty  miles  of  the  lake.  My  engm 
fellow  traveller  informed  me  that  a  late  State  survey,  made 
ascertain  if  the  lake  and  its  morass  could  be  drained  by  a  canal 
into  the  San  Joaquin,  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  reverse 
would  occur  if  the  canal  were  dug,  the  lake  occupying  a  lower 
level  than  the  river,  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Merced  Riv- 
er with  the  latter.  King's  River,  which  rises  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  San  Joaquin  in  the  Sierra  I^evada, 
actually  flows  southwestwardly  into  the  lake. 

In  crossing  the  dividing  ridge  west  of  Chowchilla  Credc,  we 
observed,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  California  where  oaks  and 
pines  are  found  in  the  same  localities,  the  singular  results  of  the 
industry  and  providence  of  £il  Carpintero — so  called  by  the 
Spanish  settlers — the  carpenter  of  the  feathered  family:  the 
trunks  of  pine  trees  having  their  soft  bark  bored  over  the  whole 
surface  except  near  the  ground,  as  if  with  brace  and  bit,  by  this 
California  wood-pecker,  which  is  seen  in  autumn  with  its  red, 
white,  and  black  plumage,  gleaming  in  the  sxcnshiue,  the  busiest 
of  the  busy,  foraging  about  and  depositing  in  every  hole  an 
acorn.  It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  this  cache-mg  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  instinctive  storage  of  food  for  future  use.  But 
such  objectors  attempt  no  explanation  of  this  invariable  habit 
of  that  bird ;  while  the  argument  that  the  acorns  often  remain 
unconsimied  is  without  force,  for  if  the  crop  has  been  very  abun- 
dant, and  the  ground  imcovered  by  snow,  there  is  no  nee&  of 
the  provision  stored  away.  But  even  in  that  case,  the  worms 
formed  in  the  acorns  in  the  ^ring,  are  used  as  food  especially 
for  the  young  bird.  The  Mariposa  hermit,  a  close  observer  of 
nature,  is  my  authority  for  this  statement. 

Mariposa  Creek  succeeded  the  "  divide  "  on  the  line  of  our 
route,  along  which  were  seen  unsightly  heaps  of  boulders  and 
gravel,  scarred  hill-sides,  and  trenches,  destructive  of  the 
beautiful  face  of  nature,  while  they  mark  the  imtiring  search 
for  gold  wherever  water  could  be  made  tributary  to  its  disen- 
gagement from  earth  and  stone.  How  widespread  the  surface 
from  which  the  soil  is  being  removed,  and  where  quartz  is  being 
pulverized  in  countless  tons,  to  pollute  the  crystal  st^reams,  fill 
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up  the  ch^nels  of  rivers,  and  form  flats  and  bars  in  the  straits 
and  bays  of  this  State !  A  mile  and  a  half  fiirther  brought  us 
to  the  town  of  Mariposa— distance  from  Clark's  Camp  twenty- 
five  mOee — ^with  a  population  of  four  hundred  persons,  chiefly 
engaged  in  mining  and  furnishing  supplies  to  miners. 

We  found  a  good  hotel  at  Mariposa,  at  which  we  rested  for 
the  night.  Next  morning  we  started  for  Ooulterville,  twelve 
miles  and  a  half  westwardly  to  Bear  Yalley,  and  thence  the 
same  distance  in  a  generally  northwest  direction  to  our  destina- 
tion. Nothing  worthy  of  merftion  was  seen  on  the  now  well- 
travelled  road  to  the  village  of  Bear  Valley.  A  short  distance 
beyond  it  we  began  the  long  and  steep  descent  to  the  Merced 
River,  passing  through  the  Mariposa  gold  quartz  mining  prop- 
erty, the  title  to  which,  bought  of  a  Mexican  by  Qen.  Fremont, 
as  a  oatUe  ranche  on  the  fine  hoUom  lamdsy  the  latter,  prompted 
by  "  prudential  considerations,''  is  said  to  have  "  engineered " 
8o  as  to  embrace  a  gold  quartz  vein,  etcbseqtcenUy  discovered  in 
the  adjacent  hiUa.  A  very  precipit6us  and  dangerous  looking 
railroad  track  of  several  miles,  conveys  the  rock  from  its  quar- 
ries to  mills  for  crushing  and  the  other  necessary  processes  of 
separation  of  the  metal.  There  are  seven  mills  on  the  estate, 
two  run  by  water  and  five  by  steam-power,  making  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  stampers.  The  gold  product  of 
this  estate  has  been  represented  to  be  large,  though  there  are 
many  persons  in  California  who  believe  that  to  promote  politi- 
cal aspirations  it  has  been  greatly  overstated,  while  the  almost 
universal  opinion  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  product,  it  all 
passes  into  the  hands  of  mortgagees,  the  property  being  so  heav- 
ily encumbered  by  debt  as  to  be  profitless  to  the  nominal  pro- 
prietor, who  thus  is  seen  in  more  ways  than  one  to  have  "  held 
a  barren  sceptre  in  his  gripe."  The  estate  was  designated  by 
the  old  Spanish  settlers,  and  is  still  known  as  Las  Maripoeas — 
the  Butterflies.  It  has  certainly  proved  a  butterfly  to  Gen.  Fre- 
mont, with  gilded  wings,  too,  which  bear  it  off  to  beautify  the 
gardens  of  other  persons. 

•An  occasional  opportunity  has  been  afforded  on  this  road  to 
see  the  primitive  Spanish- American  method  of  quartz  crushing 
by  the  rashra^  which  consists  of  a  circular  trough  paved  with 
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flat  stonoB,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  upright  revolving  Bhaft, 
through  which  a  horizontal  pole  passes,  a  short  end  being 
chained  to  a  heavy  granite  block  within  the  trongh,'  while  the 
longer  end  serves  as  a  lever  b j  which  a  mnle  on  the  outside 
drags  the  heavy  stone  around  the  circular  trough,  and  reduces 
to  powder  the  gold-bearing  quartz,  broken  as  for  the  stamping 
mill  and  thrown  within.  Quicksilver  thrown  in  amalgamates 
the  gold  particles,  while  the  pasty  pulverized  quartz  flows  off 
with  the  water  turned  in  for  the  purpose.  The  mOre  expedi- 
tious iron  stamping-mill  has  neaiiy  entirely  superseded  d  rastara. 

Descending  the  south  bank  of  Merced  Eiver  from  the  Mari- 
posa mills,  the  method  of  turning  the  course  of  large  rivers  to 
explore  the  bottom  for  gold  was  seen.  Dions  are  built,  the  river 
of  course  not  being  in  freshet,  and  the  entire  stream  is  thus  di- 
verted into  canals  along  the  river  bank,  or  into  strong  flumes 
built  above  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Undershot 
waterwheels,  placed  over  these,  are  turned  by  the  flow  of  the 
artificial  currents,  and  by  means  of  horizontal  ^afts  work  pumps 
to  keep  the  river-bed  ft-ee  of  water.  Thus  every  pocket  a«d 
crevice  may  be  searched  for  the  golden  deposits  washed  down 
fix>m  the  hUls,  or  worn  fix>m  their  bases,  and  from  the  outcrop- 
ping quartz  rock. which  sometimes  traverses  the  riv^-bed. 
Sluipes  and  amalgamation,  as  already  described,  finish  the  work. 

Four  miles  down  the  Merced  was  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat 
Thence  by  the  north  bank  of  the  river  a  great  part  of  the  way, 
the  road  with  slight  improvement  might  be  travelled  in  a  buggy 
to  Ooulterville,  where  we  arrived  at  5  p.  m.,  and  left  at  one  next 
morning  by  stage  for  Stockton,  which  we  reached  at  8  p.  ic, 
with  an  hour  to  spare  before  the  starting  of  the  steamboat  for 
San  Francisco.  We  descended  the  San  Joaquin,  which,  with 
the  other  principal  river  of  California,  the  Sacramento,  and 
their  numerous  eastern  tributaries,  drain  the  auriferous  region, 
and  run  through  the  great  interior  basin  of  the  State,  which  has 
a  length  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  a  breadth  vaiy- 
ing  from  fifty  to  seventy ;  and  finally  aft;er  fiowing,  the  San  Joa- 
quin north,  the  Sacramento  south,  they  meet  midway,  to  mingle 
their  ever  muddy  streams,  and  make  their  way  westward  through 
a  gap  of  the  Oontra  Costa  and  Mount  Diablo  Coast  Mountains, 
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and  then  between  them  and  the  San  Francisco  or  Coast  Bange 
proper  by  the  Bays  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco,  and  finally 
by  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Ocean. 

San  I^randsco  was  reached  early  next  morning,  the  trip  to 
the  Yo-Semite  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees  being  not  hnrriedly 
made  in  thirteen  days. 


/ 
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Kegulab  Liners  profess  to  mn  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolnlu ;  but  the  fiilfilment  does  not  always  correspond  with  the 
profession,  hence  passengers  often  avaQ  of  chance  traders  for 
that  voyage  to  avoid  detention,  and  the  extortion  of  monopo- 
lists. The  clipper  ship  ^^  Bapid ''  sailing  nnder  the  Danish  flag, 
was  np  for  Hong  Eong,  via  the  Hawmian  Idands;  and  being 
bound  myself 

"  From  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west 
Making  the  wind  my  poet  hoise,  to  unfold 
The  acts  commenced," 

I  took  passage  on  board  of  her  for  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the 
islands.  The  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  acknowledged  independent  government,  conducts  its  func- 
tions and  maintains  its  international  relations,  under  that  name, 
derived  from  its  great  island  of  Hawaii,  which  forms  two-thirds 
of  its  territory;  and  thus  designating  the  group— Hawaiian 
Islands — ^it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  impertinence  in  foreigners 
to  insist  on  calling  them  Sandwidi  Islands,  a  name  having  no 
fitness  beyond  that  too  common  among  Anglo-Saxons,  coming 
of  self  conceit,  national  vanity,  or  the  motive  of  personal  interest 
prompting  a  servile  flattery.  Because  Captain  Cook,  the  discov- 
erer, desired  to  manifest  his  gratitude  to  his  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  the  rest  of  mankind  for  the 
unwai^rantable  presumption.  And  as  to  the  incorrect  orthc^ra- 
phy  OwJvyhee  for  Hawaii,  if  pardoned  in  view  of  misapprehension 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  it  certainly  should  not  be  perpetu- 
ated in  any  of  the  geographical  publications  of  the  present  day. 
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A  steam-tug  would  have  carried  our  sliip  to  sea  in  less  than 
an  hour,  but  between  baffling  winds  and  flood  tides  she  did  not 
get  outside  of  the  "  heads "  without  such  assistance  for  more 
than  a  day  after  we  went  aboard.  Parsimony  in  this  matter  is 
sometimes  bad  policy,  especially  when  the  chances  are  consid- 
ered of  being  beached  in  beating  through  "  The  Gate  "  under  a 
compulsory  pilot  law,  whose  often  incompetent  agents  are  the 
o&pring  of  party  machinery,  and  who  a  week  ago  succeeded  in 
pUoti/ng  three  vessels  ashore. 

Our  good  ship  once  fairly  out,  bore  away  southwest  by  south, 
and  sprung  upon  her  long  course  of  from  two  thousand,  to  two 
thousand  two  hundred  miles  to  Honolulu,  according  to  her 
^  steerage,  under  a  stiff  west  by  north  breeze  at  a  speed  of  nine 
knots,  which  was  increased  next  day  to  ten  knots.  Most  of  the 
passengers  paid  the  usual  tribute  to  Neptune,  and  manifested  theb 
sympathy  with  his  reckless  and  upheaving  ocean  by  correspond 
ent  deeds.  Even  the  Chinamen,  of  whom  there  were  many  on 
board,  who  had  before  crossed  the  Pacific  in  quest  of  golden 
fevors,  were,  after  being  duly  purified  of  sins  against  their  na- 
tional dietetic  usages,  compelled  to  seek  in  the  ship's  hold  the 
forlorn  hope  of  relief  afforded  by  darkness  and  a  bunk.  A  few 
days  of  favoring  wind  watted  us  to  the  ''  horse  latitudes "  of 
seamen,  about  30®  north,  more  appropriately  called  by  Maury, 
tiie  "  Belt  of  Calms  of  Cancer."  And  here  we  were  destined  to 
realize  the  truth  of  that  distinguished  savant's  theory  of  atmos- 
pheric circulation  as  applied  to  this  tropical  region ;  and  it  was 
gratifying  while  reflecting  on  the  illustration  before  us,  to  read 
in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  formed  a 
part  of  our  mental  sea-stores,  the  following  well-deserved  com- 
pliment. Contrasting  Captain  Maury's  Sailing  Directions  with 
the  British  Mamial  for  Namal  Officers^  the  reviewer  says : 
"  How  different  it  is  in  the  American  work  before  us  I  Here  is 
a  subject,  in  the  abstract  hopelessly  dry,  treated  in  a  manner 
that,  from  the  opening  of  the  book  to  its  close,  never  tires ;  and 
we  shut  it  with  a  determination  to  know  more  of  the  many  in- 
teresting features  of  the  ocean.  The  American  hydrographer, 
in  nervously  eloquent  language,  has  summed  up  the  evidence  of 
man  upon  the  laws  governing  the  great  watery  element  called 
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ocean,  and  of  tbe  atmosphere  which  envelopcB  it,  and  well  deBcribes 
the  close  affinity  between  the  two.  He  dwells  upon  the  temper- 
ature of  each,  and  its  life  and  death  creating  consequenoes— of  &e 
winds  which  blow  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  of  tiie 
climates  through  which  they  together  roll.  Not  only  does  he 
treat  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  products  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  currents  which  circulate  through  its  waters,  and  impart  life 
and  action  to  its  uttermost  depths ;  but  to  detain  Mauiy  we 
are  indebted  for  much  information — ^indeed  for  all  that  mankind 
possesses — of  the  crust  of  the  earth  beneath  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Hopelessly  scientific  would 
all  these  subjects  be  in  the  hands  of  most  men ;  yet  upon  each 
and  all  of  them  Captain  Maury  enlists  our  attention,  or  charms 
us  with  explanations  and  theories  replete  with  originality  and 
genius.  His  is,  indeed,  a  nautical  manual,  a  handbook  of  flie 
sea,  investing  with  fi^sh  interest  every  wave  that  beats  upon  our 
shores ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  in  both  sailors  and  land^ 
men  a  craving  to  know  more  intimately  the  secrets  of  that 
wonderftil  element.  The  good  that  Maury  has  done,  in  awaken- 
ing the  powers  of  observation  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  and 
mercantile  navies  of  England  and  America,  is  incalculable." 

Such  candid  compliment  is  as  honorable  to  the  reviewer  as 
to  the  reviewed.  How  superior  to  the  jealousies  and  detractions 
of  a  narrow-minded  national  antagonism  I 

Truly  did  we,  at  this  part  of  the  voyage,  verify  the  declara- 
tion of  the  preacher — "  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and 
tumeth  about  imto  the  North ;  it  whirleth  about  continually, 
and  the  wind  retumeth  again  according  to  its  circuits."  For  on 
entering  this  mar  i/ra/nquiUa^  we  found  that  the  passage  winds 
which  had  thus  far  swollen  our  welcoming  sails,  had  either 
folded  their  wings  in  sleep,  or  like  their  feathered  comrades, 
weary  of  following  the  patient  vessel  on  her  changeless  course, 
or  obedient  to  natural  laws,  had  started  on  their  upward  and 
homeward  stretch  to  cool  themselves  again  in  polar  regions; 
leaving  us  to  the  careless  sport  of  the  ocean  swell,  whose  ^^rise 
and  fall "  like  that  of  railroad  stocks,  gave  little  promise  of  reali- 
zation of  hope  to  those  most  interested — ^the  representatives  of 
lonafide  investment.    We  spent  four  days,  including  a  Sunday, 
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in  a  patient  waiting  for  the  desired  activities  of  the  morrow ; 
faithfnllj  observing  that  Sabbath  according  to  the  approved 
formulary  of  some  self-complacent  sanctimonious  communities, 
whose  sleep  on  that  day,  at  home  and  in  church,  is  the  rule  of 
practice,  as  well  as  the  least  committed  offence  against  Ood ; 
interrupted  it  may  be  by  occasional  reflections  on  a  meditated 
speculation,  or  on  a  less  venial  scheme  of  mercantile  fraud,  or  of 
political  fraud  or  partisan  atrocity,  devised  in  moments  of  pro- 
fessed sanctity,  to  be  matured  and  executed  regardless  of  divine 
inculcations. 

A  breath  of  air  scarcely  recognized  by  the  dog-vane^  a  barely 
discernible  surface  current,  and  passive  swells  moving  in  gentle 
undulations  in  the  same  direction,  SnaXlyhove  us  over  the  south- 
em  edge  of  the  calm  Idt  in  latitude  26^  north,  and  the  gleesome 
trade  wind  from  the  northeast  came  whistling  through  the  rig- 
ging to  cheer  with  its  merry  strain,  and  remind  us  that  nature 
has  her  unvarying  compensations.  The  flapping  sails  of  the 
"  Rapid,"  answering  to  the  summons,  swelled  in  graceftd  curve ; 
while  spars  bending,  and  cordage  tightenmg  under  the  inspiring 
impulse,  away  she  darted  again ;  and  many  a  thought  #^  giv- 
en as  we  were  wafted  by  the  steady  trade  wind — ^the  mariner's 
constant  and  unfailing  friend — over  the  blue  bosom  of  this 
majestic  ocean,  to  the  incidents  of  discovery  which  have  invested 
it  with  a  strange  interest,  and  even  romance.  And  from  thought 
of  the  adventures  of  Cook,  La  Perouse,  Adams,  and  Vancouver, 
it  was  natural  in  a  specially  utilitarian  age,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  contact  with  OaUfomian  energy  and  progress,  to  reflect 
on  the  rapidly-developing  wants  of  this  vast  theatre  of  com- 
merce, and  on  the  results  to  flow  to  the  nationalities  on  its  bor- 
ders, when  they  shall  be  brought  by  projected  enterprises  into 
free  intercourse  with  each  other.  England  and  France  bursting 
the  chain  which  fetters  Asiatic  trade,  while  also  engaged  in  open- 
ing another  and  shorter  avenue  of  intercourse  with  the  hundreds 
of  millions  peopling  that  great  continent  and  its  neighboring 
islands ;  while  Bussia  and  America,  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  seek  to  remove  oriental  prejudice  and  suspicion  by  a  more 
persuasive  apx)eal  and  policy ;  California  too  bringing  to  her 
shores  the  misguided  victims  of  restriction,  to  realize  the  advan- 
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tages  of  commercial  interchange,  and  a  new  and  extended  field 
of  indnstrj. 

How  exalted  must  be  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  the  early 
navigators  who  discovered  the  Pacific  islands,  if  permitted  to 
behold  the  part  they  are  fast  taking  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man intercourse  1  Depots  of  supply,  dock-yards  of  repair,  life- 
buoys of  the  shipwrecked,  resting-places  of  the  weary,  finger- 
posts for  the  doubtful,  and  truly  emerald  spots  of  hope  and 
promise  to  the  mariner,  causing  his  eye  to  beam  with  joy  as  they 
rise  upon  his  sight,  and  moisten  with  sadness  as  they  fade  again 
from  view.  And  none  of  them  are  more  important  in  this 
pledge  and  reality  of  usefdlness,  than  those  of  the  Hawaiian 
group;  standing  as  they  do  midway  between  Panama  and 
China,  and  on  the  route,  and  one-third  of  the  distance  between 
the  most  enterprising  and  the  richest  portion— whether  in  re- 
gard to  mineral  or  agricultural  resourcea— of  the  Pacific  front 
of  America,  and  that  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  the  productions  and 
treasures  of  which,  fabulous  as  they  are  represented  in  oriental 
tales,  may  be  surpassed  by  the  results  of  an  impulse  imparted 
to  indAstry  by  contact  with  European  and  American  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement,  science,  skill,  and  enterprise. 

Our  voyage  is  not  wanting  in  variety.  We  are  happy  in 
having  a  polite  and  intelligent  comihander,  Captaia  MoUer,  a 
Dane,  and  a  Danish  crew,  quiet,  sober,  orderly,  obedient,  and 
active  seamen.  Besides  the  cabin  passengers,  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  Chinese  on  board ;  yet  such  is  the  attention  to 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  general  good  management,  that  we 
would  be  insensible  of  their  being  feUow-voyagers,  but  for  their 
occasional  presence  on  the  forecastle,  in  quaint  blue  nankeen 
jacket  and  wide  trowsers,  queue  long  enough  to  tickle  their  heels^ 
re%iously  preserved  through  aU  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
without  which  disgrace  would  attend  their  return  to  their  na- 
tive land;  with  conical  hat,  or  skull-cap,  and  a  demure  de- 
meanor, quite  puritanical  in  its  type.  The  study  of  their  hab- 
its from  the  use  of  chopsticks  in  eating  to  the  oblivious  cdjc^- 
ment  of  opium  smoking,  for  which  many  of  them,  like  our 
whiskey  drinkers,  vnll  mortgage  body  and  soul,  served  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  voyage,  which  was  also  spiced  by  the  va- 
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rieties  of  a  sea  not  always  pacifically  inclined,  whatever  its  name 
may  imply ;  for  old  Ocean,  disposed  to  assert  for  a  time  its  pre- 
rogative of  cap*icionsly  administering  penal  inflictions,  reminded 
me  of  the  rongh  discipline  of  a  pedagogue — may  his  committed 
cmelties,  as  well  as  his  omitted  dnties,  no  longer  rise  in  judg- 
ment against  him  I — ^who  once  reined  and  ruled  in  my  native 
town.  The  words  are  to  be  taken  literally,  for  he  achieved  a 
perfect  success  in  resiravnmg  the  young  idea,  by  beating  the 
pupil  with  a  ruler  he  was  thus  familiar  with  the  use  of,  in  a 
manner  that  dwarfed  auy  germ  of  knowledge  that  may  have 
taken  root  in  his  aching  brain.  Our  experience  in  latitude  23° 
K  was  like  a  practical  boxmg  between  seas  coming  from  two 
opposite  points  of  the  compass,  alternately  trying  which  could 
hit  the  "  Kapid ''  the  hardest  blow,  and  produce  the  greatest 
consternation  in  state-room  and  cabin.  Going  directly  before 
the  wind,  with  no  opposing  force  to  steady  the  ship  thus  receiv- 
ing lateral  shocks,  the  largest  latitude  of  rolling  ensued,  with  a 
consequent  vacation  of  berths,  in  disregard  of  the  proprieties 
of  toilet.  As  to  the  performances  jf  the  dinner-table,  when  the 
curtain  rose  on  that  "  comedy  of  errors,"  the  manner  in  which 
dishes  danced,  castors  capered,  plates  polka'd,  claret  chass6'd, 
decanters  dos-a-dos'd,  and  all,  including  the  passengers,  finally 
participated  in  a  promiscu5us  ho-down,  those  only  can  judge  of 
who  have  been  actors  in  such  a  scene.  Forttmately  a  day  of 
such  infliction  was  all  we  were  at  this  time  called  on  to  endure, 
or  despite  the  steward's  precautions  of  table-racks  and  sand- 
bags, the  "  Rapid's  '^  entire  pantry  would  probably  have  served 
to  exemplify  the  poet's  "  wreck  of  matter." 

The  propitious  trade-wind  bore  us  to  the  north  of  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  not  seen  in  the  distance,  against  the  highlands  of 
which  it  "  caromed,"  rebounding  with  diminished  force  on  our 
port  side.  With  less  of  headway  we  then  skirted  the  islands  of 
Maui  and  Molokai,  and  passing  through  the  channel  between 
the  latter  and  Oahu,  were  caught  up  again  by  a  spanking  breeze 
aid  wafted  along  the  breaker-bordered  shore  of  that  island,  lofty 
bilk  rising  in  the  background  to  bathe  their  brows  in  the  va- 
pors of  the  northeast  trades.  But  a  brief  space  elapsed  ere  pass- 
ing Coco  Point,  when  a  pilot  coining  aboard  off  the  little  ores- 
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centic  Bay  of  Waialae,  he  took  the  hebn  and  doubled  the  bold 
headland  of  Di|mond  Point,  an  extinct  volcanic  crater  abruptly 
terminating  a  range  of  hills  ronning  from  the  interior  toward 
the  Bea«  From  this  point,  five  or  six  miles  from  Honolnln,  the 
shore  line  for  nearly  that  distance  was  seen  prettily  bordered  by 
the  tropical  cocoa  and  tutni  trees;  the  ocean  swells  breaking 
over  the  coral  reef,  and  rolling  their  white  fringe  np  the  yellow 
sands  to  kiss  the  feet  of  those  waving  banners  of  peace  that 
cease  not  to  welcome  the  weary  mariners  of  all  countries.  A 
remarkable  entrance  through  the  reef  to  the  harbor  of  the  cap- 
'  ital  has  been  left  by  nature,  a  tortuous  channel  a  mile  long, 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
wide,  the  least  depth  of  water  being  twenty-two  feet,  opening 
into  a  port  of  perfect  security,  with  room  for  two  hundred  ves- 
sels. The  fact  that  an  entering  vessel  would  have  to  sail  in  the 
"  wind's  eye  "  coming  down  the  Nuuanu  Valley,  and  incur  the 
risk  of  going  on  the  reef,  has  made  a  steam-tug  a  necessity  of 
navigation  for  safety.  We  threw  it  a  hawser  when  it  puffed  its 
high-pressure  salutation  across  the  bow  of  the  "Eapid,**  which, 
furling  sails,  surrendered  herself  to  the  blustering  little  craft, 
and  passing  from  the  deep  blue  of  ocean  to  the  green  of  sound- 
ings, and  then  through  the  milky-tinted  waters  of  the  submerged 
reef,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  more  superficial  coral  bank,  we 
anchored  in  the  inner  harbor  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  voyage 
from  San  Francisco. 


OHAPTE«    XXXII. 

HJLWAiiAir  islahdb — Honolulu  ajxd  its  inyibons— Hawaiian  ousroiis-HrHi  eing^ 

A    TULOAB    DIPLOMAT — ^HONOLULU  BOOmT — ^PUBUO    BUILDINGS — ^NUUANU  TALLEY 

TBI  PALI — ^WAIKIKI — ^LEAHI— WALiLAX— WAIALUFl— MANOA  TALLKT— OAHU   OOLLKGX 

— ^msTAKiN  STsnac  or  kducation — ^puahl 

Thb  Hawaiian  Islands  are  grouped  ill  a  somewhat  crescentic 
form,  with  a  convexity  presenting  to  the  northeast,  and  he  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  18°  50'  and  22''  20'  north  latitude,  and 
west  longitude  ISl""  63'  and  leO""  15'.  There  are  eleven  of 
them,  of  which  three  are  but  barren  rocks  and  uninhabited. 
The  other  eight,  named  firom  northwest  to  southeast,  are  Niihau, 
Elauai,  Oahu,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  and  Hawaii. 
The  whole  embrace  an  area  of  nearly  sixty-one  hundred  square 
miles,  of  which  Hawaii  contains  two-thirds,  its  supeificial  extent 
being  four  thousand  square  miles. 

Although  Hawaii  is  most  distinguished  for  size,  agricultural 
capacity,  and  physical  grandeur,  Oahu,  from  its  more  central 
position,  and  from  the  influence  of  general  maritime  interests 
and  trade,  has  asserted  political  supremacy,  and  on  it  is  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom,  JBimokduy  a  name  implying,  it  is  said,  ^^  on 
the  back  of,  to  leeward,''  because  it  is  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  protected  by  them  firom  the  northeast  trade-winds. 

No  equally  small  part  of  the  New  World  has  been  so  mi- 
nutely described  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  I^acific  com- 
merce has  sought  their  welcoming  harbors  wherein  to*  fold  its 
weary  wings,  while  whalers,  worn  with  toil,  have  gladly  escaped 
from  polar  storms,  to  rest  and  refit  in  their  genial  atmosphere. 
The  mariner  has  ofttimes  told  his  tale  of  wonder,  and  awakened 
in  the  homes  of  civilization  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  beings  who 
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people  these  fairy  isles.  The  American  missionary,  too,  has , 
penetrated  their  every  nook,  and  unwilling  to  hide  hia  light  nn* 
der  a  bnshel,  has  multiplied  and  magnified  descriptions  to  super- 
fluity. If  to  these  sources  of  information  the  labor  of  the  his- 
torian be  added,  for  Hawaii  has  now  a  recorded  past,  and  the 
official  reports  of  scientific  explorers,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  proposal  to  write  any  thing  new  on  this  subject  would 
be  hopeless,  especially  if  undertaken  by  one  who  but  skims  the 
sur(JehetoJbhn,  with  an  ey»  rarely  withdrawn  from  an  ob- 
ject  of  special  duty.  But  the  figures  of  the  kaleidoscope  please, 
although  each  turn  of  the  toy,  while  it  destroys  one  illusion, 
gives  no  trace  of  connection  with  another.  Each  presents  its 
distinctive  attraction,  and  comes  of  a  separate  creation.  Thus  it 
is  with  what  is  pi:e6ented  in  the  rapidly-changing  scenes  before 
me,  novel,  perhaps,  and  exciting,  though  disconnected  and  val- 
ueless ;  sketched,  too,  by  a  rude  artist.  Yet  in  some  respects  it 
x^ay  be  the  turning  of  the  kaleidoscope  at  least  for  my  amuae- 
merU. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  indisputably  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  present  accordingly  the  bold  and  diversified  features  of  that 
character  of  creation.  They  seem  to  have  been  uplifted  fit>m 
the  ocean  successively  from  northwest  to  southeast,  Kauai  having 
been  the  first  in  the  order  of  appearance.  And  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  that  island,  while  it  has  but  two  visi- 
ble craters  at  its  southeastern  part  only,  all  the  others,  which 
doubtless  formerly  existed,  being  obliterated  by  age  or  concealed 
by  forests,  possesses  also  in  proportion  to  its  size  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  arable  land,  deeper  soil,  and  more  vegetation.  Oahu, 
the  next  island  to  the  east,  presents  more  numerous  and  palpa- 
able  proo&  of  volcanic  action.  Maui  lifts  its  magnificent  crater 
of  Haleakala,  worthy  of  being  called  by  the  natives  "  the  house 
of  the  sun,"  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  to  attest 
its  origin ;  and  Hawaii,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  insular  se- 
ries, still  exhibits  in  fearfdl  activity  ihe  sublime  agency  to  whidi 
its  creation  is  due.  It  is  probable  that  these  islands  are  in  truth 
the  loftiest  volcanic  peaks  of  a  sub-oceanic  mountain  range, 
stretching  firom  Kiihau  and  Kauai,  in  the  extreme  west,  to  Ha- 
waii, in  the  southeast.    Oahu,  on  which  we  first  landed,  is  dig- 
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nified  by  the  residence  of  Hawaiian  majesty;  it  is  forty-six 
miles  long  and  twenty-five  miles  broad.  Here  is  the  capital 
and  chief  commercial  town,  Honolulu,  standing  on  the  southern 
shore  of  a  plain  stretching  nine  or  ten  miles  east  and  west,  and 
varying  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  at  the  foot  of  a  corre- 
sponding moimtain  rang^which  latter  is  cleft  in  twain  by  a 
deep  gorge,  continuous  with  the  beautiful  Nuuanu  valley  that 
debouches  at  the  back  of  the  town.  The  plain  is  overlooked  to 
the  east  by  Diamond  Head,  and  to  the  north  by  Punch-bowl 
Hill,  two  now  extinct  craters,  the  eruptions  of  which  doubtless 
in  past  ages  formed  them,  as  shown  by  the  substrata  of  lava, 
ashes,  and  cinders,  overspreading  the  deeper  coral  formations, 
mingled  with  sea  sediment,  bones  of  fishes,  and  marine  shells. 
The  accumulated  mineral  and  vegetable  decay  of  centuries  has 
covered  the  plain  and  the  valley,  which  opens  upon  it,  with  a 
rich  soil,  the  cultivation  of  which  forms  a  setting  of  flowers  and 
verdure  to  the  capital. 

Honolulu  presents  features  in  strange  contrast,  while  some 
are  such  mere  shadings  of  diversity  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
determine  in  what  the  difference  consists.  On  landing,  the 
traveller  is  surprised  at  the  many  signs  of  European  civilization 
in  men^  manners,  and  pursuits,  for  the  Caucasian  is  seen  to  have 
transplanted  himself  here  with  his  social  habits,  and  his  me- 
chanical, manufacturing,  and  mercantile  enterprise.  While 
gazing  at  the  busy  scene,  in  disdain  of  servile  labor,  stand  the 
sorrowing  descendants  of  the  once  haughty*  and  happy  island- 
ers, listless  spectators  of  doings  in  which  they  can  only  partici- 
pate as  slaves,  subject  to  the  will  of  those  who  with  specious 
promises  have  lured  them  to  corruption  and  decay,  and  whom 
they  have  learned  to  regard  as  the  destroyers  of  their  race. 
True,  mongrelism  is  filling  up  the  gap ;  and  while  it  is  approxi- 
mating the  extremes  of  physical  characteristics,  is  also  moulding 
the  weaker  nature  into  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the 
stronger,  or  is  crushing  it  jout  by  that  process  of  extinction 
which  comes. of  vices  inculcated  in  greater  proportion  than  vir- 
tues. Many  houses  of  modem  style,  commodious  and  conven- 
ient, are  seen,  built  of  dressed  lumber,  or  of  coral  rock  quarried 
from  the  ocean-bed  around  the  island,  where  those  busy  little 


architecte,  the  reef-boilding  polyps,  hare  been  tlirongh  long 
ceatariee  rearing  tboBe  wonderful,  eea-walls.  But  die  native 
bat,  with  its  thick  wall  and  roof  of  thatched  grass,  admirably 
adapted  to  exclude  the  tropical  heat  of  day,  and  the  cool  air  of' 
night,  is  still  Been  to  assert  its  claim  of  priority,  while  the  rival 
tastes  of  Old  and  of  New  England  are  etm^ling  for  predomi- 
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nance,  both,  however,  engrafting  on  their  styles  the  essential 
verandah  of  the  tropics.  A  regard  for  the  beautifol  of  nature 
is  observed,  too,  inany  of  the  residences  being  embowered  in 
shmbbery  and  flowers,  and  some  of  the  gardens  are  enriched 
by  exotics  of  wonderfdl  beauty  and  great  variety,  preeminent 
among  which  for  vaiiety  and  beauty  are  the  extensive  parterres 
of  an  Irish  lawyer  and  a  German  physician, 

'' Whose  sandal  groves  and  bowers  of  spice 
Might  be  a  Peri's  Paradise." 

The  population  of  Honolulu  and  its  suburbs,  as  shown  by  a 
late  census,  is  fourteen  thousand,  including  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  foreigners.  As  the  latter  are  shaping  the  political  des- 
tiny of  the  natives,  so  likewise  are  they  striving  to  direct  their 
religious  sentiments  and  social  customs. 

The  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  formed  upgn  the  model  of  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, being  vested  in  a  king,  house  of  nobles,  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, while  many  of  the  features  of  its  judicial  system, 
as  well  as  its  customs  and  municipal  organizations,  are  borrowed 
from  those  of  the  United  States.  The  first  constitution  adopted 
in  1840,  guarantees  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  opinion, 
and  the  new  laws  of  King  Kamehameha  HI.  provides  that  "  aU 
men  residing  in  this  kingdom  shall  be  allowed  fireely  to  worship 
the  God  of  the  Christian  Bible  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences."  These  are  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated by  the  feith  of  that  religion ;  and  it  would  have  been  well 
for  its  interests,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  it  was  in- 
tended to  redeem  from  error,  if  Protestant  missionaries  had  in 
all  things  been  as  consistent  in  practice  as  they  professed  to  be 
in  doctrine,  and  thus  exemplified  the  graces  of  charity.  As  to 
social  customs,  these  in  part  still  illustrate  the  past.  With  many 
of  the  natives  there  is  a  transition  affectation  of  habits  and  man-* 
ners,  grotesque  in  the  extreme,  while  some  have  overcome  en- 
tirely their  repugnance  to  foreign  arrogance  of  superiority,  and 
strive  to  excel  their  exemplars  in  the  absurdities  of  modem  fEtsh- 
ion.  Europeans  and  Americans,  at  first  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
nude  specimens  of  mankind,  sooii  became  reconciled  to  the  study 
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of  physical  development ;  and  the  illusion  of  a  fig  lea^  in  the 
"mamucki" — ^breech-cloth — of  women,  and  "maro'*  of  men, 
with  the  native  brown  complexion,  aids  in  the  conciliation  of 
delicacy  by  heightening  the  fiction  of  bronze  statuary.  With 
some  an  interest  is  felt  in  even  a  closer  investigation,  for  the 
Hawaiian  figure,  particularly  in  the  young,  in  consequence  of 
fireedom  from  the  restraints  of  dress,  and  from  free  indulgence 
in  the  aquatic  sports  of  the  surf,  is  generally  faultless.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  being  in  closer  contact  with  foreigners, 
are  more  subject  to  their  example  and  influence ;  hence  in  these, 
even  among  the  poorest  of  the  populace,  some  kind  of  garment 
is  worn  in  most  instances;  by  the  men,  ^^ kanakas,"  a  coarse 
cotton  shirt  and  trowsers ;  the  women,  ^^  wahines,"  wearing  a 
calico  slip,  the  gaudier  the  color  the  more  prized,  falling  loosely 
from  a  yoke  at  the  shoulders,  and  without  girdle  or  gathering. 
ThTifl  amply  and  ringly  attired,  the  wahines  might  by  the  stran- 
ger  be  thought  unattractive,  but  their  profuse  raven  hair,  usually 
bound  by  a  gay  bandelet  of  feathers  or  ohia  blossoms,  softly 
expressive  dark  eyes,  pleasant  countenance,  erect  figure,  graoefiil 
and  steady  carriage,  c6ming  of  unsandal'd  feet,  soon  command 
for  them  that  admiration  of  the  gazer,  more  commonly  given 
than  sought  It  is  on  the  occasion  of  an  equestrian  gala-day 
that  a  Hawaiian  beUe  shows  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Satmv 
day  afternoon  is  the  time  usually  devoted  to  feats  of  horsemanr 
ship  and  general  racing.  Honolulu  is  in  the  saddle  on  that 
day — ^that  is  if  saddles  can  be  had ;  if  not,  the  barebacks  of  all 
horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  are  sure  to  be  in  demand,  without 
reference  to  caparisons ;  the  steed,  however,  may  not  complain 
of  this  ruLked  exposure,  for  his  rider  is  often  in  the  same  dil^n- 
ma.  Urchin  and  adult  seem  emulous  literally  of  ^^  kicking  up 
the  greatest  dust,''  and  the  principal  av^iues  of  the  town,  and 
the  plain  east  of  it,  become  as  invisible  in  the  distance  as  if  twi* 
light  had  fallen  upon  them.  The  mariner  nearing  the  sontiiem 
coast  of  Oahu  during  such  a  revel,  might  well  suppose  |hat  the 
crater  of  Punch-bowl  Hill  bad  awakened  from  its  long  sleep, 
and  was  again  belching  forth  its  clouds  of  ashes  over  the  devoted 
city.  Nor  is  the  kanaka  and  his  youthful  rival  of  the  same 
sex,  those  alone  who  at  such  times  display  ieats  of  skill,  daring, 
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.  and  fleetness.  The  wahine  disputes  with  them  the  palm  of  su- 
periority, and  as,  astride  of  her  flying  steed,  she  startles  the 
timid  stranger  with  her  boldness  and  address,  her  yoluptuons 
bnst  bending  forward  in  graceM  cnrve,  supporting  an  un- 
daunted head  boxmd  with  a  brilliant  bandeau,  and  her  '^  tie,''  a 
riding-robe  of  orange  or  crimson  calico  encircling  the  waist, 
hips,  and  legs,  and  thence  suspended,  waving  on  each  side  likb 
triumphal  banners  in  token  of  confident  victory,  a  new-comer, 
unused  to  such  scenes  of  excitement,  may  justly  concede  to  her 
smpassing  horsemanship,  and  its  attendant  intensity  of  anima- 
tion, an  admiration  they  never  fail  to  challenge.  The  innova- 
tion of  side-saddle,  with  its  awkward  pommel,  embarrassing 
riding-habit,  stiffened-  corsage,  cravat,  and  jockey  cap,  may  seem 
very  civilized,  but  unlucky  wiU  she  prove  who  thus  caparisoned 
undertakes  a  tilt  of  equestrianism  with  a  wild  wahine,  as  free 
and  as  fleet  as  the  trade-wind  that  fans  her  open  brow. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  Hawaiian  who  contemns  foiv 
eign  fashions  is  very  simple.  Agrass  hut  of  one  or  two  apart, 
ments  serves  for  shelter ;  a  split  lauhallaleaf  mat  for  bed  and 
ottoman,  calabashes  for  cupboards  and  bowls,  and  poi  as  the 
standard  national  food,  compose  the  chief,  and  in  most  instances 
the  only  requisites.  Poi  is  a  dish  prepared  from  the  root  of  the 
taro  (arum  esculentum)  somewhat  resembling  the  potato  in  con- 
sistence and  nutritive  properties.  These  roots  are  beet-shaped, 
from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  thick.  They  have 
an  acrid  and  pungent  taste  when  uncooked.  This  is  removed 
by  baking  or  boiling.  It  is  when  subjected  to  the  former  pro- 
cess in  a  shallow  excavation  of  the  earth  lined  with  heated 
stones,  and  covered  by  the  same,  and  subsequently  reduced  by  a 
stone  pestle  to  a  pulpy  mass,  which  is  allowed  to  become  sour 
by  fermentation,  that  it  forms  the  staff  of  life  of  these  islanders ; 
who,  however  they  may  relish  roast  dog,  pig,  and  dried  flsh,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  ^4uau,"  or  feast,  when  intensest  sensualities 
rule  thrpughout  the  night,  yet  return  again  to  the  pleasures  of 
poi  with  renewed  zest ;  and  as  they  stir  thedr  fingers  in  the  cala- 
bash to  secure  its  portion  of  the  pvecious  paste,  ere  poising  it 
with  wondrous  dexterity  above  the  uplifted  month  awaiting  to 
receive  it,  seem  radiant  with  joy  that  they  are  not  as  that  un« 
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natural  part  of  mankind,  who  prefer  forks  to  fingers,  and  pud- 
ding to  poi. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  modem  civilization  has  no  observers  among  these 
swarthy  islanders  and  their  lighter-hued  descendants.  The  king 
and  queen  are  well  educated,  intelligent,  and  courteous ;  of  dig- 
itified  manners,  becoming  their  position ;  and  possessing  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  influence  of  their  example  over  their  people. 
The  king  has  excellent  judgment,  good  taste,  kindness  of  man- 
ner, and  affability  in  social  life ;  and  on  occasions  of  state,  a 
calm,  thoughtful,  self-possessed,  gentlemanly,  and  impressive 
deportment,  conmianding  respect  and  admiration,  and  which  far 
surpasses  in  appropriateness  the  ostentatious  awkwardness  and 
rude  arrogance  of  some  who  are,  unfortunately  for  their  more 
pretentious  nationalities,  appointed  to  represent  these  at  his 
court.  On  the  occasion  of  an  official  presentation,  it  was  with 
mortification  that  several  Americans  witnessed  the  reception  of 
a  Conmiissioner,  newly  accredited  by  their  Govemm^it,  whose 
vulgarity  was  signalizect  by  a  Bowery  costume  of  the  rowdiest 
style,  by  repeated  expectorations  of  tobacco  juice  at  the  foot  of 
his  majesty,  to  whom  he  was  addressing  a  speech  in  the  name 
of  the  President,  and  by  his  emphatic  announcement  of  gratifi- 
cation that  ^^  during  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  since  his 
arrival  in  the  kingdom  he  had  been  surprised  at  much  that  he 
had  seen,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  he  had  found  the  peo- 
ple of  these  islands  not  to  be  half  as  savage  and  heathenish  as, 
fix)m  what  he  had  heard  and  read,  he  expected  to  find  them." 
Kamehameha  lY.  doubtless  considered  himself  sufficiently  re- 
venged for  this  insult,  by  the  self-disparagement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gx)vemment  in  the  appointment  of  such  a  representative ; 
and  appreciating  his  own  self-respect  and  dignity  too  justly  to 
notice  the  impertinence,  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  also  in 
the  palpable  mortification  of  the  late  Conmiissioner,  of  the  Flag 
Officer  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  and  suite,  and  of  others  pres- 
ent, a  sufficient  conunentary  on  such  official  blackguardism. 
To  account  for  this  diplomatic  fanm  pas^  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  incumbent,  in  his  emigration  from  the  northwest  to 
Or^on,  had  always  kept  ahead  of  civilisa^iony  and  that  his 
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occupancy  of  the  chair  of  a  frontier  partisan  newspaper,  could 
scarcely  be  exjpected  to  fit  him  for  ministerial  duties.  If,  how- 
ever, such  are  to  be  r^arded  by  the  appointing  power  as  proofe 
of  fitness  for  positions  of  delicate  and  responsible  trust,  the 
United  States  must  expect  an  estimate  to  be  put  upon  them  by 
foreigners,  corresponding  to  the  characters  of  those  they  accredit 
abroad. 

The  better  educated  few  of  the  Hawaiians,  especially  the 
women,  mingle  on  terms  of  equality  with  foreigners  in  their 
social  circle  at  Honolulu ;  nor  is  that  circle  disparaged  by  the 
association,  for  in  the  lighter  graces  of  &shionable  life,  music, 
the  dance,  sprightly  conversation,  and  pleasing  deportment,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  at  the  private  entertainments  and  pub- 
lic assemblies  I  attended,  to  have  selected  amoQg  their  Caucas- 
ian sisters  more  attractive  examples  of  these  than  were  presented 
by  some  of  ^^fm/rer  specimens  of  Hawaiian  belles. 

Churches  are  sufEidently  numerous,  and  worshippers  profess 
as  diversified  belief,  and  maintain  their  opinions  wiUi  an  inten- 
sity of  bigotry  and  bad  logic,  conformable  with  the  example  of 
the  teachers  who  train  them.  But  of  religion  m  these  islands 
sometMng  may  be  said  when  other  opportunities  shall  have  been 
afforded  to  obtain  full  and  satisfactory  information.  The  royal 
fiunily  have  a  preference  for  the  profession  of  faith  and  the  rit- 
uaHsm  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  at  their  instance  a 
^  Bishop  of  that  Oiiurch,  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Victoria, 
was  sent  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1862  formally  to  establish 
and  "  further  the  good  work  of  the  English  mission."  This  has 
been  the  cause  of  a  most  extraordinary  manifestation  of  jealousy 
and  ill  temper  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  who  in  a 
recent  book  (1864)  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  designates  it  "  a 
breach  of  that  courtesy  which  is  due  from  one  Christian  body 
to  another,"  and  charges  ftirther  that  "  in  the  hour  of  their  vic- 
tory a  body  of  professed  allies  comes  to  us  from  the  land  of  our 
&thers,  with  the  evident  intent,  if  it  be  possible,  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  field."  Eeally  such  contracted  feelings  are  un- 
worthy of  the  professed  objects  of  the  enterprise  in  which  the 
Rev.  Secretary  boasts  of  having  been  long  engaged. 
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The  royal  palace  ecareelj  deserves  the  name.  It  is  a  plain 
but  commodious  bnilding,  the  chief  material  being  the  ooral 
rock  which  borders  the  seashore.  The  grounds  are  ample, 
adorned  with  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  snbstantiallj  en- 
closed, and  guarded  by  sentinels  in  showy  uniforms. 

A  monument  of  the  king's  good  taste  and  liberality,  as  wdl 
as  of  his  humane  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  is  a 
large,  admirably  planned,  and  well-conducted  hospital,  in  which 
gratuitous  accommodation  and  medical  attendance  are  fnmidied 
to  those  whom  poverty  and  disease  have  made  fit  objects  of  symr 
pathy  and  care.  The  Government  buildings,  whether  national 
or  municipal,  deserve  no  special  notice. 

A  principal  object  of  natural  curiosity  on  this  island,  is  the 
P(di — a  precipice  from  six  to  seven  miles  from  Honolulu,  at  the 
north  end  of  a  vast  gorge  of  the  central  mountain  chain  which 
traverses  the  island  from  east  to  west  throughout  nearly  its 
whole  extent  The  traveller  may  make  the  trip  on  foot  or 
horseback — ^the  latter  being  preferable  unless  he  is  a  good  pedes- 
trian. Leaving  the  city  in  a  northerly  direction  the  Kuuanu 
valley  is  soon  entered,  the  ascent  of  which  fit>m  its  southern  ex- 
panded embouchure,  at  first  gradual,  soon  becomes  steep ;  while 
the  sloping  foot-hiUs  nearer  the  plain  on  which  Honolulu  stands, 
become  lost  in  the  nearly  perpendicular  mountain  heights, 
whidi,  as  the  Pali  is  approached,  encroach  upon  the  rapidly- 
narrowing  pass  like  giant  walls,  covered  with  all  shades  of 
shrubbery  and  wild  grass,  that  preserve  a  perpetual  verdure 
from  the  ceaseless  distillation  of  the  clouds  always  hovering 
about  the  lofty  summits  overhanging  the  valley. 

The  pretty  villas  of  foreign  residents  that  stud  the  wider 
part  of  Kuuanu  valley  nearer  the  city,  give  place  beyond  to  the 
grass  huts  of  natives,  past  whose  doors  mountain  rivulets 
hasten  with  merry  note,  giving  welcome  tribute  to  groves  of 
Koa,  Tutui,  Hibiscus,  and  Lauhala,  sparsely  scattered  along  the 
way ;  and  to  the  simple  and  patient  people,  who  desire  no 
sweeter  beverage,  and  who  by  little  artificial  canals  divert  them 
from  their  course  to  water  their  sunken  beds  of  taro^  returning 
them  again  to  their  natural  channels  to  be  similarly  used  by 
each  successive  cultivator  of  that  indigenous  plant,  which  is 
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both  bread  and  meat  to  the  HawaiiaB.  Small  cascades  occa- 
sionally seek  the  admiration  of  the  passer-by ;  while  one  water- 
faHy  that  of  SeahtiamoOy  of  more  pretension  than  the  rest,  chal- 
lenges the  ascursionist  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  off  to  come  and 
look  at  it  tumble  from  a  perpendicular  rock  of  fifty  feet  height, 
into  a  pebbly  basin  beneatiL  The  road  becoming  narrower 
and  rougher,  finally  leads  to  a  rocky  ledge,  turning  round  which 
to  the  right,  a  scene  alike  beautiful  and  grand  is  so  suddenly 
brought  into  view  as  to  excite  mingled  awe  and  admiration. 
Standing  upon  a  small  volcanic  rock  plateau,  the  trade-wind 
rushing  through  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  it  is 
approached,  with  a  fierceness  that  endangers  his  foothold,  the 
spectator  sees  so  near  that  his  brain  grows  dizzy  at  the  sight,  a 
fearful  precipice — ^known  on  this  island  as  the  Paii — of  six  hun- 
dred feet  nearly  perpendicular  height  fi*om  the  plain  at  its  foot ; 
the  latter  falling  gradually  as  it  stretches  away  to  the  north 
many  miles  even  to  the  ocean,  so  as  to  give  the  Pali  an  elevation 
above  the  searlevel  of  eleven  hundred  feet. 

The  picture  beyond  is  placidly  beautiful.  Sward  and  hil- 
lock, grove  and  streamlet,  hamlet  and  pathway,  nature's  wild- 
ness  and  man's  culture,  blend  in  tranquil  harmony,  and  present 
a  landscape  of  rare  attracticms;  enclosed  to  the  south  by  a  cres- 
centic  sweep  of  the  mountain  chain ;  and  far  seaward  as  it  soft- 
ens in  the  distance,  limited  by  a  changeful  edging  of  snowy  foam, 
that  touches  the  dim  outline  with  a  new  and  fadeless  charm. 
And  then,  as  if  nature  designed  to  startle  man  by  her  contrasted 
creations,  gazing  upward  he  beholds  overlooking  even  his  own 
elevated  standpoint  the  frowning  peak  of  Kimahtumm^  proud 
and  unbending,  as  when  first  the  central  fires  lifted  it  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  to  bathe  its  brow  eternally  in  the 
trade-wind's  misty  breath.  And  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nar- 
row gorge,  the  pointed  basaltic  rock  shaft,  Nv/ucmu,  nearly 
rivalling  Konahuanui  in  magnitude,  and  surpassing  it  in  stem 
and  stately  grandeur,  looks  scornfully  too  on  the  tranquil  valley 
of  Kolau,  and  as  the  blast  howls  through  the  wild  defile  at  their 
feet  they  seem  thus  to  give  utterance  to  their  contempt  of  its 
humility. 

A  rough,  circuitous,  and  steep  path,  along  the  face  of  the 
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diff  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pali,  is  the  avenae  of  oommtimcatioii 
with  the  district  beyond  the  precipice.  Over  this  the  natives  pass 
to  market  with  the  products  of  Kolan,  principallj  carried  in 
huge  calabashes  swung  in  netting  from  the  ends  of  a  shoulder 
pole.  The  existence  of  this  pathway,  in  the  opinion  of  some  par- 
sons, refutes  the  tradition,  commonly  believed,  that  it  was  over 
the  precipice  of  the  Pali  that  many  warriors  of  this  island  were 
driven,  and  thus  perished,  after  their  defeat  in  a  battle  which 
was  fought  near  the  cascade  of  Keahuamoo  for  independence, 
against  their  invader  Kamehameha  the  Great  But  it  is  alto- 
gether reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  might  thus  have  per- 
ished in  the  confusion  and  panic  of  a  general  rout,  from  the 
crowding  of  persons  in  the  narrow  pass  and  on  the  small  plateau 
of  the  Pali,  all  of  whom  could  not  escape  by  one  steep  and  con- 
tracted pathway. 

The  unvarying  Borean  blast  that  bursts  through  the  nanx)W 
gorge  formed  by  the  riven  mountain  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  height,  and  sweeps  down  the  Nuuanu  valley  to  temper  the 
tropieal  heate  of  the  capital,  together  with  the  daOy  recurring 
showers  which  cover  with  perennial  v^ure  that  valley  and  the 
mountain  heights,  are  phenomena  suggestive  of  inquiry,  and 
may  be  accoimted  for  by  the  northeast  trade-wind  finding  itself 
hemmed  within  the  vast  crescent  formed  by  the  northern  face 
of  the  mountain  chain,  which  thus  becomes  an  expanded  funnel 
to  gather  and  direct  the  steady  gale  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane 
through  the  contracted  neck  of  the  Pali  pass ;  the  condensa- 
tion of  moisture  drank  by  the  trade-winds  in  their  long  ocean 
passage,  being  due  in  part  as  well  to  partial  compression  with- 
in the  northern  arc  of  the  mountain,  incident  to  impeded 
escape,  as  to  contact  with  the  colder  objects  of  an  elevated 
r^on. 

The  Hand  of  the  Creator,  among  thesp  everlasting  records 
of  His  power,  paints  day  by  day  with  the  sunbeam  on  tJie  show- 
er, the  arc  of  His  Covenant  of' Mercy.  How  happy  the  native 
race,  fast  passing  away  before  the  malign  agencies  directed  by 
their  more  powerful  fellow-man,  if  they  can  see  in  this  symbol 
the  promise  of  a  more  blissful  destiny  hereafter !  Then  will 
they,  as  they  gaze  in  wonder  and  devotion  at  its  imperishable 
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radiance,  seek  to  preserve  in  the  retirement  of  nature,  away 
from  the  hannts  of  civilized  nice,  their  simple  and  unvitiated 
habits.  And  as  they  cultivate  the  verdant  plain  below  they  will 
recognize  in  its  productiveness  the  goodness  of  Him  who  planted 
their  land  with  abundance ;  and  behold  there  also  the  proofs  of 
His  power  and  design  in  the  miniature  mountains  scattered 
broadcast,  evidently  the  remains  of  those  cones  of  eruption  often 
seen  in  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes,  sometimes  disappearing, 
but  finally  becoming  monuments  of  previous  phenomena, 
when  other  outlets  occur  and  the  elements  of  destruction  cease 
to  overthrow  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  plain  between 
the  Pali  and  the  ocean  was  once  an  immense  crater,  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  circumference,  the  southern  semicircular  rim  of 
which  only  is  now  y^hlelihe  northern  having  been  destroyed 
by  unrecognized  agencies,  and  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea 
that  now  rolls  its  surf  above  the  sunken  ruins. 

In  years  gone  by  the  whole  seashore  of  Oahu  was  an  unre- 
stricted bathing-place,  where  the  guileless  islanders  sported  in 
the  surf,  seeking  health  and  vigor  from  the  alluring  waves. 
Modem  ministers  of  religion,  assuming,  often  as  unfortunately 
as  gratuitously,  to  interpret  and  enforce  modem  civilization,  now 
wielding  a  power  wrested  from  the  ancient  Hawaiian  priesthood, 
have  tahodd  the  universal  custom,  and  proclaim  the  sin  of  ablu- 
tion— except  according  to  the  gregarious  usages  of  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  consequently  the  tropical  island  of  Oahu  has  now 
its  duly  appointed  bathing  season^  and  its  duly  assigned  bathing- 
place.  Waikiki — ^interpreted  ypoutmg  waJier^  from  the  rollicking 
breakers'  feathery  foam — about  three  miles  eastward  of  Honolulu, 
is  the  renowned  spot  at  which  its  dusky  denizens  "  do  congre- 
gate," when  dust  and  dirt  have  sufficiently  accumulated,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  code,  to  make  a  general  washing  appro- 
priate. A  drive  over  a  good  road  through  surburbs  of  grass  huts, 
among  taro  patches,  and  across  salt  marshes  that  might  by 
moderate  enterprisa  and  industry  be  converted  into  productive 
rice  fields,  soon  brings  the  visitor  to  a  cocoa-nut  grove,  within 
and  beyond  which,  on  the  seashore,  are  the  cottages  for  the 
acconmiodation  of  the  bathers,  who  provide  themselves  with 
bed  and  board  in  the  abs^ce  of  hotels — ^a  lucky  necessity  for 
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those  who  need  dietetic  reetrictioiis  and  renovatioii,  rather  tlian 
the  poisonous  pandering  to  the  palate  of  these  modem  caravan- 
saries.  Kearlj  three  miles  east  of  Waikiki  and  beyond  the  old 
native  village  of  the  same  name,  projects  the  bold  promont(»ry 
of  Diamond  Head — ^the  Hawaiian  Leahi — among  the  most  con 
spicuons  and  distinctive  objects  of  this  island,  and  once  seen 
by  the  mariner  remaining  an  unforgotten  landmark.  Dia- 
mond Head  is  an  extinct  crater,  about  a  thousand  feet'  above 
the  Sea  at  its  highest  point,  and  may  be  asc^ided  by  any  one  of 
moderate  strength  and  perseverance.  A  volcanic  pit,  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  probably  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter, 
is  found  at  its  top,  lined  with  v^etation,  except  at  the  middle, 
where  a  small  firewater  lake  is  formed. 

A  ride  round  the  Head  enables  the  excursionist  to  see  its 
massive  buttresses,  and  the  deep  channels  of  its  ancient  lava 
streams ;  and  scattered  about  its  foot  beds  of  volcanic  rock  min- 
gled confusedly  with  coral,  forming  a  barrier  to  the  encroaching 
sea,  the  tides  of  which,  however,  flow  among  the  gigantic  firag- 
ments,  uttering  their  hoarse  song  of  triumph  over  its  long  sinoe 
extinguished  fires. 

Off  the  eastern  face  of  the  headland,  in  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore, beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  high  water,  an  imm^ise 
trench  is  found,  in  which  lie  innumerable  human  bones  piled  in 
indiscriminate  confusion,  and  in  every  degree  of  disorganization ; 
some  few  of  them  being  perfect  in  structure,  and  bleached  by 
the  sun,  where  disinterred  by  the  northeast  wind,  forming  inter- 
esting  ethnological  specimens.  Are  these  the  remains  of  the 
victims  of  war  in  the  earlier  battles  of  Kamehameha,  who  landed 
at  Wiakiki,  and  Kalanikupule,  the  king  of  Oahu,  for  the  {>os- 
session  of  this  island  ?  Or  do  they  mark  the  resting-place  away 
from  the  homes  of  the  panic^tricken  people,  of  thousands  who 
were  suddenly  swept  away  by  some  epidemic  pestilence? 

Further  along  the  shore,  the  few  hamlets  of  WaiaZcie  are 
seen  nestled  in  a  pretty  grove.  And  a  sho^  distance  beyond, 
the  grass  huts  of  Wmalupe  cluster  near  the  high  lull  of  Mauna 
Loa,  from  the  southern  foot  of  which  a  ridge  extends  still  far- 
ther southwardly  to  the  bold  and  lofty  cape  named  Coco  Seady 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Waialae,  of  which 
Diamond  Head,  already  described,  forms  the  western. 
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Betuming  to  Honolnla  across  the  ridge  which  unites 'Dia- 
mond Head  with  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  seeing  nature  in  her  rugged  garb  of  crumbling 
scoria,  shapeless  porphyry,  and  basaltic  boulder,  in  strange  and 
perplexing  contiguity.  It  is  a  mantle  of  mysterious  texture, 
coyering  the  probably  yet  unstable  crust  beneath,  and  may  well 
deserve  the  investigations  of  those  who  seek  in  such  testimonials 
the  revelations  of  Nature.  The  lover  of  panoramic  display  may 
also  from  this  elevation  behold  unfolded  around  him  a  scene  of 
rare  variety,  and  of  wondrous  beauty  and  sublimity.  To  the  east, 
the  dimpled  waters  of  Waialae  Bay  seerti  joyful  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  embracing  shore  which  throws  its  verdant  arms 
around,  that  tempests  may  "  not  visit  them  too  roughly.''  To 
the  north  the  verdure-clothed  mountains  look  out  from  the  misty 
cowls  that  wrap  their  lofty  heads,  gazing  as  if  in  pride  upon  the 
bold  Leahi  in  the  south,  planting  his  fearless  foot  against  the 
sea,  defiant  of  its  power,  while  far  away  the  waves  roll  on  their 
countless  battalions,  tossing  their  "  spouting  water "  over  coral 
barricades,  and  retiring  to  renew  again  the  ceaseless  assault ; 
and  to  the  west,  beyond  an  outspread  plain  of  man's  adornment, 
Honolulu,  mellowed  into  queenly  beauty  in  the  distance,  is  seen 
to  rest  agai^^  the  shadowy  mountains  of  Waianae,  behind 
which,  as  I  beheld  the  enchanting  scene,  the  sun  was  sinking  to 
its  rest,  clad  in  a  gorgeous  livery  of  clouds. 

.  Having  crossed  Telegraph  Eidge,  so  called  because  it  is  the 
signal  station  of  vessels  approaching  Honolulu  from  the  east, 
the  valley  of  Manoa  was  seen  to  the  right,  slumbering  in  the 
deep  shade  of  forest  green,  emulous  of  the  rich  emerald  of  the 
mantled  earth,  over  which  the  crystal  water  was  weaving  a  web 
of  streamlets,  whose  limpid  tribute  gave  to  the  spot  a  fresh  and 
lasting  charm.  A  footspur  of  Tantalus  Hill  seeks  ineffectually 
to  bar  the  entrance  to  Manoa's  gratefrd  shades  and  inviting  sol- 
itudes. Happily  these  are  open  to  the  wearied  pupils  of  Oahu 
Collie  at  Punahou,  established  in  1842  as  a  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  missionaries  only,  but  subsequently,  in  1848,  enlarged 
fyr  the  accommodation  of  others,  both  foreigners  and  natives, 
and  finally  in  1866  chartered  by  tiie  Hawaiian  Government  as 
a  college.    The  buildings,  plain  but  comfortable,  and  grounds 
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neatly  kept  and  cultivated  in  shrubbery  and  flowers,  lie  near 
Tantdl/aa  Hill,  a  spot  no  doubt  deemed  well  chosen  by  some 
who  tread  the  academic  groves  at  its  foot,  and  who,  despite  their 
efforts  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  knowledge,  find,  like  that  myfli- 
ical  personage,  the  refreshing  draught  ever  to  retire  from  reach. 
The  course  of  instruction  takes  a  wide  range  for  a  school  so 
recently  organized,  and  the  pupils  exhibited  excellent  attain- 
ments ait  a  public  examination  held  during  my  visit.  Both  boys 
and  girls  are  educated  at  this  college,  separate  buildings  being 
provided  for  their  accommodati<9n.  But  a  striking  difference  is 
observable  between  the  white  and  Hawaiian  children,  the  for- 
mer in  general  having  the  wasted  physique  and  thoughtful 
countenance  of  close  study,  mind  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
body ;  while  the  latter  looked  cheerftil,  healthy,  and  fiilly  devel- 
oped. By  and  bye,  as  the  pressure  of  discipline  is  brought  to 
bear  on  them  more  forcibly,  the  artificialities  and  restrictions  of 
a  false  system  of  training  will  hurry  them,  too,  along  the  path 
of  destruction  crowded  by  their  unhappy  race,  since  puritanism 
first  undertook  to  enforce  its  harsh  and  uncompromising  decrees. 
Once  during  the  torture  of  the  public  exhibition,  when  the  men- 
tal cords  seemed  to  quiver  and  crack  with  tension,  a  calisth^c 
interlude  relieved  the  strain,  and  showed  that  the  graceful  girls, 
who  went  through  their  changeful  drill  and  mancBUvre,  with 
Zouave-like  precision,  to  the  varying  music  of  their  own  voices, 
both  grave  and  gay,  had  in  their  hearts  a  fountain  of  happiness 
and  joy,  whose  sparkling  flow  it  were  wickedness  to  restrain. 
And  long  will  "  a  sigh  in  the  lieart,"  of  which  little  Nell's  en- 
chanting melody  told  the  plaintive  tale,  linger  with  the  stranger 
who  on  that  day  had  awakened  within  him  slumbering  and  sa- 
cred memories.  It  comes  alike  of  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
health,  of  mistaken  morals,  and  of  an  austere  and  absurd  relig- 
ionism, to  bind  the  young  by  a  rigid  formulary  of  thought  and 
manners,  that  fetters  or  destroys  every  impulse  implanted  by 
beneficent  nature  for  its  own  wise  purposes.  Neither  measured 
movement  nor  sauntering  is  exercise,  any  more  than  loafing  is 
work,  or  fancy  dreaming  is  thought.  Yet  exercise  is  essential 
to  well-developed  forms,  bright  eyes,  clear  complexions,  active 
limbs,  sound  lungs,  and  a  healthy  and  vigorous  brain,  as  well  as 
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to  cheerM  Bpirits.  It  is  exercise  the  yotmg  need  and  must 
liaye,  if  they  are  to  fiilfil  the  nobler  destiny  awaiting  them ;  the 
exercise  of  all  youthful  creatures  of  whatever  kind,  free,  unre- 
strained, gleesome,  and  intense.  And  he  whose  great  privil^e 
it  is  to  shape  for  manhood  and  womanhood  the  beings  who  are 
to  redeem  the  obligations  of  their  creation — he  who  burdens  a 
sensitive,  aspiring,  and  intelligent  mind,  vrith  the  cares  of  an 
afflicted  and  feeble  frame,  through  narrow  and  erroneow  views 
of  religious  duty,  commits  a  fi^ud  upon  his  fellow-creature,  and 
violates  a  natural  right. 

The  last  object  of  interest  on  the  route  of  my  returp,  as  it 
Mras  also  the  first  on  my  leaving  Honolulu  in  the  morning,  is 
Pxmch-Bowl  Hill,  a  more  expressive  than  elegant  name  for  the 
Hawaiian  PuaJii.  It  is  an  extinct  crater,  somewhat  east  by 
north  of  the  town,  and  in  its  suburbs.  It  is  not  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  high,  and  is  easUy  ascended  at  its  less  precipitous 
side.  A  concavity  occupies  the  top,  having  a  diameter  of  nearly 
a  half  mile,  the  decomposing  lava  and  earlier  vegetable  forma- 
tions affording  sufficient  soil  for  pasturage,  on  wldch  goats  and 
cattle  were  seen  browsing,  happily  insensible  that  Pimch-Bowl 
might,  like  some  other  well-known  craters,  suddenly  become  the 
recipient  of  ingredients  too  hot  for  a  refreshing  beverage.  TJiis 
hill  was  once  the  site  of  a  fortification  intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital ;  the  position  is  a  commanding  one,  and  by  mod- 
em military  engineering  and  a  large  expenditure  of  treasure, 
could  be  made  impregnable  from  the  sea.  A  few  old  and  indif- 
ferently mounted  cannon  are  all  that  remain  of  its  equipment, 
and  these  seem  to  be  preserved  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saluting 
foreign  men-o'-war  coming  into  the  harbor,  and  for  occasional 
salvos  in  honor  of  Hawaiian  royalty. 
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Thb  object  of  my  visit  to  Honolulu  being  accomplished, 
duty  forbade  the  gratification  of  a  wish  to  linger  longer  among 
the  attractions  of  this  politicallj  chief  island  of  the  group,  and 
in  a  commercial  sense,  as  before  stated,  its  most  important,  for 
it  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  great  whaling  fleet  of  the  Pacific, 
which  in  the  palmy  days  of  whaling  was  sometinies  represented 
in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  by  more  than  one  hundred  vessels, 
valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  ten  miUions  of  dollars,  riding  at 
anchor  within  its  protecting  reef.  Such  prosperity,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  Aiture,  although  Oahu  may  re- 
tain its  relative  commercial  importance,  for  the  rapidly-dimin- 
ishing "  catch  "  of  whales,  owing  fb  their  disappearance  from 
the  seaman's  favorite  fishing  grounds,  together  with  the  growth 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  opening  of  other  Pacific  ports,  are 
working  revolutions  in  trade,  and  affording  depots  of  supply  and 
transshipment  that  cannot  fail  to  operate  disadvantageously  upon 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  Hawauan  Islands,  so  far  at  least  as 
relates  to  this  particular  source  of  their  prosperity. 

Leaving  Eauai  to  the  northwest,  an  island  of  great  salubrity 
and  agricultural  capacity,  the  first  in  the  order  of  creation  of 
this  group,  as  it  was  also  the  first  in  that  of  modem  discovery, 
we  steered  in  the  little  Hawaiian  steamer  ^^  Xilauea"  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Honolulu,  bound  for  Lahaina,  another  port  at  which 
the  United  States  have  a  resident  consul.    The  king  was  aboard 
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with  Bome  of  his  courtiers,  on  their  way  to  another  part  of  his 
dominions,  where,  in  accordance  with  nsage,  he  |)roposed  to 
spend  a  part  of  the  summer.  Puahi  thundered  its  farewell,  re- 
peated long  and  lond  in  the  echoing  cayems  of  Eonahnanni, 
while  the  crowd  of  natives  on  the  pier  sent  after  their  beloved 
monarch  the  boisterous  tokens  of  their  devotion.  The  TnTig 
^imself  seemed  touched  by  their  attachment,  and  as  he  waved 
his  hand  in  adieu,  ennobled  his  sovereignty  by  the  undisguised 
tenderness  of  human  nature.  Both  in  his  official  and  personal 
relations,  Eamehameha  lY.  shows  much  intelligence  on  gen- 
eral subjects ;  and  while  preserving  at  all  times  a  becomii;ig  dig- 
nity, his  manners  in  social  life  are  characterized  by  a  wioning 
yet  always  courteous  affability. 

Fading  in  the  distance  as  we  bore  away  to  the  eastward, 
Oahu  looked  like  an  emerald  set  upon  the  heaving  bosom  of  the 
ocean ;  and  as  the  sad  strain  of  a  fellow-passenger  floated  on  the 
breeze  to  mingle  with  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  sea,  it  gave 
a  sense  of  mournful  reality  to  the  poet's  inspiration — 

'^  Still  the  blue  wave  danced  around  me 

'Mid  the  sunbeam's  jocund  smile, 
*  Still  the  air  breathed  balmy  summer 
Wafted  from  that  happy  isle ; 
When  some  hand  the  strain  awaken'd 

Of  my  own,  my  native  shore, 
Then  'twas  first  I  wept  Oh !  Nazos, 
That  I  ne'e^  should  see  thee  more." 

Kight  closed  in  upon  us  before  entering  the  channel  between 
the  islands  of  Molokai  and  Lanai,  so  that  nothing  of  them  was 
seen  but  their  dim  outlines,  as  the  Kilauea  rolled  and  pitched 
through  a  sea,  roughened  by  a  northeaster  coming  fiercely 
through  the  Molokai-Maui  passage.  But  no  disappointment 
was  felt  at  the  deprivation  when,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours, 
we  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Lahaina  at  daybreak,  and 
looked  back  at  the  former,  stiQ  in  view,  presenting  no  special 
features  of  interest ;  and  the  latter,  whose  look  of  tame  sterility 
might  well  account  for  its  almost  total  depopulation.  It  is  the 
presence  of  these  islands  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  of  Kahoolawe 
still  fiirther  of^  to  the  southeast,  that  liUtkes  the  roadstead  out- 
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Bide  of  the  reef  a  safe  anchorage ;  except  when  winds  and  seas 
come  nnnsnally  strong  from  the  nndefended  sonth,  when  vessels 
have  some  difficulty  in  holding  on. 

Lahaina  is  celebrated  for  her  fearless  and  skilfbl  watermen, 
who  besiege  every  newly-arrived  craft  with  offers  of  service,  and 
put  passengers  ashore  either  in  a  canoe  or  a  whale-boat,  and  over 
the  crested  breakers  or  through  a  narrow  channel  of  the  ree^ 
According  to  the  spot  at  which  a  -landing  is  desired.  While 
riding  in  conscious  security  upon  the  curving  swells,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  melody  of  the  natives'  vowelled  language,  which 

'*  Sounds  as  if  it  had  been  writ  on  satin 

With  syllables  that  breathe  of  the  sweet  south, 
And  gentle  liquids  flowing  all  so  pat  in 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  unconth," 

the  stranger  cannot  fail  to  have  the  charm  of  his  inmiediate  sur- 
roundings heightened  by  the  scene  he  is  approaching.  Xearer 
to  him  stretches  the  bright  seashore  edged  with  rippling  foam ; 
the  quaint  hamlets  of  the  islanders  with  interspersed  buildings 
of  more  modem  style,  dotting  a  higher  level,  seeking  the  south 
wind's  daily  tribute  that  cools  the  tropic  sultrinqps.  Coooanut, 
plantain,  banana,  breadfruit,  tutui,  koa,  and  lauhala  trees,  are  scat- 
tered through  the  town,  and  cluster  in  groves  beyond,  tempering 
with  gratefdl  shade  the  unclouded  sunlight  of  a  level  plain  ex- 
tending to  the  green  foot-hills  of  the  interior  highlands  of  the 
island ;  while  the  hist  lift  their  steep  and  scraggy  brows  to  catch 
the  welcome  vapors  of  the  "  trades,''  and  quench  the  thirst  of 
the  green  valleys  that  deck  their  rugged  sides.  Many  and 
magnificent  are  the  revelations  of  natural  scenery,  in  which  the 
stupendous  and  the  lowly  commingle  in  harmony,  presented  by 
these  insular  sportings  of  volcanic  power. 

Lahaina  and  its  adjoining  district  have  a  'population  of 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred,  the  proportion  of  foreigners 
being  less  than  at  Honolulu.  The  island  of  Maui,  of  which  it  is 
the  chief  town,  is  forty-eight  miles  long  and  thirty  miles  Ibroad, 
and  is  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  eighteen  thcWand. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  running  pbarallel 
with  the  shore — a  few  cross  streets,  being  avenues  of  oonamuni- 


cation  vith  the  conntry,  having  but  few  hooEes  apon  them,  and 
Boon  d^nerating  into  m^ed  lanes,  strewn  thickly,  as  well  as 
feoced,  hy  lava  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes ;  while  the  streets 
themselves,  marvellously  paved  with  an  nnknown  depth  of  reddish 
dost,  wotdd  constrain  the  utterance  of  Hamlet  by  tlie  white 
resident,  when  regarding  his  Hawaiian  neighbor — "  to  this  com* 
plezion  we  must  come  at  last " — were  it  not  for  the  Inxoiy  of  a 
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breaker-bath  gratuitously  brought  to  his  threshold  by  beneficent 
nature. 

To  the  stranger  strolling  through  the  environs  of  Lahaina 
the  acknowledged  fact  becomes  confirmed,  that  this  formerly 
prosperous  seaport  is  on  the  decline.  Dilapidated  houses  and 
fences,  neglected  taro  patches,  abandoned  premises  and  banana 
orchards,  neglected  sugar-cane  fields,  and  a  general  return  to 
the  wildness  and  waste  of  tropical  vegetation,  meet  him  in  what- 
soever direction  he  may  go  ;  to  show  that  demand  has  ceased, 
and  that  labor,  no  longer  rewarded  for  its  toil  by  the  whalers 
who  formerly  sought  supplies  and  the  facilities  of  transshipment 
at  this  port,  has  lapsed  into  a  neglect  and  indifiference  coming 
of  the  consciousness  that  a  half  acre  taro  patch,  well  lined  with 
beaten  day  to  make  it  water  tight,  will  furnish  food  enough  for  a 
family  of  five  or  six  persons  with  an  expenditure  of  hut  two  Jwutb 
^ort  per  week^  including  the  time  consumed  in  preparing  the 
poL  When  commerce  has  failed  to  stimulate  production,  excite 
and  direct  industry,  and  develop  the  usual  beneficial  results — 
accompanied  unhappily  with  their  evils  too — of  contact  with 
civilization,  mere  religious  missionary  enterprise  addressing 
itself  to  the  idealities  of  human  nature,  has  done  little  else  than 
substitute  one  form  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  for  another, 
although  it  loudly  proclaims  the  praises  of  its  beneficent  achieve- 
ments, which  the  disinterested,  close,  and  candid  observer  here, 
fails  to  realize.  Practical  virtue  rather  than  theoretical,  and  a 
religionism  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  man's  condition 
here  and  thus  affording  the  sole  promise  of  happiness  hereafter, 
and  that,  iDustrated  by  example  as  well  as  taught  by  precept, 
must  form  the  foimdation  of  any  rational  hope  of  benefidal 
proselytism. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  the  vine ;  and  the  natural  growth  of  the 
banana  and  bread-finiit,  with  the  cheapness  of  labor  when  not 
oppressive — one  dollar  per  week  for  a  man,  and  half  that  sum  - 
for  a  boy,  who  fiimish  their  own  food  consisting  of  poi — offer 
strong  temptations  of  residence  to  the  possessor  of  a  small  in- 
come. And  to  the  valetudinarian,  especially  if  afflicted  with  pul- 
monary disease,  these  are  increased  by  the  trivial  deviations  of 
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temperature ;  the  highest  mea/n  Umperatmrfi  of  an  entire  year^ 
as  ehown  by  a  carefully  kept  meteorological  table,  having  been 
83i**  Fahrenheit,  while  the  lowest  was  66^ — ^the  mean  variation 
being  thus  seen  to  have  been  hut  17i®  through  aU  seasons — a 
deviation  from  absolute  uniformity  yiw  less  for  the  whole  yeoi/r^ 
than  frequently  occurs  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  on  a 
smgle  day.  Perhaps,  however,  the  contrast  of  climate  between 
the  two  countries  will  appear  more  striking,  by  presenting  the 
annual  variation  17^**  of  this  island,  in  opposition  to  that  corrir 
men  in  the  States — from  zero  to  hlood-heai. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  extremes  of  temperature  at  Hono- 
lulu are  certainly  not  greater  than  they  are  at  Lahaina ;  while 
during  one  year,  a  meteorological  table  published  by  R.  C. 
Wyllie,  Minister  of  Foreign  Eolations,  shows  that  the  variation 
at  the  former  place  was  less  than  the  above  mentioned.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  the  changes  of  temperature  are 
more  sudden  at  Honolulu  than  at  Lahaina,  induced  by  the  gusts 
of  wind  which  frequently  reach  the  city  by  the  Nuuanu  Valley 
from  the  gap  of  the  Pali,  charged  too  as  they  often  are  with 
mist  or  rain.  This  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  in  making  a 
choice  of  residence  for  h^lth  by  those  of  extreme  sensibility  tp 
even  slight  vicissitudes. 

It  is  probable  that  ere  long  these  islands  will  become  places 
of  resort  for  invalids  from  the  rigors  and  vicissitudes  of  an  Ameri- 
can climate.  Indeed  th^  lives  of  many  have  already  been  pre- 
served by  a  residence  in  their  genial  atmosphere ;  *and  some 
were  met  with  whom  no  temptations  of  social  rank,  political 
position,  and  accumulated  wealth  at  home ;  no  seductions  of 
continental  pleasure,  fashion,  and  refinement,  could  allure  from 
the  balmy  airs  and  the  delicious  physical  existence  of  these  ely- 
sian  islands. 

The  appearance,  habits,  and  dress  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Lahaina  resemble  those  of  the  Honolulans.  Those  most  fre- 
quently in  contact  with  foreigners  imitate  partially  their  usages ; 
most  of  them,  however,  fcling  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers. 
Happily  these  are  inexpensive ;  an  almost  gratuitous  repast  is 
spread  for  them  by  creative  bounty,  and  the  simplicities  of  cos- 
tume, or  none  at  all,  suffice  for  the  exigencies  of  weather ;  a 
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cotton  slip  i&  a  woiQan's  abundant  wardrobe,  and  breeches  are  a 
snperflnitj  when  the  absence  of  imperions  fordgners  leaves  the 
wearing  of  a  tapa  (bark  cloth)  maro,  a  sufficient  observance  of 
the  modesty  of  nature. 

It  is  well  that  the -Christian  duty  divinely  incTilcated  "'I 
was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,"  is  practically  observed  here, 
otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  publicans,  the  visitor  would  txre 
badly.  The  citizens  generally,  both  foreigners  and  natives^  are 
found  willing  and  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  all  respectably  accredited  travellers.  An  Engliah- 
man,  now  a  Hawaiian  citizen  and  judge  of  this  district,  po- 
litely tendered  to  me  the  hospitalities  of  his  house,  and  I  am 
yidebted  to  him  for  many  attentions  and  much  information. 
But  the  claims  of  nationality  made  me  the  guest  of  a  fellow- 
countryman,  and  here,  as  at  Honolulu,  with  a  noble-minded 
Yirginian,  I  am  made  to  realize  the  fact  that  in  distant  lands 
the  ties  of  a  c6mmon  coxmtry  are  synonymous  with  a  bond  of 
brotherhood.  My  apartments  are  in  the  palace  of  the  former 
Queen  Keopuolani,  standing  on  the  seashore  in  a  grove  of  shade 
trees,  and  looking  out  upon  the  breakers  as  they  lift  their  white 
crests  above  the  coral  reef,  and  roll  their  flowing  tide  within,  to 
form  a  fitting  bath,  formerly  for  the  queen  and  her  maidens, 
and  now  for  one  who,  however  much  they  and  their  people  may 
have  been  traduced  by  the  designing,  uncharitable,  and  vainglo- 
rious, believes  that  ihey  have  been  "  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning." 

The  palace  may  be  described  iis  a  specimen  of  the  better  clafis 
of  native  houses.  It  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  square,  and  buHt 
of  strong  round  posts  several  inches  in  diameter,  ai^d  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  planted  in  the  ground  three  feet  apart,  and  indin- 
.  ing  very  slightly  inward.  The  upper  cijncave  ends  of  these  re- 
ceive horizontaUy-placed  timbers,  and  on  these  rest  rafters,  form- 
ing the  frame  of  a  high-pitched  roof^  the  posts,  beams,  and  raftr 
ers  being  lashed  together,  and  the  latter  to  the  ridgepole  of  the 
roof,  which  rests  on  two  or  three  stronger  and  taller  posts,  in 
the  middle  of  the  building,  by  ropes  and  twine  of  twisted  oo- 
coanut  fibre,  vines,  and  tough  grasses.  Small  poles  represent- 
ing lathing,  are  similarly  tied  crosswise  the  posts  and  rafters,  to 
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the  ontside  of  wWch  are  secured  large  banana  leaves,  that  serve 
as  a  rude  wall-paper,  and  then  eight  or  ten  inches  thickness 
of  thatching,  formed  of  pandanns  or  sngar  cane  leaves,  or  bun- 
dled or  plaited  grass,  for  walls  and  roofing.  In  front,  the 
thatched  roof  is  made  to  project  over  the  doorway,  and  being 
supported  by  columns  of  small  undressed  tree  trunks,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  rustic  portico.  Stripped  of  its  thatching, 
my  residence  would  look  from  the  interior  like  a  huge  bird-cage ; 
In  its  completeness  it  resembles  on  the  outside  an  architectural 
hay-rick.  Since  the  palace  passed  into  the  possession  of  foreign 
plebeians  it  has  been  modernized^  three  apartments  being  par- 
titioned off,  having  as  many  windows,  and  it  can  likewise  boast 
the  luxuries  of  floor,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads.  When  shel- 
tering sovereignty  the  necessary  domestic  economy  demanded 
but  one  large  room,  and  the  mat-covered  earth  sufficed  for  sit- 
ting, eating,  and  sleeping.  To  Hawaiian  royalty  of  the  past, 
lulled  by  the  song  of  the  melodious  sea,  there  were  needed  "  no 
perfumed  chambers  nor  canopies  of  costly  state,"  and  its  lowly 
couch  gave  a  blissftd  rest  unknown  to  him  of  England,  who 
righing  Badd, 

ft 

"  Uneasy  Ilea  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.'* 

But  the  same  even  tenor  of  content  and  obliviousness  of  ill 
are  not  the  realities  of  the  present  day.  The  ceaseless  moan  of 
the  surf  as  it  rolls  its  fitftil  tide  over  coral  beds,  and  whispers 
sighs  upon  the  golden  strand,  seems  in  the  silence  of  the  mid- 
night hour,  when  sleepless  memory  calls  up  the  traditions  of  the  ' 
Hawaiian,  and  justice  weighs  the  deeds  of  his  fellow-man,  like  a 
plaintive  wail  of  the  gentle  and  confiding  natives,  because  of 
conscious  degradation,  and  for  the  independence  and  happiness 
fast  passing  away  before  foreign  aggressions,  innovations,  and 
constrained  customs  not  adapted  to  their  wants,  nor  promotive 
of  their  enjoyments.  Impartial  observers  are  saddened  by  the 
reflection  tiiat  the  missionary  has  given  them  no  equivalent  for 
.  their  deprivations,  and  for  the  promiscuous  evils  of  which  they 
have  been  made  the  victims  by  the  vangua/rd  of  civilization,  too 
commonly  the  vxyrst  of  iarbarismSj  because  of  its  commingled 
power  and  wicked  disregard  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.    The 
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test  of  excellence  is  in  the  result  of  effort  Are  the  natives 
purer  and  happier,  more  truthful,  industrious,  honest,  hospita- 
ble, prosperous ;  have  they  increased  in  number  and  in  good 
works  since  the  advent  of  the  white  man  t  Or  are  they  not 
simply  more  subservient  to  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  crafty  and 
avaricious  foreigner ;  more  deceitful,  mere  formalists  in  religion 
to  deceive  the  preacher  and  acquire  influence  through  his  favor, 
perseverance,  and  adroitness  ?  Are  they  not  disappearing  before 
a  moral  pestilence  as  destructive  as  the  plague,  and  which  has 
brought  in  its  train  as  grievous  physical  evils  ?  The  aflBrmative 
of  these  questions  is  painfully  true.  If  the  depopulation  of 
these  islands  to  the  content  of  fov/r-jifthM  since  their  dieooveiyy 
and,  under  the  operation  of  like  causes,  the  probable  exterminor 
turn  of  the  remamder  in  tiie  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  a 
consequent  abolition  of  paganism,  are  to  be  regarded  as  proofi 
of  proselytism  and  redemption  from  habits  and  customs  fearftdly 
and  extravagantly  pictured  to  horrify  Christendom,  certainly 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  their  profane  confreres  must 
be  regarded  as  having  proved  eminentiy  successftd. 

Although  an  abimdance  of  sawed  lumber  is  now  brought  to 
these  islands  from  Oregon,  and  used  by  foreigners  for  building 
purposes,  yet  the  natives  prefer  grass  huts,  conmionly,  however, 
of  less  size  and  more  simple  structure  than  the  queen's  house 
above  described,  the  kitchen  consisting  of  the  capacious  outside 
and  a  cook-stove  of  heated  stones. 

Foreigners,  both  at  Honolulu  and  Lahaina,  are  abundantly 
supplied  at  small  cost  with  vegetables  by  natives,  who  daily 
bring  to  the  houses  in  large  calabashes,  bananas,  melons,  plan- 
tains,  potatoes,  figs,  grapes^  taro,  and  even  poi  for  those  who 
fancy  finger-dipping  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country. 

A  school  at  Lahainaluna,  two  miles  from  Lahaina,  for  tbe 
education  of  native  boys,  is  said  to  be  in  successful  operation. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  manual  labor  plan,  as  well  to  assist  in 
the  support  of  the  institution,  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge 
and  habits  of  industrial  employments. 

There  is  at  this  port,  and  also  at  the  capital,  a  hospital  for 
distressed  and  destitute  American  seamen.  Into  the  condition 
and  .management  of  these,  and  of  those  on  the  west  coast  of 
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South  America,  my  commission  required  me  to  examine.  There 
is  one  other  yet  to  be  visited,  which  is  an  acknowledged  excep- 
tion to  the  practice  of  frauds  and  abuses  prevalent  elsewhere, 
and  the  investigation  and  correction  of  which  have  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  Government.  Probably  the  history  of  no  com- 
mercial nation  furnishes  such  gross  examples  of  violated  duty 
as  is  presented  by  the  United  States  consular  administration  of 
the  Tdief  trti6t  at  the  above  places ;  a  fact  the  more  disgraceful 
because  the  humane  intentions  of  Congress  are  endangered 
thereby.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  consider  the  remote,  aa  well 
as  the  proximate  causes  of  this  official  malfeasance;  and  the 
acknowledgment  is  demanded  by  candor,  that  the  prevalent 
practice  of  appointing  incompetent  persons  to  consulates,  and 
the  system  of  indiscriminate  rotation  in  office,  which  seems  to 
have  become  incorporated  with  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs, are  the  probable  and  chief  causes  of  the  evil. 

The  British  and  French  Governments,  and  I  am  informed 
the  Sardinian  also,  exact  especial  requirements  for  the  consular 
office.  Knowledge  of  general  commerce  and  commercial  law, 
clerical  qualifications,  and  acquaintance  with  the  language  of 
the  nation  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  as  well  as  grammatical 
accuracy  in  his  own,  are,  toficether  with  assured  sood  character, 
TiecesBa^  pre-r^ufaites  for  the  consular  office,  after  having 
served  a  prescribed  term  as  consul's  clerk.  And  when  once 
appointed  to  consulates  of  inferior  rank  and  importance,  the 
certainty  of  retention  and  promotion  in  office  are  held  out  as 
incentiTes  to  official  improvement,  industry,  and  integrity. 
Thus  these  countries,  in  justly  rewarding  merit,  secure  to  them- 
selves competent  and  faithful  service. 

It  is  the  opposite  of  this  usage,  the  appointment  of  United 
States  consuls  without  reference  to  special  qualifications,  and 
too  often  despite  recognized  incapacity,  questionable  character, 
and  immoral  habits,  that  leads  to  the  defective  and  discreditable 
perfprmance  of  duty.  Further,  the  periodical  removal  of  these 
officers  merely  to  reward  clamorous  partisans,  invites  to  all  pos- 
sible appropriations  of  forbidden  pay  and  perquisites  of  office, 
and  leads  to  a  system  of  bribery  on  tiie  part  of  subordinate  em- 
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ploy^B,  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  wages  of  diflhonesly  fix)m 
exorbitant  receipts. 

And  in  proportion  to  the  brevity  of  the  oflSdal  term,  and 
the  distance  from  supervision,  has  been  the  recklessness  of  offi- 
cial delinquency.  The  door  once  opened  by  a  predecessor  to 
saccessM  peculation  without  detection  and  punishment,  his 
successor  having  no  hope  of  reward  for  fidelity  in  expected  re- 
tention beyond  his  four  years  of  appointment,  imitates  the  exam- 
ple that  has  been  set  him,  and  seeks  to  realize  as  speedily  as 
possible  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  &e  future. 
A  result  correspondent  to  that  commonly  witnessed  in  South 
American  republics,  consequent  on  frequently  recurring  revo- 
lutions and  official  changes  incident  thereto;  each  successive 
band  of  rulers,  harpies  of  the  State  and  creatures  of  a  day,  in- 
dulging in  the  grossest  abuses,  frauds,  and  peculations. 

The  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  years  since,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  consular  pupils,  indicates  the  opinion  tihien 
entertained  by  the  members  of  that  branch  of  the  Government, 
that  a  suitable  education  was  a  necessary  pre-requisite  for  the 
office  of  consul.  And  the  excellent  regulations  relating  to  con- 
sular pupils  contained  in  the  "  Manual  for  Consuls,"  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  importance  attached  by  the  framers  of  that  code  to 
a  proper  education  of  candidates  for  that  office. 

Unfortunately  no  appropriation  has  at  any  time  been  made 
by  Congress  for  fulfilling  the  law  so  wisely  enacted,  and  hence 
the  benefits  to  the  country,  of  yrhich  it  gave  promise,  have  not 
been  realized.  It  is  not  the  promulgation  of  an  opinion  through 
legislative  enactment  alone,  however  indisputably  sound,  tliat 
will  secure  practical  benefits.  And  a  sense  of  duty  will  compel 
me  to  say  in  a  final  report,  that  imless  legislative  and  executive 
action  go  hand  in  hand,  to  the  end  that  the  country  may  secure 
the  services  of  honest,  capable,  and  faithful  agents,  any  abstract 
plan  of  service  which  may  be  proposed,  of  efficient  and  econom- 
ical relief  of  distressed  and  destitute  American  seamen,  will  fall 
short  of  the  objects  designed  by  the  Dq)artment  of  State  in 
instituting  the  investigation  with  which  I  have  been  charged. 

The  question  to  some  may  seem  absurd — ^Is  political  liberty 
compatible  with  good  government  ?    Yet  foreign  experiences,  as 
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well  as  some  at  home,  the  recollections  of  which  are  hj  no 
means  calculated  to  strengthen  democratic  faith,  frequently  ob- 
trude the  inquiry.  The  sister  republics  of  the  South,  who  have 
with  us  entered  on  the  work  of  asserting  and  maintaining  pop- 
ular rights,  are  perpetually  distracted  With  revolutions,  entailing 
upon  them  evils,  than  which  no  monarchical  despotism  could 
inflict  greater.  The  specialty  of  service  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment abroad,  coming  under  my  examination,  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  who  have  knowledge  of  what  is  passing,  become  synony- 
mous with  a  system  of  licensed  plundering  and  stupid  blunder- 
ing ;  while  the  tendency  at  home,  in  the  general  and  local  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  is  to  deterioration,  ignorance,  and 
corruption.  This  avowal  will  be  thought  by  the  time-serving, 
impolitic,  and  may  be  denounced  by  demagogues  as  unpatriotic. 
It  is  at  least  consistent  with  v/prigkt  prmoiple,  at  all  times  a 
nobler  motive  of  action  than  policy^  and  as  to  pcntHotism^  the 
fearless  expression  of  truOi,  in  regard  to  national  evils  is  among 
the  best  proofe  of  it. 

It  is  certainly  a  mortifying  consciousness  that  our  country- 
men have  so  far  degenerated  since  the  days  of  their  fathers,  who 
gave  them  both  liberty  and  law,  as  well  as  example  how  to  per- 
petuate them.  And  it  is  perhaps  because  of  departure  from 
professed  principles  of  political  faith  and  virtue,  and  a  resort  to 
despicable  and  degrading  expedients,  that  the  ignorant  masses 
might  be  used  for  the  attainment  of  party  triumphs,  that  this 
lamentable  state  of  things  has  b^en  brought  about.  For  when 
the  unenlightened  multitude  are  taught,  as  they  have  been,  by 
their  superiors  in  knowledge,  that,  trick  is  a  warrantable,  and 
often  a  surer  means  of  success  than  truth,  cunning  better  than 
consistency,  policy  than  principle,  and  even  violence  than  vir- 
tue, and  that  these  concessions  are  made  to  them  as  possessors 
of  numerical  power,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  lesson,  and 
thus  become,  through  demagogues  catering  to  their  low  instincts, 
dictators  of  the  fature  destiny  of  the  country.  Leaders  of  par- 
ties who  can  find  a  merit  in  a  coffin  hand-bill,  hickory  tree, 
sledge-hammer,  hard-cider  barrel,  log  cabin,  or  Uncle  Tom'a 
cabin,  must  expect  eventually  to  realize  theii^  level  with  the 
agrarian  mob  to  whom  such  arguments  are  addressed ;  .and,  in 
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the  general  scramble  for  place,  and  its  honors  and  profits,  thej 
should  not  be  surprised  if  muscle  triumphed  over  mind. 

And  this  result  has  been  hastened  in  the  United  States  by 
the  culpable  indifference  to  passing  events  which  are  shaping 
the  future  life  of  the  nation,  of  the  misnamed  conserratiye 
classes  of  the  people,  whose  devotion  to  the  accumulation  of 
money — truly  when  government  springs  from  the  people,  the 
"  mammon  of  unrighteousness " — and  the  inglorious  ease  and 
selfish  indulgences  which  come  of  it,  has  been  so  deadening 
that  it  seems  as  if  they  would  not  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  an  interest  in  the  politicid  condition  of  the  country,  and 
should  participate  in  a  jealous  supervision  and  control  of  its  gov- 
ernment, untQ  it  may  be  too  late  to  avoid  their  virtual  if  not 
absolute  disfranchisement. 

Not  only  do  the  festering  elements  of  political  and  social 
disorganization,  at  work  among  the  uninformed  native  popula- 
tion, and  even  better  educated  fanatics,  yet  slaves  of  passion, 
prejudice,  and  impulse,  require  it,  but  the  onward  flood  of  rabid 
republicanism  from  abroad,  the  foreign  refase  radicalism,  long 
pent  up  and  once  set  free,  submissive  to  no  restraints  of  reason, 
acknowledging  no  deference  for  constitutional  obligations,  im- 
periously demands  of  the  more  enlightened,  reflective,  and  dis- 
creet citizens,  the  exercise  of  those  conservative  duties  necessary 
to  hold  in  check  the  spirit  of  destructivism  seeking  to  set  aside 
the  precepts  of  the  wise  and  the  inculcations  of  history.  And 
if  the  duty  shall  not  be  ftdfilled,  the  United  States  will  proba- 
bly soon  learn,  that  by  urging  too  far  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  by  pushing  to  excess  a  single  principle  irrespective 
of  correlative  duties,  however  true  in  itself^  and  however  valua- 
ble its  wise  application,  conclusions  may  follow  which  will 
amount  to  the  overthrow  of  the  principle  itself,  and  thus  tyranny 
be  made  to  trample  on  popular  rights. 

Once  more  in  the  periods  of  time  the  experiment  of  demo- 
cratic government  is  being  tried.    We  of  America  must  ^(par 
our  individual  share  of  responsibility  connected  with  it, 
withhold  neither  action  nor  testimony  bearing  on  the  questionT 
However  mortifying  then  the  confession,  it  must  under  the  obli- 
gations of  truth  and  candor  be  made,  that  it  has  been  my  mis- 
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fortime  to  have  presented  constantly  recnmng  proo&  of  national 
degeneracy,  in  the  low  state  of  morals,  manners,  and  capacity 
of  American  officials  abroad ;  and  nnless  the  causes  leading  to 
this  and  other  like  evils,  coming  of  a  flagrant  system  of  politi- 
cal levelling,  and  disregard  of  nndeniable  distinctions  and  the 
incnlcations  of  duty  and  wisdom,  shall  be  reformed,  the  page  of 
history  will  probably  soon  record  another  decline  and  fall  of  a 
a  great  nation. 


t 


CHAPTER     XXXI7. 

TOTAQS  TO  HILO,  ULUPALAKUA,  Tf  AT.KAiTAT.f^  MOLOKIMI,  AND  KAHOOLAWl — ^DTCERIMBnLAK 
GQIKNEL — ISLAND  OF  HAWAn — ^EAWAIHAI — ^HAWAIIANS  ORIGINATED  THEIR  OWN  BS> 
UOIOUB  RSrOBMATION — ^VAILUBB  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES  IN  DIRSOnNO  IT^— BOLD 
BKABROBE  OF  HAMAJniA — ^WAIAKSA  BAT — ^HARBOR  AND  TOWN  OF  HILO— MAUNA  K£A 
— ^MAUNA  LOA. 

The  rosy  dawn  of  an  unclouded  suinmer  ihoming  revealed 
the  steamer  Kilauea  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Lahaina, 
awaiting  passengers  for  BBlo  and  intermediate  ports.  Going 
aboard  at  8  a,  m.,  but  few  cabin  passengers  were  found,  all  for- 
eigners, except  two,  who  were  Hawaiians  of  noble  rank.  The 
deckrload  of  natives  was  numerous,  perhaps  two  hundred,  from 
infancy  to  premature  decrepitude ;  the  former  not  in  the  usual 
proportion  to  adult  age,  as  observed  on  other  occasions,  for  the 
connubial  relation  is  less  fruitful  than  before  the  advent  of  civ- 
ilization,  an*  the  latter  has  not  given  the  natives  the  knowledge 
and  the  means  of  care  of  ofepring. 

Partial  observers  say  that  the  fewness  of  children  is  owing 
to  the  use  of  abortives,  and  to  improper  violence  in  aid  of  ac- 
couchement. If  these  practices  were  of  native  origin,  like  eflfects 
should  have  sprung  from  like  causes,  and  these  islands  would 
have  been  depopulated  long  since ;  and  if  of  modem  introduc- 
tion, it  becomes  a  rational  and  just  inquiry  before  indulging  in 
harsh  censure,  how  far  may  the  teachings  of  strong-minded 
women  of  our  day,  and  of  itinerant  lecturers  to  ladies  exclu- 
sively, on  the  laws  of  life  and  reproduction,  and  their  regula- 
tion, have  been  deemed  worthy  of  propagation  among  the 
heathen,  with  the  other  articles  of  faith  and  practice  taught  by 
zealous  disciples  of  the  school  of  progress  ?  It  will  scarcely  be 
admitted  by  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  rapid  revolutions 
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of  the  "  hub  of  the  universe "  and  its  radiating  spokes,  that 
Hawaii  has  travelled  faster  than  New  England.  The  school- 
master is  proclaimed  to  be  abroad,  and  the  schoolmistress,  too, 
and  it  is  boastfully  asked  who  furnishes  them  ?  None  will  deny 
"  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them/'  Anatomy  is  no  longer 
a  mystery ;  the  hand  of  maiden  modesty,  forgetful  of  the  primal 
law,  lifts  the  veil  of  its  nakedness,  that  by  the  familiar  use  of 
virtue  it  may  become  fashioned  into  nature  itself.  Alas  I  for 
the  purity  of  virtue  taught  in  the  school  of  a  model  artist. 
Physiological  law,  too,  has  become  common  law,  so  that  physi- 
cians, stai  clinging  to  the  ancient  ethics  of  their  profession,  are 
often  made  to  blush  from  indignant  shame,  at  questions  repug- 
Bant  alike  to  delicacy  and  morals ;  and  yet,  with  the  possession 
of  forbidden  knowledge,  America  ahows  no  sign  offing 
childless. 

The  above  charges  against  the  Hawaiians,  as  a  nation,  I 
have  the  authority  of  many  fair-minded  foreign  residents  for 
saying  are  slanders,  whatever  individual  exceptions,  as  in  the 
case  of  others,  may  have  occurred  to  give  cx)lor  to  them.  There 
are  other  causes  in  operation  to  produce  barrenness,  diminish 
births,  and  hurry  prematurely  to  the  grave  those  who  are  bom, 
about  which  intelligent  resident  physicians  agree.  The  most 
common  among  these  is  that  scourge  of  lust,  to  which  the 
islanders  were  strangers  until  introduced  among  them  by  the 
pioneers  of  civilization,  as  if  to  clear  a  path  for  the  readier  in- 
gress of  another  race ;  and  ^vhich,  in  their  ignorance  of  reme- 
dies, cursed  them,  and  has  continued  to  curse  their  children's 
children  to  the  present  generation,  sapping  the  foundations  of 
health,  poisoning  the  fountains  of  procreation,  and  interrupting 
its  processes  if  b^un.  Along  with  this  may  be  mentioned,  as 
destructive  of  infantile  life,  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  for- 
merly unknown  in  the  islands,  or  of  which  there  are  no  tradi- 
tions; a  growing  disregard  of  the  preservative  instincts  of  race, 
under  a  conviction  of  increasing  national  degradation  and  sub- 
jection to  foreign  impositions ;  and  a  want  of  suitable  hygienic 
and  strictly  medical  provision,  against  the  ravages  of  diseases 
brought  to  their  shores  by  others,  and  of  which  they  have  no 
knowledge.    Hence  it  is  unjust  to  cast  upon  these  hapless  peo- 
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pie  reproaches,  dne  rather  to  the  self-righteous  intnidera  among 
them,  always  prone  to  "  behold  the  mote  in  their  brother's  eye, 
but  consider  not  the  beam  in  their  own." 

Our  deck-passenger  companions  of  voyage  are  natives,  and 
the  majority  of  these  are  loafers,  who  having  re^dized  a  dollar — 
the  unvarying  fare,  for  such  freight — ^by  the  sale  of  pig  or  poultry 
which  has  grown  to  their  hand  without  the  labor  of  production, 
spend  it  in  the  habitual  luxury  of  idleness,  or  of  passive  motion, 
calculating  upon  unbought  fish  and  poi  enough  to  preserve  ani- 
mal existence,  when  landed  at  the  end  of  their  money's  worth 
of  traveL  These  are  literally  deck-ipBasengers,  and  have  none  pf 
the  comforts  or  conveniences  furnished  for  such  on  the  California 
steamers.  The  deck  is  their  bench,  board,  and  bed ;  on  it  they 
sit,  eat,  and  sleep.  Small  is  the  spot  allotted  to  those  who  pay 
the  cabin  fare  of  eight  dollars  from  Lahaina  to  Hilo,  certainly 
not  large  enough  to  "  turn  your  partner."  Calabashes  of  food 
and  water,  with  a  miscellaneous  mixture  of  humanity,  a  few 
flashily  bedizzened  with  ribbons  and  bugles,  others  prouder  of 
natural  charms,  monopolized  the  remainder  of  the  deck  so 
entirely  that  the  hand-rail  was  the  bridge  of  transit  fore 
and  aft. 

Coasting  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  island  of  Maui  we 
soon  passed  from  under  the  lee  of  the  western  highlands,  and 
across  the  mouth  of  the  watery  inlet  that  nearly  divides  the  low 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  middle  of  the  island,  which  unites 
the  smaller  west  district  to  the  larger,  known  as  East  Maui.  As 
the  mariner  hugs  the  southern  shore  of  East  Maui,  he  again  finds 
the  mountains  shutting  off  the  northeast  trade-wind,  and  plac- 
ing him,  when  without  the  aid  of  steam,  at  the  mercy  of  calms, 
currents,  and  swells.  And  here,  if  weather-bound,  the  impover- 
ished looking  little  village  of  Uhcpalahia  will  receive  him,  off 
which  the  steamer  stops  to  land  passengers  destined  for  that 
neighborhood  and  for  the  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  Saleor 
kola — ^house  of  the  sun — seen  rising  behind  and  above  the  vil- 
lage to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  two  hundred  feet ;  its  extinct 
crater  having  a  circumference  of  nearly  thirty-five  mUes,  hold- 
ing within  its  concavity  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet 
depth,  cones  of  seorisB  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet 
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high,  and  in  it  London  might  be  buried  entire,  while  St.  Paul's 
steeple  would  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Passing  TJlupalakua  and  leaving  the  rocky  islet  of  Molokini 
to  the  southwest,  and  farther  off  in  the  same  direction  the  island 
of  Kahoolawe,  used  as  a  sheep  and  goat  range  by  the  present 
worthy  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  we  bore  away  southeasterly 
across  the  channel  between  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Hawaii. 
This  may  be  considered  the  Pacific  counterpart  of  the  English 
channel.  The  northeast  trades  blowing  between  these  islands  as 
through  a  funnel,  and  glancing  from  their  respective  highlands, 
becoming  fitfril  and  baffing,  aided  by  changeful  currents  and  a 
swaggering  swell  for  which  these  passages  are  noted,  cause  short 
chop  seas,  rough  and  boxing,  well  calculated  to  test  the  powers 
of  endurance  of  even  veteran  seamen.  The  right  kind  of  a  sea 
and  the  right  kind  of  a  craft,  are  the  necessary  provocatives  of 
sea-sickness,  and  one  is  apt  to  find  them  after  long  seeking. 
Our  captain  said  that  many  an  "  old  salt "  who  had  belted  the 
globe,  finally  paid  tribute  to  Neptune  in  passing  this  part  of  his 
dominion  in  our  jumping  Jenny  of  a  steamer,  which  is  always 
out  of  time  to  the  ocean  polka,  and  keeps  bobbing  up  and  down 
like  a  fishing-cork  in  a  wind  ripple ;  and  twisting,  wriggling, 
and  rolling,  in  incalculable  variations.  But  for  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  this  interinsular  navigation  would  be  attended  with 
great  hardships  to  seamen  compelled  to  keep  the  deck  on  sailing 
vessels.  Storm,  sleet,  and  snow,  would  be  cheerless  accompani- 
ments to  the  roughness  and  deliiy  in  beating  about  these 
channels. 

Closing  in  under  the  lee  of  Hawaii  we  coasted  its  west  shore 
southerly  twenty  miles  more  pleasantly,  and  by  moonlight 
entered  the  little  bay  of  Kwmaihae^  to  land  freight  and  passen- 
gers at  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  rare  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  nearly  full  moon  peering  from  behind  a  fleecy 
cloud,  like  beauty  from  its  silvery  veil  tossed  aside  by  the 
capricious  breeze,  and  crowning  with  softened  effulgence  the 
smnmit  of  Ma/ana  Hucilalai  in  the  background,  lifted  ten  thou- 
sand feet  to  meet  the  radiant  gift.  While  scattered  lights  of  the' 
villagers,  who  were  startled  by  the  shrill  signal  of  the  steamer, 
threw  their  long  rays  upon  the  shaded  shore-bound  waters,  as  if 
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in  rivalrj  of  the  moonlit  biUows  in  the  clear  offing,  that  danced 
in  pride  and  joy  of  the  sublimity  that  looked  down  npon 
them. 

Betuming  on  onr  track  daring  the  night,  we  found  ourselves 
at  sunrise  next  moring  doubling  Kohala  Point — ^the  north  cape 
of  Hawaii — and  having  landed  some  of  the  live  cargo  at  the 
town  of  Honoipu,  the  steamer  bore  away  east  by  south  with  the 
island  fiill  in  view,  grass  huts,  and  stone-endosed  patches  of 
land  rarely  under  cultivation,  being  seen  bordering  the  rocky 
beach;  but  beyond,  the  country  is  without  houses,  and  shows 
none  of  the  usual  signs  of  agriculture.  Stone  landmarks  and 
walls,  and  dilapidated  foundations  of  houses,  were  seen  with 
a  good  glass,  far  inland ;  but  the  once  numerous  inhabitants 
have  disappeared  before,  what,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  us 
now,  truth  requires  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  desclaMon  cf 
cwUization  ;  but  which  a  more  enlightened,  pure,  and  mercifial, 
a  less  selfish  and  pharisaical  future,  will  probably  regard  as 
proof  of  a  iarbarUm,  more  fruitfiil  of  evil  to  its  unhappy  vic- 
tims than  that  under  which  they  increased  and  multiplied.  The 
population  of  these  islands,  estimated  by  Captain  Cook  in  1779  at 
four  hxmdred  thousand,  and  cx)rroborated  by  other  voyagers,  the 
accounts  of  old  natives  and  the  indications  of  the  coxmtry,  was 
found,  by  the  census  of  1860,  to  have  been  reduced  to  sixty-nine 
thousand  eight  hundred.  And  even  if  the  opinion  of  the 
American  historian  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  be  correct,  that  the 
estimate  of  their  discoverer  was  "  vague,"  and  that  one  of 
"  three  hundred  thousand  would  have  been  nearer  to  the  truth," 
still  the  ravages  of  contact  with  so-called  civilization,  have  been 
well  calculated  to  checik  farther  self-glorification,  and  teach  a 
lesson  of  humility ;  especially  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  extraor- 
dinary missionary  efforts  from  the  year  1820,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  computed  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  thousand,  have 
not  contributed  to  arrest  the  withering  blight  of  an  arrogant, 
but  pernicious  and  false  philanthropy,  stimulated  rather  by 
lust  of  conquest,  power,  and  profit,  than  by  a  disinterested  love 
of  fellow-men,  and  fast  hurrying  the  Hawaiians  to  de- 
struction. 

It  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  the  duty  of  uprooting  hea- 
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thenism  does  not  require  an  extermination  of  the  heathen. 
Neither  is  it  imperative,  nor  the  most  successM  means  of  incul- 
cating religious  truth,  intolerantly  to  denounce  and  tyrannically 
prohibit  usages  not  incompatible  with  it,  indeed  harmless  in 
themselves,  interwoven  with  national  existence,  adapted  to  the 
fidmple  nature  of  the  people,  and  contributing  to  their  happiness 
and  perpetuity.  The  severity  of  discipline  of  the  Puritan,  in 
domestic  and  social  life,  and  his  rigid  exactions  of  conformity  to 
a  harsh  and  repugnant  religionism,  made  up  of  a  formulary  of 
long  prayers  and  long  faces,  and  an  austere  inculcation  of  un- 
ending penalties,  have  not  assured  the  holiness  of  those  who 
have  drunk  deepest  of  thdir  bitter  waters.  How  then  can  the 
stranger,  even  of  a  false  faith,  be  expected  to  draw  from  such  a 
Dead  Sea  creed  and  practice  the  precious  draught  of  eternal  life  ? 
Better,  far  better  for  him,  had  the  professed  disciples  of  a  new 
dispensation  borne  in  mind  the  divine  precept — "  neither  cir^ 
cumdsion  availeth  any  thing,  nor  undrcumcision,  but  faith 
wMch  worketh  hy  love,^^ 

It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  duty  to  condemn  the  acts  of 
American  missionaries,  especially  in  view  of  the  favorable  opin- 
ion generally  entertained  at  home  of  their  labors,  founded  of 
course  mainly  upon  their  own  representations,  promulged  in 
every  form  of  speech  and  publications,  by  their  sectarian  parti- 
sans ;  accompanied,  too,  at  times  by  a  fdlsome  adulation  as  vio- 
lative of  good  taste,  as  it  is  detrimental  to  their  cause  in  the 
estimation  of  people  of  good  sense.  * 

The  gentleness,  kindness,  charity,  and  excellent  judgment, 
as  well  as  purity  of  life,  of  some  of  these  laborers,  and  the  un- 
questionably upright  motives  of  action  of  others  of  less  modera- 
tion ai^d  prudence,  should  not  preclude  the  expression  of  a  can- 
did opinion  as  to  the  general  means  and  agents  of  r^eneration, 
formed  from  visible  results,  and  fix)m  views  entertained  by 
many  impartial  observers  long  resident  in  the  islands.  The  in- 
terest felt  by  %11  philanthropists  in  the  spread  of  truth  and 
knowledge,  as  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  de- 
mands that  nothing  should  be  withheld  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  f^  to  the  enterprises  undertaken  for  these 
objects.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  without  condemnation  the 
35 
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ecdesiaatical  domination  extensively  exercised  over  the  natives ; 
the  virtual  bondage  in  which  these  are  held  by  those  whose  pro- 
fessed object  it  is  to  confer  benefits.  To  confer  benefits  1  Aye 
— ^but  not  "  without  money  and  without  price."  For  whidi 
"  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  "  are  exacted^  while  "  the 
weightier  matters  of  law,  judgment,  niercy,  cmd  faith''— ^e 
faith  of  the  Apostle  "  shown  by  works'' — are  omitted.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  humanity,  and  assuredly 
of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  to  levy  and  importunately 
collect,  a  tax  on  the  paltry  production,  or  pittance,  of  the  poor 
native,  for  purposes  of  selfish  display  or  accumulation.  Yet 
such  is  the  usage  of  some  missionarieib,  though  under  cover  of  a 
motive  designed  to  sanctify  the  deed.  The  natives  often  express 
disbelief  in  the  sincerity  and  benefit  of  any  scheme  for  their  im- 
provement, associated  with  such  acts.  And  they  sometimes 
shrewdly  suggest,  that  the  contributions  professedly  exacted  of 
them  "  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  love  of  God,"  much 
more  frequently  spread  the  missionary's  table  with  luxuries,  and 
gratify  his  love  of*  fine  house  and  showy  fomitmre ;  while  the 
poor  natives  cmts  taught  to  partake  of  their  primitive  poi,  and 
repose  on  the  ground  floor  of  their  grass  hut,  and  to  offer  thanks 
morning  and  evening  in  "  long  prayers,"  and  "  vain  repetitions 
as  the  heathens  do,"  for  these  merciful  diepensatdons.  Verily 
might  they  be  pardoned  if,  from  sad  experience,  the  victims  of 
such  hypocrisy,  feeling  the  necessity  of  divine  interposition,  also 
prayed  that  HiSy  might  "  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come 
in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves." 

A  perversion  of  truth  is  unhappily  not  an  unusual  resort  of 
those  who  seek  to  magnify  their  works,  and  obtain  an  influence 
and  reward  transcending  desert.  The  Hawaiian  islands,  from 
their  remoteness  from  the  great  centres  of  observation  and  knowl- 
edge, have  afforded  a  ready  theatre  for  mystery  and  misrepre- 
sentation in  religious  matters.  A  conmion  error  pervades  the 
public  mind  of  America — ^how  propagated  it  mig^t  seem  invidi- 
ous to  suggest — ^that  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifices,  the 
taboo  (a  priestly  interdict),  and  idolatry,  among  the  Hawaiians, 
is  due  to  the  labors  of  missionaries.  Whilst  would  be  unjust 
to  detract  from  any  deserved  praise  of  others,  it  would  be 
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equally  wrong  to  Btrengthen  a  delusion  having  its  origin  in  a 
selfishness  unbecoming  the  professed  objects  of  the  missionary 
enterprise,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  humane  in  future  under- 
takings, at  the  same  time  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  with- 
holding from  an  unfortunate  people  the  credit  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  for  a  bold  and  spontaneous  movement  to  arrest. the 
cruelties  and  superstitions  of  barbarism,  and  lift  themselves 
from  degradations  in  which  a  priestly  government,  cunningly 
devised  and  despotically  enforced,  had  sunk  them. 

It  is  a  fact  of  historical  record,  universally  accepted,  that  the 
missionaries  did  not  arrive  in  Hawjdi  untQ  March,  1820.  The 
great  King  Kamehameha  died  nearly  a  year  before  that  time. 
It  is  also  matter  of  history  that  although  he  continued  through 
his  jreign  his  devotions  to  idols,  yet  he  "  acknowledged  their 
worthlessness,  and  doubtless  viewed  the  system  as  a  powerful 
engine  of  government,  more  of  politics  than  piety  mingling  in 
his  later  views.^^  It  is  further  stated  that  "  toward  the  latter 
period  of  his  reign,  a  general  laxness  in  regard  to  the  taboos 
began  to  prevail,"  and  that  "  in  lieu  of  human  victims,  a  sacri- 
fice of  three  hundred  dogs  attended  his  obsequies."  What  shook 
his  faith  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  is  unknown.  Whether 
some  faint  tradition  of  centuries,  telling  of  shipwrecked  stran- 
gers who  worshipped  an  unseen  God,  and  of  which  present  his- 
torians profess  to  have  traced  some  probabilities ;  or  some  word 
dropped,  or  look  or  sign  carelessly  made  by  still  later  tran- 
sient but  profane  visitors  of  the  coast  was  told  to  him,  and  thus 
put  in  motion  the  secret  springs  of  a  inind  of  great  activity  and 
power,  B&  shown  by  the  achievements  of  his  reign ;  or  some  in- 
herent and  mysterious  agency  of  thought  or  spirit  startled  con- 
viction, and  shook  the  foundations  of  the  false  faith  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  in  view  of  well-estab- 
lished facts,  that  the  light  of  truth  had  dawned  upon  him,  al- 
though the  required  policy  of  government,  as  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  mora  enlightened  nations,  veiled  it  from  general  rec- 
ognition. 

And  these  views  are  supported  by  subsequent  events,  for  we 
find  that  those  who  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  received  their 
first  impressions,  if  not  their  matured  opinions  from  him,  his 
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queens  and  his  son  laholiho,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  aft^ 
the  death  of  Eamehameha,  acted  more  defilantlj  of  priestcraft, 
and  after  a  temporary  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  son,  boldly 
renounced  pagan  ceremonies.  Eaahumanu,  the  favorite  queen 
of  the  deceased  sovereign,  in  November,  1819,  cast  aside  the 
idol  of  the  new  king,  Liholiho  making  no  objection ;  and  subse- 
quently the  latter  deliberately  violated  the  sacred  interdict  which 
forbade  the  sexes  feasting  together,  by  seating  himself  at  the 
table  of  the  female  chiefe,  partakmg  of  their  food,  and  directmg 
them  to  do  likewise.  Mr.  Jarves,  in  his  History  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  gives  the  foljowing  description  of  what  ensued : 
"  The  highest  had  set  an  example  which  all  rejoiced  to  follow. 
The  joyftil  shout  arose,  ^  the  taboo  is  broken  1  the  taboo  is  bro- 
ken ! '  Feasts  were  provided  for  all,  at  which  both  sexes  indis- 
criminately indulged.  Orders  were  issued  to  demolish  the 
heiaus,  and  destroy  the  idols ;  temples,  images,  sacred  property, 
and  the  relics  of  ages  were  consumed  in  the  flamed.  The  high 
priest,  Hewahewa,  having  resigned  his  office,  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  torch.  Without  his  cooperation  the  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  old  system  would  have  been  ineffectual  Numbers 
of  his  profession,  joining  in  the  enthusiasm,  followed  his  exam- 
ple. Kaumualii  Jiaving  given  his  sanction,  idolatry  was  forever 
abolished  by  law,  and  the  smoke  of  heathen  sanctuari^  arose 
from  Hawaii  to  Eauai.  All  ithe  islands  uniting  in  a  jubilee  at 
their  deliverance,  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  nation 
without  a  religion." 

Such  was  the  reformation  begun  and  in  progress  in  Hawaii, 
when  on  the  20th  of  the  following  March,  1820,  the  first  mis- 
sionaries  arriyed ;  and  the  historian  proceeds  to  say  inrther  that 
"  the  cheering  intelligence  of  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  and  the 
favorable  condition  of  the  native  for  the  reception  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, reach^  them  that  evening.  Hewahewa  (the  chief  priest) 
was  cordial  in  his  welcome  to  his  ^  Iroiher  prie«t%^  as  he  called 
them.  He  possessed  an  uncommon  liberality  of  mind;  fioe 
TTumths  hefore  he  had  counselled  the  king  to  destroy  the  idols, 
publicly  renounced  heathenism  himself,  and  acknowledged  his 
belief  in  one  Supreme  Being,  and  said  that  he  knew  ^  that  the 
wooden  images  of  our  deities,  carved  by  our  own  hands,  were 
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incapable  of  Bnppljing  our  wants,  but  I  worshipped  them  because 
it  was  the  custom  of  our  fathers ;  they  made  not  the  TccHo  to  grow, 
nor  sent  ns  rain ;  neither  did  they  bestow  life  or  health.  My 
thought  has  always  been — Akahi  waleno  Akna — ^nni  iloka  o  ka- 
lani — tJiere  is  (me  only  Oreat  OoddwMmgmihehem)ensP'^  In 
the  far-off  islands  of  the  sea  this  Hawaiian  priest  believed  with 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  that  the  Lord  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the 
living  God,  and  an  everlasting  King."  And  that  "  the  gods  that 
have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish 
from  the  earth  and  from  under  these  heavens."  Thus,  through 
Christian  testimony,  is  traced  the  downfall  of  heathenism  in  Ha- 
waii, by  an  mherertt  power  of  reformation.  What  the  great  chief- 
tain failed  fully  to  accomplish  himself,  the  surviving  inspirations 
of  his  spirit  did,  through  the  will  of  his  son,  sustained  by  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  woman,  to  whom  the  world  has  often  been 
indebted  for  the  success  of  reformations,  and  aided  by  the  pro- 
phetic counsel  and  countenance  of  one  of  the  purest  representa- 
tives of  priesthood,  from  whose  life  many  of  our  day  might  take 
lessons  of  disinterested  goodness;  one  who,  surrendering  an 
aknost  unlimited  power  with  the  paganism  thus  prostrated,  and 
without  the  aid  of  that  preaching  which  was  "  to*  the  Greeks 
foolishness,"  laid  hold  of  the  great  truth  that  confounded  their 
wisdom,  and  set  at  naught  their  vaunted  philosophy. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  now  becoming  more  extensively 
made  known  through  the  candid  criticism  of  fair  minded  and 
disinterested  persons,  it  may  well  excite  surprise,  and  even  bring 
reproach  on  a  cause  worthy  of  approval  in  itself^  that  the  sup- 
porters and  partisans  of  these  missions  should  have  spread  abroad 
the  error  that  through  them  Hawaiian  paganism  perished ;  and 
that  the  special  agents  of  the  trust  should  have  disingenuously 
countenanced,  by  a  failure  to  correct,  the  perversion  of  truth. 

Giving  to  the  noble  Hawaiians  already  mentioned,  and  to 
those  official  natives  who  cooperated  with  them,  the  exalted 
praise  which  is  their  du^,  for  having  stricken  down  the  heathen 
rites  of  idolatry,  human  sacrifice,  and  the  taboo,  and  which,  by 
the  Government  machinery  of  centralized  power,  they  could 
effectually  and  speedily  do,  the  most  that  can  be  claimed  for 
the  missionaries,  is  their  subsequent  aid  in  trampling  the  ruins 
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in  the  dnBt,  and  giving  direction  to  the  fdtnre  religions  belirf 
of  the  people.  And  surely  this  might  have  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient honor,  if  the  latter  duty  had  been  wisely  and  faithfully 
performed,  in  strict  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  commands  they 
professed  to  obey,  and  the  righteous  precepts  it  was  their  duly 
to  teach.  How  far  their  practice  conformed  to  the  obligations 
of  their  religious  profession,  may,  in  some  other  particulars  than 
those  already  adverted  to,  be  remarked  upon  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time  the  opinion  may  be  expressed,  that  if,  apart  from  tiie 
cardinal  truths  of  religion,  which  cannot  be  moulded  to  suit  the 
diversities  of  man,  the  missionaries  had  adapted  jtheir  system  of 
moral  training,  duty,  relations,  and  pursuits,  more  in  consonance 
with  the  simple  minds,  amiable  disposition,  passive  nature,  and 
innocent  pastimes  of  the  natives ;  and  if  they  had  labored  more 
assiduously  and  successMly  to  control  their  own  countrymen 
who  visited  the  islands  for  commercial  and  maritime  purposes, 
and  used  the  arts,  the  power,  and  the  resources  of  a  superior 
race  to  gratify  an  infamous  licentiousness ;  and  who  sought  by 
every  mode  of  craft  and  corruption  to  cherish  and  strengthen 
their  own  idolatry  of  the  almighty  dollar,  as  repugnant  in  its 
practices  and  damning  in  its  effects  as  that  abolished  idolatry 
of  heathenism,  the  fall  of  which  was  hailed  by  the  shouts  of 
applauding  millions:  if  such  had  been  the  aims  of  mission- 
ary effort,  happier  results,  it  is  believed  by  many  foreigners  res- 
ident in  the  islands,  would  have  been  secured  than  can  now  be 
rightfully  claimed. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  if  Christianity  and  dvilization 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  convertible  terms— expressive  of 
personal  purity  and  a  righteous  performance  of  duty  here,  con- 
templating a  hereafter  of  endless  joy  and  exalted  being.  If  this 
be  conceded,  and  the  deeds  of  the  latter  conform  to  the  known 
precepts  of  the  former,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  "  law  of 
love  which  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,"  and  the  observance  of 
which  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion  proclaimed 
to  be  an  essential  of  goodness  and  celestial  approval,  as  the  sole 
and  imperative  rule  of  action,  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  those 
over  whom  the  modem  spirit  of  progress  has  usurped  controL 

Having  passed  the  district  of  Eohala,  that  of  Hamakua,  to 
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the  southeast,  presented  a  seashore  bluff  of  black,  brown,  and 
gray  laminated  lava  rock,  appearing  porons,  and  washed  into 
caverns  by  the  inceBsant  beating  of  the  waves.  And  BtiU  for- 
ther  in  the  last-named  district  the  coast  is  faced  by  a  rock  of 
more  nniform  dark  color,  of  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
feet  perpendicular  height,  looking  like  an  iron  barrier  against 
which  the  huge  swells  rolled  and  btoke,  flinging  their  spray  high 
into  the  air  to  meet  tihy  waterfalls  leaping  from  their  dizzy 
heights,  and  seeming  like  silver  threads  pencilled  on  the  rocky 
walL  At  Waipio  one  of  these  picturesque  cascades  springs  from 
a  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  back  to  the  maternal  bosom  of 
the  sea,  from  which  in  mantling  clouds  it  had  been  borne  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  bathe  with  genial  showers  the  hoary 
brow  of  Mauna  Kea,  and  break  the  silence  of  shadowy  solitudes 
that  clothe  his  rugged  sides,  with  murmuring  melody  or  shouts 
of  joy,  as  on  it  hurries  to  join  again  the  revehy  of  winds  and 
waves. 

At  the  foot  of  a  steep  bluff  which  divides  the  outlet  of  Wai- 
pio  valley  into  two  parts,  a  la/tge^  towered  missionary  church  has 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation,  I  am  told,  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  families  living  in  the  valley ;  and  on  the  upper  level 
about  three  miles  frirther  to  the  southeast,  is  seen  another  tow- 
ered church,  with  but  three  houses  between  the  two,  and  none 
beyond  the  last  church  that  a  good  telescope  revealed.  What 
these  two  churches  have  been  built  there  for  is  beyond  rational 
conjecture,  unless,  indeed,  as  tel^raphs,  to  notify  the  passing 
voyager  that  the  missionary  is  abroad ;  certainly  a  sufficiently 
well-attested  fact  at  home,  both  by  pulpit  and  press,  as  also  by 
the  ceaseless  calls  for  contributions  in  aid  of  missions  in  foreign 
parts,  which  many  now  think  would  be  better  appropriated  in 
converting  the  citizen  heathens  of  our  own  country.  When  it  is 
considered  that  this  sparsely-populated  district  of  Hamakua — 
one  of  the  six  into  which  the  island  of  Hawaii  is  divided — ^has 
thirteen  churches^  it  will  probably  be  thought  by  many  a  poor 
widow  and  shoeless  child,  who  gave  their  hard-earned  pittance 
for  "  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathens  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,"  that  these  islanders  have  been  superabundantly 
supplied  with  the  means  of  grace,  and  that  it  will  in  ftiture  be 
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wiser  to  be  more  gracious  to  tliemselyes,  and  not  allow  either  a 
one-idea  feiQaticism,  or  the  specious  appeals  of  self-^iterest,  to 
make  them  miserable  about  the  ^^  lost  souls  "  of  those  who,  there 
are  reasons  for  believing,  were  happier,  and  better  too,  before 
than  since  intruders  came  among  them,  to  introduce  diseases 
from  which  they  had  never  suffered,  vices  of  which  they  were 
ignorant,  and  discontent  with  a  form  of  govenmiental  landed 
proprietorship,  adapted  to  their  wants  *and  parental  in  its  char- 
acter, and  which  taught  them  by  precept  and  example  a  provi- 
dent industry,  and  not  to  fail  to  prepare  for  the  wants  of  to- 
morrow by  planting  to-day.  The  indifference  to  cultivating  the 
soil,  the  innumerable  n^lected  taro  patches,  and  abandonmait 
of  cocoanut-tree  planting,  prove  how  unwise  was  the  policy 
hastily  introduced  and  pressed  to  adoption  by  foreigners,  of  re- 
leasing an  unprepared  people  from  the  influence  and  control  of 
their  higher  chiefs,  and  handing  them  over  to  listlessness  and 
indolence;  or  to  a  dependence  on  the  chances  of  subsist^Qoe 
resulting  from  traffic  with  or  employment  by  whalers,  who  have 
for  some  years  found  it  to  their  interest  to  resort  to  these  islands^ 
but  who  may  at  any  time  for  a  like  reason  forsake  them,  con- 
venience or  gaiQ  attracting  them  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  strange 
disappearance  of  whales  from  former  fishing  r^ons,  and  the 
great  fiEicilities  offered  to  shippers  to  seek  the  great  Pacific  port 
of  San  Francisco,  are  already  operating  unfavorably  on  the 
whaling  interests  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  not  every 
change  that  brings  improvement ;  nor  are  the  usages,  the  modes 
of  control,  and  reforms  of  one  race  of  mankind  always  adapted 
to  another  of  different  nature  and  capacities.  It  would  have 
been  wiser,  then,  if  the  few  foreigners  had  duly  weighed  these 
truths,  and  also  that  it  was  the  good  of  the  many,  the  natives, 
which  deserved  the  first  consideration,  and  was  to  be  most  ma- 
terially affected  by  proposed  changes.  Experiments  involving 
a  total  revolution  of  government  and  morals,  and  the  relations 
of  mankind  subject  to  these,  having  no  support  of  experience, 
are  of  doubtftd  propriety.  But  when  these  come  of  specula- 
tions at  variance  with  the  distinctions  of  nature,  and  violative 
of  laws  enacted  by  her,  they  prove  not  merely  hazardous,  but 
sooner  or  later  disastrous  in  their  results.    The  fate  of  the  Ha- 
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waiians  will  probably  exemplify  the  correctnesB  of  this  posi- 
tion. 

Steering  more  southerly  along  the  coast  of  the  district  of 
Hilo  during  the  evening,  at  midnight  we  doubled  Makakanaloa 
Point,  and  again  changed  our  course  to  the  south-southwest, 
passing  up  Wmakea  Bay^  in  extent  from  the  point  above  named 
on  the  north,  to  Leleiwi  Point  on  the  south,  twelve  miles,  and 
from  the  line  of  these  points  on  the  east  to  the  head  of  the  bay 
westwardly,  eight  miles.  It  was  to  this  bay,  known  and  called 
by  the  celebrated  Vancouver,  as  by  the  natives  before  him, 
WaAakea — hroad  water — ^that  the  less  appropriate  personal  name 
of  the  English  navigator  Capt.  Byron  was  given,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  subsequent  visit  to  it  in  the  British  frigate  ^^  Blonde.'' 
This  is  a  cheap  custom  of  transmitting  one's  name,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  deed  deserving  remembrance ;  and  many  a  humble 
headland,  hill,  and  rivulet  would  be  "more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance  "  of  it,  especially  by  English  and 
American  explorers,  who  have  a  ridiculous  fancy  thus  to  apply 
thefr  unmeaning  "harsh,  hissing,  grunting,  guttural"  cogno- 
mens, even  to  the  suppression  often  of  native  ^pellations,  both 
expressive  and  euphonious. 

A  submerged  coral  reef  extends  from  Cocoanut  Island  on 
the  south,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
leaving  a  passage  of  that  width  for  vessels  of  the  great^t 
draught ;  and  there  is  within  the  reef  a  harbor  of  one  and  a 
quarter  by  two  miles  in  extent,  in  which  ships  of  any  size  may 
ride  at  anchor  in  perfect  security.  On  the  west  side,  of  this 
harbor  stands  the  town  of  SUo^  and  on  the  south  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Waiakea,  a  crescentic  beach  bordering  and  lying  between 
them,  on  which  the  breaking  surf  looks  in  the  distance  Uke  a 
fringe  of  frosted  silver. 

The  quaint-looking  thatched  houses,  with  others  more  mod- 
em and  of  tastefrd  design,  having  ample  grounds  and  gardens, 
rise  above  each  other  on  an  inclined  plane  on  which  Hilo  stands, 
embowered  in  tropical  shrubbery  and  trees.  Among  the  latter 
are  the  broad-leaved  banana  and  the  deep-shaded  bread-fruit, 
above  which  the  tall  cocoanut  waves  its  gracefrd  branches,  wel- 
coming, as  I  looked  on  the  beautifrd  picture,  the  first  coming  of 
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the  sweet  sea-breeze  of  the  morning,  whose  genial  breath  cheered 
the  chilled  bad,  and  gave  brighter  bloom  to  the  blossom,  rudelj 
shaken  by  the  cool  night  wind  from  the  mountains.  Hilo  is 
the  gem  of  Hawaii,  and  sublime  is  the  surrounding  in  which 
it  is  set,  when  at  early  dawn  the  coming  voyager  looks  above 
and  beyond  it,  his  eye  resting  on  the  majestic  Maima  Kea^ 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  west^  raising  upward,  13,953  feet, 
its  bold  turrets  defiant  of  storm,  and  its  proud  pinnacles  seeming 
to  pierce  the  lightning's  dwelling-place.  And  when,  turning  to 
the  south  of  west,  he  beholds  tlie  surpassing  dome  of  Mwwna 
Loa^  sixty  miles  distant,  and  having  a  base  diameter  of  like 
extent,  rising  in  grandeur  to  a  height  of  13,760  feet,  illumined 
by  the  coming  sun  yet  below  the  horizon ;  while  hilk  and  val- 
leys are  unrolled  beneath,  clad  in  verdure  of  darker  and  richer 
hue,  from  the  shadow  in  which  they  still  repose. 

It  stands, 
A  mighty  mount — transcendently  sablime. 
The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipped  there, 
In  homage  lingers  on  its  dome  of  snow, 
Gilding  the  radiant  roof  as  if  with  gold; 
And  through  its  strangely  columned  corridors. 
And  o'er  its  yast  volcanic  capitals, 
Shedding  the  glory  of  his  tropic  beams. 
An  everlasting  temple,  thus  it  seems. 
Lifted  above  the  shadowy  earth,  that  spreads 
Before  its  still  unfinished  porticoes 
An  emerald  carpet  for  its  worshippers. 

And  long  and  clear  wiU  also  remain  the  remembrance  of  Mauna 
Kea's  surpassing  ntiajesty,  when,  shortly  after  the  sun  had  risen 
above  the  sea,  gathering  clouds  from  the  northeast  came  rolling 
by,  and  the  grand  old  mountain  in  stately  sovereignty  folded 
them  as  a  mantle  about  his  brawny  shoulders,  and  lifted  his 
cold  brow  above,  botmd  with  snow  and  ice,  that  gleamed  in  the 
golden  sunlight  like  a  burnished  coronet. 

From  witnessing  the  grandeur  of  creation,  to  thoughts  of  the 
Power  of  the  Creator,  is  a  natural  transition ;  and  from  emo- 
tions incident  to  a  human  appreciation  of  these,  I  was  startled 
by  the  summons  to  go  ashore.    Passing  from  the  anchorage  to 
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the  beach  in  a  shore-boat,  I  was  borne  through  the  snrf  on  a 
native's  shonlders,  the  Hawaiian  Government  having  left  Hilo 
withont  wharf  or  mole ;  and  the  town  not  yet  tolerating  a  hotel 
as  a  practical  reflection  on  its  hospitality,  I  was  taken  in  charge 
by  Captain  T.  Spencer,  an  American  resident,  on  whose  gener- 
osity I  can  safely  trust  for  pardon  for  this  mention  of  him ;  and 
who  is  the  impersonation  of  outspoken  opinion,  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  belief  in  the  "  manifest  destiny  "  of  a  country  he 
will  not  forswear  for  local  advantages  of  Hawaiian  allegiance, 
as  some  Americans  have  done  of  more  noisy  and  intolerant 
patriotism. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

mCPERiTUBB— •AQRICULTURAL  FBODUCTIONS  OF  8AWUI— ICIISlOKiJtT  IKTERiaDDOLDro 
IN  POLinCAL  AffrAIBS— BIOOBD  OF  FUBITANISlf — ^MIBSIOK^T  TSTtOLEEASCK  AMD  PIB- 
SBCDTION. 

OcJOUPTiNG  a  commanding  site  with  extensive  gronnds  on 
the  principal  ayenne  of  the  town,  the  hospitable  residence  of 
which  I  became,  unexpectedly  a  guest,  was  found  replete  with 
comforts  and  luxuries.    A  bath  of  extent  and  depth  for  swim- 
ming, to  which  a  mountain  stream  brings  its  crystal  tribute, 
and  verandahs,  on  which  the  refreshing  sea-breeze  never  cease 
to  blow,  except  to  rest  when  cooler  airs  from  the  snowy  heights 
of  Mauna  Kea  come  down  at  night  to  brace  thfe  nerve  of  sleep, 
make  weariness  a  name,  and  cause  forgetfulness  of  being  in  a 
tropical  climate.    My  examination  of  a  carefully  kept  thermo- 
metrical  record  showed  8V  Fahrenheit  to  have  been  the  high^t 
temperature  of,  the  year  in  this  latitude  of  19°  42';  while  65** 
marked  the  lowest  temperature  of  several  years,  that  of  a  well- 
remembered  and  exceptional  cold  day ;  thus,  embracing  this  alto- 
gether unusual  low  temperature,  the  thermometrical  range  has 
been  but  26°.    In  speaking  of  the  climates  of  Honolulu  and 
Lahaina,  statements  were  given  of  the  diversities  of  mean  tem- 
perature at  those  places  respectively.    That  a  comparison  of 
temperature  may  be  fairly  made,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Kooke  showed  the  mcmmit/m  temperature 
of  one  year  at  Honolulu  to  have  been  86°  and  the  minimtMn 
62°,  the  variation  being  24° ;  and  at  Lahaina  a  meteorological 
journal  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  for  a  like  period  87°  as 
the  maadmum  and  61°  as  the  mmi/rmmi  temperature — ^variation 
26°.    Thus  it  is  seen  that  while  the  absolute  extreme  varicxtion 
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of  temperature  is  precisely  alike  at  Hilo  and  Lahaina,  that  at  ' 
Honolulu  is  set  down  at  2°  less — a  difference  undeserving  of 
consideration  as  affecting  the  question  of  comparatiye  advantage 
for  invalids.  The  Pali  hurricanes  which  sometimes  reach  the 
last-named  city,  cauBing  more  sudden  vicissitudes,  are  certainly 
to  be  regarded  as  of  greater  importance ;  and  the  quantity  and 
frequency  of  rain  throughout  the  year  at  Hilo  may  make  a  res- 
idence at  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  more  desirable,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  this  fact  may  bear  upon  the  particular  case.  But  in 
some  other  respects,  and  especially  for  surpassing  loveliness  of 
nature,  Hilo  and  its  vicinity  are  without  a  rival  in  these  islands. 
Verdure  is  the  unchanging  mantle  of  earth — green  of  endless 
shades,  in  grass,  shrub,  vine,  and  tree,  the  chief  adornment, 
gemmed  with  floVers  of  richest  hues. 

A  ride  through  the  adjacent  country  reveals  the  bread  finit, 
bananas  of  the  Hawaiian,  Tahitian,  and  choice  Chinese  species ; 
the  orange,  lime,  pineapple,  cocoanut,  and  guava,  taro  and  ar- 
rowroot, and  also  the  coffee-tree  and  sugar-cane. 

The  coffee-tree,  apparently  hopelessly  destroyed  in  these 
islands  by  a  blight  which  ^rst  appeared  i^  1857,  and  which  the 
Hon.  E.  0.  Wyllie,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  expressed  to 
me  an  apprehension  would  not  recover,  it  was  gratifyiig  to  find 
on  my  arrival  at  the  island  of  Hawaii,  was  presenting  in  many 
instances  a  vigorous  growth  and  an  abnndant  crop  of  berries, 
with  no  sign  of  the  insect  producing  it,  which  had  suddenly 
made  its  appearance.  A  very  intelligent  physician  and  natural- 
ist, Dr.  Smiebrand,  of  Oahu,  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  prob- 
able an 'antagonist  and  more  powerful  insect  would  appear  and 
prey  upon  and  destroy  the  present  insect  causing  the  blight. 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  of  botanists,  and  there  are 
indications  that  it  may  be  realized  on  this  island.  The  Ha- 
waiian coffee  has  a  fine  fiavor,  by  some  thought  to  rival  that  of 
Mocha,  and  to  be  inferior  only  to  the  Tungai  coffee  of  Bolivia. 
Its  successful  cultivation  would  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  sugarKjane  is  of  sure,  rapid,  and  rich  growth,  eight  and 
nine  years  being  here  the  limit  of  its  productiveness ;  a  longer 
time,  however,  it  is  said,  than  on  the  other  islands  of  the  group. 
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There  are  four  sugar  eetates  on  Hawaii,  geyen  on  Maui,  and 
three  on  Eanai,  producing  nearly  five  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
annually,  of  the  finest  quality,  for  home  consumption  and  the 
Califomia  market.  Large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  sugarssane 
planting  are  to  be  had  on  this  Island  at  frora  two  to  five  dollars 
per  acre.  Some  of  these  are  convenient  of  access  to  the  port 
of  Hilo,  a  consideration  of  much  importance  in  a  country  where 
good'  roads,  it  might  almost  be  said  with  truth  roads  of  any 
kind,  are  a  great  desideratum.  Some  of  the  most  fortimate  ad- 
venturers in  this  branch  of  industry  are  Chinese.  It  may  be 
that  their  success  is  due  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  they 
can  obtain  kborers  from  among  their  own  countrymen.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  certain  and  reliable  labor  has  no  doubt 
deterred  others  from  engaging  in  the  business. 

The  district  of  Hilo  is  the  most  fertile  of  this  island,  and 
best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  district,  that  above  the  Wailuku  Eiver,  surpasses  the 
southern  in  both  depth  and  richness  of  soiL  This  river  appears 
to  have  been  the  limit  of  the  later  volcanic  eruptions  from 
Mauna  Loa,  which  oi^  the  eastern  si(^  of  the  island  appear  not 
to  have  passed  north  of  its  bed.  While  the  slumbering,  or  per- 
haps extinct  volcanic  action  of  Mauna  Eea,  has  left  that  r^on 
of  country,  north  of  the  river,  long  undisturbed ;  subject  only 
to  the  changes  of  sur&ce  incident  to  decomposition  and  v^et- 
able  growth  and  decay,  creating  and  ripening  a  virgin  soil, 
which  may  be  irrigated  to  any  desirable  extent  by  descending 
mountain  streams,  and  which  requires  but  the  application  of 
skill  and  industry  to  produce  remarkable  results  in  any  branch 
of  agriculture.  If  the  primitive  habits  of  the  natives  must  be 
abolished,  and  their  inclinations  constrained,  it  is  experienced 
and  scientific  representatives  of  labor  that  are  most  needed. 
This  kingdom  is  dotted  all  over  with  qffioials  of  foreign  hvrih — 
legislative,  ministerial,  judicial,  magisterial — ^indeed  generally 
administrative.  But,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  ybr  efoery  one 
such  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  th^re  should  be  one  Ai 
dred  well  informed  and  faithful  laborers^  engaged  in  developi] 
the  agricultural  resources,  not  in  consuming  its  vitaHiy,  its  ca] 
ital  and  its  credit,  and  endangering  its  hypothecation  to  tK*^ 
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world's  banker,  to  whom  a  Pacific  may  be  as  desirable  as  an 
Atlantic  Bermuda,  for  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  gov- 
emment  transcending  its  receipts :  laborers  to  set  the  poor  na- 
tives, now  subjected  to  an  irresistible  revolution,  an  example 
of  industry  and  practical  morality,  and  to  teach  them  how  to 
avert  threatened  ruin. 

Besides  the  production  of  sugar  and  coffee,  of  large  crops  of 
potatoes,  both  sweet  and  Irish,  and  of  nearly  all  the  garden  veg- 
etables grown  in  the  United  States,  I  l\ave  seen  cotton  of  excel- 
lent staple  growing  wild  and  neglected ;  and  responding  to  in- 
different cultivation,  choice  wheat,  tobacco  of  approved  quality, 
and  an  experimental  crop  of  rice  that  would  have  been  consid- 
ered satisfactory  in  Carolina  or  CJhina. 

As  to  the  grasses,  their  luxuriant  and  perennial  growth  on 
this  island,  and  also  a  genial  climate,  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
cattle  and  sheep  brought  here  by  Vancouver  and  other  naviga- 
tors in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  multiplied  so  greatly 
as  to  have  ^  be(k>me  valueless  except  for  hides  and  tallow,  and 
running  wild  and  without  ownership,  were  lassoed  and  slaugh- 
tered by  thousands  to  supply  the  Oalifomia  demand  incident  to 
its  recent  great  immigration. 

The  town  of  Hilo  has  a  population  of  about  one  thousand. 
It  has  two  churches,  occupying  commanding  positions,  and  ri- 
valling each  other  in  size  and  display  of  towers ;  these  form  the 
showy  architectural  features  of  the  town  when  approaching  it 
from  the  sea.  They  both  sprang  from  missionary  enterprises, 
the  one  being  Catholic,  the  other  Protestant;  but  from  the  man- 
ifestations of  sectarian  animosities,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Ohris- 
tian  duty  of  charity  and  brotherly  love  had  not  been  duly  incul- 
cated therein.  I  have  heard  a  theological  controversy  between 
two  excited  parties  of  natives  on  the  street,  in  wlbich  warlike, 
if  not  convincing  words,  were  freely  bandied ;  and  fearing  that 
something  harder  and  more  effective  in  ending  the  dispute 
might  follow,  I  speedily  placed  myself  beyond  the  reach  of 
knock-down  arguments.  Such  disgraceM  scenes  result  from 
the  too  common  intolerance  and  denimciation  of  the  pulpit, 
fihamefuUy  perverted  from  its  sacred  trust  to  the  engendering 
and  Btimxilating  of  prejudices  and  passions  in  the  ignorant  and 
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deluded  people,  who  come  to  "gather  grapes"  but  are  given 
"  thorns ; "  to  pluck  "  figs,"  but  find  "  thistles." 

How  far  antichristian  lessons  were  taught,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent missionary  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  ]>olitical  gov- 
emment  in  these  islands  once  existed,  are  questions  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  Gk)spel,  and  with  a  just 
exercise  of  human  rights  and  the  prevalence  of  free  principles, 
as  to  deserve  some  notice  from  one  not  interested  in  propagating 
erroneous  statements.  Kext  to  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  of 
civilization,  presumed  rather  than  proved  to  have  been  planted 
in  Hawaii  through  a  Spanish  shipwreck,  the  germ  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  discov- 
ery of  Cook,  and  occasional  visits  of  commerce  and  curiosity, 
came  the  first  systematic  attempt  of  the  American  missionaries 
to  Christianize  the  islanders.  Their  movement  was  regarded 
with  great  interest,  general  civilization  and  commerce  anticipat- 
ing good  results  from  it,  and  America  especially  contemplating 
a  frulher  extension  of  liberal  and  elevating  principles  of  self- 
government,  as  a  natural  consequence  to  follow  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  a  true  Christianity.  The  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  favors 
this  view  by  saying  that  "  the  Protestant  commimity  on  these 
islands  is  responsible  for  edf-goverrvmerU  in  all  matters  oi  the 
church,  as  well  as  in  all  matters  of  the  State.  It  should  be  held 
to  this."  *  The  establishment  of  enlightened  views  of  govern- 
ment, conformable  to  those  of  the  political  constitution  of  their 
own  country,  depended  in  part  npon  the  Mthful  administratioa 
by  the  missionaries  of  their  special  trust,  as  assuredly  did  the 
bestowal  of  religious  truth,  for  which  the  natives  were  awaiting, 
having,  as  already  shown,  on  their  own  motion  deposed  the  idol- 
atry of  their  fathers. 

True,  it  was  not  appropriate  for  the  missionaries  to  interfere 
in  political  government,  and  they  were  expressly  instructed  by 
their  superiors  in  authority  to  "withhold  themselves  entirely 
from  all  interference  and  intermeddling  with  the  political  affairs 

*  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  under  missionaiy  labors,  bj  Ruftis  Anderson,  D.  D.    Bos- 
ton, 1864. 
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and  party  concerns  of  the  nation,"  and  from  following,  as  the 
historian  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  pointedly  expressed  it, 
^^  the  example  of  the  Jesuits,  and  creating  at  once  a  chnrch  and 
state."  Adopting  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Jarves,  who,  however,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  too  often 
sinks  the  historian  in  the  partisan  advocate  of  the  missionaries, 
but  from  whose  pages,  nevertheless,  I  shall  draw  material  facts, 
although  our  conclusions  will  sometimes  differ  widely,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  prohibition  of  the ,  missionaries  from  inter- 
meddling in  political  affairs  "  was  a  good  rule."  Yet  if  we 
were  disposed  to  grant  their  obedience  to  this  instruction,  they 
mvst  stiU  be  held  accountable  for  any  injury  eustained  by  Bound 
political  principles  and  practice,  resulting  from  a  failure  to  in- 
culcate^  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  Divine  leesona  of  the 
Fovmder  of  the  Christicm  religion^  the  observance  of  the  rules 
oi  jvstice  and  love^  instead  of  that  hatred  wad  all  unchariUMe- 
nesa  which  are  as  fruitful  sources  of  political  as  of  social  evil. 

But  did  not  the  missionaries  commit  political  sins  as  well  as 
omit  religious  duties  ?  Authentic  records  declare  that  the  prin- 
cipal rulers  of  the  islanders  ^^  were  favorers  of  the  mission  and 
converts  to  Christianity."  That  the  Queen  Eegent  Kaahu- 
manu,  ^^  in  the  days  of  her  heathenism,  a  cruel,  haughty,  and 
imperious  woman — ^the  glance  of  whose  angry  eye  carried  terror 
to  all  her  obsequious  and  crouching  vassals,  not  a  subjlsct,  how- 
ever high  his  station,  daring  to  face  her  frown,"  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  new  faith,  and  "  warmly  attached  to  the  missiona- 
ries, the  same  activity  and  firmness  which  were  infrised  into  all 
her  former  acts  being  manifested  in  her  subsequent  govern- 
ment. That  the  machinery  of  the  old  system,  ^which  centred 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefe,  in  whom  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  said  the  nation  was  individualized,  was  brought  to  aid 
in  the  moral  reform.  The  will  of  the  rulers  being  the  will  of 
the  populace,  the  revolution  that  followed  was  not  surprising." 
To  this  startling  account  of  despotic  machinery  the  historian 
adds,  **  The  rulers  had  providentially  become  Christian,"  a  suf- 
ficient consideration  it  would  appear  in  his  judgment  to  justify 
the  Extreme  exercise  of  tyrannical  power ;  and  he  then  further 
states,  what  must  certainly  be  r^arded  as  an  unfortrmate  com- 
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mentary  on  his  text,  though  announcing  a  very  natural  resqlt  of 
Buch  an  antecedent,  "  its  pure  (Christian)  doctrines  were  mani- 
fested in  the  lives  of  a  few  of  all  degrees,  but  with  the  mass  U 
vxM  cm  external  habUy  like  the  clothes  borroioed  from  cwiUza- 
tion,''^  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  missionaries  were  led  from 
such  data  to  exaggerate  the  moral  revolution  they  presumed 
they  had  inaugurated ;  and  that  they  misunderstood  what  they 
supposed  was  the  "  perceptible  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
£he  acts  of  the  Government,  and  ths  cha/racter  of  the  ncUionP 

About  four  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  a 
charge  was  made  against  them  of  meddling  in  governmental 
matters — ^a  charge  sustained  by  the  general  opinion  of  foreign 
residents  expressed  in  my  hearing,  and  of  which  the  historian 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  says,  ^^  so  far  as  their  influence  affected 
the  chiefs  this  was  true.  That  they  gave  advice  in  emergencies 
when  asked,  is  evident  from  the  humane  influence  they  exerted, 
and  the  encouragement  they  afforded  the  loyal  chiefe  in  the  late 
rebellion  at  Kauai."  Although  even  this  unsophisticated  apol- 
ogist of  most  of  their  acts,  condemning  them  for  calculating 
timidity  and  two-faced-ness,  states  that  "  they  were  not  altvays 
sujiciently  frank  and  open  in  U^  and  shrunk  unnecessarily  fit)m 
encountering  boldly  the  opposition  when  their  assistance  would 
have  been  serviceable  to  the  chiefs,  or  they  rendered  it  in  too 
cautious  and  rumcommittal  a  manner  for  it  to  avail  much  at  a 
crisis,  though  it  effected  much  in  the  general  is»ueP 

The  historian  proceeds  further  in  proof  of  the  political  asso- 
ciation of  priests  and  people,  although  he  strangely,  and,  as  we 
think,  ungenerously  charges  the  illiterate  and  simple-minded 
authorities  witt  the  errors  of  execution — "  in  the  early  stage  of 
their  career  the  strong  attachment  of  the  rulers  for  their  teach- 
ers, andihe  inseparable  policy  of  the  Gaoenvmervt  with  the  rdig- 
ion  it  fosteredj  caused  its  precepts  to  be  felt  in  eoery  pcUticdH 
m^yoemenb;  the  missionaries  were  truly  and  righifvUy  the  active 
oavses.  No  more  positive  proof  exists  of  the  hold  which  the 
mission  was  acquiring  in  the  affections  of  the  Govemm^it,  than 
the  aid  furnished  in  furtherance  of  their  views.  So  far  as  the 
missionaries  were  faithful  to  their  cause  they  became  idenJtified 
with  Chvemment;  for  it  was  only  to  them,  and  the  transient 
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visitors  of  intelligence  at  the  islands,  Ant  the  chiefe  could  safely 
apply  for  disinterested  advice."  Antt  again,  in  detailing  the 
proceedings  of  a  general  conncil  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
duce certtdn  gubernatorial  edicts  into  a  national  code,  it  is  stated 
that  "  two  years  before,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  introduce 
a  municipal  code  of  a  similar  character.  The  regents  had  in- 
vited some  of  the  missionaries  to  he  present  at  the  cowncU  at 
which  the  several  clauses  were  to  be  discussed." 

"With  such  evidences  of  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment by  the  American  missionaries,  Aimished  by  a  historian 
prone  to  strain  criticism,  if  not  historical  accuracy,  to  a  partial 
judgment  of  their  acts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  general  dis- 
content should  have  arisen  among  foreign  residents  who  thought 
their  proceedings  at  variance  with  the  professed  objects  of  a 
religious  enterprise,  calculated  to  mar  the  benevolent  designs  of 
its  originators  and  patrons,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  machine  for 
the  accomplishment  of  selfish,  fanatical,  and  unhallowed  pur- 
poses. And  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  English,  French, 
and  American  resident  officials,  with  such  facts  patent  to  them, 
would  unite  with  others  in  an  expression  of  disapprobation ;  and 
as  was  the  case,  even  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to  a 
cause,  the  professed  agents  of  which  were  engaged  in  procedures 
determining  a  governmental  policy  and  purposes  greatly  to  be 
deprecated. 

Nor  should  such  opposition  have  been  regarded  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  two-fold  missionary  scheme — ^political  and  religious — 
as  a  ^^  wholesale  condemnation  of  creed  or  sect,"  as  has  been  said. 
Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  measures  may  be 
honestly  entertained ;  and  a  belief  in  personal  incompetency,  in 
errors  of  judgment  and  practice,  does  not  justify  a  charge  of  in- 
fidelity, or  denominational  hostility. 

•  But  how  stands  the  question  with  reference  to  the  other  side? 
Are  the  missionsries  free  from  the  attaint  of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution ?  Has  their  conduct  presented  an  example  of  consistent 
profession  and  practice  ?  Have  their  lives  illustrated  a  benign 
Christianity t  That  they  were  sent  to  establish;  and  to  do 
which  the  secretary  for  Foreign  Missions  says,  more  than  one 
million  of  dollars  have  been  expended,  while,  by  the  testimony 
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of  one  of  their  most  ^/igh  aent  friends,  ^^  in  the  course  of  ttx 
years  preaching  he  \  ^.admitted  but  a  single  indiyidoal into 
the  church" — so  few  ..^^e  the  really  c(m)erted  (md deserving. 
Let  us  se^  an  answer  to  the  questions ;  and  in  so  doing  we  maj 
ascertain  some  additional  reasons  for  the  signal  failure  of  the 
scheme — as  one  of  df>8chUe  $faoe2— exemplified  bj  the  above  fact, 
and  others  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  attention  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  France  was 
drawn  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  desirable 'field  for  the  prop- 
agation of  their  faith,  and  in  1827  several  missionary  priests 
were  despatched  thither,  two  of  whom  arrived  at  Honolulu ; 
and,  as  stated  by  the  histario/n,  in  language  for  such  an 
authority  remarkably  indicative  of  partisan  feelings  and  ungov- 
emed  prejudices,  ^^  with  an  efiOrontery  that  showed  a  sad  want  of 
moral  principle,"  insisted  on  repiaining ;  although  by  command 
of  the  haughty  and  imperious  Queen  Begent,  the  favorite  con- 
vert of  the  American  missionaries,  the  proverbially  "new  and 
good  Kaahumanu,"  an  order  had  been  given  ^^for  their  ex- 
puUicn.^^ 

Although  these  missionary  priests  are  thus  charged  with  a 
"  sad  want  of  moral  principle,"  yet  the  same  author,  and  upon 
the  same  page  of  his  book,  strangely  declares,  that  "  they  appear 
to  have  been  men  of  sim^  cmd  pious  habits^  desirous  of  efiect- 
ing  good  in  accordance  with  the  mandates  of  their  Church. 
Had  they  been  dropped  among  an  entirely  heathen  tribe,  their 
zeal  J  instruotionSj  <md  pwrity  of  Imes^  vxndd  ha/oe  won  retpect^ 
a/nd  success  crowned  ihei/r  IdhorsP 

And  a  kindly  appreciation  of  these  "simple  and  pious 
priests  "  appears  to  have  been  entertained  at  first  by  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  also,  for  it  is  said  of  them  that  they  furnished 
the  former  "  with  copies  of  their  works  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue 
to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies." 

But  when  it  was  found  that  a  small  congr^fation  was  gath- 
ered by  the  priests,  who  conformed  to  their  communion,  and 
that  occasional  converts  were  made  among  the  natives  who 
attended  their  instruction,  then,  as  we  are  told,  was  "  strongly 
v/rged  upon  the  Government  the  impolicy  of  allowing  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  religion,  about  worshipping  images,  and  dead 
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men's  bones,  and  taboo  on  meat."  And  tl»oii  also,  as  is  farther 
and  rather  censorionsly  recorded  by  f\e  Jb^ ;  ttorian,  "  some  v>ith 
more  zeal  thanjpropriety  ta/aght  the  Gff^nmervt  of  the  long  and 
bloody  persecutions  of  Enrope,  the  irqnisition,  crusades,  papal 
supremacy,  and  aU  the  iniquities  of  its  most  corrupt  age.  These 
sunk  deep  pto  their  minds,  and  their  ^tars,  magnified  by  igno- 
rance of  history,  conjectured  like  evils  for  their  dominions.  As 
the  proselytism  of  natives  slowly  progressed,  and  the  Eomish 
mission  gave  indications  of  permanency,  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries by  force  of  argument,  teaching,  and  all  the  influence 
they  could  lawfully  employ,  endeavored  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Sermons  defending  the  theology  of  Protestants,  and  aUachmg 
iJhe  dogmas  of  the  JvostMe  Ckwrch^  were  uttered  from  every  pril^  ; 
tracts  gave  further  circulation  to  their  opinions,  and  a  war  of 
disottssiofi  was  (xmmienced  and  actimly  jntrsued,  Oovemment 
lent  its  addj  and  tmforPwnatelt/  for  the  pfnneiple^  thotigh  neces- 
sarHy  for  its  sripport^  Ghv/rch  amd  State  were  mcyre  closely  vmted 
iha/n  ever^^ — ^a  sentence  expressing  in  brief  apposition  as  candid 
an  admission  of  what  all  liberal  minds  deplore,  as  solemn  a  truth, 
gross  a  falsehood,  and  lamentable  a  consequence,  as  ever  fell 
from,  the  pen  of  an  author.  The  Eeverend  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Missions  in  his  book  already  referred  to,  in  the  face  of  such  facts 
unblushingly  dedares  that  the  missionaries  have  abstained  from 
"  interference  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation."  And  in 
comparing  the  operations  of  missions  he  says  that,  certain  wri- 
ters have  ^^  overestimated  the  successes  of  Bomish  missions  and 
their  comparative  power,  in  the  same  field  with  minions,"  by 
him  designated  as  "of  the  evangelical  or  Pv/ritom  fstamp?^ 

It  would  have  been  a  praiseworthy  example  of  Christian  can- 
dor, calculated  to  direct  more  justly  the  action  of  Hawaiian 
rulers,  if  the  American  missionaries  of  that  time,  while  telling 
them  the  faults  of  others,  and  with  extravagant  harangu^  ex- 
citing them  to  acts  of  persecution,  had  revealed  also  the  frauds 
and  violence,  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  duplicity,  and  shocking 
barbarities,  practised  by  the  PUgrvm  Pwrita/ns  from  whom  they 
sprang;  whose  chartered  privileges — ^merely  those  of  a  mercan^ 
tile  company — were  granted  in  the  royal  hope,  unhappily  dis- 
appointed, tiiat  their  example  would  win  the  aborigines  of  Kew 
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.  England  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  onlj  tme  Qtoi. 
Such  was  the  "  royaj^^intention  and  the  adventurers  free  pro- 
fession." 

But  it  seems  not  to  have  suited  their  selfish  purposes  to  make 
known  that  the  worst  of  Bomanist  offences  against  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  have  been  sternly  imitated  by  Protestant  fanaticism. 
It  was  not  told  to  the  islander,  whose  ignorance  it  was  the  pro- 
fession of  the  missionaries  to  enlighten,  that  the  Puritans  dan- 
destinely  and  iUegaUy  transferred  a  charter,  to  be  subsequendy 
perverted  to  purposes  of  heinous  oppression  and  crime,  in  a  fiff- 
off  country  where  observation  and  authority  could  not  readily 
reach  them.* 

Kothing  was  said  of  the  disfranchisement  of  all  who  revised 
to  burden  their  consciences  with  that  covenant,  the  fell  spirit  of 
which  instigated  the  enactment  that  ^^  none  should  be  admitted 
to  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth  (of  Massachusetts)  but  sudi 
as  shall  be  members  of  some  of  the  (Puritan)  churches  within  its 
jurisdiction.^'  And  no  matter  what  their  material  interests  at 
stake  in  the  community,  they  had  no  security  of  property  or 
person,  but  became,  from  want  of  "  covenant  grace,"  a  degrad- 
ed caste. 

The  H!awaiians  were  not  told  that  the  criminal  law  of  Pun- 
tanism,  when  popery  had  not  yet  intnided  on  ite  sanctified  do- 
main,  was  steeped  in  blood ;  that  witchcraft,  blasphemy,  adul- 
tery,  peijnry,  ^spiracy,  cnking  or  smiting;  reb^ion  of  chfl. 
dren  against  parents,  and  such  like  offences — strangely  fotmdin 
its  hob/  jpredncts — ^were  deemed  deserving  of  the  same  penalty 
affixed  to  the  crime  of  murder.  .  Even  the  islanders,  whom  it  was 
sought  to  purge  of  heathenism,  would  have  stood  aghast  at  the 
relation  of  such  a  code,  and  trembled  with  forebodings  of  the  san- 
guinary carnival  which  would  have  been  inaugurated  by  its  adop- 
tioi^among  them.  Kor  did  the  American  missionaries,  in  de- 
nouncing the  other  iniquities  of  popery,  think  the  wicked  insinua- 
tion worthy  of  notice,  that  a  Puritan  censorship  of  the  press  had 
been  deemed  necessary  to  the  purification  of  "  the  cradle  of  liberty." 

Keither  was  it  told,  with  suitable  commentaries,  that  whipping 

*  See  Historical  Review  of  the  Pmitui  Goyemment  in  Ifaasftchufletls,  bj  Peter 
Oliyer,  Boston  edition,  1866. 
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eoen  naked  through  the  9i(/reeU — ^banifihment^  fines,  imprisonment, 
branding,  bodily  mutilation  by  cutting  off  the  ears  and  boring 
the  tongue  with  a  red-hot  iron,  the  pillory,  selling  into  slavery, 
and  even  the  gallows — ^punishments  coming  of  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance, disgraceM  to  the  model  mission  of  ^^  a  Puritan  stamp  ^ 
were  inflicted  upon  meli  and  women^  for  rdigioua  opmians,  for 
which  they  were  accountable  to  God  alone ;  and  imposed  by 
those,  too,  who  claimed  to  have  freighted  the  ships  in  whidi 
they  fled  from  their  own  country  to  raise  altars  in  a  wilderness, 
witli  that  most  precious  of  human  rights,  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  cruelties  of  Puritan  "  persecutions,  inquisitions,  crusades, 
and  supremacy,''  would  have  been  but  a  fair  offiet  to  those  of 
European  Catholicism  proclaimed  to  the  Hawaiians  by  the 
American  missionaries ;  and  certainly  as  appropriate  a  theme 
for  pulpit  denunciation.  They  did  not  sketch,  even  in  outline, 
the  horrors  of  the  exterminating  wars  prosecuted  against  the 
rightful  possessors  of  the  soil,  by  those  who  had  it  ever  on  their 
lips,  that  theirs  was  the  mission  to  ^*  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  goapd  to  every  creature."  Nothing  was  said  of  the 
Puritan  plea  of  Christian  right  "  by  the  grand  charter  of  God,'* 
to  despoil  the  Indian  of  his  forests,  fields,  and  waters.  Nothing 
of  the  sad  fate  of  the  Pequod  tribe,  who,  as  the  Pilgrim  Win- 
throp  afterwards  said,  ^^  had  done  Massachusetts  no  injury,"  and 
yet  every  warrior  and  old  man  of  whom  was  slain,  the  women 
being  distributed  as  sla/oee^  and  the  male  children  acid  to  the 
Bermudas.  Nothing  of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  two 
great  Narrangansett  chie& ;  the  perfidious  resolution  "  to  blot 
out  that  tribe  from  existence,  altitiough  the  ink  with  which  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been '  ratified  was  scarcely  dry^"  the  merci- 
less slaughter  of  nine  hundred  warriors  even  when  defence  of 
their  homes  and  their  lives  ceased  to  be  maintained,  and  Ihe 
horrid  burning  of  the  captives,  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
Nothing  of  the  deliberately  predetermined  extermination  of  the 
Wampanoags,  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by  the  dropping  shots  of 
the  chase ;  nor  of  the  fate  of  their  King  Philip's  son,  "  the  last 
of  the  race  of  Massasoit — ^that  kindly  and  kingly  entertainer  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers — who  was  sent  like  a  brute  without  a  soul, 
to  toil  in  ala/very  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  Bermudas." 
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Fortnnate  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  these  simple,  trust- 
ing, and  faithftil  children  of  nature,  if,  Uke  King  James  of  Eng- 
land, they  had  known  those  with  whom  they  were  dealing. 
"  My  son,"  said  that  monarch  addressing  Prince  Henry,  "  take 
heed  of  the  Pnritans,  very  pests  in  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth, whom  neither  oaths  nor  promises  bind,  making  their 
own  imaginations  the  square  of  their  conscience" — ^then  wonld 
not  one  hundred  thousand  human  beings  have  been  sacrificed 
m  fifty  years,  to  gratify  a  ferocious  fanaticism:  nor  would  their 

the  fraud  of  false-hearted  intruders. 

And  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  Hawaiians  if  Ameri- 
can missionaries  had  presented  the  two  pictures  in  candid  oomr 
parison ;  that  they  did  not  draw  of  JPimtan  intolerance,  fanad- 
mm,  and  cruelty,  with  that  by  them  so  vividly  portrayed  of 
Catholic  bigotry,  folly,  and  persecution ;  then  might  the  rulerB 
of  these  misguided  people  have  avoided  the  perpetration  of  per- 
secutions, for  which  their  only  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  those  whom  they  trusted. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  imfair  and  persistent  efforts  of 
an  established  mission  to  control  a  centralized  power  for  selfish 
purposes  should  have  inaugurated  what  was  subsequently  called 
^^  the  persecution ; "  nor  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  party  in  the 
state  hostile  to  the  Government,  should  have  been  increased  by  the 
accession  of  many  previously  indiflferent  observers  of  the  contro- 
versy, who  were  prompted  by  liberal  and  generous  sentiments 
to  side  with  the  oppressed.  But  this  manifestation  of  sympathy 
strengthened  the  resolutions  of  intolerance,  and  inflaoned  the 
imperious  ^aahumanu ;  by  whose  command  the  "  natives  were 
forbidden  to  attend  the  religious  services  of  the  Papists.'*  The 
arbitrary  wiU  of  Kaahumanu,  directed  by  the  missionaries,  who 
availed  in  all  things  relating  to  their  interests,  of  the  Kameha- 
mehian  policy  of  supreme  control  and  unquestioned  domina- 
tion, was  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  accordingly.  Government  im- 
posed  fines  and  irnprisonment  upon  converts  to  Catholicism. 
The  history  of  that  period  shows  that  such  converts  "  were  con- 
fined and  set  to  work  making  stone  walls,  repairing  roads,  and 
fabricating  mats,  aggravated  by  filthy  lodgings,  bad  food,  and 
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the  contempt  and  radenees  common  to  the  lowest  orders  particu- 
larly of  natiyeSy  with  whom  malevolence  to  the  unfortunate  had 
always  been  an  active  principle.  They  were  punished  for  their 
idolatry,  and  they  who  repeated  the  offence  five  times,  either  by 
worshipping  at  the  chapel  or  indulging  in  their  old  rites,  were 
obUged  to  remove  ihefUh  bf  the  fort  with  thei/r  hamda.  Eoman- 
ists  to  the  number  of  thirty  men  and  women  were  incorporated 
in  the  ranks  of  common  maUfactorSy  and  from  time  to  time/lw 
eeveral  yea/re  made  liable  to  mrMaa*  jpwrmhmsnta.^^ 

The  partial  historian  of  this  persecution  for  conscience'  sake, 
unblushingly  attributes  the  "  mildness "  of  this  inhumanity,  in 
comparison  with  the  harsher  punishment  which  would  have 
attended  such  offences  a  few  years  before,  to  the  ^^  humanizing 
y/irtttf  the  Ohristianiti/^^  introduced  ly  the  missionaHes.  The 
saving  clause  of  the  sentence,  is  in  the  hmd  of  Christianity  thus 
introduced.  But  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  faith,  it  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  that  some  other  name  had  been 
taken,  and  that  the  religion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  one  of  Beth- 
lehem had  sprung  and  flourished  of  its  own  benignant  spirit, 
and  not  from  the  rankness  of  evil  passions ;  had  come  at  its  own 
time  and  in  its  own  way,  with  healing  on  its  wings,  not  to  be 
smitten  by  the  xude  blasts  of  persecution ;  had  made  known  its 
own  messages  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men,  and  not  have 
been  shamed  by  curses  and  cruelties  meted  out  to  the  oppressed. 
If  Christianity  had  come  thus,  not  only  the  intolerance  of  Eo- 
manism,  which  American  missionaries  had  enriched  the  Hawaii- 
an tongue  with  new  epithets  to  denoimce,  but  intolerance  in  all 
matters  of  religious  faith,  would  never  have  raised  its  head. 
And  if  a  purified  and  enlightened  public  sentiment  and  not  the 
inhumanities  either  of  l^al  enactment  or  of  arbitrary  will, 
had  been  the  means  of  reformation,  th6  historian  would  not 
have  been  required  by  truth  reluctantly  to  acknowledge  in  ref- 
erence to  the  above-recited  punishments,  that  ^^  there  were  indi- 
vidual instances  of  missionaries  whose  minds,  illiberalized  by  sec- 
tarianism, looked  on  with  reprehensible  apathy." 

Meanwhile,  the  pair  of  patient  priests,  protected  as  they  be- 
lieved by  the  panoply  of  truth,  and  sustained  by  an  inward  con- 
sciousness of  duty,  pursued  their  path  of  piety  so  meekly  and 
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uncomplainingly,  bo  entirely  in  hannony  with  the  merciM  and 
loving  spirit  of  the  Gospel  they  professed,  that  a  conviction  of 
their  goodness  coming  of  a  tme  religion,  seized  npon  many,  and 
they  still  gained  converts,  despite  the  inflictions  of  the  civil 
aufliorities,  controlled  by  fanaticism.  Embittered  by  their  con- 
tinued success,  a  misguided  Government  next  determined  to 
send  them  out  of  the  country ;  and  as  they  declared  themselves 
without  the  means  of  going,  they  were  by  direction  of  the  rulers 
in  1832,  forcibly  put  on  board  of  a  vessel  and  banished.  An 
act  which  the  historian — ^Mr.  Jarves — ^pronounces  ^'for  ha/fbwnr 
anSj  a  humane  consideration ; "  strangely  ov^ooldng  his  previ- 
ous record  of  the  priests'  "  simple  and  pious  habits,  their  zeal 
and  purity  of  lives ; "  and  also  that  he  had  called  the  rulers, 
GhristicmSy  and  pronounced  the  Queen  Begent's  ^^  character  so 
entirely  altered,  and  her  deportment  so  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  faith,  that  none  could  doubt  its  sincerity."  •Who 
were  the  "  barbarians  "  ?  The  priests,  or  the  princes  ?  And 
will  Mr.  J.  inform  us  further,  in  what  consists  the  '^  humane 
consideration ''  of  Jxmiahmentfor  reUgioua  opinion  t 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

COKBIQUINGDBS  OF  lOSSlONABT  XRROBS  AND  FKBSlCnnONS — ^MISSIONABT  DUTT — ^lOSSION- 

ABT  CX>MTaA8T. 

The  Eamehamehian  rule  of  government — arbitrary  decrees 
and  poniahments — ^the  handmaid  of  the  American  missionaries 
in  these  islands,  was  not  restricted  to  the  catholic  clergy  alone. 
We  are  told  by  Mr,  Jarvee  that  Kuakini,  the  brother  of  the 
self-willed  Kaahnmanu,  and  her  governor  of  Oahu,  being  "  fully 
equal  to  the  task  of  subduing  the  impertinence  of  lawless  whites, 
his  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  letter  of  the  law  gave  cause  of 
offence  to  many  foreigners.''  Briefly  told,  his  agents  rudely 
entered  private  houses,  seizing  and  carrying  off  forbidden  bev- 
erages.  Horses  were  forcibly  taken  from  owners  who  rode  on 
Sunday.  Armed  bands  paraded  the  streets  and  violently  sup- 
pressed houses  obnoxious  to  puritanical  ordinances.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  under  such  an  enforcement  of  fanatical  despotism, 
the  annals  of  that  period  should  present  the  acknowledgment 
"  that  the  strong  arm  of  Government  was  not  capable  of  infusing 
order  and  sobriety  into  a  dissolute  population;  that  secret 
means  of  indulgence  were  sought  out ;  that  the  governor's  meas- 
ures met  a  strong  opposition,  and  many  continued  to  be  evaded." 
That  it  should  have  been  declared  that  the  apparent  moral  con- 
dition was  entirely  owing  to  the  absolutism  of  the  chie& ;  and 
that  the  historian  of  the  time  was  compelled  to  say,  ^'  that  this 
v^as  partly  true,  no  ndssiona/ry  covld  deny.  They  numbered 
but  few  real  converts,  though  they  justly  daimed  the  ameliora- 
tion of  manners,  the  desire  of  instruction,  and  much  of  the  grad- 
ual change  for  the  better,  to  be  tlie  result  of  their  labors^  Still 
following  the  eicample  of  the  rulers,  it  had  become  fashionable 
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to  he  of  ihei/r  heUef^  aU  importcmt  offices  were  in  ifi/eir  hornds^ 
mid  interest  more  than  intelligence  conspired  to  produce  aa 
otUward  conformity  to  morality.  While  nnmbers,  to  the  best  of 
their  oHlitieSy  were  Christians,  thot^sdnds  joined  their  ranks 
from  unworthy  motmes ;  perhaps  in  no  instances  have  the 
united  cunning  and  mendacity  of  the  Hawaiian  character  been 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  ihevr  stratdgems  to  deoeioe  their 
religious  teachers.  By  fraud,  by  even  giving  up  much-loved 
sins,  and  by  ready  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  many  managed 
to  become  church  members,  because  by  it  their  importance  was 
increased,  and  their  chances  of  political  preferment  bettered. 
This  is  top  Christian  a  practice  for  civilized  men  to  wonder  at. 
Deceived  hy  appea/rwnoes  the  friends  of  the  mission  exaggerated 
ihei/r  successJ^^  With  the  obligation  of  presenting  such  a  record 
upon  him,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  historian  should  at  any  time 
have  attempted  to  gloss  his  subject.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a 
condition  of  civil  and  moral  anarchy  is  stated  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  islands ;  schools  were  deserted,  teachers  relapsed, 
congregations  were  thinned,  excesses  abounded,  several  churcUes 
were  burned,  and  in  some  places  idolatry  was  reinstated.  And 
this  result  has  been  referred  by  the  apolosHists  of  missionary 

mumcipal  regulations  in  a  well-ordered  commumty ;  and  that 
in  the  face  of  the  above-cited  acknowledgments  of  fraud,  fiJse- 
hood,  and  hypocrisy,  assuming  the  mantle  of  moraUty  and  piety 
for  despicable  and  mercenary  purposes ;  of  admitted  inhumanity 
and  tyranny  that  could  not  fail  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  resistance ; 
and  of  conceded  religious  persecution,  the  offspring  of  fanati-  - 
cism  and  the  parent  of  evil.  Could  it  have  been  rationally  ex- 
pected that  people  would  fall  in  love  with  the  demon  of  ali- 
uncharitableness,  equally  repugnant  with  the  idolatiy  they  had 
repudiated  ?  Rather  might  we  suppose  that  they  thought — j^ 
these  white  priests  who  claim  to  have  been  taught  of  Ood,  can 
tecuih  vs  no  better  precepts  iham,  ihese^  nopv/rer  and  ndlller  prinr 
dplesof  a/^tiouy  nothvng  more  deserving  of  reverence  than  that 
religion  which  we  have  vohintarUy  discarded  as  worthless  and 
'ioicke^y  they  cannot  be  rdidble  interpreters  of  what  the  '^  One 
Cheat  Chd  dwelling  in  the  HeofoenM'^^  considers  pure  and  good. 
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Me  carmot  have  revealed  Stmself  imto  tJiem^  as  they  profess  / 
they  a/re  hut "  114/nd  leaders  of  the  Wmd?^  And  truly  was  it  said, 
that  in  1836  the  missionaries  had  carried  the  nation  to  a  point 
^hen  it  became  necessary  for  new  influences  to  operate,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  desirable  results  which  they  had  been  unable 
to  reach.  And  why?  Because  "the  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  gradually  changing  its  character, 
and  settling  into  a  political  animosity  to  the  chiefs ;  who  had 
xmfortunately  and  imwisely  submitted  to  ecclesiastical  control, 
and  shaped  their  governmental  policy  according  to  ecclesiastical 
dictation."  Because,  a»  candidly  confessed  by  the  historian  of 
Hawaii,  "  laws,  people,  and  government,  partook  of  the  puritani- 
cal caste  of  their  religious  teachers." 

Such  was  the  lesson  taught  by  the  missionary  experiment  up 
to  this  period  that  a  change  of  programme  was  demanded ;  and 
such,  comprehensively  expressed — ^the  puritanical  character  of 
tilie  movement — ^was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  work  of  re- 
ligious civilization.  It  became  necessary  to  regenerate  individ- 
uals through  personal  conviction  and  purification,  rather  than 
to  move  the  unwieldy  and  passive  multitude  through  arbitrary 
authority;  to  obey  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  "  seek  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel — ^to  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the 
lepers,  raise  the  dead,  carft  out  devils,"  instead  of  courting  "  Prin- 
cipalities and  Powers,"  and  devising  political  engines  fiill  of 
human  conceits  to  mov^  the  unthinking  and  indifferent  masses 
in  conformity  to  despotic  will,  that  the  missionaries  might  make 
"  Christendom  resound  with  their  triumph,"  and  magnify  their 
achievements. 

Subsequently  to  these  events,  information  having  been  con- 
veyed to  the  banished  priests  that  in  consequence  of  an  under- 
standing between  jkhe  king  and  the  commanders  of  a  French 
sloop-ol-war  and  a  British  frigate,  they  could  return  to  the  isl- 
ands, these  clergymen  in  1837  again  visited  Honolulu,  in  a  ves- 
sel under  English  colors ;  but  much  excitement  having  thereupon 
ensued,  their  reembarkation  was  ordered  by  the  governor,  and 
a  proclamation  of  perpetual  banishment  was  issued.  To  this 
the  prieste  entered  formal  protests  before  the  English  consul, 
who  coxmselled  a  disregard  of  the  edicts  of  Government.    For-  ^ 
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cible  expulsion  followed,  and  also  a  severe  ordinance  effectuallj 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  histori- 
cal record  of  those  events  shows  that  "  «  number  of  the  natives 
were  arrested  and  confined  for  their  adhesion  to  .the  doctrines 
of  the  priests.  They  manifested  a  dogged  obstinacy  to  the  au- 
thorities, and  a  contumely  which  brought  upon  them  unneces- 
sary severities.  They  were  few,  ignoraut,  and  powerless ;  the 
menials  of  the  governor  frequently  apprehended  them  when 
they  were  detected  in  the  exercise  of  their  (religious)  rites,  and 
carried  them  before  him." 

Soon  after  these  occurrences,  the  Hawaiian  rulers,  noW  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  who  unhappily 
considered  their  interests  at  variance  with  all  others,  and  secu- 
lar views  and  policy  as  necessarily  of  Satan,  determined  upon 
the  appointment  of  the  Eev.  William  Richards,  one  of  the 
American  missionaries,  as  ^'  chaplain,  teacher,  and  translator  of 
the  Government ;  "  and  the  year  1838  marked  the  epoch  when 
the  missionaries  emboldened  by  previous  successes,  and  the 
rulers  pleased  with  the  executive  bauble  gilded  with  novd 
usages,  determined  to  throw  off  the  cloak  which  had  but  illy  con- 
cealed previous  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  lay  aside  farther 
disguise,  and  establishing  an  official  connection,  thus  fearlessly 
proclaim  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  Mr.  Richards'  act, 
ostentatiously  proclaimed,  of  ^^dissevering  himself  from  the 
mission  by  the  advice  and  consent "  of  his  missionary  brethren, 
was  a  device  too  thinly  veiled  to  prevent  detection,  if  a  cover 
were  designed.  It  was  plain  to  all  disapproving  of  the  step, 
that  the  relations  of  sectarian  interest,  sympathy,  motive,  pur- 
pose, and  plan,  remained  the  same  as  before ;  and  that  the  osten- 
sible disassociation  but  strengthened  their  bond,  by  enlarging 
their  power,  and  confirming  their  obligatipn  to  each  oHier. 
Profession  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  sincerity. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  missionaries  were  instructed  by 
their  patrons  in  the  United  States  "  to  withhold  themselves  en- 
tirely from  all  interference  and  intermeddling  .with  the  political 
affairs  and  party  concerns  of  the  nation."  The  taking  of  office 
under  Government  by  one  of  the  mission,  was  therefor^  a  viola- 
%  tion  of  his  sacred  trust.    Mr.  Richards  intended  to  occupy  of- 
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fice,  either  true  to  the  cause  of  the  mission,  or  false  to  it.  li 
the  former,  then  he  forfeited  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  lords  of  the  vineyard,  who  had  commanded  him  not  to  sow 
thistles  among  grapes — ^not  to  bring  upon  their  cause  the  odium 
of  moving  in  political  matters ;  and  that  his  connection  with 
the  Government  was  considered  as  bearing  that  complexion,  is 
shown  by  the  act  of  disseverance  deemed  necessary  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. And  if,  on  the^other  hand,  he  designed  to  abandon 
the  spiritual  objects  of  the  enterprise  for  selfish  and  temporal 
purposes,  then  xmhappily  he  must  be  numbered  among  those 
of  whom  Christ  said,  "  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into 
the  sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a 
thief  and  fk  robbei." 

We  leave  to  others  the  determining  of  Mr.  Eichards'  true 
position,  after  reading  that  page  of  Hawaiian  history  on  which 
it  is  recorded  that,  after  the  missionary  power  became  para- 
mount, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bichards  had  taken  office  under  its 
modest  title,  "  his  infiuence  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  chiefs 
heoame  considerable^  and  iniths  was  sustai/ned  hy  his  hrethren. 
Each  missionary  was  generally  the  friend  of  some  chief  living 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  over  whom  he  imperceptibly  acquired 
that  influence  which  moral  confidence  is  sure  to  engender,  so 
that  without  knowing  exactly  how  it  was,  he  felt  himself  pow- 
erful in  his  little  field.  The  missiona/ries  heinff  wnited  inpcUcy, 
were  ih/as  enabled  to  affect  the  tone  of  the  jp^Uc  cotmoHs^  through 
the  voices  of  their  individual  friends.^^ 

As  shown  by  the  records  of  the  time,  other  members  of  the 
mission  are  designated  as  wielding  great  infiuence ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  beyond  the  general  testimony  already  presented,  to 
show  the  responsibility  of  the  American  missionaries  for  many 
errors  of  the  Grovemment,  to  do  more  than  to  name  one  more 
personal  example,  that  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bingham,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Jarves,  as  "  long  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  King  Hiram, 
who  had  acquired  great  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  the  mis- 
sion, enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  chiefe,  and  was  devoted  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  But  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged he  possessed  a  tenacity  of  opinion  and  a  sectarian,  zeal^ 
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T^ch  at  times  separated  him  in  some  degree  fit>m  his  Mends, 
and  marred  his  nsefdhiess." 

With  this  foreign  sectarian  influence  and  intemperate  zeal  at 
work,  stirring  np  the  bitter  waters  of  strife,  engendering  preju- 
dices, and  exciting  evil  passions  and  religious  intolerance,  it 
was  but  reasonable  to  look  for  international  difficulties.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  repeated  persecutions  of  her  subjects, 
under  whatever  pretexts,  would  be^  submitted  to  by  France 
without  interposition ;  and  hence  those  proceedings  which  sub- 
sequently modified  the  policy  of  the  Hawaiian  Government, 
released  it  from  the  shackles  of  bigotry,  and  shaped  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  developing  in  truth  the 
new  era,  the  dawn  of  which  was  contemplated  by  a  sensible  in* 
timation  that  the  missionaries  were  unable  to  carry  tiie  nation 
beyond  a  certain  point— one  that  every  enlighten^  mind  wiU 
ladmit,  having  be^i  once  reached,  wiser  counsels  were  demanded 
to  shape  its  future. 

In  1839  the  French  frigate  "  Artemise  "  arrived  at  Honolulu, 
her  commander,  Laplace,  having  been  instructed  by  his  €K)vem- 
ment  to  put  an  end  to  the  ill  treatment  to  which  its  citizens  had 
been  subjected  in  the  Hawaiian  islands.  His-  complaint  stated 
that  the  rulers  of  the  islands  had  been  misled  by  perfidious 
counsellors,  that  French  subjects  had  been  made  victims  of  un- 
warrantable persecution,  and  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized nations  had  been  forbidden  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
while  Protestants  enjoyed  every  privilege ;  "  for  these,  all  &voi8 
— ^for  those,  the  most  cruel  persecutions." 

Captain  Laplace  was  certainly  wrong  in  saying,  as  he  did  in 
his  manifesto,  that  ^^  among  civilized  nations  there  is  not  even 
one  wtich  does  not  permit  in  its  territory  the  free  toleration  of 
all  religions,"  imless  indeed  he  designed  to  exclude  fit>m  the 
pale  of  civilization  certain  nationalities,  especially  of  South 
America,  in  which  he  should  have  known  religious  freedom  is 
not  allowed.  Sut  Catholic  intolerance  in  those  countries  should 
not  be  imitated  by  others  who  condenm  it ;  and  as  he  was  not 
himself  the  representative  of  a  national  religious  exdusivenees, 
we  should  not  quarrel  with  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  religious  free- 
dom,  however  we  may  differ  with  him  on  a  point  of  fact. 
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The  commander  of  the  "  Artemise  "  demanded  that  French 
citizens  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  to 
others ;  and  that  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
engagement  entered  into  should  be  given.  As  the  consequence 
of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  was  to  be 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  asylum  and  protection  was 
oflFered  on  board  the  French  firigate  to  jfriendly  foreigners.  But 
in  the  tender  of  such  to  the  American  consul  at  Honolulu  for 
his  countrymen,  the  tVench  commander  expressly  stipulated, 
aid  I  r^er  to  it  in  proof  of  the  polAi/ical  character  of  mission- 
ary proceedings,  that  he  ^^  did  not  include  in  this  class  the  indi- 
viduals who,  although  bom  in  the  United  States,  make  a  part 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  Chief  oi  the  Archipelago,  d/i/rect 
his  oounseUy  mf/aence  hi%  conduct^  cmd  a/re  the  true  authors  of 
the  insuU  given  hy  hmi  to  Frcmce.^^  "  For  me,"  he  farther  said, 
^^they  compose  a  part  of  the  native  population,  and  must  un- 
dergo the  xmhappy  consequences  of  a  wa/r  which  they  BhaJH  ha/oe 
Jyrough;t  on  this  country. ^^ 

"  Deplorable ''  as  tlus  demand  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
Eev.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  ungenerous  as  consid- 
ered by  others,  in  view  of  the  feebleness  and  incapability  of 
resistance  of  the  Hawaiians,  yet  it  surely  does  not  become 
Americans,  the  special  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
to  deny  the  justice  of  the  French  claim  to  be  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing with  others.  And  as  to  immunity  to  perpetrate  a  wrong, 
the  weak  have  no  more  right  to  it  than  the  strong.  They  are 
equally  at  fault  for  acts  of  injustice,  and  should  be  subject  to 
a  like  penalty.  It  is  a  sickly  statesmanship  that  concedes  the 
claim  of  the  feeble  to  violate  with  impunity  the  unchanging 
principles  of  international  right. 

The  Hawaiian  rulers  had  set  a  bad  example  in  granting  no 
privilege  of  conscience  to  their  helpless  people;  and  having 
adopted  the  rule  that  might  made  rights  in  their  own  Govern- 
ment, they  were  not  entitled  to  complain  that  a  machinery  cor- 
responding to  that  of  their  old  system,  which  centred  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  chiefi,  and  which  was  approvingly  claimed 
to  have  been  ^^  brought  to  aid  the  moral  reform,"  the  machinery 
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of  arbitrary  will  and  power,  Bhould  also  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  to  enforce  eqnity. 

The  display  of  naval  power,  with  the  purpose  to  use  it  if 
necessary,  led  to  the  wise  decision  to  secure  peace  on  the  terms 
demanded.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  between  hi&  Hawaiian 
Majesty,  who  had  passed  fix)m  his  wardship  to  the  throne  as 
Kamehameha  UL,  and  the  commander  of  the  frigate  on  behalf 
of  France,  when  Ihe  latter  sailed  from  Honolulu,  after  having 
received  from  the  foreign  residents  opposed  to  the  missionary 
policy  of  the  Government  a  letter  of  thanks,  containing  the  fill* 
lowing  significant  passage :  ^^  We  are  willing  to  hope  that  the 
horrifying  realities  of  persecution  and  torture  for  conscience' 
sake,  will,  by  your  finnness  and  justice,  have  been  fOTevo* 
crushed,  never  again  to  show  its  hydrjkhead ;  and  that  the  sim- 
ple and  confiding  children  of  nature  in  these  islands,  so  long 
deluded  by  designing  and  interested  counsellors,  will  see  th6  ne- 
cessity of  inunediately  retracing  their  steps,  and  taking  a  manly 
and  nobly  disinterested  example  you  have  set  them  for  their 
guide,  that  the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  peace,  and  prosperity 
may  be  henceforward  the  interesting  portion  of  these  hitherto 
deluded  people." 

Thus  we  see  that  it  was  left  for  the  representative  of  a  pro- 
fessedly Boman  Catholic  country  to  plant  and  maintain  relig- 
ious freedom  in  a  field  first  occupied  by  American  Protestant, 
laborers,  and  where  they  had  sown  the  seed  of  a  spurious  Chris- 
tianity, to  take  root  in  the  evil  passions  of  human  nature,  and 
produce  the  bitter  fruits  of  malevolence,  discord,  and  persecu- 
tion. Under  the  blighting  shadow  of  such  a  tree  the  hopes  of 
a  people  seeking  regeneration  must  have  perished.  And  it  is  a 
mortifying  reflection  for  Protestant  Americans  that  th^  mis- 
sionaries, bom  and  bred  imder  a  political  constitution  forbidr 
dmg  ihe  passage  of  amy  law  "  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,"  should  have 
failed  to  bear  to  others  that  glorious  decree  of  human  wisdom 
and  of  human  privilege,  with  the  blessed  inculcations  of  peace 
and  good  will  toward  all  men. 

The  remarks  upon  Protestant  missionary  intolerance  in  these 
islands  are  consistent  with  the  condemnation  of  like  illiberality 
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in  the  Catholic  clergy  of  some  other  countries  herein  spoken  of. 
Sectarianism,  creeds,  and  confessions  of  faith — "  winds  of  doo- 
trine" — ^may  both  pleasantly  and  profitably  be  passed  unheeded. 
It  is  only  violations  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  and  of 
the  Christian  principles  upon  which  they  profess  to  build  their 
respective  churches,  that  it  is  deemed  a  duty  to  expose.  If 
Protestants  condemn  "  the  example  of  the  Jesuits  in  creating  at 
once  a  Church  and  State,"  they  must  not  expect  their  imitation 
of  it  to  be  approved  by  the  impartial  and  just.  Let  them  not 
be  "  forgetful  hearers  of  the  word,"  but  treasure  for  practical 
vse8y  rather  than  for  the  vanity  of  pulpit  oratory  and  sensa- 
tional declamation^  the  sublime  instruction,  "For  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged ;  and  with  what  measure 
ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  "First  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  *eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to 
cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother^s  eye." 

If  the  "  i)oor  heathen  "  is  to  be  benefited  by  religious^ro- 
jects  of  civilization,  the  executors  should  remember  that  though 
tiiey  "  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  understand  all  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge,  and  have  all  faith,  and  h/we  not  charity^ 
they  are  as  nothing."  Not  the  cJieap  cha/nty  to  Uoated  wealth 
of  dtms-gvomg^  unattainable  by  rigJvteous  poverty^  but  that  to 
which  all  may  aspire,  both  rich  and  poor,  which  the  apostle 
tells  us  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not 
itself,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  thinketh  no  evil,  endur- 
eth  all  things,"  and  exceeds  in  righteousness  even  foAth^  the 
cherished  foundation  of  the  Christian's  reward,  and  hope^  with- 
out whose  blessed  promises  his  earthly  probation  would  be  drear 
and  desolate.  The  "  Poet's  Creed,"  read  in  the  "  Polynesian," 
is  true,  every  word  of  it : 

"  I  hold  that  Christian  grace  abotmds 
Where  charity  is  seen ;  that  when 
We  climb  to  heaven  tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

^*  I  hold  all  else  named  piety 

A  selfish  scheme — a  vain  pretence : 
Where  centre  is  not,  can  there  be 
Circumference  ? 
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*'Thi0 1  moreoyer  hold,  and  dare 

Affirm  where'er  my  rhyme  may  go — 
Whatever  things  be  sweet  or  fair,  « 

Loye  makes  them  so. 

"  Whether  it  is  the  sickle's  rush 

Through  wheat-fields,  or  the  fall  of  showers, 
Or  by  some  cabin-door  a  bosh 
Of  ragged  fiowers. 

"  Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery, 

Nor  stubborn  fast,  nor  stated  prayers, 
That  make  us  saints ;  we  Judge  the  tree 
By  what  it  bears. 

"  And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theologic  truM, 
I  know  the  blood  about  his  fieart 
Is  diy  as  dust." 

tf  higher  and  nobler  motives  of  action  cannot  be  presented 
to  mankind  than  those  which  spring  from  selfiBhness,  malevo- 
lence, and  vengeful  passions,  to  induce  them  to  change  their 
religion,  truth  might  well  stand  by  heedless  of  the  result  of  the 
effort.  Happy  in  the  possession  of  a  delicious  climate,  and  a 
bountiful  nature  bestowing  a  rich  return  to  moderate  industry; 
easy,  healtiiH  hoepitabl^^th  .mrestricted  means  of  grn^^ 
ing  his  sensuous  inclinations ;  and  an  absolution  from  pains  and 
penalties  for  nonconformity  to  the  selfish  decrees  of  a  priestjiood, 
whose  taboos  were  abolished  and  absurd  theology  exploded  by 
the  highest  in  authority,  it  may  well  be  doubted  by  the  philan- 
thropist if  the  Hawaiian  derived  any  actual  advantage  in  the 
substitution  for  these  of  polemical  subtleties  he  could  not  com- 
prehend ;  petrified  creeds  impenetrable  to  his  perceptions ;  con- 
flicting interpretations  by  professed  disciples  of  a  common  Chris- 
tianity, and  therefore  stumbling-blocks  in  his  way ;  mutual  de- 
nunciations, persecutions  for  conscience'  sake,  and  punishment 
of  himself  tor  his  inability  to  determine  who  of  his  white  broth- 
ers was  right  and  who  wrong,  while  each  professed  to  be  the 
only  true  interpreter  of  the  new  faith.  In  view  of  existing 
facts  the  Rev.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Missions  may  well  say  that 
"  the  shadows  tver^  perhaps  never  darker  than  they  are  now, 
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even  while  we  are  raising  the  cry  of  victory.^'  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  with  such  antagonisms  in  operation,  Christianity 
became  polluted  by  an  almost  universal  hypocrisy ;  and  that  to 
this  day,  as  recognized  by  every  intelligent  observer,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  disinterested  and  candid,  a  conformity  to  a 
Christian  church  requirement  and  ceremonies  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  cloak  of  pride,  interest,  stratagem,  and  deceit,  than 
as  the  garment  of  sincerity  and  true  piety.  Witnessing  this 
shameful  corruptioji  of  morals,  and  contemplating  its  causes  in 
the  gross  perversion  of  the  real  objects  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, one  is  reminded  of  the  warning  of  Jesus  to  the  multitude, 
"Wo  tmto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  1  For  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and  when  he  is 
made  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  your- 
selves." 

•The  sincere  IWends  of  this  much-abiised  people  hoped  for 
them  a  better  return  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  extended  to 
the  discoverers  and  other  early  voyagers  to  these  islands ;  and 
especially  was  it  due  to  them,  in  view  of  the  many  and  irrepar- 
able evils  brought  to  their  homes  by  vicious  and  heartless  guests. 
There  are  many  foreign  residents  who  firankly  acknowledge  the 
force  of  the  obligation,  and  who  think  that  if  missionary  efforts 
are  to  be  continued  the  Divine  injunction  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And  what  is  that  will  ?  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  aU  thy  soul, 
and  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  commandment,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  like  unto  it — thou  ahalt  love  thy  ndghhor  as  thyself  J^ 

Love  is  the  golden  thread  interwoven  with  the  whole  woof  of 
Christianity,  as  it  came  from  the  Hand  of  its  Divine  Author ; 
and  man  is  not  in  his  proper  relation  to  his  Creator,  nor  to  his 
fellow-man,  until,  discarding  the  stony  theology  of  sectarian 
dogmas  and  creeds,  he  goes  fearlessly  ibrth  to  frdfil,  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  truth,  the  Zmo  of  Zove. 

My  information,  derived  from  several  Protestant  sourc^, 
was  that  the  Catholics  are  more  succe^sfdl  in  making  proselytes 
than  Protestants;  and  this  was  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
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facts  that  in  their  domestic  habits  the  priests  have  adopted  tho 
simple  and  inei^ensive  customs  of  the  country,  their  genial 
demeanor  and  benevolent  offices  are  better  adapted  to  the  native 
notions  of  goodness,  and  they  do  not  levy  on  their  church  mem- 
bers assessments ;  this  conduct  establishes  confidence  in  the  dis- 
interested  character  of  their  purposes,  and  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lai^e  families  of 
most  of  the  Protestant  clergy  requiring  for  their  support,  and 
the  gratification  of  the  vanities  of  personal  Aiid  household  dis- 
play, a  much  larger  expenditure,  has  led  in  some  cases  to  a  sys- 
tem of  church  taxation  and  levy  on  labor  considered  by  many 
natives  oppressive,  and  indicative  of  an  unchristian  seeking 
after  treasnres  on  earth  rather  than  a  patient  waiting  for  those 
more  precious  in  the  world  to  come. 

This  great  success  of  the  Catholics  in  these  islands,  reminds 
us  of  the  more  glorious  results  attendant  on  the  mission  of 
priests  than  on  that  of  the  Puritans  in  North  America.  While 
the  former,  through  the  benign  infiuence  of  genuine  religion, 
and  a  reasonable  conformance  to  the  outward  life,  simple  habits, 
and  natural  instincts  of  the  Indian,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
door  of  human  nature,  the  hearty  and  by  kindness,  sympathy, 
persuasion,  and  rational  appeal,  passed  through  it  to  the  inner 
seat  of  his  convictions ;  the  cold,  unbending,  unpitying,  and  un- 
compromising disciple  of  puritanism,  sought  to  attain  the  same 
end  by  dictatorial  harangues  on  dection^juat/^fuxdiany  cmd  mnct^ 
(jo^ioTi-,  unintelligible  to  themselves  and  incomprehensible  to  their 
hearers ;  and  by  harsh  decrees,  fierce  denunciations,  and  finally 
by  the  practical  enforcement  of  death  and  damnation.  The 
results  of  these  two  systems  of  proselytism  are  matters  of  rec- 
ord. The  former,  introduced  by  the  French  Franciscans,  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  Maine,  was  subsequently  borne  thence  along  the 
great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  even  to  that  of 
the  Father  of  Waters,  by  the  Jesuits ;  winning  t6e  confidence 
and  love  of  the  untamed  savage,  guiding  him  to  the  peaceful 
contemplation  of  truth,  and  along  the  path  that  leads  to  eternal 
life.  While  the  latter  wrote  in  blood  the  record  of  aboriginal 
repugnance^  and  of  their  own  persecutions,  oppression,  and  final 
extermination  of  a  race  whom  they  professed  to  seek  with  the 
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Gospel  of  Peace,  but  in  fact  destroyed  with  the  weapons  of  war ; 
and  when  at  a  later  day  they  seized  the  happier  fields  of  Catho- 
lic missions  along  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  there  too  they 
blasted  the  fair  face  of  a  benignant  Christianity,  by  the  terrors 
of  tmcompromising  heartlessness,  intolerance,  cruelty,  and  sel- 
fishness. As  a  New  England  historian  *  has  asked  in  regard  to 
the  contrasted  spirit  of  the  missions  of  that  day,  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  missions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands — "  Can  we  wonder  that  Rome  succeeded  and 
that  Geneva  failed  ?  Is  it  strange  that  the  tawny  pagan  fled 
from  the  icy  embrace  of  Puritanism,  and  took  refhge  in  the 
arms  of  the  priest  and  Jesuit? " 

*  ^  The  Poritan  Commonwealth,  by  Peter  Oliyer.''    Boston,  1866. 
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Among  the  most  nseM  and  beet  conducted  of  the  benevolent 
institutions  of  these  islands,  is  the  Manual  Laboi^chool  at  Hilo, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Lyman,  to 
whom  great  credit  is  due  for  its  judicious  organization  and  excel- 
lent arrangements.  It  was  conducted  for  a  time  under  great 
disadvantages,  but  was  incorporated  in  1848,  and  obtained  from 
the  Government  a  grant  of  forty  acres  of  land,  on  whidi  the 
present  buildings  are  greeted.  The  main  building  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  jCbre,  and  in  1866  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense 
of  Gbvemment,  aided  by  contributions  from  resident  foreigners 
and  natives,  and  from  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
who  also  pay  the  salaries  of  the  principals.  The  edifice  is  plain 
but  commodious  and  neat,  occupying  a  healthy  and  command- 
ing position.  Well  cultivated  lands,  tasteful  houses,  and  gar- 
dens  surround  it,  with  the  bay  stretching  away  before  it  to  wed 
the  ocean  that  forms  the  distant  horizon ;  and  three  lofty  extinct 
craters  rise  in  the  rear,  now  clad  in  verdure,  yet  serving  to  re- 
mind the  young  Hawaiians,  who  dwell  in  their  shadow,  that 
their  fatherland  was  upheaved  from  beneath  the  deep  sea  that 
now  surges  against  its  rocky  shores,  in  vain  efforts  to  recover  its 
lost  dominion.  The  average  number  of  pupils  is  about  sixty, 
who  are  selected  from  the  common  schools  of  this  island,  and 
who  labor  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours  per  day.  They 
cultivate  and  cook  their  own  vegetable  food,  ftimish  their  own 
bedding,  make,  mend,  and  wash  their  own  clothes,  and  perform 
some  minor  mechanical  labor,  the  proceeds  of  which  pay  for  the 
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animal  food  they  confitime.  Their  academical  instruction  is  in 
the  Hawaiian  tongue,  but  they  are  taught  also  the  English  lan- 
guage on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  which  is  said  to  be  charged 
for  the  purpose  of  prompting  to  productive  industry.  This  is 
one  of  the  foreign  enterprises  tor  the  benefit  of  the  natiYes, 
which  must  be  pronounced  popular  and  successful. 

Eather  more  than  a  mile  from  Hilo,  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  harbor,  stands  the  ancient  village  of  Waiakea  consisting  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thatched  houses,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
natural  scenery,  and  so  well  protected  by  the  natural  break- 
waters of  reef  and  rock  as  to  show  that  the  o]d  Hawaiians  had  a 
prudent  consideration  of  safety,  as  well  as  a  nice  appreciation 
of  the  picturesque  and  grand.  The  soil  of  its  vicinity  is  very 
rich ;  and  with  Mauna  Kea  crowned  with  eternal  snow  towering 
in  majesty  before  it,  while  Mauna  Loa,  to  the  left,  lifts  its  ever- 
lasting dome  to  the  heavens  in  surpassing  grandeur ;  with  old 
Ocean  rolling  bis  restless  breakers  against  the  opposite  and  dis- 
tant shore,  bordering  a  verdant  landscape,  the  tide  moving  with 
gentler  swell  to  kiss  its  own  sheltered  beach,  and  a  climate  dis- 
tilling an  atmosphere  of  balm,  no  spot  perhaps  on  these  islands 
offers  greater  natural  induc^nents  for  residence,  to  taste  and 
afiiuence. 

Foreign  residents  are  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  this  har- 
bor to  commerce.  And  if  a  proper  consideration  were  given  to 
this  fact  by  the  pubUc  authorities,  Hilo  would  probably  become 
the  emporium  of  the  Hawaiian  islands :  for  not  only  is  its  nar- 
bor  the  largest,  deepest,  and  easiest  of  access,  but  its  pilot  and 
port  dues  are  less,  with  no  expense  to  be  incurred  for  a  steam- 
tug,  as  in  the  case  of  entering  the  port  of  Honolulu  against  an 
invariable  head  wind,  and  through  a  narrow,  sinuous,  and  dan- 
gerous channel  of  the  surrounding  reef.  This  island  too,  from  its 
greater  size  than  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago 
together,  and  from  its  fertility,  and  fi^uent  showers  over  a 
great  part  of  its  surface,  frimishes  the  largest  quantity  of  supplies 
for  shipping,  always  chei^)est  where  grown.  And  its  relative 
position  making  it  more  accessible  to  vessels  from  the  east,  com- 
ing down  with  the  northeast  trade  wind,  and  not  liable  to  be- 
come becalmed  as  on  the  lee  side  of  other  islands,  or  baffled  by 
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inter-insular  winds  and  currents,  would  seem  to  point  out  Hilo 
as  the  port  most  likely  eventually  to  become  the  intra-oceanic 
stopping-place  of  the  California  and  East  India  trade  on  its  out^ 
waxd  passage.  But  a  brief  time  was  required  to  finish  official 
business  here,  and  while  awaiting  a  return  passage  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  visit  several  objects  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity.  Among  these  is  the  river  scenery  of  the  WaHuku — 
water  of  dest/nusHon — so  called  from  frequent  suction  and  drown- 
ing of  bathers  in  a  whirlpool,  although  perhaps  no  people  in  as 
high  a  degree  as  the  Hawaiians,  possess  the  natural  gifts  of 
fishes.  This  river  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
of  considerable  size,  formed  mainly  of  the  melting  snows  and 
rains  of  Maxma  Kea,  and  flows  eastward  to  the  ocean,  into 
which  it  empties  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  A 
bridge  spans  it  near  its  mouth,  a  half  mile  beyond  which,  and 
close  to  the  seashore  as  it  stretches  northward  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  seen  what  is  traditionally  considered  a  sacred 
grove  of  trees ;  and  near  by,  a  large  quantity  of  stones,  which, 
on  like  authority,  are  regarded  as  the  ruins  of  a  former  heicm. 
These  temples  were  usually  built  near  the  .sea,  or  on  elevated 
sites  forming  conspicuous  objects,  and  the  absence  of  simDar 
stones  in  this  vicinity,  which  on  the  contrary  presents  an  un- 
broken surface  of  soil  on  one  side,  and  ocean  expanse  on  the 
other,  indicates  that  these  must  have  been  brought  from  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  by  great  labor ;  such  as  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  given  to  any  other  than  a  religious  object,  in  a  coun- 
try where  large  or  substantial  edifices  of  any  other  description 
are  not  known  to  have  been  erected  in  the  olden  time,  and 
where  grass  houses,  it  is  believed,  were  alone  used  for  dwellings. 
Many  of  the  stones  now  seen  here  are  large,  and  each  one  must 
have  required  the  united  effort  of  many  persons  for  its  move- 
ment ;  but  they  were  in  their  natural  state  and  without  any 
marks  indicating  the  uses  to  which  they  had  been  put.  They  were 
lying  in  confused  piles,  as  if  massive  waUs  had  fallen  in  detached 
parts  at  different  times,  and  they  occupied  a  high  hill,  affording 
an  extensive  view  of  land  and  sea.  This  opinion  of  these  ruins 
is  sustained  by  the  better  preserved  remains  of  such  structures 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  of  which  we  have  authentic 
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accoimts,  in  which  the  thick  and  high  stone  walls  are  seen  to 
have  outlived  the  perishable  buildings  within,  used  merely  as 
priestly  or  idol  residences,  and  which  were  constructed  of 
materials  not  more  durable  than  those  ordinarily  used  by  the 
people  at  large. 

The  grove,  not  more  than  fifty  paces  from  the  stony  ruins, 
occupies  an  oval  space  of  about  two  hundred  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  A  majestic  ohia  stands  in  the  middle,  lifting  its 
stalwart  trunk  aloft  and  stretching  its  giant  arms  abroad,  as  if 
to  protect  trees  of  smaller  growth,  the  more  yielding  bodies 
and  pliant  limbs  of  which  had  been  bent  and  intertwined,  while 
yet  young,  so  thickly  and  ineirtricably  as  to  form  an  overhanging 
roof  of  foliage,  and  a  dense  surrounding  wall  of  trunks,  branches, 
twigs,  and  leaves,  impenetrable  to  intrusion  except  where  a  rude 
portal  is  found  on  the  side  next  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  by 
means  of  which  access  is  had  to  the  interior  of  the  grove. 

Whether  this  was  a  place  of  retirement  in  moments  of 
priestly  relaxation,  or  for  meditation  on  subjects  connected  with 
their  holy  functions,  or  in  some  manner  associated  with  the  sac- 
rifice of  human  victims  of  frequent  occurrence  before  the  reign 
of  Kamehameha  the  Conqueror,  but  discontinued  by  him,  as  were 
other  usages  of  idolatrous  worship,  there  are  now  no  means  of 
determining.  But  the  grove  is  rapidly  passing  into  n^lect  and 
decay,  with  a  discontinuance  of  the  uses,  whatever  they  were,  to 
which  it  was  devoted ;  as  are  all  others  of  the  ancient  sacred  places 
rapidly  crumbling  into  ruins,  under  the  decisive  measures 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  idolatry  by  Idholiho  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  high-priest  Hewahewa. 

Ha^ong  returned  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Wailuku,  and 
ascended  it  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  river  was  seen  from  the  cliff 
that  walled  it  in,  coming  from  the  west  through  a  narrow  callon 
and  forming  a  rapid  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  yards ; 
it  then  pitched  over  a  precipice  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
and  four  feet.  The  basin  below  and  its  surroundings  presented 
a  scene  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  we  sought  it  by  descending  a 
lateral  ravine,  observed  to  open  below  a  short  distance  down 
stream.  An  obscure  trail  was  found  leading  between  high  and 
nearly  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  trellised  and  festooned  T)y 
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the  climbing  hehoi,  the  thick  foliage  and  poidant  nuts  of  which 
frescoed  and  nearly  concealed  them.  Through  a  network  of 
pTomiscuooB  nndeif^wth,  the  meehes  of  which  were  doeely  io- 
terwovea  by  an  nnending  seaaon  of  regetation,  a  way  was 
forced,  up  and  down  and  around  rocky  fragments,  the  more 
startling  and  perplexing  becanse  nearly  concealed  by  the  dense 
jungle  throngh  which  we  broke  and  crashed  until  suddenly 
brought  to  a  Btand-etill,  or  a  tumble  over  a  fallen  fem-trun^ 
forests  of  which  were  scattered  around  to  challenge  the  over^ 
confident  footsteps  Through  this  labyrinth  of  obetractiona, 
veiled  in  twilight — ^for  evep  the  mid-day  sun  could  not  penetrate 
the  cloaely-walled  and  covered  aisles  throngh  which  we  sooght  a 
winding  way  that  reminded  ns  of  childhood's  solntions  of  the 
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Trojati  problem — ^we  groped  along,  finally  reaching  the  mouth 
of.  the  ravine  which  opened  below'  on  a  bed  of  volcanic  rocks, 
where  we  gladly  seated  onrselves  to  look  on  a  scene  of  rare 
beauty  and  sublimity,  that  fully  repaid  us  for  the  vexation  and 
fatigue  endured  in  reaching  it. 

Facing  the  waterfall — appropriately  called  Waiomuenvs^  sig- 
nifying rainbow  water,  from  the  iris  that  spans  its  mist  when  the 
Bun  sends  its  long  risen  beams  into  the  deep  recess,  to  cool  them- 
selves in  this  rarest  of  nature's  rpck-encompassed  baths — ^the 
sparkling  flood  is  seen  to  take  its  fearless  leap  of  more  than  a 
hpndred  feet  over  a  brOad  ledge  of  rock,  vertically  cut  and 
faced  as  if  chiselled  by  the  hand  of*art.  Split  in  twain  by  a 
projection  resembling  the  architectural  dental  of  a  marble 
entablature,  the  descending  water  breaks  into  foam,  which,  re- 
uniting, forms  a  wavy  column  as  of  snow,  whose  myriads  of 
minute  flakes  fall  and  vanish  in  the  deep  and  dark  waters  below 
— ^looking  deeper  and  darker  from  the  shadowy  surroundings  of, 
rock  and  verdure  of  this  wild  gorge.  This  waterfall  has  about  the 
volume  of  that  at  Niagara  known  as  the  "  Centre  Fall,"  and  like 
the  precipice,  too,  over  which  it  shoots,  this  is  excavated  behind 
the  falling  sheet  into  a  deep  cavern ;  which,  however,  surpasses 
the  "  Cave  of  the  Winds  "  of  the  Centre  Fall  in  beauty,  from  its 
vaulted  wall  and  roof  being  lined  with  moss,  the  rich  green  of 
which,  contrasted  with  the  snowy  foam,  gives  another  charm  to 
this  bathing  place  of  zephyrs. 

The  basin  is  oval,  with  diameters  of  about  two  hundred  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  enclosed,  except  at  the  outlet,  by  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  hung 
with  a  tapestry  of  vegetation,  and  corniced  with  flowers,  over 
which  a  tropic  foliage  sports  in  the  breeze. 

From  this  rare  chamber,  in  which  the  wearied  waters  seem 
to  sleep,  they  finally  flow  placidly  through  a  narrow  portal, 
after  having  glided  around  the  base  of  a  basaltic  column.  This 
colossal  shaft  is  formed  of  immense  superposed  hexagonal  and 
pentagonal  blocks,  rising  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  above  a 
graduated  peristyle  of  compactly-adjusted  pillars  of  like  forma- 
tion, similar  to  those  of  the  famous  Giants'  Causeway  in  Ire- 
land,  and  forming  a  fit  pediment  for  a  monument  that  suitably 
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commemorates   the   grandeur  of  creation  which  it  ptoudly 
overlooks.  * 

We  turned  from  this  enchanting  abode  of  solitude  with  the 
feeling,  that  the  spell  put  on  our  hearts  by  the  religion  of  nature 
there  taught,  would  long  remain. 


CHAPTEK    XXXVIII. 

TOLGANO   KILAUEA — ^JOUBMET    TO  IT — ^LUZUBIANT  TEOETATION — BAWAIIAJX  HIOHWAT— 
TATE  or  TBB  HAWAIIAN — FULU — DOME  OF  ICAUKA  LOA — ^KILAITEA. 

The  object  of  surpassing  interest  in  Hawaii,  indeed  one  of 
the  wonders  of  earth,  is  the  Vciccmo  KUcmea.  To  visit  it,  some 
preparation  is  necessary;  for  neither  on  the  way  to  it,  nor 
when  there,  are  bed  and  board  to  be  had;  hence  a  blanket, 
food,  et  cetera,  must  be  provided  at  Hilo,  where  precise  infor- 
mation can  be  had  of  your  purveyor  as  to  the  essentials  of  com- 
fort. A  sure-footed  and  hard-hoofed  horse  must  be  provided, 
otherwise  he  should  be  carefiilly  shod  for  a  road  that  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  paved  with  iron  for  half  the  distance.  And  the 
excursionist  should  be  particular  in  the  selection  of  a  competent 
and  faithful  guide,  who  will  also  carry  baggage  and  provision 
in  two  lai^e  calabashes  hung  by  netting  from  the  ends  of  a 
shoulder-pole.  My  experience  justifies  my  speaking  favorably 
of  KcdhikaoU^  a  native  Hawaiian  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Hilo. 
Since  my  trip  to  KHauea  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Hitchcock,  an 
enterprising  citizen,  intends  to  provide  relays  of  horses,  and 
better  acconunodations  on  the  road  for  visitors. 

Suitably  equipped  and  provisioned,  and  with  Mr.  Lyman, 
principal  of  the  native  manual  labor  school,  as  my  intelligent 
companion,  I  started  for  the  volcano  on  a  delicious  summer 
morning;  pursuing  a  southerly  course  over  a  rugged  trail, 
through  tdRgled  shrubbery  of  oi^  arna/w^rna/Urferny  Uy  and 
gtca/va^  with*  the  silvery -leaved  tutid  trembling  like  the  aspen 
in  the  background.  At  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  four 
miles  we  entered  a  forest,  through  which  a  wide  avenue  three 
miles  long  has  been  cut,  along  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a 
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causeway  nine  feet  wide,  built  of  volcanic  Btonee,  with  gigantic 
fern  logs  thrown  across  corduroy-road  fashion.  This  cause- 
way  faciUtatee  travel  over  an  uneven,  and  in  places,  marshy 
surface,  but  it  is  overgrown  by  rank  grass  and  weeds. 

The  principal  timber  of  this  forest  is  the  indigenous  ohia 
from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  looking  much  like  the  oak,  but 
without  its  distinctive  brawniness  and  strength.  The  tuiuij 
dressed  in  bright  green  foliage,  seeming  brighter  by  contrast 
with  surrounding  dark  verdure,  and  with  the  deep  shade  of  the 
spreading  IcmhdUa  upheld  by  its  numerous  props,  and  having 
long  lancinated  leaves  re^mbling  those  of  the  pine-apple  radiat- 
ing thickly  from  the  ends  of  branches,  and  forming  a  canopy  of 
umbrellas,  giving  shelter  to  the  traveller  against  ram  and  sun. 
The  long  leaves  of  the  lauhalla  tree— the  Hawaiian  pandanus 
— smoke  dried,  trimmed,  and  split,  are  used  for  making  the 
coarser  mats  of  the  country,  in  common  use.  Ferns  abound  in 
great  variety ;  the  wmwu,  mau^  distinguished  by  the  beautiM 
architectural  scrolls  into  which  its  tender  branches  and  yoxmg 
leaves  are  coiled  for  protection,  and  the  ptdu  fern  with  its 
scrolls  cased  in  silken  armor  to  guard  them  even -from  winds 
that  might  visit  them  too  roughly,  being  most  remarkable  for 
luxuriance.  But  in  all  this  dense  growth  of  vegetation  nothing 
surpasses  in  grace  and  beauty,  and  in  instructive  lesson  too,  the 
depending  ie,  which  twines  its  golden  vine  around  the  stalwart 
trunk,  and  clasps  with  tiny  tendrils  the  rough  bark  of  the  ohia; 
while  its  long  and  delicate,  leaves,  springing  spirally  like  those 
of  the  lauhalla  from  twigs,  expand  into  sun-shades  to  shield 
while  they  adorn  the  stem  form  to  which  the  creeper  dings. 
An  emblem  of  the  feeble,  lovely,  and  tender,  who,  while  they 
seek  support  of  ruder  man,  yet  throw  around  him  th^ir  own 
graces,  and  strive  to  shield  him  from  unkindly  influences.  At 
seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Hilo— three  hours  in  time — ^we 
emerged  from  the  forest,  and  dismounted  in  the  shade  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  grove  for  refreshment.  ^ 

Again  in  the  saddle  our  course  lay  next  west  of  south  over 
a  path  choked  with  wild  grass,  and  across  a  plain  on  which  the 
amau  fern  and  the  ti  struggled  for  dominion;  the  latter 
mingling  with  the  former  for  miles,  looking  like  a  wilderness  of 
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Indian  corn  as  it  swayed  its  sapling  stalks  to  and  fro  in  swagger- 
ing merriment,  and  gave  the  slender  leaves  of  its  tufted  tops  like 
banners  to  the  breeze  as  if  in  boastful  triumph  over  its  rivaL 
But  as  the  road  showed  diminishing  soil  and  signs  of  impover- 
ishment four  or  five  miles  ftirther,  the  fern  shook  its  nodding 
plumes  as  master  of  the  field,  a  few  scrubby  ohias,  like  sentries, 
standing  guard  in  the  distance,  A  tuft  of  the  ti  leaves  was  the 
fiag  of  truce  in  the  former  wars  of  the  islanders ;  and  from  its  root 
an  ardent  spirit  called  ohdlehcm  is  distilled,  resembling  whiskey 
in  color,  strength,  and  fiavor,  and  once  much  used  by  ^o  natives 
for  its  intoxicating  efiects.  The  root  possessing  considerable 
saccharine  juices,  has  also  been  used  for  food  in  times  of  scar- 
city ;  and  the  leaves  lAake  wrappers  in  cooking  according  to 
the  native  mode  of  baking,  and  for  tare  and  stiff  poi  in  travel- 
ling. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  mile  our  road  was  like  the 
proverbial  one  to  Jordan — ^hard  to  travel.  The  almost  daily 
rains,  and  animals  following  each  other  in  the  same  tracks, 
make  deep  holes  with  intervening  ridges,  perplexing  to  the  poor 
beasts  and  dangerous  to  riders.  The  former  sometimes  stick 
fast  on  this  part  of  the  route,  and  the  latter  occasionally  plunge 
headlong  into  a  mudhole,  and  to  extricate  themselves  are  com- 
pelled to  "  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  predeces- 
sors.^ Where  the  fern  is  the  sole  vegetation  a  waste  of  lava  is 
seen,  with  no  soil  but  that  which  exists  in  the  clefts  and  crevices 
of  the  metallic-looking  crust.  Beyond  this  as  far  as  fifl;een 
miles  and  a  half  from  Hilo  the  surface  is  a  slightly-inclined 
plane,  apparently  of  iron,  modified  by  small  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, ridges  and  chasms,  metallic-looking  plates  broken  and 
bent,  and  of  various  shapes ;  swells,  wavelets,  and  ripples,  some 
circular,  others  serpentine ;  as  if  a  black  tenacious  fluid,  in  every 
colidition  of  obstructed  flow,  had  become  suddenly  solidified. 
Compared  with  the  reality  on  a  previous  part  of  the  road  it  was 
a  transition  from  soft  to  hard,  and  after  debating  the  question 
we  were  left  in  doubt  of  the  relative  advantages  of  mud  and 
metal  as  materials  for  road-building.  At  the  end  of  this  stage 
of  our  journey — ^fifteen  and  a  half  miles  from  Hilo — ^we  came  to 
the  stopping-place  for  the  night ;  time,  seven  hours  and  three- 
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quarters ;  gait,  a  walk  nearly  all  the  way,  and  a  alow  one  too, 
the  guides  on  foot  carrying  firom  forty  to  fifty  pounds  each  of 
baggage  and  provision,  in  calabashes  two  feet  in  diameter,  abeo- 
Intely  distancing  our  horses. 

Of  half  a  dozen  thatched  huts  we  selected  the  largest,  and 
dismounting  and  giving  our  horses  to  the  gmides  to  be  tethered 
and  grassed,  we  entered,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  oar 
intrusion  by  the  native  occupants ;  one  of  whom,  engaged  in 
pounding  and  kneading  taro,-  had  his  nakedness  very  partially 
hidden  by  a  much  abridged  garment;— the  shcMrtest  specimen  of 
that  mystery  which  has  neithier  definite  form,  fit,  fashioi^  nor 
right  to  be  recognized,  and  even  to  name  which  is  forbidden  by 
the  fastidiousness  of  an  affected  refinement,  except  when  ihe 
plaintive  ^'  song  of  the  shirt ''  sometimes  touches  our  heart- 
strings. Another  native  similarly  attired,  with  the  vague  addi- 
tion of  a  ^'  maro  " — ^a  Hawaiian  device  which  has  superseded  ihe 
primitive  Jig-lea/— wba  transferring  poi  fix>m  one  calabash  to 
another,  making  a  dipper  of  his  hand.  And  a  third,  a  gray- 
haired  old  woman  in  long  loose  slip,  wfa  occupied  in  assorting 
the  vegetable  ingredients  of  a  decoction,  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
as  if  preparing  ^^  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble  "  for  some  misera- 
ble martyr.  Perhaps  she  belonged  to  the  sisterhood  of  modem 
medicine.    like  the  ^^  strong-minded  "  new-lights  nearer  home, 

she 

"  Looked  gravely  dull,  insipidly  serene, 

And  carried  all  her  wisdom  in  her  mien.'' 

It  was  an  agreeable  refiection  that  we  were  not  depend- 
ent for  the  creature  comforts  of  food  on  the  manipulated  poi 
before  us.  But  the  contemplation  was  not  pleasant  of  a  plat- 
form of  logs — a  "  hikiee  *'— occupying  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  room,  on  which  was  spread  dried  fern  leaves  and  a  mat 
for  our  bed ;  the  common  bed  of  the  country,  as  it  was  to  be 
our  bed  in  common.  Nor  were  our  anticipations  of  ^^  balmy 
sleep  "  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  seven  kanakas,  includ- 
ing our  guides,  and  three  wahines,  were  to  be  joint  occupants 
of  the  one  apartment  of  the  hut  for  the  night.  Kecessity  is  a 
great  leveller,  however,  and  teaches  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a 
practical  philosophy  and  conforming  ^eerfully  to  imperious 
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Gircumstances.  So,  sffer  discnssing  the  merits  of  a  rongli  road  as 
a  surpassing  appetizer,  over  a  cold  chicken  and  a  cnp  of  tea — ^for 
the  making  of  which  we  found  a  kettle  at  hand,  the  only  cooking 
utensil  on  the  premises — ^we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets 
and  courted  the  slumber  tendered  by  a  corduroy  bedstead ;  after 
having  conclnded  that  the  lady  who  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
volcano  showed  neither  wisdom,  love  of  adventure,  nor  amiable 
adaptability  to  unavoidable  requirements,  who,  on  reaching  this 
halfvcray  house,  and  seeing  no  American  hotel  el^ances,  would 
not  enter,  but  burst  into  t^ars,  and,  like  Rachel,  ^^  refused  to  be 
comforted.'*  Ladies  must  forego  a  sight  of  the  world's  greatest 
wonder^  or  forego  crinoline,  and  turn  bloomer  in  dress,  daring, 
and  disregard  of  the  customs  and  conveniences  of  fashionable 
life. 

The  lurid  light  of  the  Lake  of  Fire,  when  at  night  we  looked 
abroad,  was  seen  reflected  by  the  overhanging  clouds  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  a  throe  of  that  vast  mystery  which  sensibly  lifted 
our  platform  of  logs,  made  us  think  that  our  Hawaiian  hotel, 
although  in  truth  "  built  on  a  rock  "  of  lava,  might  nevertheless 
be  readily  toppled  over.  The  novelties  of  our  situation,  with 
the  anticipations  of  the  coming  day,  made  sleep  a  stranger  to 
my  eyeUdfl  that  night ;  and  seeing  the  swarthy  figure  of  a  na- 
tive  crouching  by  the  fire  that  glimmered  from  a  shallow  pit  in 
the  middle  of  the  earthen  floor,  rolling  its  smoke  upward  i^ 
escape  through  the  thatched  roo^  and  observing  his  painftilly 
thoughtful  countenance,  which  seemed  to  tell  of  memories  of 
the  past  of  his  race,  and  meditations  on  the  fate  that  awaits  it, 
as  the  tide  of  Caucasian  civilization  rolls  on  to  bury  it  beneath 
its  resistless  surges,  my  mind,  following  a  similar  train  of  thought, 
recalled  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  nations  who  had  risen,  floui^ 
ished,  and  fSedlen;  and  a  profound  sympathy  for  the  doomed 
Hawaiian  before  ipe  came  of  the  reflection,  that  then  my  own 
country,  surpassing  in  its  prepress  to  prosperity  and  power  all 
that  had  preceded  it,  was  endangered  by  a  convulsion  which 
would  shake  it  to  its  centre,  and  might  shatter  it  into  fragments. 

Never  was  the  day  more  cordially  welcomed  than  when, 
looking  forth,  the  morning  was  seen  successively  to  put  on  its 
garments  of  gray,  and  roseate,  and  gold ;  and  eofiee,  our  own, 
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of  oouree,  and  cold  yionds  haying  ybeen' taken,  and  four  reals 
each  paid  for  the  noyelty,  if  not  the  Inxuiy  of  a  hikiee,  we 
mounted  at  Bix  a.  ic,  and  rode  over  a  rough  causeway  of  vol- 
canic clinker  and  coke,  with  fern  trunks  laid  crosswise,  for  some- 
what more  than  a  mUe ;  then  followed  a  rocky  pathway,  paved 
as  if  with  the  broken  castings  of  numberless  iron  foundries. 

At  twenty-two  miles  from  Hilo  we  entered  a  dense  okia  for- 
est of  large  growth,  with  the  puhc  fern  also  in  great  number 
and  size,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  high,  and  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  pulu  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained from  this  fern,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for 
feathers  and  hair,  in  the  making  of  beds  and  mattresses,  and 
stuffing  of  sofas  and  chairs.  In  the  natural  state  the  puln  forms 
a  snuff-colored  silken  envelope  for  the  young  and  tender  branches 
of  the  fern,  which  grow  from  the  top  of  the  stalk  or  trunk, 
forming  beautifril  scrolls  until  of  sufficient  strength  to  super- 
sede the  older  brandies  and  leaves  that  droop  on  all  sides  like 
graceful  plumes.  In  gathering  pulu  the  natives  cut  from  the 
top  of  the  fern  trunk  the  tender  scrolls  in  ma8s,*th^i  strip  oS 
the  soft  fibrous  wrapper  that  protects  them,  which  they  loosen 
by  picking,  and  expose  for  several  weeks  on  platforms  to  the 
rain  and  sun.  From  two  to  four  pounds  are  gathered  from  a 
friU-sized  tree.  When  perfectly  cleansed  and  dry,  it  is  bagged 
and  sometimes  baled  for  shipping,  and  is  much  sought  after  for 
the  California  market. 

A  nule  or  so  of  woodland  shade  was  a  pleasant  relief  from 
a  warm  sun,  and  then  a  better  road,  over  which  we  travelled  at 
a  faster  gait  than  our  previous  snail's  pace,  soon  brought  us,  at 
twenty-five  miles  ^m  Hilo,  in  frill  view  of  Manna  Loa  in  the 
distance  before  us,  with  snow-banks  scattered  over  its  magnifi- 
cent dome  like  an  emblazonry  of  pearls.  So  vast  are  the  pro- 
portions, and  so  grand  the  outline  of  this  wonderfril  structure 
of  creation,  that  by  scientific  explorers  who  have  ascended  to 
its  summit  it  was  found  to  possess  a  horizon  of  its  own. 

Cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  end  to  a  wearisome  trip, 
we  cantered  along  an  excellent  bridle-path,  the  first  we  had  niuet 
with,  and  at  ten  a.  m.,  four  hours  in  time  from  our  stopping- 
place  of  the  night  before,  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  miles  in 
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distance  from  Hilo,  we  came  suddenly  and  while  riding  over  an 
apparent  level  surface  to  an  immense  pit  of  abont  nine,  miles 
circuit,  snnk  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  in  the  earth,  walled 
throughout  almost  its  whole  extent  by  perpendicular  rocks, 
floored  as  if  with  black  marble,  and  rolling  up  from  more  than 
a  hundred  vents  of  cone  and  chasm  dense  clouds  of  smoke  and 
steam,  to  tell  of  the  terrific  fdsion  below.  It  was  EXLaueal 
and  well  may  the  visitor  hesitate  to  dismount  in  such  fearful 
proximity  to  the  most  wonderful  active  volcanic  crater  of  which 
we  have  anthentic  history. 

A  few  yards  from  tho^  rim  of  the  abyss  stands  on  a  slightly- 
elevated  plateau  an  unoccupied  hut,  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors,  who  are  charged  two  dollars  each  per  day  for 
the  use  of  it,  by  a  native  who  accompanies  them  from  the  stop- 
ping-place of  the  night  before  for  that  purpose,  and  who  fur- 
nishes a  mat  to  lie  on.  This  may  be  called  extortion,  but  for- 
eigners have  earned  this  penalty  of  imposition.  In  the  olden 
time  hospitality  was  religiously  practised  by  Hawaiians.  With 
them  "  the  string  of  the  latch  was  never  pulled  in ; "  every  house 
was  a  shelter,  every  mat  a  resting-place  for  the  weary,  and  every 
calabash  of  poi  was  open  to  the  traveller,  without  recompense 
of  reward ;  and  those  infonped  of  these  matters  assure  me  that 
such  is  still  the  usage  of  the  remote  interior ;  but  wherever  the 
influence  of  foreign  example  has,  frequently  reached,  there  a  cor- 
respondent greed  of  gain  has  been  engendered ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  foreigners,  extortion  is  the  more  gross  and  glaring  from 
their  irresponsibility  to  any  restraining  public  opinion,  and  from 
eagerness  to  accumulate  and  depart,  so  with  the  native,  under- 
standing the  foreigner's  practice  and  motives,  lie  plucks  freely 
to-day  the  bird  that  will  not  roost  under  his  roof  to-morrow. 
The  vicious  examples  of  our  countrymen  have  been  much  more 
influential  for  evil  among  these  people,  than  their  precepts  have 
been  for  good. 

like  the  usual  habitations  of  the  country,  this  volcano  hut 
is  built  of  the  lightest  materials,  and  in  a  manner  to  adapt  itself 
to,  rather  than  resist  the  terrestrial  tremblings  and  shocks  to 
which  from  its  situation  it  is  constantly  liable.  Eustic  posts 
and  light  cross-timbers,  with  walls  of  thatched  yi^r^^,  lined  with 
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long  flag-looking  leaves  of  the  indigenooB  vhij  and  roofed  with 
jnli  grass ;  the  materials  of  wall  and  roof  being  bound  to  aJu> 
lathing,  which  is  also  simiWlj  fastened  to  the  posts  b j  ie  and 
hmhm  vines,  that  make  excellent  cordage;  thus  constntcted, 
lightness  and  elasticity  are  secured.  Even  if  thrown  down,  the 
weight  eodd  not  injore  the  occupants. 

While  our  attendants  were  finding  grass  for  the  horses,  and 
preparing  lunch,  a  stroll  to  the  rear  of  the  hut  showed  us  sev- 
eral vents  under  a  low  bank,  from  which  volumes  of  steam  were 
issuing  and  condensing  on  overhanging  and  adjacent  rocks^ 
forming  little  crystal  pools,  from  which  water  for  culinary  pur- 
poses was  obtained,  and  where  diickens  wrapped  in  leaves  may 
be  readily  cooked  by  steaming. 

Several  hundred  yards  further  west,  under  a  continuation  of 
the  same  bank,  but  at  this  point  presenting  a  steep  blu£E^  that 
by  some  visitors  has  been  described  as  an  outer  rim  of  the  cra- 
ter, but  which  cannot  be  traced  in  continuity  around  it,  there  is 
an  immense  sulphur  mound,  with  o£^oots  and  facings  of  the 
bluff  of  the  same  substance.  The  whole  surface  in  this  vicinity 
seems  studded  with  apertures  and  crevices,  from  which  sulphur- 
ous gases  and  vapors  escape,  and  where  may  be  collected  rich 
specimens  of  feathery  and  acicular  wismatic  crystallizations,  of 
a  light  yellow  color.  Some  of  the  finest  and  largest  tetrahedral 
pyramids  are  found  under  the  superficial  crust,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suffocating  atmosphere  and  great  heat,  especially 
near  the  apertures,  the  pursuit  of  these  is  not  often  persisted  in. 

Further  to  the  west  on  the  same  level,  large  cracks  and  even 
chasms  are  seen,  traversing  a  considerable  extent  of  surfiEtce^ 
from  which  columns  of  steam  ascend,  which,  condensing  as  it 
rises,  falls  in  showers  to  nourish  the  grass  and  flags  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  form  little  pools  of  water  for  the  thirsty  traveller.  At 
times,  indeed,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  vapor  that  it  forms  a 
dense  cloud,  concealing  completely  the  neighboring  bank  of  the 
crater.  The  surface  openings  of  this  neighboiliood,  often  hid- 
den by  vegetation,  and  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  and  friable 
crust  of  lava  that  gives  way  under  slight  pressure,  demand  of 
the  excursionist  great  caution  in  his  rambles  even  during  day- 
light, and  at  night  enforce  a  confinement  to  the  small  space 
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of  fim  upper  leyel  immediately  about  the  hut  in  which  he 
lodges. 

In  the  same  direction  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  house,  the  highest  point  of  the  rim  of  the 
crater  is  reached,  from  which  the  best  view  of  the  tout  enseTn- 
lie  is  obtained.  If  it  be  not  designed  to  make  the  entire  cir- 
cuit, and  unless  more  than  four  days  are  given  to  the  excursion, 
points  of  greater  interest  should  not  be  n^lected  for  this  by  the 
general  and  unscientific  explorer ;  it  is  better  to  return  to  the 
starting  point  for  refreshment,  and  to  be  ready  as  we  were  at 
meridian  for  descending  into  the  great  abyss,  whose  revela- 
ticJns,  however  appalling  and  terrific  they  may  be,  serve  but  to 
strengthen  the  desire  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  nature's 
mysteries.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  most  timid  and  ap- 
prehensive at  the  commencement  of  the  exploration  of  EUauea, 
become  insensible  of  danger  during  its  prosecution,  such  is  the 
strange  fascination  of  even  its  frightful  features. 

I  was  informed,  by  my  companion,  Mr.  Lyman,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Coan,  another  intelligent  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  this 
crater,  that  so  sudden,  frequent,  and  great  are  the  changes  occur- 
ring in  it,  that  a  visitor  is  apt  to  become  distrustfrd  of  the  state- 
ments of  his  predecessors.  Hence  it  was  determined  to  disre- 
gard the  descriptions  of  others,  and  examine  the  features  of  the 
changeftd  scene  presented  at  the  time  of  our  exploration. 

Standing  on  the  northeast  rim  of  the  crater  and  looking  into 
and  around  it,  a  first  thought  was  its  unlikeness  to  the  general 
notion,  of  a  volcano  derived  from  those  with  which  travellers 
and  readers  are  more  familiar.  No  lofty  elevation  was  seen, 
with  steep  conical  acclivity  and  narrow  truncated  top,  from  the 
open  mouth  of  which  ashes  and  stones  were  being  thrown.  But 
a  Tast  cleft  or  pit — Lua  PeU^  P616's  pit — ^four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  the  nearly  level  flank  of  Mauna  Loa,  which 
soars  ten  thousand  feet  above  it,  was  before  us,  seven  hundred 
feet  deep,  ^g-shaped,  somewhat  more  than  three  miles  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  wide  at  its  larger  end.  Blackness  seemed 
to  reign  within,  itnd  stupendous  ruins  to  floor  it,  as  if  some  great 
city  within  its  bosom  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  leaving  a 
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charred  and  emokiiig  wreck  and  fitful  flames  to  tell  of  .the 
mighty  conflagration. 

A  feeling  of  disappointment  is  said  to  be  experienced  by 
many  on  first  beholding  this  crater.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  visitors  to  Niagara.  Nature  fails  sometimes  to  produce  im- 
pressions on  the  instant,  correspondent  to  her  wonderful  crea- 
tions. But  a  final  acknowledgment  of  the  surpassingly  marvel- 
lous and  fearM  cannot  be  withheld  by  those  who  come  to  look 
on  this  work  of  her  hands. 

At  the  northeast  rim  of  the  crater,  the  point  usually  selected 
for  the  descent  into  the  abyss,  the  visitor,  imagining  himself 
standing  on  the  front  cornice  of  a  vast  cathedral,  like  a  Grecian 
temple,  without  dome,  tower,  or  roof,  and  looking  directly  dowh 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  sees  below  a  plateau  extending 
from  side  to  side,  and  half  a  mile  in  width,  covered  with  veg- 
etation as  with  a  carpet.  This  may  be  r^arded  as  the  orches- 
tral gallery,  beyond  which  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  lower  still,  is  seen  the  dark  marble  floor  of  the  great  tem- 
ple stretching  away  two  and  a  half  miles  further,  and  pierced 
near  its  extreme  end  by  a  lake  of  fire,  whose  illumined  smoke 
rises  as  if  from  an  eternal  censer  to  Him  who  was  alike  the 
Divine  Architect  and  Builder. 

Descending  to  the  plateau  by  a  rough  and  steep  declivity, 
in  doing  which  the  free  use  of  hands  was  necessary  to  prevent 
too  rapid  locomotion,  and  shrubbery,  roots,  and  rocks  proved 
excellent^  substitutes  for  a  handrail,  we  crossed  over  it  by  a  tor- 
tuous path,  carefully  avoiding  holes  and  chasms  that  beset  the 
way.  On  this  plateau  are  found  scrubby  ohia  and  sandalwood 
trees,  dwarf  ferns,  and  a  creeper  of  the  same  family,  caUed  by 
our  guides  kukaeuwau,  together  with  ohelo  bushes  bearing  ber- 
ries of  a  blended  red  and  yellow  color,  and  of  size  and  taste 
somewhat  like  the  cranberry,  but  sweeter.  They  are  very  grate- 
ful to  the  palate  of  a  wearied  and  thirsty  explorer.  These  ber- 
ries were  formerly  held  by  the  natives  sacred  to  the  uses  of  P616, 
the  then  worshipped  goddess  of  this  yolcano,  who  was  supposed 
to  wield  its  terrible  agencies  of  fire,  and  thunder,  and  lightning, 
at  will ;  and  into  whose  fearful  abode  every  native  in  passing 
threw  some  of  the  berries  gathered  above,  as  a  propitiatory  offer- 
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ing.  Until  this  was  done  the  tasting  of  the  fruit  by  a  native 
was  deemed  sacrilege.  At  the  commencement  of  the  religious 
reform  of  these  islands,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Kauai,  a 
chieftess  of  highest  rank  and  excellence  of  character,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  native,  not  only  to  descend  into  the  crater, 
but  to  eat  of  the  ohelo  berries  freely,  and  without  offering  any 
to  P616,  in  condemnation  and  contempt  of  the  idolatry  then 
doomed  to  extermination. 

From  the  plateau  above  spoken  of,  explorers  usually  descend 
to  the  lava  floor  of  the  crater,  and  proceed  directly  to  its  great- 
est attraction,  the  lake  of  fire.  But  to  save  time  and  toil,  and 
yet  not  fail  to  look  at  every  thing  deserving  of  ^.ttention,  our 
guides  left  the  beaten  track  and  led  us  close  to  the  east  wall  of 
the  crater,  towering  several  hundred  feet  above  us.  Warned 
not  to  linger  for  fear  of  falling  crags,  we  soon  reached  a  path 
up  a  steep  cliff  of  probably  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  height,  along  which  we  hastened,  and  then  proceeded 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  a  level  bed  of  clinker  and  cin- 
ders, to  an  old  crater  known  as  KiUmea  lid — small  Kilauea — ^in 
contradistinction  to  SSlauea  Nu%  which  is  the  great  crater. 

The  Kilauea  Iki,  which  is  a  short  distance  removed  from  and 
to  the  east  of  the  true  volcano  Kilauea,  is  not  now  active ;  and  it 
is  the  last  of  a  series  of  extinct  craters  stretching  from  the  se^- 
coast  in  the  district  of  Puna,  up  to  this  point.  It  is  a  deep  pit, 
like  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  with  walls  but  little 
less  elevated,  though  more  sloping,  and  now  covered  with  veg- 
etation. In  shape,  as  viewed  from  above,  it  is  elongated,  and 
contracted  in  the  middle  like  an  hour-glass.  Its  lava  floor  is  of 
a  black  color,  and  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  an  erup- 
tion having  occurred  in  1832,  at  the  level  of  our  standpoint 
near  the  western  end  of  its  southern  rim,  which  divided  into 
two  streams,  one  of  which  flowed  into  and  floored  anew  this 
crater,  while  the  other  ran  westward  to  the  great  Kilauea,  and 
plunging  over  its  lofty  wall  formed  a  cataract  of  fire,  one  of  the 
most  awful  of  nature's  displays  of  might  and  grandeur,  which 
faced  the  cliff  of  several  hundred  feet  height,  as  if  with  iron, 
leaving  above  and  below  its  ineffaceable  footprints  in  the  ever- 
lasting billows  of  its  majestic  torrent. 
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CrosBiiig  this  bed  of  lava  in  a  southerly  direction,  we  ascended 
about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  Byron's  ledge— the  gigantic  parti- 
tion wall  between  the  two  craters — ^to  the  upper  leyel  on  its 
southern  side,  and  skirted  the  eastern  rim  of  the  large  crater 
for  nearly  a  mile,  over  volcanic  stones,  clinker,  coke,  and  cin- 
ders, and  descending  gradually  a  sloping  surface ;  and  finally  we 
slipped  and  slid  down  a  steep  bank  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred 
feet,  over  beds  of  clinker  and  cinders,  sometimes  leaping  from 
rock  to  rock,  or  coasting  over  an  ashy  or  pasty  soil  in  a  more 
humiliating  posture.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  was  thus  reached 
at  the  only  place  of  descent  except  that  by  whidi  persons  usually 
go  down  from  the  plateau  or  gallery  already  referred  to ;  and  it 
landed  us  near  an  enormous  sulphur  bank  on  the  southeast  side 
of  the  crater,  that  looked  like  an  abundant  magazine  for  all 
earthly  purposes  of  war  and  pharmacy.  Yarious  earths  and  salts 
-Hjuch  as  gypsmn,  almnino™,  magnedan,  and  ammoniacal  snl- 
phates,  are  also  found  mingled  with  this  chief  element  and  prod- 
uct of  fusion,  or  incrusting  neighboring  crags.  The  heated 
surface  on  which  we  stood,  and  surroundings  of  steam  and  dele- 
terious gases  escaping  from  vents,  and  permeating  tl^  sulphur 
bank  itself,  which  looked  like  an  enormous  tumulus  of  var^ga- 
ted  lime  in  process  of  slacking,  soon  reminded  us  that  curiosity 
might  not  be  gratified,  certainly  without  great  discomfort,  and 
possibly  danger. 

From  this  deposit  of  sulphur  we  struck  across  the  solid  lava 
in  a  southwestward  direction.  And  as  I  stood  for  the  first 
time  on  the  dark  filpor  which,  recently  in  a  state  of  frision,  was 
then  cast  into  its  present  form  by  the  hand  of  Onmipotence,  I  felt 
an  awe  even  at  the  threshold,  befitting  a  human  intrusion  into 
such  presence.  My  description  may  fall  short  of  the  reality  of  the 
scene,  yet  it  must  be  attempted  to  preserve  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive. However  even  the  surface  over  which  we  toiled,  clambered, 
and  leaped,  appeared,  when  first  seen  fi^m  the  upper  rim  of  the 
crater,  yet  viewed  from  below  it  looked  like  a  tempest-tossed 
ocean  that  had  become  frozen,  blackened,  and  burnished ;  in 
wavy  outline  in  some  places,  in  others  lifted  and  broken  by  re- 
sistless forces  into  fragments  which  became  fixed  again  in  gran- 
deur of  chaos.    The  river  of  Niagara  in  winter  faintly  images 
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the  wild  disorder,  its  icy  cmst  crashing  and  crumbling  before 
the  mighty  torrent,  which  piles  the  whirling  masses  on  high,  or 
bears  them  in  strange  confusion  welded  again  with  seams  of 
frost.  Wherever  we  turned  our  steps,  cracks,  fissures,  and 
chasms,  traversed  the  floor  of  consolidated  lava,  from  many  of 
them  sulphurous  vapors,  gases,  and  smoke  issuing ;  while  some 
of  the  larger  vents  revealed,  far  below,  a  sea  of  molten  lava  in 
the  terrific  throes  of  its  red  agony,  and  breathed  forth  vast 
volumes  of  steam  to  tell  what  woidd  be  the  convulsions  of  earth 
but  for  these  safety  valves.  The  access  of  ^ater  to  immeasura- 
ble alkaline  and  earthy  bases  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  gener- 
ating a  resistless  pressure  of  steam,  together  with  liberated  sul- 
phurous gases,  would  probably  blow  Hawaii  to  atoms,  but  for 
the  millions  of  openings  that  allow  of  their  harmless  escape. 
In  many  places  immense  cakes  and  blocks  of  lava,  thrown  on 
end  and  partly  embedded  in  substrata,  formed  impassable  barri- 
ers ;  in  others  they  were  submerged,  making  deep  trenches  and 
pits,  which  compelled  a  deviation  from  direct  progress.  Some- 
times we  encountered  cones  and  domes  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  in  height,  upheaved  by  subsurface  agencies,  and  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  fresh  projections  of  liquid  lava,  cooling 
and  forming  successive  laminsB,  which  were  pierced  by  apertures 
making  of  them  huge  chimneys  for  the  escape  of  hot  and  stifling 
gases  from  the  vast  laboratory  beneath.  And  occasionally  these 
structures  were  seen  to  have  fallen  in  by  their  own  weight,  or 
to  have  been  undermined  by  flows  of  the  fiery  torrent,  leaving 
their  jagged  and  craggy  foundations  of  more  solid  lava  rock 
surroimding  the  ruin,  to  warn  the  explorer  of  the  awful  abyss 
below.  Many  fissures  and  chasms  were  recognized  by  the  fresher 
and  more  cellular  lava,  to  have  been  perfectly  closed  by  a  well- 
ing up  and  partial  flow  of  the  consolidating  fluid.  And  wide 
spread  over  the  surface  in  several  places,  was  observed  the 
spongy  and  bronzed  layer  of  an  eruption  that  occurred  but  a 
few  months  since,  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  boiling  flood 
had  flowed  from  these  lava  ducts,  and  diffused  itself  in  wavelets 
and  ripples,  and  in  coiled,  or  in  smooth  and  even  currents  of 
more  poi'ous  and  lighter  lava  known  as  the  Pahoehoe^  or  satin 
stream. 
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The  laminse  tbns  formed  have  become  bo  nmneronsly  and 
thickly  superposed  of  late  years,  and  the  great  floor  of  the  crater 
has  been  so  much  upraised  by  the  lava  tide  beneath,  that  the  wide 
ledge,  which  it  has  been  stated  once  projected  like  a  black  mar- 
ble mantle  from  the  wall  of  the  crater  throughout  its  entire  cir- 
ctiit,  at  A  height  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  above  the 
bottom,  and  which  was  particularly  described  in  1840  in  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Pacific, 
if  it  has  not  fallen  and  thus  disappeared,  is  now  either  buried 
beneath  the  present  floor,  or  by  submersion  has  been  melted 
down,  except  at  the  western  wall  for  a  small  extent ;  where  a 
shallow  black  line  is  seen,  like  the  wash-board  of  a  room,  show- 
ing itself  slightly  above  the  floor  as  it  is  now  found. 

Still  pursuing  the  same  general  direction  over  the  more  re- 
cently solidified  lava,  that  crackled  under  the  feet  like  light 
snow  in  frosty  weather,  we  came,  within  about  half  a  mile  of 
the  narrowest  southwest  end  of  the  crater,  to  massive  piles  of 
gray,  slate,  and  black  colored  rocks,  solid  and  compact,  having 
evidently  been  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  overhanging  an 
oval  chasm  of  about  one  thousand  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  diameter,  bordered  by  a  narrow  black  rim  which  looked  like 
a  shelf  projecting  mwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  surroundmg 
rocks.  Many  of  the  latter  of  great  size  and  weight,  craggy  and 
toppling,  threatened  to  fall  and  crush  the  black  ledge  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff;  the  whole  ruin  indeed  as  well  as  ledge  seemed 
of  uncertain  stability,  in  the  presence  of  the  resistless  forces 
palpably  at  work  in  its  vicinity. 

These  rocks  in  1851  formed  the  colossal  foundations,  walls, 
and  abutments  of  a  dome,  built  by  volcanic  power,  which  at 
that  time  spanned  the  chasm  now  seen.  The  wonderM  struc- 
ture was  described  to  me,  by  one  who  then  saw  it,  to  have  been 
on  a  scale  of  transcendent  grandeur,  and  to  have  been  sur- 
mounted by  several  conical  chimneys  for  the  escape  of  smoke, 
gases,  and  sometimes  flame.  But  falling  from  its  own  ponder- 
ous weight,  or  having  been  shaken  into  pieces  by  that  dread 
power  which  raised  it  as  if  in  sport,  there  is  now  revealed  again, 
what  for  a  brief  time  was  hidden,  a  lurid  lava  flood,  which,  as  we 
gazed  upon  it,  boiled  and  bubbled  with  fearfril  activity,  spout- 
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ing  its  crimson  streams  and  heaving  its  fiery  crests  high  into 
the  air,  rivalling  the  sun  with  brilliant  coruscations.  And  re- 
sponding to  the  deep  pulsations  of  earth's  mighty  heart  it  surged 
to  and  fro,  swallowing  up  and  melting,  as  if  they  were  flakes  of 
snow,  the  adamantine  rocks  of  the  adjacent  cliflF,  that  fell  upon 
its  bosom,  and  dashed  its  gleaming  spray  against  the  surround- 
ing walls  to  run  down  in  streams  of  startling  ^ntrast  with  their 
blackness,  as  if  it  sought  to  burst  or  bum  the  barrier  that  con- 
fined it ;  under  which,  indeed,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
were  we  stood,  could  be  seen  consuming  fires  illuminiDg  deep 
caverns,  and  enlarging  the  domains  of  the  terrific  element. 

It  was  the  "  Lake  of  Fire  ''  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood ; 
and  contemplating  its  red  glare,  and  terrific  commotion,  the  ex- 
cited fancy  might  well  compare  it  to  that  of  Revelation,  into 
which,  "  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  Book  of  life, 
was  cast."  I  was  told  that  sometimes  the  Lake  of  Fire  rests  for 
awhile,  motionless  and  noiseless,  p-pparently  sleeping,  with  a 
leaden  looking  scum  like  a  silken  coverlet,  upon  it,  and  causing 
disappointment  to  the  expectant  explorer.  But  as  beheld  by  us, 
it  was  feariully  aroused,  tossing  its  huge  bulk  from  side  to  side, 
and  lashing  its  fiery  fiood  into  heaving  biUows,  that  wrapped 
around  and  under  them,  to  disappear  in  an  instant,  the  thin  film 
that  feebly  strove  to  hide  its  terrific  features  from  view ;  vindi- 
cating its  claim  to  be  considered  the  wonder  of  both  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  the  cause  alike  of  awe  in  the  civilized  religion- 
ist, and  terror  to  the  superstitious  heathen. 

And  its  contemplation  inspired  profound  reflection,  as  well  as 
intense  emotion ;  for  it  is  the  palpable  manifestation  of  that  ele- 
ment, which,  flung  into  space  in  the  morning  of  time,  when 
this  planet  was  "  without  form  and  void,''  had  whirled  around 
its  axis,  and  circled  in  its  orbit  for  untold  ages ;  moulding  into 
shape,  crystallizing,  and  consolidating  its  original  materials^ 
with  which,  too,  the  destiny  of  man  is  linked,  on  which  the  tem- 
poral objects  of  his  creation  are  enacted,  and  whence,  a  nobler 
longing  and  conviction  tell  him,  he  may  rise  to  a  more  exalted 
and  immortal  being. 

It  demonstrates,  also,  the  geological  truth  of  internal  fusion, 
for  it  is  the  welling  up  of  that  ocean  ofiire  on  which  the  crust 
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of  earth  is  floating ;  and  within  this  crater  the  laya  flood  and 
its  transformations  illustrate  also,  from  time  to  time,  the  won- 
drons  phenomena  of  terrestrial  development.  Here  maybe 
seen  in  miniature  the  gradually-encrusting  surface,  and  the  con- 
solidating rock;  the  upheaved  mountains,  and  intervening 
valleys ;  rolling  prairies,  and  outspread  plains;  ravines,  and  riv- 
er-beds. And  altHough  in  this  grand  dissolving  view  of  nature 
— ^representing  the  imperceptible  transition  f5pom  chaos  to  ordCT — 
the  reality  of  barrenness  still  predominates,  and  rocky  cliflT,  cone, 
chasm,  cavern,  pinnacle,  parapet,  tower  and  turret,  tare  and 
black,  present  the  striking  features  of  the  slowly-unfolding  pan- 
orama ;  yet,  when  disturbing  agencies  allow,  the  type  is  also  se^i 
of  that  advent  of  morning  and  evening,  when,  in  the  long  gen- 
erations that  have  gone  before  us,  God  said,  ^'  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  its  kind ; "  for,  in  sheltering  crevices,  the 
pioneer  fern  is  seen  timidly  to  lift  its  scarcely-recognized  form, 
and  tremblingly  look  abroad  over  the  dark  dominion  on  which  it 
has  been  the  first  to  plant  the  banner  of  vegetable  life. 

Dense  volumes  of  smoke  and  steam  rise  from  the  lake  of 
fire,  and  from  neighboring  cones  and  vents,  and  are  wafted  from 
the  explorer's  usual  standpoint  by  the  prevalent  northeast  wind. 
It  is  on  the  south  side,  over  which  these  clouds  are  blown,  that 
the  choicest  specimens  of  that  singular  production  called  P616's 
hair — because  formerly  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  portions 
of  the  combed  locks  of  that  goddess — are  obtained.  It  is  a 
capillary  glass  formed  of  small  detached  portions  of  m'olten  lava, 
projected  from  the  lake  and  cones  of  eruption,  unfolded  and 
drawn  out  into  fine-spun  semi-transparent  brownish  olive  threads, 
as  it  is  borne  on  the  currents  of  heated  air,  and  finally  deposited 
in  chasms  and  caves ;  and  sometimes  it  is  carried  by  the  winds 
even  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  crater.  The  delete- 
rious gases,  smoke,  and  vapor,  that  usually  fill  the  southern  part 
of  the  crater,  make  it  sometimes  unsafe  to  seek  there  this  rauoho 
0  pm—hsir  of  P616. 

Appalled  as  the  visitor  may  be,  when  first  he  looks  upon  the 
terrific  agitation,  and  shrinks  back  at  the  fierce  heat  of  the  lake 
of  fire,  yet  he  will  soon  become  spell-bound,  and  unconsciously 
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dare  destmction,  for  the  red  charm  of  its  gleaming  and  surging 
tide.  No  object  in  nature  perhaps  throws  over  the  soul  such 
wondrous  fascination,  and  extinguishes  so  completely  the  sense 
of  great  and  undoubted  danger ;  for  who  can  tell  that  the  "  foun- 
dations of  this  great  deep,"  whidi  have  been  often  loosened 
within  the  memory  of  man,  may  not  on  the  instant  be  again 
"  broken  up,"  and  the  floor  on  which  he  stands,  though  of  rock, 
be  shattered  into  fragments,  for  re-ftision  and  re-casting- in  new 
and  stranger  fashion  ?  Yet  despite  this  thought  it  was  reluct- 
antly that  we  turned  away,  to  proceed  by  another  and  more 
direct  path  back  to  our  humble  tenement,  which  looked  in  the 
distance  like  a  mole  hill  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  great  crater. 

Objects  of  interest  simUar  to  those  already  described  were 
seen  as  we  passed  along,  representing  varieties  of  nature's  fan- 
ciful art  and  flowing  graces,  fixed  as  in  iron  while  in  the  act 
of  disappearing.  A  structure  thirty  feet  high  stood  on  the 
left  of  our  track,  built  apparently  of  large  plates  of  corrugated 
watch-spring  steel,  superposed  in  endless  relative  positions,  and 
bent  and  welded  together,  giving  beauty  of  outline  and  security 
of  strength.  Clambering  up  to  an  opening  in  its  side,  we  saw 
burning  on  a  furnace  hearth  a  bright  fire,  surrounded  by  an 
abundant  supply  of  sulphi^rous  fuel  and  reagents,  indicating 
that  a  grand  manufacture  of  gases  and  chemicals  was  going  on 
in  this  unique  laboratory.  .Not  far  off  another  edifice,  built  by 
the  wonderftil  and  plastic  power  of  eruption,  looked  like  a 
church  in  process  of  demolition ;  but  its  stiU  standing  remains 
of  walls  and  abutments,  spire  and  minaret,  told  how  surpassing 
the  design  and  structure  of  that  temple  must  have  been,  when, 
through  its  lengthened  aisles  and  lighted  arches,  the  earthquake's 
diapason  once  resounded.  And  further  on  to  the  right,  lay  long 
ridges  and  huge  piles  of  slag,  scoria),  clinker,  vitreous  reftise, 
and  broken  castings,  with  masses  of  basaltic  rock,  as  if  all  the 
foundries  and  furnaces  of  England  had  been  tumbled  down,  and 
thrown  together  in  promiscuous  confusion  of  material  for  nearly 
a  mile ;  while  to  the  left,  in  a  nearly  correspondent  ridge,  those 
of  Pennsylvania  seemed  to  have  heaped  up  their  contribution 
of  a  century's  rubbish.  Many  caves  were  also  seen,  a  few  of 
which  we  explored,  and  which  appeared  formed  by  the  upheaval 
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of-  the  thick  surface  lamina,  or  by  the  Bnbeidence  of  that  below, 
leaving  extensive  intermediate  spaces,  in  some  instances  distinct, 
in  others  forming  a  series  of  apartments  commnnicating  with 
each  other.  In  tiiese  a  beautiful  process  of  the  finer  and  more 
delicate  modelling,  moulding,  and  casting  has  been  conducted 
by  a  secret  process,  probably  a  liquefied  condensation,  and  final 
solidification  of  the  purer  lava  vapors,  holding  in  solution  me- 
tallic bases,  which  have  penetrated  into  these  chambers  through 
imperceptible  fissures  leading  from  lower  depths.  The  results 
are  imitations  of  nature's  stalactite  and  stalagmite  orations  in 
the  crystal  caverns  of  upper  earth ;  yet  more  curious  in  some 
instances,  in  that  a  greater  tenacity  before  final  consolidation 
has  given  greater  variety  of  curve  and  outline.  Many  exquisite 
resemblances  to  familiar  objects  of  art  have  been  obtained  in 
these  caves  since  their  discovery  by  the  oflScers  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Pacific. 

Having  reached  the  northern  end  of  the  crater,  we  sat  down 
to  rest  on  the  last  sweU  of  a  recent  lava  tide,  fixed  in  enduring 
bronze  until  another  fiood  shall  consume  or  sweep  it  again  into 
the  ocean  of  fire  from  which  it  came;  then  slowly  ascending 
the  steep  acclivity  to  the  plateau,  which  at  the  outset  of  the 
exploration  we  compared  to  an  orchestral  galleiy  of  a  vast 
cathedral,  we  crossed  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  rough  natural  stair- 
way leading  to  the  upper  level,  whiqji  we  climbed,  wearied  and 
footsore,  glad  to  reach  our  habitation  for  the  night,  just  as  the 
shades  of  evening  were  gathering  around  to  borrow  from  Ki- 
lauea  a  crimson  light,  for  the  golden  beams  which  the  setting 
sun  had  borne  beneath  the  ocean  that  bathes  with  crested  bil- 
lows, and  strives  in  vain  to  stay  the  fiery  mountain's  boldly  en- 
croaching foot. 

Supper,  seasoned  by  an  appetite  coming  of  toil,  having  been 
despatched  with  rare  relish,  we  did  "  not  wait  upon  the  order 
of  our  going,"  but  Haole  and  Hawaiian,  employer  and  employed, 
sought  at  once,  and  without  ceremony,  such  repose  as  might  be 
had  from  blanket  and  mat. 

Often  during  the  night  we  rose  to  look  upon  the  strange 
painting  of  surrounding  nature,  as,  pencilled  with  the  red  light 
of  inextinguishable  fires,  it  raised  on  high  its  bold  and  glaring 
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features,  above  whicli  glimmered,  with  sickly  beam,  the  stars, 
that  paled  as  thej  looked  upon  this  sublime  spectacle  of  earth. 
Qtizing  upon  th^  columns  of  smoke  rolling  in  illumined  gran- 
deur upward,  to  meet  the  first  coming  of  the  gray  dawn,  we 
beheld  to  the  west  of  the  lake  a  pillar  of  fire  suddenly  leap 
through  the  vent  of  a  spouting  cone,  its  burning  shaft  perhaps 
a  hundred  feet  high,  shedding  a  radiance  abroad  as  if  to  add  its 
tribute  of  adoration  to  the  coming  day,  and  then  falling,  it  spread 
abroad  a  crimson  sheet,  to  darken  and  disappear  in  the  morning 
haze. 

And  when  the  rising  sun  was  seen  to  touch  the  topmost 
dome  of  Manna  Loa,  lifted  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet  to  the 
skies,  and  gild  it  with  outspread  gold,  it  seemed  to  pause  in 
admiration  of  the  departing  glory  that  gleamed  from  the  flank 
of  that  majestic  mountain,  ere  it  sent  its  brighter  beams  below, 
to  dim  for  a  time  the  splendors  of  the  Place  of  Fire,  which, 
"  day  imto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth 
knowledge,"  and  is  the  "  testimony  of  God  making  wise  the 
pimple,"  and  proclaiming  "  that  Thou,  whose  name  alone  is 
Jehovah,  art  the  Most  High  over  all  the  earth." 

We  added  to  our  breakfast  strawberries  of  delicious  flavor 
gathered  about  a  mile  off,  and  after  packing  our  travelling  equi- 
page, and  extinguishing  our  hearth-fire — a  necessary  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  a  grass  house — ^we  quitted  our  banquet  hall  at  ten 
A.  M.,  and  stopped  that  night  at  Waiuli,  two  miles  beyond  the 
half-way  house  on  returning,  where,  being  much  fatigued,  my 
guide  proposed  to  subject  me  to  the  native  manipulation  called 
in  Hawaiian  lomirloTm;  and  he  really  did  gently  and  soothingly 
rub,  punch,  grasp,  tickle,  knead,* and  generally  magnetize  me 
from  head  to  foot  into  a  sweet  slumber,  firom  which  I  was  awa- 
kened some  time  aft^r  entirely  refireshed,  and  ready  for  a  hearty 
meaL  In  the  saddle  next  morning  at  seven  o^dock,  we  reached 
Hilo  at  half-past  eleven,  but  little  more  than  three  days  firom 
the  time  we  started  for  the  volcano. 

89 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 

TOLOAino  ERUPnom  nr  hawao — kaxitx  hut^-^uxs— bawaiiav  vobcst — lata  siuaii 

WWm    THE    OBATSR    MOKUAWIOWBO    OF    MAUNA     LOA — WAILUKU     RITIB — ICAXOXAL 
BRIIX»  JEXPAUKKA — LAUIOLK  FALLS. 

Of  the  three  volcanic  mountains  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
two  of  them  have  long  slept.  There  is  no  definite  information 
to  be  had  of  the  last  emption  of  Manna  Kea,  though  there  are  in- 
dications that  it  was  probably  in  action  during  the  last  century. 
Hualalai,  now  quiescent,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  lava  as  late 
as  1801,  which  laid  waste  the  country  in  its  progress  to  the  sea, 
and  is  said  to  have  filled  up  an  extensive  bay,  and  formed  a  new 
headland  several  rnUes  beyond  the  former  line  of  the  coast. 
Mauna  Loa  alone  seems  still  disposed  to  assert  its  prerogative 
of  remodelling  the  great  island  it  has  contributed  largely  to 
form ;  and  seven  times  within  the  last  forty  years  it  has  sent 
forth  its  fiery  agent  to  destroy  and  rebuild  much  of  its  earlier 
work.  In  1823  an  eruption  took  place  from  its  crater  of  Ki- 
lauea,  the  lava  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth  some  miles 
south  of  the  crater  throng]^  subterranean  passages,  flowing 
through  the  district  of  Kau  to  the  sea.  In  1832  an  eruption 
occurred  both  from  the  lateral  crater  Kilauea,  and  from  that  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  stream  of  the  first  named  flow- 
ing, as  stated  in  my  description  of  that  crater,  into  Kilauea  Iki, 
and  part  of  it  back  again  into  Kilauea  Nui,  some  persons  sup- 
posing from  the  great  subsidence  of  lava  in  the  great  crater  that 
there  was  also  probably  an  escape  by  subterranean  channels 
under  the  sea.  The  flow  from  the  summit  took  place  fit)m 
numerous  vents,  diffusing  its  light  to  such  a  distance  that  it  was 
visible  even  at  Lahaina.     In  1840  there  was  another  eruption 
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from  Eilauea,  partly  subterranean,  which  destroyed  the  village 
of  Nanawale,  and  rearranged  the  features  of  the  coast  where  it 
reached  the  sea.  In  1843  an  outbreak  took  place  from  the  sum- 
mit, the  stream  subdividing  and  flowing  severally  in  the  direo- 
tions  of  Mauna  Kea,  Waimea,  Hilo,  and  Hualalai.  Still  another 
eruption  took  place  from  near  the  summit  of  the  moimtain  in 
1852,  flowing  eastward  about  fifty  miles,  but  stopping  short  of 
the  sea.  In  1855  another  eruption  occurred  from  the  old  crater 
of  Mokuaweoweo,  which,  in  the  quantity  of  lava  thrown  out, 
has  not  been  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  has  been  equalled,  by  any 
happening  since  the  residence  of  foreigners  on  the  island.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Coan,  who  saw  it,  in  describing  this  outbreak  says, "  a 
vast  chasm  opened  horizontally  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
along  the  yawning  fissure  stood  series  of  elongated,  jagged,  and 
burning  cones  about  a  himdred  feet  high,  rent  through  this  larg- 
er diameter,  ^d  throwing  up  dense  columns  of  blue  and  white 
smoke,  which,  covering  the  mountain's  summit,  rolled  in  fleecy 
masses  down  its  sides,  and  spread  out  like  the  wings  of  chaos 
over  xmmeasured  regions.  Still  no  fire  was  seen  in  the  fountain 
crater.  We  could  feel  it  everywhere,  and  hear  escaping  gases, 
but  the  throats  of  the  cones  were  clogged  with  hot  masses  of* 
cinders,  pxmiice,  and  ashes,  with  cracks  and  crevices  for  escaping 
smoke.  The  frision  had  found  vent  in  a  lateral  subterranean 
duct,  several  hundred  feet  below  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  in 
this  covered  way  it  flowed  off  until  it  made  its  appearance  two 
miles  down  the  side  of  the  mountain."  The  torrent  of  lava 
appeared  on  the  surface  at  about  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  it  flowed  eastwardly  to  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  by  its  windings,  not  stopping  imtil  within  from  six  to 
seven  miles  of  Hilo,  and  destroying  every  thing  in  its  course  for 
at  least  three  hundred  square  miles.  The  last  eruption  from 
Mauna  Loa  occurred  in  1859,  from  the  new  crater  P616-hou,  on 
the  northern  slope,  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
fountain-like  ejection  of  lava  in  a  perpendicular  colunm  of  vary- 
ing height  and  appearance  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
feet,  and  it  was  judged  by  one  observer  to  have  once  reached  a 
height  of  even  eight  hundred  feet,  with  its  capital  sometimes 
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simple  and  flowing,  at  others  involyed  and  oceaaionallj  efflores- 
cent, casting  above  and  beyond  its  own  jet  of  cnmson  lava^  led- 
hot  boulders  of  hundreds  of  tons'  weight,  to  burst  and  scatty 
their  fragments  like  gory  spray  abroad.  The  course  of  the  lava 
stream  was  abont  northwest,  passing  betwe^i  Manna  Kea  and 
Manna  Hnalalai,  and  running  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  to 
the  ocean,  into  which  it  poured  for  a  width  of  a  half  mile,  heat- 
ing the  startled  billows,  and  sending  up  clouds  of  steam  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  air. 

Approaching,  as  the  lava  flood  of  1865  did,  to  within  from 
six  to  seven  miles  of  Hilo,  before  its  flow  was  arrested,  and  lift- 
ing its  imperishable  proo&  within  so  short  a  distance  of  diat 
town  to  tell  that  the  island  of  Hawaii  is  not  yet  finished,  I 
devoted  the  last  two  days  of  my  sojourn  in  Hawaii  to  an  excur- 
sion to  the  iron  river.  The  route  indicated  by  my  companion, 
Judge  Hitchcock's  familiarity  with  this  region,  epbraced  also 
the  natural  hridge  of  Kepavkea^  and  the  LamoLe  faUa  of  the 
Wailuku  Kiver,  objects  of  great  interest  rarely  visited  by  stran- 
gers. 

By  a  tortuous  and  broken  bridle-path  we  proceeded  west- 
^vardly  over  an  uncultivated  coimtry,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  upland  taro  patches,  without  enclosure,  save  long  bamboo 
stalks  run  through  holes  in  scrubby-looking  posts.  If  these 
are  land  boundaries,  they  certainly  do  not  preclude  proprietor- 
ship in  common  with  promiscuous  quadrupeds,  the  younger 
members  of  the  swine  family  being  generally  tied  by  the  hind 
leg  to  the  door-posts  of  the  huts,  no  doubt  Sir  the  security  of  a 
^ig's  head  when  wanted  to  adorn  the  more  delicate  and  savory 
body  of  roast  dog,  for  the  entertainment  of  dainty  foreigners, 
the  uninformed  among  whom  partake  of  that  dish  wiUi  great 
gusto.  A  short  distance  on  the  way  a  heavy  shower  made  us 
take  shelter  in  a  native  hut,  built  of  sugar-cane-blade  thatched 
walls,  and  fern  roof,  with  one  ample  apartment  for  the  accom- 
modation of  family  and  Mends,  from  the  central  earthen  hearth 
of  which  rose  the  frmies  of  taro  smothered  in  ti  leaves,  sweating 
between  a  bed  and  covering  of  heated  boulders.  Around  the 
room  hung  a  score  of  calabashes  of  all  sizes,  from  half  a  foot  to  two 
feet  in  diameter,  serving  as  cupboards,  closets,  pots,  trunks,  and 
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general  table  ware,  where  table  there  was  none,  and  these  con- 
tamed  the  few  essentials  of  Hawaiian  housewifery,  with  such  few 
gewgaws  and  trumpery  as  imported  taste  and  fashion  made  sig- 
niiicant  of  the  higher  law  of  civilization,  sometimes  as  disgusting 
if  not  as  base  as  that  other  "  higher  law  "  coming  of  a  new  and 
odious  political  proposition,  which  sneers  at  the  sacredness  of 
constitutional  compacts  and  tramples  good  faith  under  foot.    On 
the  groimd,  covered  with  mats  that  had  never  known  the  purifica- 
tion of  water,  sat  an  old  tjrone  whose  skin  looked  like  the  copper 
on  a  ship's  bottom  covered  with  barnacles,  from  the  effects  of  a 
hateful  disease  Introduced  by  foreigners  into  these  islands.    She 
was  occupied  in  trimming  and  splitting  smoke-dried  lauhaUa 
(pandanus)  leaves  for  a  couple  of  young,  lithe,  and  bright-eyed 
wahines,  who,  in  a  posture  between  kneeling  and  squatting,  were 
plaiting  them  with  great  dexterity  into  large,  neat,  and  durable 
floor  mats.    The  best  quality  of  Hawaiian  mats,  very  fine  and 
beautiful,  on  which  the  chiefs  recline,  are  n^ade  on  the  island  of 
Niihau,  and  are  sold  at  from  five  to  eight  dollars  each.    The 
coarser  mats  used  by  the  common  people  can  be  had  at  half  a 
dollar  apiece.    Several  Kanakas  were  lounging  around,  engaged, 
according  to  the  wont  of  these  household  nuisances  of  the  mas- 
culine gender,  in  jabbering  with  extraordinary  volubility  and 
vehemence  their  vowelled  vernacular.    My  companion  partici- 
pated in  the  colloquial  comedy,  until,  perceiving  that  the  rain 
had  ceased,  we  "tesumed  our  ride,  and  having  proceeded  five 
miles  from  Hilo,  our  horses  were  left  with  a  native  to  be  brought 
to  us  next  day  at  a  designated  place  about  a  mile  east  of  the  falls. 
With  a  guide  in  the  lead,  and  followed  ourselves  by  two  other 
Kanakas  carrying  camp  equipage  and  provisions,  we  then,  on 
foot,  entered  a  forest,  through  which,  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  we  had  literally  to  thrash  and  cleave  our  way ;  for  al- 
though at  the  time  the  lava  was  in  actual  flow,  parties  of  curious 
and  hardy  adventurers  broke  and  kept  open  a  track  through  the 
forest,  yet  in  the  time  since  elapsed,  and  stimulated  by  ceaseless 
showers  and   continuous  warmth,  such  rank  vegetation  had 
sprung  up  as  not  only  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  path,  but  act- 
ually to  erect  a  barrier  to  progress,  which  had  to  be  beaten  or 
hewed  down  at  almost  every  step. 
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The  recognized  foreet  trees  were  the  ko»,  tatni,  aod  ohia,  of 
larger  growth  than  I  had  seen  ebewhere,  several  of  the  latter 
having  tmnka  five  feet  in  diameter,  overtopping  and  spreading 
their  brawn;  arms  abroad,  protecting  less  vigorons  growths, 
and  with  the  tntni,  furnishing  a  dense  foliage  impenetrable  to 
the  snn.  Fema,  of  namerons  species,  rare  growth,  and  vary- 
ing Bhadee  of  green ;  the  fragrant  leaved  maile,  of  which  the 
favorite  necklace  and  coronal  of  the  Hawaiian  maiden  is  made ; 
the  wild  ginger,  more  agreeable  for  its  snbdned  spiciness ;  the 


wild  taro,  the  original  of  the  plant  now  cnltivated  and  yielding 
the  chief  food  of  the  islanders ;  the  wild  raspb^ry,  and  the 
wild  banana,  were  all  fonnd  in  this  forest  growing  Inznriantly; 
and  above  them  was  seen  the  beautiful  parasite  ekaha,  opening 
outwardly  from  its  root-latticed  base,  its  long  green  leaves  in 
symmetrical  scrolls  like  hanging-baskets  suspended  by  a  delicate 
cordage  of  i6  which  hung  from  tree  to  tree.  The  ulehihi  and 
the  i6  were  the  principal  creepers ;  the  latter,  in  some  parts  of 
the  forest,  clothing  many  of  the  trees  in  an  entire  lively  of  green, 
and  masking  completely  their  distinctive  features ;  and  so  no- 
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meroii8,  wandering,  and  tangled  were  its  roots,  that  weary  and 
weak  from  slipping  and  sticking  in  mire  and  mud -hole,  our  feet 
became  often  entangled  and  tripped,  causing  tumbles  that  went 
far  toward  dispelling  the  pleasing  fancies  indulged  on  a  former 
occasion  about  this  same  plant.  Indeed  it  was  6U£:fi:ested  that 
.b,  cluobiog  of  a,,  a  re^Led  th.,  p«»..I  p^^Lty  which 
aspires  to  notice  on  another's  merits,  and  that  its  clinging  to 
venerable  trees  typified  the  dependence  of  children  of  larger 
growth,  the  lazy  and  selfish,  who  overburden  parental  infirmity, 
and  hasten  the  death  of  those  who  give  support.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  stately  tree  to  become  the  victim  of  this 
parasitical  tenacity  of  the  i4,  which  suffocates  it  with  clustering 
vines  and  foliage,  appropriates  its  inherent  vital  circulation,  and 
consumes  the  nourishment  of  surrounding  soil. 

To  increase  our  annoyances,  after  two  hours  of  clambering 
over  fallen  trees,  crawling  through  branches  and  undergrowth 
slimy  with  moss  and  moisture,  and  floundering  through  pools 
and  mud,  our  guide  said  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  Without 
beaten  track  or  blazed  tree  to  direct,  or  the  bright  sun  pene- 
trating this  dense  forest  to  light  him  to  recognition  of  familiar 
things,  he  had  become  confused  in  its  labyrinth,  doubtful  of  pur- 
pose, and  wandered  without  definite  result  Climbing  a  tree 
he  looked  abroad  for  landmarks,  and  started  again  on  his  ex- 
ploration, this  time  alone,  leaving  us  to  such  rest  and  comfor^ 
as  practical  hydropathy,  administered  by  a  drenching  rain  and  a 
saturated  moss-covered  stump,  could  give.  In  due  time,  by 
haUooings,  at  first  distant  and  faint,  then  near  and  louder,  the 
guide  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  spot  about  which  we  had 
been  revolving ;  and  assured  by  his  observations,  he  struck  a 
bee  line — ^which,  however,  even  with  that  little  insect  mathema- 
tician, and  encompassed  by  corresponding  obstructions,  could 
not  have  exemplified  the  "  shortest  distance  between  two  points  " 
— for  the  bed  of  lava ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  four  hours 
from  the  time  of  entrance,  we  made  a  joyful  escape  from  this 
forest  of  but  two  miles  breadth,  in  which  we  had  very  fairly 
illustrated  the  law  of  centripetal  motion. 

Dark  and  dismal  as  was  that  immoving  and  immovable 
river  of  lava,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  and  which  had 
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unrolled  the  blackness  of  desolation  oyer  this  r^on,  yet  was  it 
a  welcome  sight ;  for  it  removed  doubt,  and  released  ns  from  im- 
prisonment, as  well  as  from  an  oppressive  sense  of  the  absence 
of  am'mal  life,  there  being  no  birds  there  to  dieer  ns  with  thdr 
song,  andnanght  else  bat  a  few  lizards,  centipedes,  and  scorpions 
— not  even  a  snake  being  seen,  none  having  been  foi^Sid  on  these 
islands,  and  it  is  said  only  one  imported,  which  was  instantly 
killed.  It  is  surprising  how  the  feathers  were  obtained  of  which 
the  two  royal  robes  of  the  Hawaiian  monarch  were  made ;  es- 
pecially if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  but  two  feathers  are  found 
reach  bird  suitable  for  the  p^ose,  one  under  each  wing^a 
story,  however,  probably  more  sensational  than  true,  as  a  Hawaii- 
an naturalist  assure  me  that  the  bird  furnishing  the  material  of 
the  rich  fabric  has  a  tuft  of  feathers  imder  each  wing. 

Bending  our  steps  over  swells,  troughs,  and  mounds  of  lava, 
the  fiery  flood  was  seen  to  have  cleaved  its  way  through  the 
grand  old  forest  with  a  sword  of  flame.  Its  results  were  curious, 
as  in  its  progress  in  different  degrees  of  %uefaction  and  move- 
ment it  assumed  varied  forms,  which  became  apparently  cast- 
ings in  iron  to  tell  to  future  generations  the  tale  of  cause  and 
effect:  confinniug  its  truth  by  an  imperishable  causeway  of 
forty  miles  from  the  source,  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  tlie  sea,  whence  it  flowed  from  the  great  central  fire  that  has 
burned  since  this  sphere  was  thrown  into  space  by  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence.  In  one  place  were  seen  parts  of  a  great  dome, 
which  had  once  stood,  as  might  have  been  supposed  from  their 
massiveness,  in  imperishable  solidity ;  but  which  from  later  flows 
of  the  resistless  flood  had  been  overturned,  and  scattered  abroad 
in  ruins.  In  another  the  mould  of  a  noble  tree  that  had  been 
felled  by  an  axe  of  fire,  and  then  was  wrapped  in  the  red  stream 
to  be  consumed  as  that  became  congealed  and  solid.  Then  we 
traversed  an  immutable  sea  of  iron,  its  waves,  and  troughs,  and 
maelstroms,  the  colossal  castings  of  a  river,  a  rapid,  and  a  cata- 
ract; billows,  eddies,  ripples,  and  successive  circles  of  flow; 
whose  outlines,  seen  through  the  refractions  of  light  produced 
by  rarefied  air  rising  from  the  sun-heated  black  sur&ce,  cheated 
the  eye  into  a  belief  of  fluidity  and  motion.  Here  lay  an  iron 
rope  and  there  a  coiled  cable,  and  frirther  on  a  shattered  pyra- 
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mid,  prostrate  temple,  and  dilapidated  fortress,  all  bnilt  as  if  in 
sport,  and  then  overthrown,  revealing  the  entrance  to  a  series 
of  tunnels,  vaults,  and  caves,  whose  secrets  may  one  day  excite 
the  surprise  of  the  idler,  and,  the  inquiry  of  the  savant.  All 
these,  and  more  of  the  wonderftd  displays  of  this  plastic  power, 
lay  about  our  way.  Finally,  passing  along  a  narrower  flow, 
which  reminded  us  of  what  the  Eapids  above  the  "  Whirlpool " 
at  Niagara  may  look  like,  when  the  icy  fetters  of  the  great  river 
are  broken  to  fragments  and  re-welded  while  dashing  in  wild 
career  over  gigantic  ledge  and  boulder,  we  halted  wet  and  weary 
at  sunset  a  mile  farther  on,  at  the  foot  of  a  mound  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high  thrown  up  by  the  lava  in  the  last  moments  of  its  work, 
a  monument  of  expiring  power. 

A  limpid  stream  of  water  running  for  miles  through  secret 
channels  of  the  black  crost  hidden  from  observation,  escaped  at 
this  point,  famishing  both  bath  and  beverage ;  and«  near  it, 
upon  a  smooth  floor  of  lava,  we  pitched  our  tent,  and  proceeded 
to  build  a  camp-fire. of  fallen  timber  from  lava  girdled  trees 
gathered  near  the  border  of  the  flow.  A  bright  blaze  cheered 
th^^ight,  and  enabled  us  to  dry  our  wet  clothes ;  and  a  supper 
of  Baltimore  oysters,  Hawaiian  coffee  of  delicious  flavor,  and 
excellent  bread  of  Hawaiian  wheat,  made  us  forget  the  toils  and 
annoyances  of  the  day.  Soon  after,  wrapping  myself  in  a  blan- 
ket, I  laid  down  to  rest  on  fern  leaves  gathered  beyond  the  limit 
of  desolation,  and  spread  on  the  lava  rock — dialled  by  the  mur- 
muring of  the  little  siteam  seeking  escape  fix>m  its  confinement 
beneatii  us,  and  by  the  dull  flapping  of  our  canvas  roof  in  the 
chill  night-wind  descending  from  the  icy  halls  of  Mauna  Kea. 
Bjit  sleep  would  not  be  wooed  to  compliant  favors.  The  flinty 
hardness  of  our  couch  repelled  the  courted  slumber.  Busy  mind, 
too,  kept  unfolding  anew  so  vividly  the  panorama  just  witnessed 
of  creation's  wonderftd  developments  and  startling  truths,  that 
"Nature's  soft  nurse"  could  not  "  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfiil- 
ness."  And  more  Aan  thefee  to  hinder  sleep,  there  was  in  the 
river  of  death  on  whose  dark  bosom  we  seemed  to  float,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  desolation  now  sweeping 
over  our  own  once  happy  land ;  of  the  wickedness,  coming  of 
fanaticism  and  passions,  laying  waste  the  fair  fields  of  national 
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prosperity  planted  by  the  hands  of  ancestral  wisdom.  Trnly 
did  the  gory  flood  recently  bursting  from  the  mountain's  side 
illumining  its  own  hideous  carnival,  blasting  plains,  levelling 
hills,  and  filling  valleys,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  this  Eden,  seem  but  a  type  of  the  red  carnage  in  which  is 
being  written  a  history  of  horrors,  and  which  threatens  general 
ruiQ  to  the  hopes  of  a  great  people.  Eecalling  the  records  of 
fratricidal  strife,  more  terrible  than  those  of  international  war, 
the  heart's  prayer  from  that  dread  river  of  death  ascended  often 
that  night  for  peace.  Aye— as  sung  by  one  whose  harp  was 
then  attuned  to  melodious  measures,  but  whose  now  ^^  discord- 
ant noises  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies"  of  his  younger 
muse — 

*'  Peace  I  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 

The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies  I 
Bat  beantifbl  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 

"Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth,  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  hmnan  mind  from  error,  ^ 

There  were  no  need  of  arsemUs  nor  forts. 

"The  warrior's  name  trould  be  a  name  abhorred  I 

« 

And  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
WotQd  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain  I " 

We  rose  to  welcome  the  dawn,  and  enjoy  in  the  chill 
morning  air  the  gratefril  warmth  of  a  glowing  bed  of  coals  from 
a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  thrown  on  by  our  Kanaka  cook. 
Having  taken  breakfast  from  a  table  as  black  and  polished  as 
ebony,  we  struck  tent,  packed  camp-traps,  and  started  again 
over  the  desert  of  lava  for  the  Wailuku  River,  whi(3h  it  was  pro- 
posed to  descend  to  tlie  natural  bridge  which  spans  it  some 
miles  below.  A  short  distance  from  our  camping  ground  Xhe 
laya  was  found  to  have  been  piled  up  to  the  height  and  shape  of  a 
considerable  ridge;  formed  probably  by  the  blowing  up  of  tun- 
nels by  the  confined  streams,  and  the  subsequent  additions  of  the 
congeaUng  currents,  bearing  on  their  bosom  the  broken  masses 


i 
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and  crumbling  debris  detached  from  other  parts  of  the  great  bed. 
Sometimes  these  ridges  are  doubtless  formed  by  the  covered 
flow  penetrating  chasms  and  cracks  of  the  tunnel  wall,  formed 
by  contraction  in  process  of  cooling,  and  laying  above  these, 
stratum  upon  stratum  of  lava ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  the 
accumulating  masses  borne  upon  an  upper  rapidly-thickening 
and  slowly-moving  current. 

These  phenomena  of  physical  formation  are  not  so  striking, 
I  am  informed,  near  to  the  source  of  the  stream,  owing  to  the 
greater  fluidity  of  the  lava  nearer  its  source,  and  the  more  pre- 
cipitous declivity  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain.  And  the 
same  causes  will  account  for  the  greater  distance  of  thirty  miles 
over  which  the  stream  passed  on  the  first  night  after  the  eruption. 
The  flow  continued  more  than  a  year,  but  did  not  extend  beyond 
forty  miles,  owing  chiefly  to  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  its 
own  consolidation,  which  caused  it  to  spread  in  some  places  to  a 
width  of  ten  miles,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  formation  of 
the  ridges  before  referred  to.  We  diverged  from  the  main  lava 
stream  by  a  lateral  tongue  running  northward,  and  about  a  mile 
from  our  encampment  the  night  before  we  came  to  the  river. 
Naught  but  lava  blisters,  bubbles,  swells,  exploded  ducts,  and 
broken  plates,  were  seen  along  this  part  of  the  route,  save  an 
occasional  sprig  of  fern  seeking  to  establish  a  "  squatter  sover- 
eignty "  in  a  chink  or  cranny  of  the  lava. 

At  the  river  we  found  that  the  tongue  of  lava  which  guided 
us  to  the  Wailuku  divided  into  two  small  branches,  one  of  which 
when  in  a  state  of  fusion  had  evidently  flowed  across  the  chan- 
nel, and  striking  the  opposite  bank  was  there  arrested.  The 
other  branch  diverging  somewhat  from  the  last  named,  was  seen 
to  have  leaped  down  the  bank  where  it  reached  the  river,  and 
then  to  have  plunged  over  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  into  a  basin  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter.  This  basin  is  thought  to  resemble 
somewhat  a  reclining  human  head ;  while  the  stream  flowing 
from  the  basin  through  a  narrow  outlet  is  compared  to  a  neck ; 
and  then  expanding  again  presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  a 
bofly,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  on  the  north  bank  a  rivulet 
looks  like  an  arm,  and  finally  the  river  a  short  distance  below 
divides  into  two  streams  representing  legs;  the  whole  taken 
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together  being  thongbt  bo  like  a  gigantic  btunan  figure  as  to 
have  obtained  for  it  a  place  among  the  native  wata*  divinities. 
The  cervical  part  of  this  deity  is  shut  in  by  high  banks  so  closely 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  pass  through  the  gorge  dry  shod, 
except  by  mounting  the  guide's  shoulders.  Mine  waded  waist 
deep,  bearing  me  along  a  narrow  submerged  ledge  of  rode  that 
bordered  a  threatening  looking  depth  of  the  river.  The  "  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea "  did  not  clasp  more  tightly  with  his  1^  the 
neck  of  the  unlucky  "  Sindbad  "  than  I  did  Piimoku's,  in  fear 
of  baptism  by  immersion.  And  had  I  not  strangled  the  words 
in  utterance  he  might  have  begged  me  not  to  sacrifice  him  to 
this  object  of  former  idolatry.  As  it  was,  when  released,  he  de- 
clared that  rather  than  submit  again  to  such  an  embrace,  the 
sacrilege  might  be  perpetrated  of  my  swimming  down  the  throat 
of  the  ancient  Hawaiian  God. 

The  division  of  the  river  below  diminished  so  much  the  water 
in  the  left  channel,  that  we  were  able  to  pass  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  rock  to  rock  along  the  bed  of  the  stream,  until  com- 
ing to  an  abandoned  hut  on  the  nordi  bank  we  rested  awhile 
within  its  simple  architecture  of  a  few  forked  posts,  supporting 
light  cross  timbers,  roofed  and  clapboarded  with  Koa  bark,  so 
perfectly  stripped  from  that  valued  tree  as  to  furnish  slabs  nine 
feet  long  and  three  wide,  when  outspread  and  dried  after  re- 
moval. Our  guide  entertained  us,  here  as  elsewhere,  with  tra- 
ditional lore,  not  unmingled  with  proofe  of  the  clinging  super- 
stitions and  faith  of  his  forefathers,  despite  the  influence  of  what 
many  of  his  kindred  still  deem  a  profane  civilization.  He  was 
a  choice  specimen  of  native  loquacity  and  good  humor ;  and  his 
stentorian  oratory  and  shouts  of  merrinlent  shamed  the  less 
noisy  babblings  of  the  Wailuku,  and  awakened  the  echoes  of 
the  adjacent  hills.  Volubility  was  a  physical  necessity  of  Pii- 
moku ;  his  capacious  mouth  ftdl  of  vowels  rolling  over  each 
other  in  continuous  and  blended  sound  in  their  struggles  for 
utterance ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w,  but  not  y,  seeming  to 
be  the  elementary  material,  and  the  completed  fabric  of  his  lan- 
guage. Such  was  his  incorrigibly  loquacious  propensity — sound 
alone  being  often  tiie  measure  of  sense — ^that  I  found  to  my 
great  grief,  as  a  fellow  occupant  of  the  samc^ty  couch  on  the 
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night  before,  when  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer  '^  shrouded 
him  in  blessed  oblivion,  and  the  vocal  organism,  wearied  and 
exhausted  by  its  day's  labors,  sank  to  a  like  deep  repose,  that 
ever  mindful  assertor  of  dignity  and  disdain,  which  never  slum- 
bers on  its  post  of  duty,  but  snuffi  afar  off  impertinence  and  in- 
sult, and  often  gives  startling  proof  of  sympathy  with  its  less 
capable  neighbor,  "  took  up  the  wondrous  tale,"  and  made  our 
abode  hideous  with  its  vicarious  utterance  from  dewy  eve  till 
rosy  mom. 

Again  on  the  route,  we  were  soon  forced  by  the  fulness  of  a 
reunited  stream  to  abandon  the  rocks,  and  for  a  short  distance 
take  to  .the  neighboring  bnah,  nearly  aa  dense,  tangled,  ob- 
structed,  tortuous,  uneven,  and  miry  as  that  through  which  we 
toiled  the  day  before.  Extricating  ourselves  from  this,  we  trav- 
elled along  a  more  passable  part  of  the  river  channel,  and  so 
continued,  alternating  between  rocky  bed  and  bushy  bank,  ac- 
cording to  the  comparative  facilities  of  passage,  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  point  at  which  we  struck  the  stream,  and 
three  hours  and  a  half  in  time  from  our  camping-ground,  when 
we  reached  the  bridge  named  by  the  natives  Kepaukea — the 
hole  the  Ood  werU  through. 

In  the  distance  specified,  the  river  has  a  great  descent  over 
rapids  and  falls,  as  many  as  seven  of  the  latter  having  been 
seen ;  one  of  them  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high  and  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  being  called  in  Hawaiian,  Hiola,  signifying 
cmdcmchey  from  the  snowy  plunge  of  its  waters. 

The  natural  bridge  is  a  grand  and  imperishable  structure, 
evidently  built  by  volcanic  agency,  Maima  Loa,  the  wonderfrQ 
architect  of  this  Tegioij  having  in  some  remote  age  unknown  to 
tradition  poured  forth  its  fused  materials  to  be  moulded  at  this  dis- 
tant spot  into  massive  abutments,  arch,  and  keystone,  defying  the 
fury  of  flood  and  the  slower  ravages  of  time.  From  the  south  bank 
of  the  Wailuku  the  torrent  of  molten  lava  flowed  across,  welding 
itself  and  becoming  incorporated  with  the  opposite  rocky  wall ; 
the  river  is  thus  completely  obstructed  for  perhaps  four-fifths  of 
its  width  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  the  bridge  resting  to 
that  extent  upon  the  bed  of  the  streaoi},  and  forming  a  corre- 
sponding impassable  barrier,  the  water  being  directed  along  its 
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face  toward  the  north  bank,  and  escaping  nnder  *a  perfecdj 
tamed  arch  of  about  twenty-five  feet  span,  and  of  varying 
height  from  the  surface  of  the  river  according  to  its  fulness* 
The  length  of  the  arch  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  and  midway, 
as  we  passed  through  it  in  a  canoe,  conveyed  to  the  spot  for  the 
purpose,  there  was  seen  piercing  its  graceful  curve  above,  a  sty- 
light  of  ten  feet  diameter,  lined  with  moss,  and  adorned  with  a 
chaplet  of  flowers  to  welcome  the  stray  sunbeams  peeping  in  at 
the  placid  stream.  It  is  probable  that  when  this  ardi  was 
formed,  the  still  fluid  lava  of  the  subsurface  flowed  out,  leaving 
the  more  superfixsial  and  solidified  portion  standing  as  at  pres- 
ent constructed,  thus  allowing  the  escape  of  the  ri^r,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  dammed  up  completely,  and  ova> 
flowing  the  obstruction  added  another  watei^Jl  to  the  many 
now  found  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  natural  bridge  we  disembarked  from 
the  canoe,  and  clambered  over  rocks  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  Cataract  of  LandoU, 
where  the  WaUuku  takes  a  leap  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  changing  the  snowy  garment  in  which  it  wraps  itself  in  its 
wild  plunge,  for  a  mantle  when  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  difl^ 
whose  coloring  seems  borrowed  from  a  wilderness  of  foliage  that 
rises  on  either  hand  below.  In  its  passage  over  the  precipice 
the  stream  is  broken  into  two  falls  by  a  colossal  column  of  ba* 
salt,  clad  in  verdure  and  bejewelled  with  spray  from  its  base 
washed  by  sportive  wavelets,  to  its  capital,  crowned  with  flowers 
and  foliage.  From  an  overhanging  rock  of  the  deep  abyss  the 
Bay  of  Hilo  may  be  seen  far  beyond  and  below,  looking,  under 
a  richly-clouded  canopy,  and  with  alternations  of  light  and 
shade  painting  its  quiet  bosom,  like  a  blue  and  purple  foot- 
stool embroidered  with  gold, "for  the  wearied  Wailuku,  as,  dad 
in  its  garment  of  green,  bright  and  gay  at  our  feet,  grave  and 
shadowy  in  the  distance,  it  danced  onward  to  the  strain  of 
its  own  wild  music,  whirling  through  the  mazes  of  defiles,  leap- 
ing down  precipices,  dashing  over  rocks,  then  to  a  gentler 
measure  of  breeze  and  billow,  moving  tranquilly  to  its  ocean 
repose. 

Turning  from  the  waterfiEdl  we  crossed  a  small,  thicklv-wooded 
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island,  to  arwide  floor  of  rock  over  which  flows  a  branch  of  the 
river,  when,  from  floods,  it  cannot  empty  its  accnmnlated  wa- 
ters through  the  arch  of  the  natural  bridge  and  breaks  over  it, 
filling  this  as  well  as  its  customary  low-water  channel.  At  such 
times  another  cataract  is  formed  by  this  southern  branch  of  the 
river,  of  greater  height  than -that  abeady  described. 

Looking  from  this  upper  terrace  at  the  bold  scenery  at  our 
feet,  and  the  beauty  of  that  mellowed  by  distance,  as  it  lay  clad 
in  the  "  essential  vesture  of  Creation,''  the  heart  cannot  withhold 
its  reverence  from  Him  who  said,  "  Let  the  waters  imder  the 
heavens  be  gathered  together  imto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry 
land  appear,"  and  who  shaped  and  is  stiU  fashioning  these  by 
such  wondrous  agencies,  that  finite  man  trembles  even  at  the 
threshold  of  His  revelations. 

Some  Hilo  friends  coming  by  a  nearer  route  met  us  at  the 
Lauiole  Fall,  and  curiosity  having  been  gratified  we  bade  adieu 
to  the  wild  valley  of  the  Wailuku.  Slipping,  sliding,  tripping, 
and  tramping  through  wood  and  marsh,  deemed  by  the  ladies 
of  the  party  "  perfectly  awfdl,"  but  in  truth  very  tolerable  for  a 
patient  pedestrian,  compared  with  the  pathless  forest  and  jungle 
in  which  we  had  wandered  the  day  before,  we  came  to  a  branch 
of  the  Wailuku  Kiver,  which  as  a  limpid  streamlet  had  frimished 
our  beverage  as  it  bubbled  from  its  aqueduct  beneath  the  field 
of  lava  we  had  visited,  and  which  now,  after  miles  of  meander- 
ing and  gathering  of  tributary  rivulets,  was  again  met,  no  longer 
a  mere  ^rook.  It  was  the  water  of  this  stream  that  was  kept 
at  a  scalding  temperature  for  months  by  the  hot  lava,  with  which 
it  was  in  constant  contact  during  the  eruption  of  1855,  and  into 
which  a  native  accidSntally  falling  instantly  perished.  How 
difierent  its  condition  when  crossed  by  us !  Cool,  placid,  trans- 
parent, seemingly  a  polished  mirror,  in  which  the  coquettish 
ferns  overhanging  its  banks  gazed  admiringly  at  their  refiected 
beauty,  that  looked  up  from  the  crystal  depths  so  bewitchingly 
at  our  gentler  companions  borne  across  by  a  stalwart  native, 
thJEit  one  might  have  fancied  they  sought  to  seduce  these  sister 
spirits  to  dwell  with  them. 

Half  a  mile  further  brought  us  to  our  awaiting  horses,  and 
moxmting  into  the  saddle  we  hastened  to  Hilo  in  an  unlooked 
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for  yet  not  Tmnsnal  shower,  readiing  tliat  bijou  of  a  village  nest- 
ling in  bnds,  blossoms,  and  shmbberj,  and  &nned  by  cocoanut 
trees  that  waved  in  the  sweet  sea-breeze  as  the  rain  ceased,  and 
evening's  gay  banner  was  flung  from  the  western  sky  to  add 
another  charm  to  the  scene. 
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BOMEWIBD  TOTAGl — ^FBOFITS  AHD  FLKASUBU  ATLOAT — RBBOUBOU  AND  DBTINT  OF  OAL- 

nORMIA. 

Aboabd  the  brig  "  Francisco,"  bonnd  for  San  Francisco  just 
as  the  morning  opened  her  rosy  gates  to  welcome  the  coming 
of  the  glorious  sun,  and  anchor  hove,  we  beat  out  of  the  bay, 
and  bore  away  under  the  auspicious  trade-wind,  Hawaii,  "the 
jewel  of  this  island  group,  long  and  dimly  seen  in  the  distance, 
at  last  vanishing  from  sight,  but  leaving  its  beautiful  image 
traced  unfadingly  on  the  memory. 

The  nervous,  timid,  and  those  of  excessive  gastric  irritabil- 
ity may  doubt,  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
general  lassitude  and  constitutional  debility,  unattended  by  or- 
ganic or  grave  functional  derangement,  a  sea  voyage  wiU  prove 
the  most  valuable  of  tonics  and  the  surest  restorative.  The 
rapid  motion,  breathing  of  a  pure  air,  mental  relaxation,  bodily 
repose,  awakened  interest  in  new  scenes,  excitement  incident  to 
changeful  breeze,  biUow,  and  nautical  manoeuvring,  and  the  sys- 
tematic  and  disciplined  habits  of  a  well-ordered  ship,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  renovation  of  a  human  frame  wearied  of  monot- 
ony, wasted  by  disease  or  debauchery,  and  exhausted  by  inces- 
sant toil.  For  the  victim  of  mercantile  anxiety,  overexertion,  and 
misfortune ;  the  surfeited  and  exhausted  yotary  of  fSashion ;  the 
pale,  prostrate,  and  drooping  devotee  of  literature  and  science ; 
the  exhausted  practitioner  of  an  exciting*  profession ;  and  for  him 
whose  mind  and  heart  are  harassed  widi  care  and  steeped  in 
sorrow,  a  sea-voyage  is  a  soporific,  tonic,  sedative,  awakener  of 
new  interest,  and*a  general  renovator.  Even  a  fiuling  post-me- 
ridian life  will  often  find  it  to  possess  a  power  of  rejuvenescence. 
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The  fashionable  places  of  resort  thronged  by  a  motley  crowd  of 
fools,  fiddlers,  and  faro-bankers,  present  no  snch  probabilities  of 
restoration  for  those  named,  and  for  the  summer  invalid,  as  a 
sea  voyage.  True,  the  occasional  sameness  of  sea  life  may  hang 
heavily  on  those  who  have  difficulty  in  disposing  of  time ;  but 
not  so  with  others  who  have  minds  to  shape  their  own  joys,  and 
souls  to  respond  to  their  blessed  inspirations ;  and  it  may  be 
that  even  the  listless  may  find  a  refuge  from  ennui  in  the  per- 
sonal peculiarities  of  fellow-passengers  and  incidents  growing 
out  of  them.  The  "  Francisco ''  was  not  without  examples  of 
such,  yet  however  varied  the  entertainment  they  afforded  to 
some,  others  preferred  the  companionship  of  nature,  and  at  aU 
times  its  eloquent  instruction. 

Our  course  from  the  Islands  to  the  North  American  conti- 
nent was  the  usual  one  northward,  to  get  the  westerly  wind  and 
bear  away  before  it  for  our  port  of  destination.  *'  The  trades,'' 
which  had  borne  us  steadily  on,  gradually  fell  off  for  three  days, 
and  finally  died  away  altogether  in  latitude  38*^  21',  thirty-three 
miles  beyond  the  parallel  of  San  Francisco,  a  calm  following, 
in  which  the  sea  was  spread  out  smooth,  glassy,  and  motionless, 
save  in  inherent  sympathies,  which  in  scarcely  perceptible  imdu- 
lations  responded  to  the  pulsations  of  its  mighty  heart  afar  off. 
A  mirror,  top,  it  seemed,  of  the  overhanging  canopy,  set  in  a 
rim  of  clouds  that  bordered  the  horizon,  still  as  tiie  heaven 
against  which  they  leaned,  pure  as  the  snow,  unlike  in  form,  and 
yet  akin  in  faultless  beauty.    There  lay  the  sea,  in  truth 

"  A  glorions  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  conyulsed — ^in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime. 
Dark — ^heaving;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  imagQ  of  Eternity —  " 

reflecting  from  its  blue,  \mfathomable  depths,  besides  the  radiant 
sky  and  clouds,  a  semblance  of  the  patient  vessel  that  sat  upon 
its^polished  bosom,  gazing  within  upon  the  likeness  of  its  taper- 
ing spars,  its  drooping  sails,  and  slackened  cordage ;  a  listless 
revelation,  mocking  the  helplessness  above  that  passively  awaited 
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favoring  gales.  The  birds  which  had  borne  ns  company,  skim- 
ming  nnweariedly  the  crested  wave,  deserted  ns,  drifting  to  other 
latitudes  where  they  could  spread  their  unmoving  pinions  to  the 
gale  that  bears  them  np  in  circling  flight.  The  sense  of  want 
of  nature's  accustomed  proofe  of  presence  became  painful. 
Naught  but  ocean's  own  remained,  and  those  of  frailest  organi- 
zation, as  if  too  delicate  to  go  where  wind  and  wave  might  visit 
them  too  roughly,  or  so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation  as  to  be 
aJdn  to  surrounding  lifelessnesB.  The  ocean  water-spider,  miseAi 
at  other  times,  ran  unharmed  on  the  smooth  sea,  or,  contracting 
its  little  body,  sunk  below  the  transparent  surface,  fleeing  as 
fleetly  and  as  visibly  as  before.  That  harmless  little  sea-craft, 
inappropriately  called  the  "  Portuguese  man-o'-war,"  in  safety 
spread  its  semilunar  sail  of  gossamer  so  skilftilly  athwart  its 
tiny  oval  blue  hull,  that  gentlest  zephyrs  could  not  breathe  with- 
out aiding  the  capillary  propellers  that  moved  their  minute 
screws  beneath.  Myriads  of  barely  perceptible  monads,  invisi- 
ble when  the  ocean  is  disturbed,  revealed  to  the  microscope 
through  their  transparent  gelatinous  todies,  a  rudimentary  vas- 
cularity and  a  motion,  showing  that  the  apparently  dead  wave 
teemed  with  elementary  life ;  and  tangled  skeins  of  fibrous-look- 
ing mucilage  floated  abroad  to  feed  the  unseen  creatures  of  the 
great  deep ;  while  lower  still,  touched  by  varying  shades  of  light, 
and  gleaming  at  times  as  if  a  sunbeam  gilded  them,  lay  motion- 
less but  to  the  mind  not  voiceless,  other  and  startling  mysteries — 

The  semblances  of  forms  familiar, 
That,  loosened  from  their  ocean  tombs,  arose 
To  tell  how  perish  victor  and  yanquish'd, 
Feeble  and  strong,  timid  and  brave,  alike. 

And  although  they  did  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  that  eternity 
of  which  their  sepulchre  is  the  symbol,  though  of  these  iounor- 
tal  mysteries  they  were  silent,  as  is  the  sun  in  its  daily  errand 
of  goodness ;  and  the  moon,  sailing  through  the  upper  deep, 
which  tells  no  tidings  of  the  ethereal  waste ;  and  the  stars  on 
their  nightly  rounds,  uttering  no  syllable  of  the  limitless  world 
of  which  they  are  the  unwearied  sentinels ;  yet  these  floating 
fragments  of  mortality  did  speak  to  the  soul  of  the  river  between 
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this  life  and  the  eternal,  which  no  boat  but  Death's  shall  cleave, 
and  of  the  immortal  spirits — 

"  That  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail — 
And  lo  I  they  have  passed  from  the  yearning  heart; 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye ; 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  yiew  the  grates  of  day.  t 

We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o^er  life's  stormy  sea, 
Tet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

^  And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing  river,  and  hill,  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  that  water  cold. 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar: 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  silvery  sail ; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand ; 
I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land : 
I  shall  know  the  loved  gone  hence  forever. 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  Angel  of  Death  shall  carry  me." 

The  contemplation  of  the  great  deep,  when  not  wrapped  in  the 
lethargy  which  sometimes  drops  its  leaden  paU  on  parts  of  the 
wondrous  whole,  leads  the  mind  firom  the  fleeting  interests  of 
time  to  sublimer  conceptions,  although  the  veil  that  hides  the 
realities  of  eternity  may  not  be  penetrated.  For,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning "  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  fiioe  of  the  waters," 
so  now  even  finite  apprehension  recognizes  there  His  presence, 
teaching  man  humility  and  wisdom.  We  behold  in  the  sea, 
thus  consecrated  everywhere  by  the  Spirit  of  its  Creator,  and 
in  Galilee  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour,  the  boundless  bosom 
into  which  the  countless  rivers  of  earth  pour  their  waters  un- 
heeded, to  be  mingled  with  the  floods  that  have  gone  before, 
and  shall  follow  after  through  all  time.    How  like  to  eternity 
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in  which  ages  shall  end  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  yet 
whose  yastness  heeds  not  their  number  or  the  measure  of  their 
years !  And  the  waves  rolling  on  their  unending  l^ons,  com- 
ing and  going  in  ceaseless  agitation,  or  lifting  their  crests  of 
foam  to  be  a  moment  seen,  then  passing  away  forever — are  not 
these  like  the  generations  of  men  ?  A  span  of  feverish  restless- 
ness and  death  make  up  their  brief  record.  Wave  and  life 
are  merged  in  ocean  and  eternity,  which  remain  the  same  un- 
changed similitudes.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  symbol  of  life 
and  death,  of  the  perishing  present  and  everlasting  future,  that 
soul  must  indeed  be  dead  while  it  liveth,  that  fails  to  take  in 
the  solemn  responsibilities  of  the  hour  and  determine  wisely  the 
fixture  foretold  by  the  "  longing  after  immortality"  within  us ; 
and  as  we  listen  to  the  symphonies  of  the  melodious  billows, 
and  the  ceaseless  cadence  of  the  surge  that  welcomed  creation^s 
dawn,  the  transported  spirit  seems  to  drink  in  the  celestial  strain 
that  greets  the  coming  of  the  just,  and  swells  the  anthem  of 
etejcnity ;  and  thus  it,  too,  woidd  win  the  gift  that  lifts  "  the 
crystal  bar  of  Eden." 

For  two  days  our  vessel  sat  silent,  unmoving,  powerless,  on 
the  wide  waste ;  and  when  the  favoring  west  wind  came  at  last 
to  awaken  the  sleeping  ocean,  and  with  gentle  breathings  dim- 
pled its  fair  face  as  with  a  smile,  ere  stirring  the  depths  of  its 
strange  strength,  it  seemed  a  reflection  of  hearts  rejoicing  in  the 
goodness  of  Him  whose  "  way  is  in  the  sea,  whose  path  in  the 
great  waters." 

Though  sailing  as  dose  to  the  wind  as  possible  we  were 
driven  westward  to  tfae  159*^  of  longitude,  3*^  21'  beyond  the 
meridian  of  Hilo,  while  our  destination  was  far  away  to  the 
east.  Our  captain  was  not  long,  therefore,  in  changing  our 
course  as  soon  as  favoring  gales  allowed,  and  clothing  our  craft 
in  her  fullest  rig  of  canvas.  Bright  skies  and  propitious  winds 
make  happy  voyagers,  whose  hearts  beat  responsive  to  the  joy- 
ous serenade  of  sea  and  seamen. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  our  passage  we  ran  near  the  Seed 
BooTca^  in  latitude  37*"  21',  and  longitude  IZT  22'  against  which, 
in  navigating  this  part  of  the  Pacific,  a  ship  is  apt  to  stump  her 
^^  forefoot "  unless  a  sharp  lookout  is  kept  firom  the  forecastle. 
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The  ^amUtmss  Idanda,  twentyiceveii  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, w«ire  made  after  midnight  of  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
voyage,  the  revolTing  light  on  Soath  Farralon  having  been  seen 
bat  a  few  minutes  when  a  dense  fog,  common  on  this  coast, 
came  up,  shntting  it  from  view,  and  compelling  as  to  stand  off 
for  safety  until  daylight  and  less  haze  showed  ns  again  our 
wbereabonts.  The  seven  or  eight  goano  covered  rocks  called 
the  Northwest  Farralones  were  on  oar  port  side  and  Soath  Far- 


ralon on  the  starboard  as  we  steered  northeast  by  north  along- 
side of  the  Middle  Bock,  nearly  midway  the  channel  of  eight 
miles  between  the  extremes  of  the  group.  South  Farralon  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  loolts  in  the  distance  like  a  lofty  edifice 
with  low  wings.  A  lighthouse  stands  on  its  sonunit ;  the  guid- 
ing star  during  the  dark  hours,  of  the  busy  commerce  covering 
this  part  of  the  greatest  ocean,  as  the  islands  themselves  are  the 
conspicnouB  landmarks  by  day.    A  few  hours  after  passing  ihe 
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Farralones  we  shot  thtougli  the  Golden  Gate,  with  a  north- 
wester that  thoroughly  stirred  the  sandy  depths  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  that  Queen  City  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  after  parting  with  our  pilot  off  Hilo ;  tw^ce 
the  time  having  been  taken  to  run  the  two  courses  of  three 
thousand  one  hundred  miles  on  the  return  voyage  that  was 
needed  to  make  the  scarcely  deviating  stretch  of  two  thousand 
two  hxmdred  miles  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  r^ular 
winds  were  light  on  the  home  passage — ^usually  the  case  in 
August  and  September — and  the  customary  triangle  was  traced 
by  the  outward  and  inward  voyages. 

JSaving  again  looked  on  this  land  of  promise,  in  amazement 
at  the  proofs  of  progress  starting  up  as  if  by  enchantment,  the 
golden  portal  of  California  was  repassed  homeward  bound,  to 
close  a  public  trust  in  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  its  acceptance. 

A  twice-told  tale  of  incidents  of  voyage  on  the  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  steamer  route  can  add  no  interest  to  this  narrative. 
I  will  merely  say,  in  conclusion,  that  California,  having  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  nations  chiefly  because  of  her  depos- 
its of  gold,  has  commonly  been  regarded  solely  as  a  source  of 
mineral  wealth.  But  a  loftier  distinction  will  be  hers ;  for  she^ 
is  destined  in  the  progress  of  events,  and  that  without  compro- 
mising her  own  good  by  Quixotic  efforts  to  reform  others,  to 
carry  a  higher  civilization  to  the  teeming  island  population  of 
the  Pacific,  and  to  the  himdreds  of  millions  who  inhabit  the 
regions  beyond.  It  may  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  in  the 
past  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  "  of  the  wonderftil  resources 
and  promise  of  greatness  of  this  glorious  land.  If  we  regard  its 
mineral  wealth  in  precious  and  ponderous  metals,  its  agricul- 
tural capacities,  or  its  geographical  position,  fronting  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  by  reason  of  that 
position  destined  to  become  a  chief  agent  in  the  distribution  of 
their  rich  productions  to  other  countries,  through  their  nearest 
and  natural  gateway  of  foreign  commerce ;  if  we  consider  its 
constitution  and  laws,  modelled  after  the  wisest  of  older  States, 
while  avoiding  their  defects ;  its  freedom  from  sectional  jealous- 
ies, and  its  exemption  from  the  dominant  influence  of  questions 
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wliich  have  proved  under  pemiciouB  agitation  destmctive  of  the 
harmony  and  welfare  of  other  parts  of  the  country ;  its  fertile 
soil,  and  immunity  from  atmospheric  vicissitudes  detrimental  to 
agricultural  production;   its  remarkable  adaptation  to  varied 
growths ;  its  population,  nearly  all  of  the  Caucasian  race,  the 
most  elevated  and  best  endowed  of  the  human  family :  from 
whatever  point  we  view  the  future  of  California,  and  of  its  great 
emporium,  San  Francisco,  through  which  the  trade  of  that  and 
adjoining  States,  of  the  vast  region  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Bocky  Mountains,  and  of  an  extensive  Pacific  coast  must 
pass,  and  pay  tribute  in  its  transit,  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  their  history  will  be  iUustrated  by  unsurpassed  grandeur, 
if  they  prove  true  to  the  mission  confided  in  the  progress  of 
events  to  them,  and  if  they  adhere  to  the  objects  of  all  good 
government — the  political  welfare,  and  the  moral  and  social 
elevation  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  specially  organized — 
without  embarrassing  its  operations  by  schemes  of  transcendental 
humanitarianism  proceeding  from  partial  and  distorted  views  of 
truth  and  justice ;  which,  however  plausibly  presented,  but  re- 
semble the  prismatic  colors  of  a  sunbeam,  whose  adaptation  to 
human  wants  comes  not  of  the  separate  and  showy  hues  in 
which  it  may  be  exhibited  by  the  cunning  art  of  man,  but  of 
the  immaculate  perfection  with  which  it  emanated  from  Him, 
who  said,  "  Let  there  be  light." 


THE     END. 
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